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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  editor,  in  preparing  the  second  edition,  acknowledges 
that  the  favor  with  which  the  first  edition  was  received,  both 
at  home  and  in  Gfreat  Britain,  has  been  a  matter  of  pleasure 
and  of  surprise  to  him,  and  probably  no  less  so  to  those  who 
aided  him  in  the  work.  But  he  was  totally  unprepared  for 
the  announcement,  a  few  months  after  the  publication  of  the 
volume,  that  a  second  edition  would  soon  be  needed.  This 
task  has  now  been  accomplished,  though  not  in  a  manner  to 
satisfy  the  rigid  requirements  of  such  a  book,  which  should 
be  in  all  respects  abreast  of  the  time  at  which  it  is  issued. 
Practically  speaking,  however,  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  the 
collaborators  that  the  positive  advances  that  have  been  made 
in  the  field  of  Histology  during  the  brief  interval  alluded  to 
have  not  been  sut&cient  to  justify  any  extensive  alterations 
in  the  text*matter,  especially  in  view  of  the  great  expense 
attending  such  changes.  The  editor,  in  taking  this  occasion 
to  thank  his  able  reviewers  for  the  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions they  have  offered,  states  at  the  same  time  that  only 
such  textual  changes  have  now  been  made  that  were  neces- 
sary to  remedy  those  manifest  errors  that  will  unavoidably 
creep  in.  An  appendix,  however,  is  now  added,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  new  text-matter,  illustrations,  and  recent 
bibliographical  references  will  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
book  and  make  it  continue  to  merit  the  favor  of  practi- 
tioners and  students  of  medicine. 

T.  E.  S. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 


For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  general  demand 
among  the  members  of  our  profession  for  a  manual  of  Histol- 
ogy, summarizing,  in  concise  and  plain  language,  our  present 
knowledge  in  this  fundamental  branch  of  medicine.  It  is  true 
many  books  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  but  their  great 
brevity,  on  the  one  hand,  or  an  unnecessary  diffuseness  on  the 
other,  have  prevented  them  from  meeting  with  acceptance  at 
the  hands  of  physicians  and  students.  In  the  one  class  belong 
the  little  handbooks  of  Rutherford  and  Schaefer,  which  have 
done  much  to  simplify  and  therefore  popularize  histology,  but 
they  were  intended  for  beginners,  and  especially  students  doing 
class-work  under  the  laboratory  system  now  so  much  in  vogue. 
But  both  physician  and  student  need  something  of  wider  scope, 
and  they  have  been  compelled  to  turn  to  Klein  &  Smith, 
Strieker,  or  Frey,  though  no  one  of  these  excellent  works  is 
thoroughly  adapted  to  their  wants. 

Apart  from  the  expense  of  the  two  former,  they  all  are 
deficient  in  matters  relating  to  human  histology. 

The  practical  experience  of  a  teacher  made  it  evident  also 
that  the  volume  to  fill  such  an  obvious  gap  should  take  the 
form  of  a  text-book.  And  the  present  time  seemed  opportune 
for  its  appearance,  since  we  have  latterly  made  much  positive 
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advance  in  histological  studies,  while  histologista  themselves 
are  now  more  of  one  mind  in  microscopical  matters.  That  such 
a  book  should  apin'ur  under  American  auspices  seemed  further 
to  be  eminently  proper,  as  we  have  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try a  goodly  nnmbti^r  of  medical  men  who  are  either  engaged 
in  teaching  histology  or  in  studying  some  special  branch  of  it. 

The  advantages  of  utilizing  their  accumulated  experiences 
was  therefore  apparent  to  the  editor,  atid  he  gladly  applied 
ro  them  for  assistance  when  it  was  found  that  one  individual 
could  not  prepare  the  volume  within  a  reasonable  time  or 
in  a  manner  that  would  be  satiefactory.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  names  of  the  collaborators  furnish  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  proper  representatives  of  American  histology  have  been 
selected.  In  some  respects  the  object  sought  for  has  not  been 
wholly  attained,  as,  for  example,  in  the  effort  to  separate 
purely  human  histology  from  the  comparative.  But  this  is 
impossible  at  the  present  time,  mainly  because  our  knowl- 
edge is  still  too  limited.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  also,  that  the 
original  illustrations  have  been  so  few  in  i:^omi»arison  with  the 
-total  number,  but  the  great  expense  attending  their  production 
would  not  warrant  any  one  in  attempting  much  in  this  direc- 
tion. Tlirough  the  kindco-opemtion,  however,  of  Messrs.  Wil- 
liam Wood  &  Co.,  the  editor  lias  been  able  to  utilize  many 
excellent  cuts  that  were  in  their  possession. 

As  a  further  means  of  relieving  the  tedium  associated  with 
a  work  that  is  so  largely  descriptive,  the  various  authors  have 
aimed  to  intersperse  here  and  there  throughout  the  text  mat- 
ters of  physiological  or  pathological  import.  Still,  intelligent 
practitioners  do  not  have  to  be  reminded  that  rational  thera- 
peutics lias  found  a  substantial  support  in  the  revelations  of 
pathological  anatomy,  which,  in  turn,  rests  upon  histology, 
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SO  that  the  relation  between  microscopic  anatomy  and  the  sci- 
entific practice  of  medicine  is  readily  appreciated. 

Emanating  as  the  yolume  does  from  American  sources,  the 
editor  finds  it  a  fitting  place  to  give  proper  space  to  American 
contributions,  and  the  reader  may  therefore  find  due  notice  of 
the  physiological  desquamation  of  blood-vessels,  considerations 
on  the  nature  of  nerve-termini,  matters  relating  to  the  intimate 
structure  of  the  striped  muscular  fibre  and  nerves,  with  the 
results  of  studies  on  the  structure  and  development  of  certain 
connective  substances,  and  novelties  in  microscopic  apparatus 
and  methods.  A  special  chapter  is  also  given  to  the  thick 
cutis  vera,  now  for  the  first  time  described  as  a  distinctive 
portion  of  the  skin.  In  it  will  be  found  detailed  the  discovery 
of  the  fat-columTis^  which  are  calculated  to  explain  certain 
pathological  changes  that  have  been  imperfectly  understood. 

The  first  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the  mechanism 
of  the  microscope,  and  to  certain  formal  methods  of  work  with 
which  the  beginner  should  be  familiar.  Of  the  illustrations, 
sixty-five  were  prepared  for  the  volume,  while  forty  have  never, 
it  is  believed,  appeared  in  book-form.  The  remainder  are 
mostly  from  the  manuals  of  Strieker  and  Frey. 

A  limited  number  of  bibliographical  references  have  been  in- 
serted where  it  was  thought  they  were  desirable  in  guiding 
the  reader  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  For  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  tables  and  much  valuable  assistance,  the  editor 
here  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Dr.  E.  C.  Wendt,  of  this 
city. 

It  was  thought  best  to  omit  the  subject  of  optical  principles 
which  figure  so  conspicuously  in  some  of  our  histological 
manuals.  Those  who  wish  information  on  these  matters  are 
referred  to  any  of  the  standard  text-books  on  physics,  where 
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the  subject  is  treated  at  greater  length  than  was  permissible  in 
the  present  instance. 

For  a  similar  reason,  and  also  because  it  would  prove  a 
needless  expense,  the  price-lists  of  instrument-makers  have 
been  omitted.  Full  particulars  relating  to  the  various  sorts  of 
microscopes  and  their  accessories  can  be  obtained  from  any 
of  the  leading  opticians,  who  from  time  to  time  issue  lists  con- 
taining ample  illustrations  of  the  most  recent  improvements 
in  all  that  pertains  to  practical  working  of  the  instrument. 

In  conclusion,  the  editor  finds  himself  compelled  to  reiter- 
ate the  well-worn  statement,  that  circumstances  over  which  he 
has  had  no  control  have  united  to  delay  the  press-work  of 
the  volume,  and  at  the  end  have  made  its  final  revision  rather 
hasty.  A  kind  indulgence  is  therefore  asked  for  any  error 
that  may,  through  oversight,  have  escaped  his  notice. 

T.  R  S. 
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HISTOLOGICAL  METHODS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


MATEBIALS  KEQUISITE  FOR  HISTOLOGICAL  WORK-HOW  TO  USE 
THE  MICROSCOPE— TESTING  THE  MICROSCOPE— ITS  USES. 

Very  little  apparatus  and  few  reagents  are  essential  for  gen- 
eral histological  work.  Such  as  are  really  needed  may  be  so 
arranged  as  to  fit  in  a  box  dr  bag,  that  can  be  carried  in  the 
hand.     First  of  all,  the  student  should  be  provided  with  a 


FiO.  s. 


raj 

Fio.  1. 


Fio.  3. — Cnrred  Iris  Scinon. 


pair  of  small  forceps^  with  either  curved  or  straight  points 
(Pigs.  1,  2),  according  to  individual  fancy ;  a  pair  of  delicate 
curved  iris  scissors  (Fig.  3) ;  a  few  pipettes;  a  fflass  rod  or 
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two ;  a  spoon  (Fig.  4)  for  lifting  sections  of  tiseaes  from  the 
fluids  in  whirli  th*^y  have  been  immersed  ;  a  pair  of  7ieedle9 
(Fig.  5)  in  handles  for  teasing  or  tearing  tissues;  (tlie  handles 
used  for  crochet  needles,  or  tlie  pin-slides  sold  by  jewelers, 
may  be  fitted  with  ordinary  milliner's  needles,  which  are  lonp, 
delicate,  and  flexible,  and   therefore   well  adapted   for  this 


;    lt«¥1l*««e   ■■   rtJ 


PlO.  4. 


Flo.  6  — M'crotcopicNocdle-holdor, 


work)  a  snbh  or  cam^'r,s  hair  hrv^h  for  removing  cellular 
elements,  so  as  to  bring  particular  parts  into  prominence  ;  bibu- 
l/ytis  paper  ;  a  sharp  knife  (Fig.  G)  for  cutting  thin  sections  ; ' 


'  For  this  purpOM  the  mzori  made  by  Lc  Ooultre.  in  Qenera.  have  been  higbtj 
recommended,  but  good  knives  may  be  obtained  of  almost  any  en  tier  ;  indoed.  meat 
of  the  mnkem  of  Buri^ricnl  iuBtnimente  fumiBh  them ;  they  are  luaally  flat  on  one 
side  and  alighlly  concave  on  the  other. 
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MATERIALS   REQUISITE   FOR   HISTOLOGICAL   WORK.  3 

five  or  six  shallow  porcelain  dishes^  ounce  gallipots,  with  flat 
bottoms,  in  wLich  to  soak  the  tissues  when  they  have  been  cut ; 
glcLSS  slides  for  mounting  specimens  (the  ordinary  size  is  3  x  1 
inch)  ;  thin  glass  or  mica  covers  (squares  or  circles)  for  cover- 
ing the  specimens  (three-quarters  of  an  inch  is  a  good  diameter). 

Mica  covets  are  mnch  cheaper  than  glass,  and  are  suitable  for  rapid  work 
and  when  it  is  not  desirable  to  make  permanent  preparations. 


c 


Fio.  8.— Beei'a  Cataract  Kntfe. 

In  addition,  a  small  Beefs  cataract  knife  (Pig.  8)  will  be 
found  useful  for  puncturing  vessels  and  hollow  organs  to  obtain 
samples  of  their  fluid  contents.  All  of  these  articles  may  easily 
be  contained  in  the  drawer  of  a  box  10  x  12  inches  in  size ; '  the 
upper  portion  will  hold  the  necessary  reagents.  These  latter 
should  comprise  a  small  amount  of  a  three-fourths  per  cent, 
aqueous  solution  of  sodium  chloride^  about  an  equal  amount 
of  distilled  water ^  dilute  acetic  acid,  glycerine,  and  iodized  se- 
rum;* a  fluid  ounce  of  each  will  be  all  that  is  necessary,  and 
for  convenience  of  use  they  may  be  put  in  corked  bottles  pro- 
vided with  capped  pipettes  passing  through  the  corks.  The 
vials  and  perforated  corks  may  be  obtained  of  almost  any 
apothecary.  The  cap  being  of  rubber,  very  small  quantities 
of  the  fluid  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  bottle  and  pressed  out 
as  desired,  either  upon  the  slide  or  otiierwise. 

Other  reagents  required  are  oil  of  cloves  in  a  two-ounce 
stoppered  bottle ;  dammar  varnish  or  Canada  balsam,  each  in 
a  capped  bottle  (Fig.  7),  containing  a  glass  rod  ;  a  solution  of 
logwood,  and  another  of  borax  carmine,*  in  ordinary  glass 
stoppered  two-ounce  bottles,  and  a  small  vial  of  asphalt  or 
some  similar  cement.  It  will  be  useful,  in  addition,  to  have  a 
small  bottle  (4  oz.)  of  absolute  alcohol,  another  (8  oz.)  of  com- 
mercial alcohol,  some  Muller's  fluid*  (8  oz.),  and  a  solution  of 
the  bichromate  of  potassium  (gr.  xv,—  3  j.). 

*  T.  H.  McAllister,  optician.  No.  49  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City,  has  made  one 
for  me  which  answers  the  purpose  satisfactorily.  Miller  Bros.,  No.  69  Nassau  Street 
and  1213  Broadway,  New  Tork  City,  also  make  and  furnish  cases  for  the  same 
porpoae. 

*  See  page  38. 

*  See  page  14. 
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No  good  histological  work  ran  be  done  without  a  note-hooJc 
to  record  the  results  of  observation.  All  such  memoranda  will 
be  very  useful  f^ir  subsequi^nt  reference.  A  7te<^(hifj  .sli(/e,  a 
gas  chamher  and  a  .?//^/p  arranged  for  conducting  electric  cur- 
rents may  also  be  desirable.  They  will  be  described  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Blood. 

The  following  substances  that  nannot  be  contained  in  a  box, 
and  are  necessary  in  some  forms  of  microscopic  work,  may  be 
mentioned:  osmic  acid  (1  per  cent.\  nitric  aeid  (C.  P.),  distilK^ 
water,  olive  oil,  caustic  soda  or  potash,  chloride  of  gold  (i  per 
cent,  sol.).' 

It  is  also  very  convenient  to  have  at  hand  a  short  ir-ooderi 
rule  which  is  divided  into  inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch.  The 
stage  inicrometer  is  also  equally  necessary.  Other  accessory 
materials  will  be  described  in  their  proper  places. 
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HOW  TO  USE  THE  MICROSCOPE.' 

intfmrnntfft?i.—Wht'n  the  inslrunient  is  ready  for  use  it 
sliould  be  placi-d  upon  a  firm  and  rather  low  table,  near  a 
window,  wliich  does  not  receive  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  If 
daylight  is  not  to  be  obtained,  a  small  kerosene  hand-lnmp  will 
answer  sufBci<*ntly  well  for  illuminating  purposes.  The  tiame 
should  be  rm  a  level  witli  tlie  reliecting  mirror  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  quite  near  it.  ■  Sometimes  a  condenser  is  interposed, 
])ut  this  is  rarely  necessary,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  ic 
seldom  comes  into  use  in  histological  work. 

A  thin  sheet  of  blue  glass  may  sometimes  be  fotind  to  assist 
the  eye  when  arMficia!  illumination  is  used,  as  the  light  is  made 
white.  Some  microscope  makers  furnish  with  their  instru- 
ments a  set  of  blue  glasses  varying  in  color  from  very  light  to 
dark  l>lue.  Tiiey  are  rarely  needed,  as  the  eye  soon  becomes 
accustomed  to  continuotis  work  for  long  sittings,  even  when 
btrong  light  is  employed.  Those  who  work  much  with  the 
microscope  keep  both  eyes  open,  and  use  first  one  and  then 

'  See  ptipes  S8,  20. 

*  It  IK  proRumpd  that  Btudcnta  cngra^ng  in  liistologicAl  work  are  more  or  leu 
familiar  with  the  mechoninm  of  the  inicroscopo.  For  this  rearon  the  subject  of 
o|>ti<.'«I  |trinoiplet  nnd  l)»o  ileioription  of  the  different  parts  of  a  xoicroKGOfe  are 
timitted  henv  Those  who  may  wish  npccial  mformnUai  on  these  poiuta  are  re- 
ferred tpo  the  atoudnrtl  text  books  on  Phyaica. 
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the  other.  Some  find  it  a  great  assistance  to  direct  the  un- 
engaged eye  upon  a  dark  object,  such  as  a  blackened  card, 
which  they  fasten  to  the  tube  of  the  instrument  near  its  top. 

As  it  is  desirable  that  the  lamp  should  only  illuminate  the 
reflector,  a  great  many  ingenious  contrivances  have  been  made 
to  cut  off  the  superfluous  light.  For  this  purpose  some  micros- 
copists  interpose  a  piece  of  thin  board,  or  a  thick  card,  having 
a  circular  opening  between  the  lamp  and  the  reflector. 

Stage  diaphragms. — When  the  pencil  of  light  has  been 
reflected  from  the  mirror  upon  the  opening  in  tlie  stage,  it  is 
plain  that  a  larger  or  smaller  amount  of  light  will  pass,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  opening.  Tlie  appliances  that  regulate 
this  matter  are  called  stage  diaphragms — sometimes  they  are 
simply  cylindrical  tubes  with  capped  upper  extremities,  each 
tube  being  provided  with  caps  of  varying  aperture.  The  tubes 
are  pushed  into  the  stage  from  beneath.  When  polislied  they 
undoubtedly  aid  in  converging  the  light  upon  the  aperture. 
Other  diaphragms  are  simply  round  holes  in  a  circular  revolving 
plate  which  is  set  into  the  stage. 

The  diameters  of  the  apertures  vary  from  that  of  a  pin's 
point  to  about  tliree-fourths  of  an  inch  or  even  more. 

The  revolving  diaphragms  have  now  come  into  general  use, 
because  they  work  simply  and  efficiently.  Mr.  Wale  has  de- 
vised one  that  is  extremely  ingenious.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  a  cylindrical  diaphragm,  in  so  far  as  it  converges  the  pencil 
of  light  upon  tlie  diaphragmatic  opening,  while  the  size  of  the 
opening  is  regulated  by  the  action  of  a  single  thumb-screw.* 
It  acts  as  the  iris  does  in  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  pupil, 
and  therefore  its  name,  the  iris  diaphragm. 

The  mirrors. — Of  these  there  should  be  two,  one  plane^ 
when  a  diffuse  light  is  needed ;  the  other  concave  for  a  concen- 
trated beam.    The  latter  is  frequently  used,  the  former  seldom. 

Direct  and  oblique  UgJit — Thus  far  the  descriptions  have 
applied  to  direct  light,  and  it  is  the  only  kind  much  used  in 
histological  work.  In  testing  a  lens,  however,  as  with  a  diatom, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  use  oblique  light  in  order  to  resolve  a 
line  or  series  of  lines.  In  such  cases  the  aperture  in  the  stage 
should  be  made  as  large  as  possible,  and  the  mirror,  concave  or 
plane,  is  to  be  carried  well  up  under  the  stage,  to  the  left  or 


^  See  UloBtrated  cataloguea  of  leading  microscope  makers. 
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right,  SO  that  the  pencil  of  light  may  be  thrown  across  the 
obj<^'t.  By  this  means,  little  inequalities  of  the  surface  which 
would  be  invisible  under  direct  light  are  clearly  demonstrated. 
The  i>oorer  lenses,  however,  are  those  which  necessitate  oblique 
light  Wlien  reference  is  made  to  the  definiti<m  of  the  lens, 
direct  light  is  intended. 

Arrangement  of  the  object — When  the  object  is  to  be  ex- 
amined, it  should  be  placed  upon  the  glass  slide,  which  is  usu- 
ally one  by  three  inches  in  supei-ficial  nieasui-ement,  and  as 
thin  as  is  compatible  with  the  usages  to  which  it  is  put  in 
ordinary  microscoj>ic  work.  The  glass  should  be  white  in  color, 
and  free  from  any  imperfections  that  can  be  detected  by  the  eye. 
Usually  a  drop  or  two  of  water,  a  drop  of  glycerine,  or  a  drop 
of  wat4fr  and  glycerine  in  equal  parts,  is  placed  upon  the  slide. 

The  obj<^t  is  then  immersed  in  the  liquid.  It  takes  some 
little  time  for  the  fluid  to  permeate  the  specimen,  so  that  it  is 
ready  for  study.  When  pure  glycerine  is  used  fully  ten  minutes 
will  genemlly  elapse  before  the  specimen  is  transparent.  A 
covering  glass  is  then  cautiously  let  fall  upon  the  liquid,  care 
l>eing  taken  that  no  bubble  of  air  enters.  The  co*^er  is  then 
presst'd  down.  In  such  cases,  wlien  the  object  is  studied  with 
high  powers,  the  cover  will  often  slowly  rise  and  separate  itself 
from  the  slide,  so  that  the  forceps  or  the  finger  may  be  neces- 
sary to  press  it  back.  This  inconvenience  is  obviated  by  paint- 
ing a  little  Canada  balsam  or  cement  around  tlie  edge  of  the 
cov*;r  so  as  to  hold  it  down. 

The  kind  of  a  lens  to  be  used. — For  the  first  examination  a 
low  objective  should  be  used,  with  a  medium,  not  short,  eye- 
piece. Tlie  tube  sliould  t]i(»n  be  carried  down  until  the  object 
comes  within  the  focus.  Low  powers  should  always  be  used 
at  first,  bee'uusc;  they  give  a  good  idea  of  the  object  in  its  gen- 
eral features. 

Then  the  tube  may  be  withdrawn,  and  a  higher  power  sub- 
stituted, and  so  on,  until  the  specimen  has  been  studied  in  all 
its  details.  A  convenient  accessory  is  now  made  by  most  of 
the  instrum<Mit  makers;  it  is  a  "nose-piece" — a  brass  attach- 
ment which  is  s<Tewed  into  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  carries  two 
or  more  houses.* 


*  Tho  douhlo  oii^lar  noso-piooe  made  by  Schrauer,  4G  Nassau  Street,  costs  $6, 
the  triple,  $30  ;  alt  of  tho  microscotw  makers  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  them. 
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The  first  named  is  usually  fitted  with  a  f  and  a  \  inch  lens ; 
in  addition  to  these  a  ^  immersion  may  be  used  for  the  triple 
nose-piece. 

Haw  to  keep  the  instruTueiit  clean, — After  using  the  instru- 
ment it  should  always  be  wiped  dry,  as  it  is  damp  from  the 
moisture  of  the  breath  and  hands.  The  lenses  should  be  re- 
turned to  their  cases,  and,  if  necessary,  the  surfaces  are  to  be 
rubbed  off  with  a  bit  of  soft  chamois  skin  or  fine  linen.  Water 
will  remove  almost  all  the  dirt  from  the  anterior  lens,  but  occa- 
sionally it  may  be  necessary  to  use  alcohol.  In  such  cases  but 
very  little  is  requisite,  as  it  may  penetrate  behind  tlie  anterior 
lens  and  dissolve  the  Canada  balsam  that  cements  the  different 
portions  together. 

It  is  well  for  the  student  to  familiarize  himself  at  first  with 
certain  common  objects  that  are  apt  to  be  met  with  in  all 
forms  of  microscopic  work,  such  as  the  little  foreign  substances 
that  go  to  make  up  the  dust  of  rooms ;  these  include  minute 
bits  of  wood,  cotton  and  linen  fibres,  particles  of  wool,  hairs  of 
various  animals,  feathers,  etc. 

The  imperfections  in  the  glass  should  also  be  noted,  and 
especially  the  curious  red  figures  sometimes  resembling  butter- 
fly wings,  caused  by  an  accumulation  in  the  flaws  of  the  glass 
of  a  red  substance — the  red  oxide  of  iron— used  by  manufac- 
turers in  polishing  glass.  These  red  figures  are  often  wonder- 
fully alike,  and  have  given  rise  to  singular  errors  among  micro- 
scopical workers. 


TESTINO  THE  MIOROSCOPE-ITS  USES. 

Magnifying  power  of  a  lens, — To  determine  the  actual 
magnifying  power  of  a  lens  in  combination  with  the  particular 
eye-piece  that  happens  to  be  in  use,  the  ordinary  method  is  as 
follows : 

The  glass  stage  micrometer,  which  is  ruled  off  into  tenths, 
hundredths,  and  thousandths  of  an  inch,  is  placed  upon  the 
stage  and  focussed.  This  having  been  done,  the  wooden  rule, 
which  we  have  already  alluded  to  and  which  is  divided  into 
inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch,  is  laid  alongside  of  the  micro- 
meter-slide. 

One  eye,  looking  outside  of  the  tube,  reads  off  the  number 
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of  divisions  of  the  wooden  rule  corresponding  to  a  single  divi- 
sion of  the  micrometer  slide  as  seen  with  the  other  eye  directed 
tJirough  tlie  tube  of  tlie  inioroscope.  M 

By  this  method  of  double  vision,  as  it  were,  a  comparison  is  ■ 
instituted  between  the  two  ruh^s,  and  the  ratio  that  one  bears 
to  the  other  may  be  estimated.  M 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  ^  As  of  an  inch  on  the  scale  of  the  ■ 
stage  micrometer  is  equal  to  yV  "^f  ^^i  inch  on  the  wooden  rule. 
The  ratio  of  tAit  to  y\  will  represent  the  magnifyinf;  power 
of  that  particular  combiuution.  Reducing  these  fraLtious  to 
a  common  denominator  tliey  stand  to  one  another  as  1  to  200, 
The  object  has  therefore  been  magnified  two  hundred  times.      M 

With  a  short  eye-piece  the  ]>ower  is  greater  and  it  increases 
in  proportion  as  the  tube  is  drawn  out.     It  is  customary  how 
ever  to  assume  a  certain  length  of  the  draw-tube  as  the  stand- 1 
ard  :  this  is  twenty-five  centimt^tres  or  about  ten  inches.  I 

How  to  estimate  the  size  of  an  objtd^ — To  estimate  the  sizel 
of  an  object  is  a  much  easier  task.  Place  the  stage  micrometer 
upon  the  stage  of  the  microscope  and  then  slip  the  micrometer 
eye-piece  into  the  draw-tube.  The  micrometer  eye-piece  is 
simply  an  ordinary  ocular  with  a  glass  cover  fitted  into  the 
diajihragm.  The  micrometer  consists  of  a  series  of  parallel 
lines  ruled  across  it  at  regular  distances  apart.  By  focussing 
the  lines  on  the  stage  micrometer  one  may  readily  count  the 
actual  fractions  of  an  inch  corresponding  to  a  single  division 
in  the  micrometer  eye-piece. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  we  find  that  a  single  division  of  the 
micrometer  eye-piece  corresponds  to  joVtj  of  an  inch,  and  that 
a  lymphoid  corpuscle  covers  half  a  division,  its  diameter  is 
necessarily  jitrs  of  an  incli. 

Testing  a  lens. — A  lens  should  be  free  from  certain  defects, 
as  we  have  already  stated.  First  of  all  it  should  have  no 
spherical  aberration  ;  the  objects  seen  ujmn  the  edge  of  the 
field  should  be  sharply  defined,  and  all  objects  having  parallel 
sides  should  appear  as  such.  In  orher  words,  tliey  should  not 
be  distorted. 

Secondly,  they  should  have  no  color  or,  at  least,  as  little 
as  possible.  This  defect,  howert^r,  has  never  been  entirely 
overcome ;  some  glasses  are  over-corrected  and  then  tin*  pre- 
vailing color  is  blue;  others  are  under-corrected  and  then  the 
prevailing  color  is  red. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  some  indifference  which  color  prevails. 
These  defects  are  best  seen  by  observing  a  bubble  of  air  in  a 
fluid  specimen.  The  prevailing  color  is  seen  at  the  periphery 
of  the  bubble. 

Thirdly,  all  objects  in  the  field  should  appear  with  equal 
distinctness,  whether  at  the  periphery  or  in  the  centre.  If  a 
fine  powder,  such  as  -lycopodium  be  strewn  over  the  field,  the 
granules  should  be  seen  as  distinctly  at  the  edges  as  at  the 
centre ;  an  ordinary  thin  section  of  any  microscopic  object  will 
also  exhibit  this  defect,  if  it  exist. 

Fourthly,  the  glasses  should  have  good  resolution.  This 
enables  the  observer  to  see  the  general  aspect  of  bodies  better, 
though  it  may  not  make  him  see  objects  quite  as  sharply  ;  the 
former  depending  upon  a  large  angle  of  aperture,  and  the  latter 
(definition)  upon  a  small  one. 

To  be  able  to  have  at  the  same  time  both  great  resolvyig 
and  great  defining  power  is  the  highest  desideratum,  and  it  has 
been  the  merit  of  our  American  makers  to  increase  the  angle 
of  aperture  and  still  maintain  a  high  defining  power. 

For  ordinary  histological  purposes,  a  lens  that  will  show 
the  oscillatory  movement  in  the  mucous  or  salivary  corpuscles 
is  sufficiently  high  for  practical  purposes.  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  ordinary  student's  one-fifth  of  Grunow,  for  example. 
If,  however,  we  are  studying  the  delicate  intercellular  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  and  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  bacteria, 
etc.,  a  somewhat  higher  power  is  needed. 

For  such  studies  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  immersion  lens,  such  as  the  No.  10 
or  12  Hartnack  or  Prazmowski,  or  a  iV  o^  -h  of  other  good  makers,  such  as 
Wale,  ToUes,  etc. 

In  using  these  high  powers  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  single  drop  of  water 
on  the  anterior  lens  and  depress  the  tube  until  the  drop  touches  the  circle 
or  cover.  The  drop  of  water  utilizes  light  that  would  otherwise  be  lost,  mag- 
nifies slightly,  and  corrects,  so  that  the  image  is  made  brighter  and  more 
distinct. 

The  new  oil  immersion  of  Zeiss  is  highly  recommended  by  Woodward  of 
Washington.  In  using  such  a  lens,  a  drop  of  oil  is  substituted  for  water.  We 
are  hardly  yet  prepared  to  decide  whether  oil  is  preferable  on  the  whole  to 
water. 

How  to  illuminate  the  microscope, — In  doing  ordinary 
microscopic  work  it  is  best  to  use  day-light,  such  as  is  reflected 
from  a  clear  sky.    It  is  not  well  to  use  direct  suu-light,  but  to 
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receive  illumination  from  a  point  opposite  to  the  san.  North 
light  is  veiy  excellent. 

If  artificial  light  is  to  be  nsed,  an  ordinary  kerosene  burner 
will  answer  sufficiently  well,  even  better  than  gas.  Some  of 
the  highest  lenses  require  artificial  light. 

Testing  the  eye-piece, — Eye-pieces  are  usually  free  from 
serious  defects,  but  if  we  are  desh-ous  of  testing  one,  the  fol- 
lowing method  may  be  followed : 

Select  a  combination  of  lens  and  eye-piece  that  gives  a  per- 
fectly flat  field.  Then  remove  the  eye-piece  and  substitute  the 
one  that  is  to  be  tested.  If  now  the  image  is  no  longer  flat, 
the  eye-piece  has  aberration  of  form  and  should  be  rejected. 

Testing  high  lenses. — In  combinations  that  magnify  about 
five  hundred  times,  a  good  test  is  the  pleurosigma  angulatum^ 
one  of  the  diatoms.  A  lens  that  will  demonstrate  three  sets  of 
lines  by  direct  li^t  has  a  proper  amount  of  defining  power, 
and  with  the  other  qualifications  already  mentioned,  is  suit- 
able for  the  finer  sorts  of  microscopical  work.  This  task  is 
easily  accomplished  by  either  the  No.  10  immersion  of  Hart- 
nack  or  Prazmowski,  the  Vy  ^^  Wale,  and  also  by  lenses  of  other 
good  makers. 

To  test  the  resolving  powerof  lenses  even  more  accurately, 
Nobert's  test  plates  may  be  used.  They  consist  of  bands  of 
fine  lines  from  nineteen  to  thirty  in  number. 

It  has  usually  been  thought  that  the  eighth  or  ninth  of 
their  series  is  a  good  test ;  the  nineteenth  band,'  however,  has 
been  defined  by  a  ten  immersion  Ilartnack,  and  probably  by  a 
goodly  number  of  American  lenses.     (See  Appendix,) 

Measuring  the  angle  of  a  lens. — Take  an  instrument  of 
which  the  pillar  is  hinged,  and  which  also  revolves  on  its  ver- 
tical axis. 

Measure  off  on  the  table,  in  front  of  the  instrument,  a  semi- 
circle with  the  pillar  as  a  fixed  point.  Divide  the  semicircle 
into  tlie  proper  number  of  degrees,  viz.,  180. 

Place  opposite  the  instrument,  and  without  the  circle,  a 
candle  or  lamp.  Then  interpose  between  the  two  a  screen  hav- 
ing an  aperture  to  admit  a  small  beam  of  light.  Revolve  the 
tube  on  its  axis  until  the  light  can  no  longer  be  seen  ;  then 


>  According  to  Carpenter,  the  nineteenth  band  contains  113,505. 135t^  Bpaces  to 
the  inch. 
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count  oflE  the  number  of  degrees  which  the  mstrumenfc  has 
passed  over.  Suppose,  that,  in  a  given  case,  the  number  be 
seventy  ;  then  revolve  the  instrument  in  the  opposite  direction 
and  count  as  before.  The  number  of  degrees  will  of  course  be 
the  same. 

Add  the  two  figures  together,  and  the  total  number  of  de- 
grees (viz.j  140)  will  represent  the  angle  of  apertuie. 


CHAPTER  n. 

METHODS  FOB  FBEPABING  MICBOSCOFIC  OBJECTS. 

General  directions. — Microscopic  work  should  be  done  at  a 
rather  low  table,  not  more  than  thirty  inches  high,  and  resting 
0qaarelj  upon  the  floor,  so  that  it  cannot  be  jarred  by  move- 
ments in  the  room.  In  most  laboratories  small  and  short  mi- 
croscopes are  preferred  ;  they  are  now  made  by  nearly  every 
optician.  The  total  height,  when  the  stand  is  vertical,  need 
not  be  more  than  eleven  or  twelve  inches.  For  various  reasons, 
which  soon  become  apparent  to  those  who  do  much  histological 
work,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  provide  the  stand  with  a  hinge- 
joint,  which  allows  the  tube  to  be  inclined  toward  the  observer. 
A  vertical  and  rigid  stand  is  steadier,  less  expensive,  and,  ex- 
cept in  very  rare  instances,  all  that  is  required  in  medical  work. 

When  the  microscopist  is  about  to  commence  his  examina- 
tion, he  should  select  the  various  materials  tliat  are  likely  to 
Fie  needed,  and  place  them  near  him  on  the  table,  so  as  to  be 
within  easy  reach  of  his  hand.  Special  tables  for  microscopic 
work  may  be  provided  with  rows  of  drawers  upon  either  side 
of  the  worker.  In  them  should  be  kept  all  the  microscopic 
accessories  that  he  expects  to  use,  such  as  glass  slides  and 
covers,  wooden  boxes  for  specimens,  labels,  a  note-book  for 
rough  sketches  and  annotations,  a  bit  of  chamois  skin  for 
chining  the  lenses  and  other  adjuvants  which  are  found  useful. 
]$y  so  doing,  these  materials  are  kept  free  from  dust,  and  stand 
ready  for  use  at  any  time.  A  small  vessel  holding  clean  water 
to  wash  the  covers  and  slides,  a  receptacle  of  some  kind  for 
the  waste,  and  a  clean,  fine,  and  soft  towel  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, as  they  are  always  useful  for  every  kind  of  microscopic 
work. 

The  instrument  is  best  kept  under  a  bell-glass  on  the  table. 
If,  however,  it  has  to  be  taken  about  from  place  to  place,  it 
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should  be  packed  in  its  box,  and  the  accessories  may  also  be 
kept  in  a  suitable  chest,  such  as  has  been  described,  and  which 
is  made  by  a  number  of  opticians. 

After  the  directions  that  have  been  given,  it  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  everything  pertaining  to  the  work  should 
be  carefully  cleansed  after  using,  and  put  away  in  its  proper 
place,  so  as  to  be  immediately  available  at  any  future  time. 
The  expenditure  of  a  little  time  in  these  details  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  greater  rapidity  and  effectiveness  of 
subsequent  work. 

How  to  prepare  afresh  microscopic  object  for  rapid  exam- 
ination.— When  practicable,  every  specimen  should  be  studied 
as  early  as  possible  after  removal  from  the  body,  and  this  is 
important  even  if  it  is  to  be  hardened  and  prepared  for  per- 
manent preservation. 

Take  a  clean  slide,  which,  of  course,  should  be  reasonably 
thin ;  place  it  before  you  upon  a  white  ground  (some  micro- 
scopists  have  a  square  plate  of  marble  set  into  the  table);  mois- 
ten the  slide  with  a  drop  of  some  indifferent  fluid,  such  as 
iodized  serum  or,  perhaps,  a  three-fourths  per  cent,  aqiieous 
solution  of  common  salt ;  then  place  in  the  drop  the  fragment 
to  be  examined.  Small  particles  are  more  easily  studied  than 
large  ones.  Usually  the  substance  should  be  spread  out  a 
little  with  needles-  ^ 

In  one  or  two  minutes  it  is  ready  for  examination.  By  this 
method  striped  muscular  tissue  may  easily  be  detected ;  and  it 
also  happens  to  be  a  good  example  because  it  is  very  frequently 
brought  to  microscopists  for  examination.  In  certain  forms  of 
dyspepsia,  especially  in  women,  it  is  common  for  ingested 
meat  to  pass  through  the  alimentary  tract  with  very  little 
change.  Prepared  for  the  microscope  in  this  simple  way  the 
peculiar  markings  of  striped  muscle  may  be  observed  at  once, 
and  even  if  th'e  meat  has  been  boiled. 

If,  however,  the  material  to  be  examined  is  opaque,  we  add 
to  the  drop  of  serum  another  of  glycerine  ;  the  latter  alone  re- 
fracts the  light  too  much,  and  is  therefore  undesirable.  When, 
however,  it  is  combined  with  an  equal  amount  of  serum  or  the 
salt  solution,  the  fluid  has  a  proper  refractive  power  for  most 
histological  purposes.  The  microscopist  should  now  let  fall 
upon  the  drop  a  cover  glass,  and  place  the  slide  upon  the  stage 
of  the  microscope.    Nothing  is  required  to  keep  the  cover  in 
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place.    Examine  at  first  with  a  low  power,  and  then  with  a^ 
liiglier  one,   until  the  specimen  has  been  studied  in  all  it 
details. 


THE  ORDINAKT   METHODS  OF  PREPARmo  TISSTTES. 

Mullefs  fluid. — It  is  customary  to  use  Muller's  tiuid  td 
render  tissues  firm,  so  thut  they  may  be  easily  cut  with  the 
knife,  and  made  thin  enough  for  microscopic  studies.  The  for- 
mula is  (by  weight)  bicliromuty  of  ]»otasaium,  2  parts,  sul2:)hate 
of  soda,  1  jiart,  distilled  water,  100  parts.  This  fluid,  which 
is  of  a  brown  color  and  transparent,  is  admirably  adapted  for 
hardeniuf;^  and  preserving  permanently  nearly  all  the  tissues  o^^ 
the  body  ;  though  for  the  brain  and  cord  it  is  unsatisfactorj^ 
without  the  subsequent  use  of  other  reagents.  It  is,  however, 
verj*"  cheap,  and  specimens  may  be  preserved  in  it  for  years, 
and  still  retain  tho  characteristics  which  make  thum  suitable 
for  microscopic  study.  H 

Potassium  bichromate  solution. — Some  microscopists  prefel^ 
simply  a  solution  of  the  bichromate  of  potassium  (gi*.  xv.  —  3  j.). 
It  is  well,  in  this  case,  to  put  the  specimens  into  a  fresh  solution 
every  day  for  several  da3's.  Subsequently  they  are  to  be  liard- 
ened  in  alcohol.  The  strength  of  the  laiter  should  at  lirst  be 
cight)^  per  ceut.,  then  ninety  per  cent.,  and  finally  may  be 
ninety-five  per  cent.  Tlie  alcoholic  process  reqnires  a  few  ad- 
ditional days.  Solutions  containing  chromic  acid  or  the  bi- 
chromates ai-e  objectionable  if  the  specimen  is  to  be  used  for 
coarse  demonstration,  because  the  yellow  or  brown  color  of  the 
acids  is  difficult  to  remove.  Prolonged  soaking  in  distilled 
water  will  accomplish  a  great  deal,  bur  the  final  color  is  gener- 
ally a  clay  brown.  Of  course  this  objection  does  not  apply  tqfl 
microscojuc  sections,  and  indeed  it  appears  as  if  the  chromi^' 
acid  and  chroraate  solutions  prepare  them  particularly  well  for 
the  process  of  staining  in  various  colors.  ^ 

Ajnmonia  hirhroniate  sohdion. — Gerlach  has  recommended^ 
this  reagent  in  one  or  two  per  cent,  solutions  for  hardening  the 
bniiu  and  cord.     It  is  to  be  used  as  the  preceding  (Frey).         ^| 

Alcohol  ami  acetic  acid  viixture  (Lockhnrt  Clarke). — Two^ 
objects  were  sought  by  their  combination:  one  to  coagulate 
albuminous  matters  by  thp  alcohol,  the  other  to  rend*»r  them 
transparent.     The  proportion  was  alcohol  three  parts  and 
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acetic  acid  one  part.  It  is  said  that  by  this  method  sections  of 
the  cord  may  be  made  transparent  in  a  few  hours  (Frey). 

Alcohol  and  acetic  acid  mixture  (Moleschott). — This  "strong 
acetic  acid  mixture,"  of  which  the  formula  is  strong  acetic  acid 
(1-070  sp.  gr.),  1  vol.;  alcohol  (.815  sp.  gr.),  1  vol.;  distilled 
water,  2  vols.,  causes  the  connective- tissue  substances  to  be- 
come yery  transparent.  Delicate  textures  do  not  tolerate  it 
well  (Frey). 

Molybdate  of  ammonia  has  been  recommended  by  Krause 
for  hardening  specimens.    It  has  met  with  some  favor. 

Solution  of  osmic  and  chromic  acids. — Flesch  recommends 
a  union  of  these  acids  for  hardening  and  decalcifying  bone. 
It  is  also  useful  for  hardening  other  tissues.  His  formula  is 
as  follows :  osmic  acid,  10  parts ;  chromic  acid,  25 ;  distilled  wa- 
ter, 100. 

Alcohol  and  acetic  add  and  muriatic  acid  solution. — 
Beale  gives  the  following  formula:  water,  1  oz.;  glycerine,  1 
oz.;  spirit,  2  oz.;  acetic  acid,  2  drachms;  hydrochloric  acid, 
i  drachm.  This  is  said  to  harden  well  and  be  suited  for  epithe- 
lial structures  (Frey). 

Method  of  hardening  the  brain. — Hamilton  recommends 
the  following  method :  pieces  of  brain  and  cord  cut  into  sec- 
tions not  more  than  an  inch  iji  length,  or  length  and  breadth, 
are  immersed  in  a  fluid  containing  three  parts  of  Miiller's  fluid 
and  one  of  methyl  alcohol,  and  put  away  for  some  three  weeks 
in  a  refrigerator.  Then  they  are  to  be  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
the  bichromate  of  ammonia  (1-400)  for  a  week  ;  another  week 
in  a  solution  of  1-100 ;  a  third  week  in  a  solution  of  1  to  50 ; 
and  finally  kept  in  chloral  hydrate  (12  gr.  to  the  ounce).  Be- 
fore cutting,  they  are  to  be  washed  twelve  hours  or  more  in 
water ;  they  then  are  to  stand  forty-eight  hours  in  a  syrup 
containing  two  parts  of  refined  sugar  to  one  of  water.  He  then 
cuts  with  Rutherford's  microtome.  Staining  is  done  with 
osmic  acid  and  carmine. 

For  clarification  he  uses  oil  of  cloves  or  turpentine. 

Sow  to  embed  specimens. — When  a  piece  of  tissue  is  so 
small  that  it  cannot  be  held  in  the  hand,  it  is  customary  to 
embed  it  in  some  substance  of  about  the  same  consistence-  A 
combination  of  w^ax  and  oil  answers  the  purpose  very  well ; 
they  should  be  mixed  in  about  equal  proportions  in  a  porce- 
lain dish,  and  then  heated  together  until  the  wax  is  thoroughly 
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melted.  This  having  been  done,  a  mould  should  be  at  hand  to 
receive  both  the  embedding  mixture  and  the  piece  of  tissue. 
Various  moulds  are  in  use.  Some  are  made  of  tin-foil,  and  are 
shaped  like  a  common  earthenware  garden-pot, 

A  fine,  long  cambric  needle  should  be  passed  through  the  tis- 
sue, and  then  (the  mould  being  placed  in  position)  the  point  of  the 
needle  is  to  be  pushed  through  the  bottom  into  the  table  beneath. 

Then  the  mixture  of  the  liquid  wax  and  oil,  which  has  been 
heated  to  the  point  of  melting  and  no  more,  should  be  poured 
slowly  into  the  mould,  so  as  to  slightly  cover  the  specimen. 
During  the  process  of  hardening,  minute  bubbles  of  air  will  be 
liberated  from  the  tissue  ;  they  will  escape  more  rapidly,  and 
the  embedding  material  will  harden  more  quickly  and  thor- 
oughly, if  the  microscopist  blows  gently  and  continuously  on 
the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Just  at  the  moment  when  the  mass 
is  no  longer  liquid,  the  needle  should  be  suddenly  withdrawn. 

As  soon  as  it  is  hard  throughout,  the  tin-foil  mould  may  be 
torn  off  by  breaking  the  edge  at  any  point  with  the  finger. 
The  foil  tears  like  paper. 

AVhen  moulds  are  not  at  hand,  an  excellent  substitute  may 
be  made  with  ordinary  writing  paper-  Some  confectioners 
make  them  of  pressed  paper. 

Embedding  in  glycerine  and  tragacanth, — ^Mr.  John  Ste- 
venson's plan  is  as  follows:  He  takes  two  drachms  of  glyce- 
rine and  mixes  them  with  one  drachm  and  a  half  of  powdered 
gum  tragacanth.  The  tissue  to  be  cut  is  then  placed  in  a  small 
pill-box,  and  the  mixture  poured  in.  The  box  is  then  laid 
away  in  a  cool  place  from  eight  to  twelve  hours,  when  sections 
may  be  made  with  the  knife.  In  case  the  specimen  is  to  be 
preserved  for  a  longer  time,  the  bottom  of  the  box  may  be 
taken  off,  and  the  side  slit  up.  The  specimen  will  now  be 
found  embedded  in  a  solid  elastic  cake,  and  may  be  slipped 
into  alcohol  until  required.  AVhen  it  is  to  be  kept  in  spirits 
less  than  twenty-eight  hours,  the  mixture  should  be  glycerine, 
2  drachms ;  powdered  tragacanth,  1  drachm ;  gum  arable,  15 
grains.  Tissues  that  have  lain  in  spirit  should  be  steeped  in 
cold  water  a  few  hours  before  embedding. 

The  hand  section-cutter  is  used  by  some  microscopists.  It 
is  simply  a  cylinder  which  is  designed  to  receive  the  object 
and  the  njaterial  in  which  it  is  embedded.  A  plunger,  which 
is  driven  up  from  beneath  by  the  revolution  of  a  screw,  pushes 
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up  the  specimen  so  that  it  may  be  sliced -off  by  an  ordinary 
knife.     For  some  purposes  it  is  very  useful. 

Freezing  secUmicutlers.—Oi  these  there  are  many  in  use, 
and  thoy  have  certain  advantages.  In  conjunction  with  Dr. 
J.  H.  Hunt,  of  Brooklyn,  I  have  devised  a  mudilicatiou  of  the 
ordinary  instrument.*    (Pig.  9.) 


;t  -ji 


Tv*.  0— KiT«tinff  •«:rfnn-*'nn«;  B,  roet&tllc  box;  a  cyllrnlor;  a,  wril;  c,  r,  fntme  for  holilinir  knlfc 
A.  A:  O.  ItHtlmior:  I>,  milM  htwl:  F.P.plug*:  £,  K,  tiiben  to  nt  ta  uroll;  U,  n,  ouvctk  tu  metaUlo 
box;  K.  tiioatng  tcirm  nttAcblng  box  to  tabic 

It  consists  of  the  brass  cylinder,  S,  mado  of  rather  large 
size,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  metallic  box,  B.  The 
length  of  th*'  cylinder,  with  driver,  D,  is  about  five  inches.  Tlie 
diameter  of  the  well,  a,  measures  If  inch.  Fitted  round  niid 
about  the  c^'Iinder  is  a  plate  of  glass  which  from  its  smooth- 
ness permits  the  knife  to  sweep  it  easily. 

The  knife.  A,  A,  is  large,  measuring  13  inches  in  lengih,  in- 
cluding handh?;  in  breadth,  If  inch.  It  is  fitted  into  a  brass 
frame,  c,  c,  1\  inches  in  length  and  3^  in  breadth.  Two  strong 
brass  springs,  and  two  sliding  clamps,  hold  it  in  place.  The 
knife  is  slightly  concave  on  both  sides. 

Tlie  well  is  so  large  that  it  will  hold  an  ordinary  kidney 
after  hardening,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  that  a  transverse  sec- 
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tion  may  be  made  of  the  whole  organ  at  one  sweep  of  the  knife. 
T!ie  knife  and  frame  are  modifications  of  those  devised  by  Dr.  E. 
Curtis  of  this  city,  and  the  section-cutter  and  box  are  not  dif- 
ferent in  any  essential  particulars  from  those  in  common  use. 

They  are  larger,  however,  and  the  indicator,  G,  enables  the 
observer  to  determine  with  accui'acy  the  tliickness  of  liis  sec- 
tions. Thus,  in  my  own  instrument  thirty-one  turns  of  the 
milled  head  drives  the  plug  forward  one  inch. 

Each  revolution  coust^quently  tlrivea  the  specimen  forward 
^j  inch.  Now,  the  circumference  of  the  milled  head  is  marked 
off  into  thirty  divisions. 

When  the  indicator  marks  tlmt  the  pbig:  hns  been  driven 
forward  one  division,  the  distanc*>  traversed  will  be  -^Ijf  inch. 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  determine  the  thicknei^s  of  any  sec- 
tion witli  considerable  accuracy. 

Wht^ti  it  is  desirabli^  to  pnt  the  instrnment  in  use,  the 
plug  that  is  to  be  used  is  well  oiled,  as  also  the  thread  of  the 
driver,  and  the  metallic  bo.x  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
snow. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  particular  and  oil  the  bearings 
thoroughly,  else  they  will  biml  and  the  instrument  will  be 
clogged  while  tlie  freezing  process  is  going  on.  The  usual 
plan  is  to  soak  the  tissue  (as  Br  Pritchard  suggests)  in  a 
thick  solution  of  gum,  which  cuts  like  cheese  when  frozen. 
The  soaking  should  continue  for  a  number  of  hours,  say  until 
the  next  day. 

When  the  tissue  is  ready,  a  thick  solution  of  the  gum 
should  be  poured  into  the  well  an<l  tlje  tissm^  hfld  until  it  is 
fixed  by  the  ice.  Some  non-conductor  is  to  be  placed  over 
the  well  as  soon  as  fixation  has  commenced,  in  order  that  ac- 
cess of  heat  may  be  prevented. 

If  ice  is  used  it  should  be  ground  up  finely  and  then  packed 
tightly  about  the  well;  snow  is  better.  Tlie  whole  process 
takes  only  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Tho  freezing;  spction-cutter 
is  of  use  when  we  are  desirous  of  making  a  rapid  examination 
of  fresh  tissues. 

It  is  obvious  that  they  are  seen  under  nu)re  natural  circum- 
stances than  wh*'n  they  have  passed  through  the  bichromate 
or  chromic  acid  solutions,  or  alcohol,  all  of  which  cause  more 
or  less  change  in  such  delicate  substances. 

Ir  has  been  hoped  that  by  the  freezing  method  we  should 
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learn  much  that  is  new  about  the  finer  structures  of  the  brain 
and  the  character  of  the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  body,  but 
as  yet  it  has  not  reached  our  expectations. 

Hailes's  microtome. — A  very  ingenious  and  excellent  instru- 
ment (Fig.  10)  has  been  devised  by  Dr.  William  Hailes,  Pro- 
fessor of  Histology  and  Pathological  Anatomy  at  the  Albany 
Medical  College.  Objections  to  it  will  be  mainly  on  the  ground 
of  price. 

Dr.  Hailes  uses  it  as  a  simple  instrument  or  as  a  freez- 
ing microtome,  arranged  either  for  ice  and  salt,  ether-spray, 
rhigoline,  etc. 

The  employment  of  ice  and  salt  (coarse)  is  preferred,  be- 
cause it  costs  but  little  and  freezes  the  mass  solidlj'^  and 
quickly,  and,  if  desired,  500  or  1,000  sections  can  be  obtained 
in  a  few  moments,  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  rapidity 
and  skill  of  the  operator. 

The  time  of  freezing  is  about  seven  minutes,  except  in 
very  warm  weather,  when  it  requires  a  few  moments  longer. 

The  instrument  does  not  work  quite  so  satisfactorily  in  very 
warm  weather,  owing  to  the  rapid  melting  at  the  surface  of  the 
preparation. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  mass  should  be  frozen 
solid,  or  the  sections  cannot  be  cut  smoothly. 

An  extra  freezer  may  be  employed,  and  while  one  specimen 
is  being  cut  the  other  is  being  frozen  ;  by  exchanging  cylinders 
(they  being  interchangeable)  no  delay  is  necessary. 

Tlie  art  of  cutting  is  readily  acquired.  Two  hundred  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty  sections  have  been  made  in  a  minute, 
and  of  a  uniform  thickness  of  ^h^  ^^  ^^  inch.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  remove  the  sections  from  the  knife  each  time, 
but  twenty  or  thirty  may  be  permitted  to  collect  upon  the 
blade.  They  lie  curled  or  folded  up  upon  the  knife,  and  when 
placed  in  water,  straighten  themselves  out  perfectly  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  The  knife  employed  is  an  ordinary 
long  knife  from  an  amputating  case. 

Perfectly  fresh  tissues  may  be  cut  without  any  previous 
preparation,  using  ordinary  mucilage  (acacia)  to  freeze  in,  but 
most  si)ecimens  require  special  preparation. 

If  preserved  in  Miiller's  fluid,  alcohol,  etc.,  they  require  to 
be  washed  thoroughly  for  several  hours,  and  then,  according 
to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  David  J.  Hamilton,  F.R.C.S.,  etc.,  of 
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the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  the  specimen  is  placed  in  ^ 
a  strong  syrup  (sugar,  two  ounces ;  water,  one  ounce)  for  twenty- 
four  hours;  it  is  then  n^moved  to  ordinary  mucilnge  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  finally  is  cut  in  the  freezing  microtome. 

These  sections  may  be  kept  iudetiuitely  in  a  preservative 
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Fro.  10  — Poly-mlrmtnmp  (wlthoat  frvnlng  appftratna):   A,  nnall  wnll  fltUner  <m  pynm\dt%\  bM  pUte| 
B.  pjTumMnl   iH'l-pIiitp  rtmtaininit  (Uffen'tit  niwn;  C,  mlcmm#»t<T  wtcw  :  D,  rntdu-t' whc«l  uttncticd  la 
»crew  :   E,  lever  «ftuiainfr  the  ;nU'rnmtn^r  wthw  by  incauA  of  m  jwwl  ri\nMtt\ne  in  u<<>th  of  mtcht^vwhcwlSv 
P,   •mi   i-urymK  a  (!<.(.'.  which  prcvt-nt*  tmrk   ni-.tWfl  ■.!  «:tcw  :  (J.   nviilwtiir  Kt   MmittuK  (he  thn>w  «€| 
Ipvct,  afiil  i^MnMniuenily  wvcrutnn  thi*  nii<.T"nii'l<T  •••row  ;  it.  Ifvcr-mit  for  U.\intr  r^ulntnr ;  I,  Lmlex.  wttkl 
piiliib^r  anrt  tfni<lnnt/vl  rtcale.  tr»m  \/24H\}  iiil-Ii  lo  l^'-JiX)  ini-h  ;  K.  kalte  for  t*iiitln<  scwtlon*;   U  kiiot>  li 
turn  mln-tunpttT  sltcw  dlrrct  wlicii  imwIh  nrc  lU'tacheU ;  X,  tublo  clamp ;  T,  table  uf  inlcrrutome,  vritl 
g-luM  top  to  fai-ltltAU''  rnUlnir. 

Fiti.  11.— (Vrry  much  inlitoMl  In  *lxe>.  A,  B.  hibc  contAlnln?  spcolm^n  which  iit  «niTouuitei)  by  fivtv- 
Inc  tiilxtuiv  in  tin  receiver  O,  D ;  B.  F,  ravulviUK  boppw  with  wingu,  W.  W,  fox  Ktlrring  the  Ice  ;  Q,  out- 
iul  far  meltL>d  loc. 

fluid  recommended  by  Dr.   Hamilton:    IJ.    Glycerin.,  aquml 
destil.,  aa.  5iv.  ;  acid,  carbolic,  gtt.  iij.     Boil  and  filter.     The 


addition  of  alcohol,  5  ij.,  is  advisable. 
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The  Yincent  microtome, — This  instrument,  which  was  de- 
vised by  Dr.  Vincent,  of  New  York  city,  is  a  flat  piece  of  steel 
(Fig.  12)  12  inches  long  by  2 — 2i  inches  wide,  with  a  bevelled 
cutting  edge,  6  inches  long.  The  handle  is  simply  the  rounded 
and  smoothed  extremity  of  the  knife. 

It  has  been  in  use  at  the  School  of  Histology  connected  with 
the  Columbia  Veterinary  College,  and  has  proved  to  be  a  very 
efficient  knife. 

The  mode  of  action  is  very  simple.  Tlie  object  having  been 
previously  placed  in  any  ordinary  hand-cylinder  and  mounted 
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in  wax,  paraffine,  or  pith,  the  sections  are  made  by  a  stroke  of 
the  knife,  which  is  pushed  straight  forward.  As  will  be  readily 
seen,  the  larger  the  section  the  wider  the  knife  must  be. 

The  blade  is  made  of  the  best  plate  steel,  and  is  easily  kept 
in  order. 


STAINING  FLUIDS. 

Ammonia  carmine- — This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
known  solutions.  Take  one  part,  by  weight,  of  the  best  car- 
mine, which  is  known  as  "No.  40,"  dissolve  it  in  100  parts  of 
distilled  water,  and  add  one  part  of  aqua  ammonise.  The  pre- 
vious dull  color  now  gives  place  to  a  most  brilliant  and  deep 
red.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  carmine  be  either  neu- 
tral or  very  faintly  alkaline,  else  the  color  will  diffuse  and  the 
tissues  will  not  be  differentiated.  Expose  the  fluid,  therefore, 
for  some  weeks  to  the  air,  or  evaporate  over  the  water-bath 
until  the  odor  of  ammonia  is  no  longer  perceptible. 

The  nuclei  should  be  deeply  and  brightly  stained,  while  the 
intercellular  substance  is  in  no  way  affected.  If,  however, 
diffusion  has  taken  place,  a  great  deal  of  it  may  be  removed 
by  soaking  the  section  in  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  ox- 
alic acid.  When  a  brick-red  color  has  in  this  way  been  ob- 
tained, the  object  has  been  accomplished.  Crystals  of  oxalic 
acid  are  apt  to  be  found  in  specimens  that  have  been  prepared 
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in  this  way.     It  is  therefore  desimble,  after  using  the  acid,  to 
wash  thoroughly  in  aU^ohol  or  water. 

Bora-x  cannint  (Arnuld's  furtmUa). — Tli*.^  fallowing  method 
is  given  by  Dr.  M.  N.  Miller  as  the  one  in  use  by  ^itudents  in 
the  histological  laboratory  of  the  New  York  University.  It 
originated  with  Prof.  J.  W.  S.  Arnold.  A  saturated  solution 
of  borax  is  pr(-'2>ariMl  in  a  wide-mouthed  pint  bottle.  Tlie  bui*ax 
should  be  in  some  excess.  **No.  40''  carmine  is  now  added 
to  the  solntinn  under  oonstanL  a^^itation,  until  after  a  while  it 
no  longer  dissolves,  and  an  excess  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vial,  mingled  with  the  crystals  of  borax.  After  twenty-four 
hours  the  supernatant  fluid  is  deranlod.  To  this  clear  portion 
f-3ij.  of  alcohol  are  added,  and  f.  3j.  of  caustic  soda  solution 
(U.  S.  P.).  The  staining  solution  is  now  ready.  Or,  the  alco- 
hol maybe  omitted  (Arnold),  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness ;  the  red  amoi^phous  mass  is  then  powdered.  Of  this, 
15  giTiins  are  placed  in  an  ounce  of  water,  to  which  f.  3  j.  of 
alcohol  is  added.' 

Sections,  after  staining,  should  be  washed  in  alcohol  to  re- 
move the  supertluous  coloring  iiuid,  and  then  Ij-ansferred  to  a 
saturated  solutiou'of  oxalic  acid  in  alcohol  to  fix  the  color. 
The  oxalic  acid  is  then  washed  out  in  aleohol ;  finally  the  sec- 
tions are  cleared  up  in  oil  of  cloves,  and  mounted  in  balsam  or 
dammar. 

Do\ible  staining  bf/  borax  carmine  and  indigo  carmtne, — 
Di-3,  \V.  T.  Norris  and  E.  O.  Shakespeare,  of  Philadelphia, 
liave  recommended  a  method  whieh  is  a  modification  of  Mer- 
kel's.  Two  staining  fluids  are  made,  one  red  and  the  other 
blue.  The  red  one  contains  eurmine,  gr.  7J ;  borax,  3ss.;  dis- 
tilled water,  3].  The  blue  contains  indigo  carmine,  3ss.;  bo- 
rax,  3s3. ;  and  dlstillf-d  water,  5  vij. 

After  thorough  trituration  the  ingredients  are  mixed  and 
left  in  a  vessel ;  the  supernatant  fluid  is  then  }»oured  off.  Tlie 
sections,  if  previuus?ly  hardened  in  liirlirumatt%  pieric  acid,  or 
chromic  acid,  should  be  well  washed  ;  they  then  are  to  be 
placed  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  mixture  (equal  parts)  of  the  red 
and  blue  Huids,  then  transferred,  witliout  washing,  to  a  satura- 
ted solution  of  oxalic  acid  and  allowed  to  remain  in  it  rather 
less  time  than  in  the  staining  fluid.  When  suiriuiently  bleached 
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the  sections  should  be  washed  in  water  until  every  trace  of  ox- 
alic acid  is  removed.  Sections  thus  prepared  may  be  mounted 
in  balsam  or  dammar.  Connective- tissue  substances  are  blue, 
while  the  nuclei  are  red.  The  osseous  lamellse  of  bone  are 
blue,  the  cells  in  the  lacnnse  red,  while  the  marrow  is  apple- 
green. 

Ficj'o-carmme  (Miller's), — Add  one  part  of  a  saturated  so- 
lution of  picric  acid  to  two  parts  of  the  15-grain  borax  carmine 
solution  (Arnold's).  The  epithelium  of  the  glands  and  the 
muscles  are  stained  yellow,  while  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  and  the 
connective  tissues  acquire  the  carmine  color.  Sections  should 
remain  in  the  picro-carmine  solution  for  about  twenty-four 
hours.  Next  they  are  washed  quickly  in  water,  then  in  alcohol, 
after  which  they  are  transferred  to  the  oil  of  cloves.  (For  Ran- 
vier's  method  of  making  picro-carmine,  see  the  chapter  upon 
the  Histology  of  the  Nervous  System.) 

HcsTnaioxylonsoluiion  {Boehmer's),— Dissolve  20  grains  of 
haematoxyloninone-half  an  ounce  of  absolute  alcohol;  then 
dissolve  2  grains  of  alum  in  an  ounce  of  water.  Some  drops  of 
the  first  solution  are  added  to  the  second,  which,  after  a  short 
time,  becomes  a  beautiful  violet.  It  improves  after  keeping  for 
a  few  days,  and  should  always  be  filtered  before  using  (Thin). 

Hmmaioxylon  solution  (Kleinenburg'  s). — First  make  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  in  seventy  per  cent,  alco- 
hol, and  add  alum  to  saturation. 

Then  make  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  in  seventy  per 
cent,  alcohol.  Add  the  first  to  the  second  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  eight.  To  the  mixture  add  a  few  drops  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  hsematoxylon  in  absolute  alcohol  (Thin). 

Hiematoxylon  solution  (Miller's  method). — Take  a  pint  bot- 
tle, as  in  the  former  process,  fill  with  water,  and  add  about  an 
ounce  of  common  extract  of  logwood  in  coarse  powder.  Allow 
this  to  remain  in  a  warm  place  for  twenty-four  hours,  with 
occasional  stirring.  After  the  expiration  of  this  time  add  pow- 
dered commercial  alum  until  the  liquid  changes  from  the 
muddy  brown  color  given  by  the  logwood  to  a  brilliant  purple. 

The  alum  is  to  be  added  until  no  change  is  produced.  An 
excess  of  the  salt  will  do  no  harm.  Add  about  f.  3  j.  of  alcohol, 
and  after  decanting  or  filtering  it  is  ready  for  use.  One 
may  omit  the  alcohol  at  this  stage,  and  evaporate  to  dryness 
as  in  the  borax-carmine  process.    The  powder  thus  obtained  is 
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added  to  water  when  required.  Three  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water  will  give  a  fluid  that  will  stain  alcohol-hardened  tissue 
in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  A  solution  containing  ten 
grains  to  the  ounce  will  stain  very  quickly.  If  it  is  desired  to 
keep  the  solution,  add  f.  §  j.  of  alcohol  for  each  ounce.  Haema- 
toxjlon  stainings  are  soaked  in  water  for  a  few  minutes  to 
wa.^h  out  the  alum,  then  transferred  to  alcohol,  clarified  in  the 
clove  oil,  and  finally  mounted  in  balsam  or  dammar. 

Klein's  formvla  for  hamatoxylon, — Mix  in  a  mortar  5 
grammes  of  the  officinal  extract  of  hsmatoxylon,  with  15 
grammes  of  alum,  and  pulverize  carefully.  To  this  add  grad- 
ually 25  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and  filter.  To  the  residue  add 
15  c.c.  of  distilled  water  and  again  mix  in  a  mortar,  and  filter; 
to  this  filtrate  add  2  grammes  of  alcohol.  Now  mix  the  two 
filtrates  and  keep  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle.  If  the  liquid 
should  at  any  time  become  muddy,  filter  again.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  any  acid  from  intermingling  with  the  fluid. 
Acids  cause  the  hsematoxylon  to  turn  red  ;  for  this  reason,  sec- 
tions which  have  been  hardened  in  chromic  acid  should  be 
placed  in  a  watch-glass  and  covered  with  distilled  water,  to 
which  add  a  drop  or  two  of  a  30  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic 
potassa  ;  allow  it  to  remain  therein  10  to  15  minutes.  To  use 
the  haematoxylon  fluid,  add  a  few  drops  to  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water,  so  as  to  make  a  pale  violet  solution ;  allow  sections  to 
remain  in  this  solution  for  12  to  24  hours.  Or,  a  stronger  so- 
lution may  be  employed  which  will  stain  specimens  in  10  to  30 
minutes,  and  still  give  good  results.  Mount  in  glycerine,  ace- 
tate of  potassa,  balsam,  or  better,  resinous  turpentine. 

EosiTie  solution, — Eosine,  first  introduced  by  Fischer  in 
1875,  is  much  used  in  staining  fresh  preparations.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  have  a  strong  solution  of  one  to  ten  or  twenty  on 
hand.  A  few  drops  are  then  added  to  a  watch-glassful  of  water 
or  alcohol.  Fresh  tissues  are  both  stained  and  hardened.  It 
affects  the  body  of  the  cells,  together  with  the  nuclei.  It  is  apt 
to  diffuse,  unless  special  care  is  taken,  and  long  soaking,  say 
for  twenty-four  hours,  is  practised. 

Double- staining  with  eosine  and  other  aniline  colors. — 
Schiefferdecker  first  stains  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  eosine 
and  then  in  a  one  per  cent,  watery  solution  of  an  aniline  color 
(dahlia,  methyl  violet,  or  aniline  green).  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  extract  the  color  when  dehydrating  the  specimen  in 
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alcohol  according  to  the  usual  method  ;  very  deep  staining  is 
therefore  desirable. 

Green  coloration  of  the  ntccleL — To  effect  this,  Tafani  em- 
ploys a  fluid  containing  three  or  four  parts  of  a  saturated 
watery  solution  of  aniline  blue  to  some  six  or  seven  parts  of  a 
saturated  watery  solution  of  picric  acid. 

Eo8ine  and  Jicematoxylon  for  staining  hone, — Busch  recom- 
mends eosine  and  haematoxylon  for  double-staining  the  zone  of 
ossification  in  growing  bone.  The  sections  of  decalcified  bone 
are  first  immersed  a  few  days  in  a  one-half  per  cent,  chromic 
acid  solution,  or  in  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  the  bichromate 
of  potassium,  and  then,  after  washing  with  water,  in  a  watery 
solution  of  eosine.  In  young  bone,  where  ossification  is  pro- 
gressing, the  cartilage  matrix  is  blue,  while  the  nuclei  of  the 
cartilage-cells  adjoining  the  line  of  bone  are  red;  the  contents 
of  the  medullary  spaces  are  also  bright  red,  while  in  the  bone 
trabecles  there  is  a  combination  of  blue  and  red. 

Eosine  for  perinanent  specimens. — Renaut  has  employed 
eosine  to  differentiate  all  forms  of  protoplasm,  whether  bodies 
or  their  processes.  He  either  employs  a  watery  solution  alone, 
or  with  the  admixture  of  one-third  its  volume  of  alcohol. 
The  coloration  is  obtained  after  immersion  of  the  sections  from 
one-half  minute  to  one  minute.  They  are  then  washed  in 
distilled  water,  and  may  be  preserved  in  a  neutral  solution  of 
glycerine  to  which  one  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium  has  been 
added  to  prevent  the  glycerine  dissolving  the  eosine.  These 
preparations  will  then  remain  unchanged  for  months. 

In  examining  the  fixed  corpuscles  of  the  subcutaneous  tis- 
sue, the  same  author  injects  beneath  the  skin  a  solution  of 
eosine  and  water  (1-600),  and  then  removes  a  portion  of  the  in- 
filtrated tissue  with  the  scissors.  The  fibrous  fascicles  are  un- 
affected, while  the  elastic  fibres  take  the  color  deeply. 

The  fixed  corpuscles  appear  as  red  granular  plates,  while 
their  nuclei  take  a  very  intense  color.  This  reagent,  therefore, 
is  well  suited  for  the  study  of  connective  tissues.  In  special 
instances  the  silver  method  may  be  used  first,  and  then  the 
eosine. 

Preparation  of  the  cornea. — Klein  has  adopted  the  follow- 
ing plan  for  exhibiting  this  most  delicate  tissue.  He  first  burns 
the  centre  of  the  cornea  of  a  kitten  with  caustic  potash,  and 
then,  twenty-four  hours  later,  brushes  the  surface  with  nitrate 
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of  silver,  and,  half  au  hour  afterward,  immerses  it  in  water 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid;  after  a  day  or  two  it  is  found  to 
have  a  glutinous  appeamuce.  The  lamellae  are  then  easily 
stripped  off,  and  in  the  middle  portions,  the  corneal  corpuscles 
assume  a  purplish-brown  color  while  their  ndclei  are  uncol- 
ored.  The  outliues  of  the  lymphatic  channels  are  also  shari>ly 
defined. 

PicTo-hmmatoxylon  and  eosine  {triple  staining). — Wendt 
has  described  a  method  of  double-staining  by  picric  acid  and 
hffimatoxylon.  Only  the  very  thinnest  sections,  however,  give 
satisfactory  results.  A  strong  solution  of  Ijffimatoxylon  is  first 
employed.  In  this  the  sections  are  allowed  to  remain  about 
twelve  hours.  After  wuslniig  them  in  water,  they  are  placed 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid  and  carefully  watched. 
They  may  be  removed  from  time  to  time,  examined  with  a  low 
power,  and,  when  properly  stained,  put  in  alcohol  and  mount- 
ed in  Canada  balsam  with  as  little  d»?]ay  as  possible.  To  olv 
tain  triple  staining,  eosine  may  be  convenientl}'  combined  with 
this  picro-ha?raato.xylon  method.  To  insure  good  results  some 
amount  of  practice  is  necessary. 

Double^  triple^  and  quadruple  staining. — Dr.  Gibbes  re- 
commends for  double-staining,  immersion  first  in  picro-carmine 
and  then  in  logwood,  or  which  is  better^  immersion  first  in  a 
spirituous  solution  of  rosine  or  aniline  violet,  and  then  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  aniline  blue  or  iodine  green.  In  obtaining 
Uiore  than  two  colore  there  is  considemble  difficulty.  To  ac- 
complish it  he  uses  first  the  chloride  of  gold  or  picro-carrainc 
and  then  the  spirituous  and  aqueous  solutious  of  the  ani- 
lines- 

Staining  with  Bismari  brown. — Make  a  watery  solution  of 
gr.  ij. —  z]'^  heat  and  filter;  soak  in  the  solution  about  three 
minutes;  set  the  color  with  glacial  acetic  acid  (4  jx^r  cent). 
for  half  a  minute.  After  dehydrating  with  alcohol  mount  in 
dammar  varnish.  Weigert  prepares  the  Bismark  brown  as 
follows  :  he  makes  a  concenti-ated  aqueous  solution  by  boil- 
ing in  water,  filtering  from  time  to  time.  lie  also  uses  a  weak 
alcoholic  solution,  and  combines  with  other  colors. 

[To  combine  with  eosiue — put  tho  sections  in  a  strong  aiineoas  solution  of 
Li»mark  brown ;  remove  after  abont  two  minutes,  sot  in  woak  aoctio  aoid  (four 
per  eeut.),  then  place  in  a  weak  alcoholic  or  miueoos  solution  of  eoeine.  and 
then  aguin  in  tho  acetic  acid  solution. — T.  E.  8.] 
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Solution  of  alum-carmine. — Grenacher  recommends  this 
fluid;  Take  a  one  to  five  per  cent,  solution  of  ordinary  alum, 
or  ammonia  alum  ;  boil  with  one-half  to  one  per  cent,  powdered 
carmine  for  twenty  minutes.  Filter,  and  add  a  little  carboiie 
acid  to  preserve, 

Naphlhallne  yellow  for  bone,-~\n  sections  of  the  femur 
from  a  fcetal  pig,  three  and  a  half  inches  iu  length,  the  follow- 
ing method  was  found  to  yield  very  excellinit  results  : 

After  immersion  for  tliree  days  in  Miilier's  lluid,  sections 
were  made,  and,  after  washing  in  water,  immediately  dipped  iu 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  naphthaline  yellow  (gr.  iv. —  3J.)>  J^fter 
eight  to  ten  minutes  the  sections  were  removed,  and  di])ped  in 
a  watery  solution  of  acetic  acid  of  three  per  cent.;  then  they 
were  immersed  for  about  ten  minutes  in  tlie  ordinary  sohuioa 
of  ammonia-carmine,  rendered  neutral  by  exposure  to  the 
air. 

The  sections  were  again  dipped  in  the  acetic  acid  solution 
in  order  to  set  the  color,  and  then  placed  iu  alcohol  of  eighty 
per  cent.,  and  subsequently  in  absohue  alcohol. 

The  specimens  thus  stained  sliowed  a  matrix  of  deep  trans- 
parent chrome  yellow.  The  young  bone-corx)uscles  and  osteo- 
blasts, on  the  other  hand,  together  with  the  fibrous  tissue, 
assumed  a  brilliant  rose  color,  tlius  affording  an  excellent  con- 
trast between  forming  and  formed  bone. 

Staining  with  methyl-green  ami  indullne. — Calberla  has 
introduced  two  new  substances  into  use,  viz.,  methyl-green  and 
induline.     The  one  stains  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  the  nuclei  of  vessels  and  nerve-sheaths  rose 
color,  while   the  cells  of  the  corium  and   their  nuclei  are  a 
2?ioletred;  tlie  other  colors  the  c^^lls  of  tlu^  Malpighian  layer 
greenish  blue.     Combinations  of  metliyl  green  and  eosine  are 
recommended.     Eosine  (one  part)  and  methyl  grnen  (sixty 
fl)  are  to  be  dissolved  in  a  thirty  per  cent,  solution  of  warm 
Icohol,     The  epithelial  nuclei  take  a  violet  blue,  the  nuclei 
iof  connective  tissue  a  gr»»enisli  blue,  and  the  cell-body  a  red 
lor.      Singular  differentiations  are  made;   thus,   wliile  the 
trinted  muscle  is  red,   the  nuclei  are  green.    On  the  other 
and,  smooth  muscular  tissue  is  green,  and  the  intercellular 
nbstance  red.   In  the  salivary  glands  the  cells  of  tlie  excretory 
acts  are  blue,  wliile  the  so-called  secretory  cells  are  red.     In- 
alino  dissolves  in  warm  water  and  in  dilute  alcohol.    Take  a 
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concentrated  watery  solution,  dilute  it  with  six  times  its 
volume  of  water,  then  immerse  the  preparations  from  5  to  20 
minutes,  wash  them  out  aud  clarify  in  oil  of  clovuji  or  glycerine- 
The  peculiarity  of  this  material  is  that  it  never  affects  the 
nucleus,  but  only  the  cell-body-  More  frequently,  however,  it 
is  the  intercellular  substance  that  is  colored  blue. 

Purpurhie. — Ranvier  has  recommended  this  dye,  which  is 
extracted  from  madder.  Alum  (one  part)  is  dissolved  in  dis- 
tilled water  (two  hundred  parts) ;  the  fluid  is  then  heated  to 
the  boiling  point  in  a  porcelain  dish.  Tlu'U  a  small  quantity 
of  purpurine  is  dissolved  in  distilled  water  and  added  to  it. 
Sufficient  purpurine  should  be  added  to  leave  a  residue,  by 
which  it  is  certain  that  the  solution  is  saturated.  While  still 
hot  it  is  to  be  filtered  into  alcohol  of  one-fourth  the  total 
volume.  The  fluid  lias  an  oraup:e  red  color,  and  is  more  effi- 
cient when  fresh.  Sections  should  be  immersed  fi"om  24  to  48 
hours. 

French  arcliilSlaining  with  extract. — Wedl  uses  this 
substance,  which,  after  the  loss  of  the  ammonia,  is  dissolved 
in  20  c.c.  absolute  alcohol,  fi  c.c.  acetic  acid  of  1.070  sp.  gr., 
and  40  c.c.  of  distilled  water  so  as  to  make  a  saturated  solu- 
tion. Protoplasm  and  matrix,  but  not  nuclei,  are  colored  a 
beautiful  red. 

Alizarine. — This  aniline  color  is  recommended  by  Than- 
holTor,  but  experience  is  limited  with  reference  to  it.  It  has  a 
golden  yellow  color,  and  is  easily  fixed  by  the  tissues. 
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Staining  with  osmic  and  oxalic  acids, — Broesicke  adopts 
the  following  method : 

Little  pieces  of  fresh  or  freshly  dried  preparations  are  left 
for  an  hour  in  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  osmic  acid;  then 
they  are  carefull}^  washed  aud  soaked  in  a  cold  saturated  solu- 
tion of  oxalic  acid,  and  finally  examined  in  water  or  gly- 
cerine. Elastic  fibres  are  yellow,  fat  is  blaek,  whihi  th<^  walls 
of  capillaries  and  many  connective-tissue  substances  are 
red- 

Chloride  of  gold  and  lemon  juice,  —  Ranvier  is  in  the 
ibit  of  demonstmting   the  corneal  nerves  by  usin"-  lemon- 
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juice  in  which  the  tissue  is  left  five  minutes.  Then  it  is  soaked 
for  15  to  20  minutes  in  3  c.c.  of  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  the 
gold  chloride,  and  finally  25  to  30  minutes  in  distilled  water 
to  which  one  or  two  drops  of  acetic  acid  has  been  added.  After 
two  or  three  days'  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  fibres  become  dis- 
tinct. 

Nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  (gr.  j. — iv. —  f  j.)  is  much  used. 
The  details  of  the  method  will  be  found  in  the  Chapter  on  the 
Lymphatics. 

chloride  of  gold  has  also  been  much  used  in  studying 
the  so-called  lymph-canalicular  system  of  the  cornea.  The 
method  of  employing  it  will  be  found  in  the  section  relating  to 
the  cornea. 

Osmic  add  in  solution  is  also  very  useful.  Its  effects  are 
given  in  the  chapter  on  the  General  Histology  of  the  Nervous 
System. 

^Methyl-green  for  showing  v^a^y  change, — Curschmann,  of 
Hamburg,  has  recommended  this  reagent  to  effect  the  same 
object  as  the  niolet  de  Paris  of  Cornil.  A  solution  of  about 
five  grains  to  the  ounce  is  used.  The  specimens  are  bathed  in 
the  fluid  a  few  minutes  or  hours.  They  take  the  color  quickly. 
After  staining  they  may  be  mounted  in  glycerine.  The  amy- 
loid material  assumes  a  brilliant  rose  color.  The  surrounding 
tissue  takes  a  dull  green. 

Wicker sheimefs  preserving  liquid, — This  material  has 
been  extensively  used  of  late,  and  there  are  several  formulae 
for  it.  Among  the  most  recent  modifications  is  that  made  by 
the  firm  of  Poetz  &  Flohr,  of  Berlin.  For  immersing  speci- 
mens the  ingredients  are :  arsenious  acid,  12  grains ;  sodium 
chloride,  60 grains;  potassium  sulphate,  150 grains;  potassium 
nitrate,  18  grains ;  potassium  carbonate,  15  grains ;  water,  10 
litres ;  glycerine,  4  litres ;  wood  naphtha,  f  litre,  A  modified 
fluid  is  used  for  injecting  the  blood- vessels.  This  is  suitable  for 
all  fresh  tissues,  preserving  them  in  their  natural  color  and 
consistence. 

If  the  tissues  are  to  be  used  subsequently  for  the  micro- 
scope, it  is  said  that  they  should  be  washed  thoroughly  in 
water,  but  it  seems  from  recent  experiments  that  the  fluid  un- 
fits them  for  minute  examination.  It  is  also  rather  expensive, 
and  has  an  extremely  pungent  and  unpleasant  odor. 
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METHODS  OF  IXJECTI:N'0  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS.' 


Good  injections  are  liard  to  make,  requiring  skill,  patience, 
and  practice.  First  of  all,  it  is  essential  to  have  a  perfectly 
trajisparent  injivlin^  materiiil.  This  is  usually  made  up  with 
gelatinii  and  colijred  by  carmine  or  Prussian  blue.  When 
carmine  is  used  it  is  customary  to  dissolve  it  in  ammonia,  fil- 
ter, and  then  add  it  to  the  solution  of  gelatine.  In  ord<'r  to 
obtain  a  neutral  or  faintly  acid  litpiid,  acetic  acid  is  added. 
drop  by  drop,  until  the  alkalinity  is  overcome,  but  there  must, 
at  the  same  tim<%  b**  nti  preripitatlon  uf  carmine,  which  is  best 
detected  by  the  granules  of  carniine  seen  in  the  jield  of  the 
microscope.  If  alkaline^  the  color  diffuses  and  the  result  is 
a  failure. 

It  is  diflBcult  to  lay  down  anj-  rule  in  reference  to  the  amount 
of  acetic  acid  necessary  ;  the  color  of  the  liquid  is  the  1>est 
and  only  satisfactory  test.  The  amnionincal  odor,  if  very 
slight,  cannot  be  detected,  and  thereforn  is  useless  as  a  test. 
A  slight  i*xcess  of  acid,  however,  will  do  no  harm. 

The  prepamtirin  of  the  b!ue  injecting  fluid  is  less  difficult. 

Usually  Briieke's  soluble  Berlin  blue  is  used;  it  can  be 
procured  at  most  of  the  large  drug  stores,  but  if  not  obtaina- 
ble, may  be  made  as  follow.s  (Klein) : 

*'  Take  of  potassic  ferrocyanide  217  gmmmes,  and  dissolve  in 
one  litre  of  water  (solution  A),  Take  one  litre  of  a  ten  per  cent, 
solution  of  ferric  chloride  (solution  B).  Take  four  litres  of  a 
satumted  solution  of  sulpliate  of  soda  (solution  C).  Add  to 
A  and  B  two  litres  of  C.  Then,  with  constant  stirring,  pour 
the  ferric  chloride  mixture  into  a  vessel,  collect  the  precipitate 
upon  a  flannel  stnuner,  returning  any  blue  fluid  wlurh  at  first 
escapes  through  the  pores  of  the  flannel  ;  allow  the  solutions 
to  drain  off.  Pour  a  little  distilled  water  over  the  blue  mass, 
returning  the  first  washing  if  colored,  and  renew  tlie  water 
from  da}'  to  day  until  it  drips  througli  permanently  of  a  deep  j 
blue  color.  This  is  a  sign  that  the  salts  are  washed  away,  and  ■ 
all  that  is  further  necessary  is  to  collect  the  pasty  mass  from 
the  strainer  and  allow  it  to  dry."  i      i 

Having  obtained  the  soluble  Berlin  bine,  it  will  be  mnch  ■ 

I  Prepared  for  the  editor  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Porter,  Curator  of  the  Preebjrtetiaa  Uoe- 
pital.  New  Tork  dtjr. 
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simpler  to  inject  both  arteries  and  veins  with  the  same  solution. 
If  a  small  animal  is  to  be  employed  (as  the  rabbit,  for  instance) 
it  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  inject  through  the  aorta. 
If,  however,  an  organ  from  the  human  body  is  to  be  injected, 
through  the  main  vessels  of  that  part.  To  commence  with,  the 
kidney  is  probably  the  best,  as  it  is  small  and  of  firm  consis- 
tence. 

For  injecting  with  the  red  gelatine  liquid  the  following  rules 
will  be  found  of  service,  and  yield  good  results: 

Take  40  grammes  of  Cox's  best  English  gelatine,  place  it 
in  a  jar,  and  add  just  water  enough  to  cover  it ;  let  it  stand 
for  several  hours,  when  it  will  imbibe  the  water,  being  hygro- 
scopic ;  it  may  then  be  dissolved  over  a  water-bath. 

Take  of  the  carmine  22  grammes  and  dissolve  in  40  c.c.  of 
aqua  ammonise,  then  add  240  c.c.  distilled  water,  and  filter. 
The  preparation  of  the  carmine  solution  had  better  be  com- 
menced the  day  before,  as  it  takes  about  twenty-four  hours  to 
filter.  The  gelatine  and  carmine  solutions  are  raised,  separately, 
to  the  same  temperature,  when  the  gelatine  solution  is  gradu- 
ally added  to  the  carmine  solution,  under  constant  stirring. 
The  injection  fiuid,  which  is  now  of  a  deep  cherry-red  color  and 
alkaline  reaction,  is  precipitated  with  acetic  acid  until  the  deep 
cherry  color  gives  place  to  a  bright  red,  and  the  ammoniacul 
odor  is  exchanged  for  that  of  acetic  acid.  At  this  point  a  little 
more  acid  may  be  added  without  doing  harm.  In  case  the 
liquid  should  be  found  too  concentrated,  a  little  more  water 
may  be  added.  For  the  blue  mass  the  following  method  may 
be  adopted : 

Take  66  grammes  of  gelatine,  and  prepare  as  in  the  former 
case.  Add  4  grammes  of  soluble  Berlin  blue  in  substance  and 
360  c.c.  of  water. 

The  blue  will  also  be  found  slow  in  filtering.  When  both 
are  heated  to  the  same  temperature  add  the  gelatine  to  the 
bine  solution,  with  constant  stiiTing.  When  this  has  been 
done,  a  solution  of  the  iron  salts  may  be  added  to  intensify  the 
blue  color,  care  being  exercised  not  to  add  enough  of  the  iron 
to  coagulate  the  gelatine.  This  liquid  also  may  be  diluted 
if  found  so  concentrated  that  it  will  not  flow  easily.  The 
liquids  having  been  prepared,  the  organ  carefulh^  removed 
from  the  body,  thoroughly  washed  out  and  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature of  98°  F.J  everything  is  ready  for  injection.     The  fill- 
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ing  of  the  vessels  may  be  accomplished  in  one  of  two  ways : 
either  by  forcing  in  the  fluid  with  a  syringe  or  by  the  pressure 
of  a  column  of  water.  The  syringe  is  the  simplest,  but  requires 
practice  and  skill  in  manipulation. 

Having  inserted  the  canula  into  the  artery,  the  kidney  may 
be  entirely  filled  with  either  the  red  or  blue  injecting  liquid. 
When  the  organ  is  seen  to  be  swollen,  tense,  and  well  colored 
the  vessels  must  be  tied  off,  and  the  kidney  placed  in  a  freez- 
ing mixture  until  the  gelatine  has  set.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, the  organ  should  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  placed 
first  in  a  weak  solution  of  alcohol  (seventy  per  cent,  or  less), 
and  the  strength  of  the  alcohol  gradually  increased  until  the 
specimen  is  sufficiently  hard  for  cutting.  The  object  of  using 
weak  alcohol  is  to  prevent  too  great  shrinkage  of  the  gelatine. 
If  two  colors  are  used,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  beforehand  how 
much  fluid  will  be  necessary  to  fill  the  arterial  and  venous  sys- 
tems, and  not  have  the  one  encroach  on  the  other.  For  an 
ordinary  kidney,  about  250  c.c.  of  the  injecting  liquid  should 
be  prepared  to  fill  the  arterial  vessels,  and  nearly  double  to 
fill  the  veins.  The  following  rales  must  be  observed  in  inject- 
ing: keep  the  gelatine  solutions  and  the  organ  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  same  temperature.  Immerse  the  organ  in  warm 
water  during  the  process.  Avoid  the  entitince  of  air  into  the 
canula  when  connecting  the  syringe.  Inject  slowly,  and  give 
the  fluid  time  to  work  its  way  into  the  minute  capillary  rami- 
fications. 

The  above  rules  can  be  applied  to  any  organ,  with  such 
modifications  as  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  operator. 
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CHAPTER    IIL 

THE  BLOOD. 

In  man  and  most  vertebrates  the  blood  consists  of  a  clear 
fluid,  the  liqtuyr  sanguinis  or  plasma^  in  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  corpuscles  are  very  evenly  distributed.  Of  these  there 
are  two  prominent  varieties,  differing  much  in  character — the 
red  and  the  colorless  or  white.  The  former  are  greatly  in  ex- 
cess, and  give  to  the  liquid  its  characteristic  red  appearance, 

In  relative  proportion  the  two  vary  greatly  within  certain 
limits.  Usually  there  is  but  one  of  the  white  to  600  or  1,200  of 
the  red  ;  but  these  numerical  relations  are  disturbed  by  vari- 
ous diseases,  and  the  white  may  equal  the  red,  or  even,  in  rare 
cases,  exceed  them. 

In  fresh  liquid  blood  the  corpuscles  are  the  only  solid  mat- 
ters visible  under  the  microscope ;  nor  is  there  any  difference 
in  this  respect  with  coagulated  blood,  when  the  quantity  is 
large.  If,  however,  a  little  should  be  allowed  to  dry,  fibrin 
may  be  deposited  under  the  form  of  delicate  filaments,  which 
are  superimposed  on  one  another  without  definite  order. 

In  one  hundred  volumes  of  blood  there  are  said  to  be  thirty- 
six  volumes  of  corpuscles  and  sixty-four  of  plasma.  This  ratio, 
however,  is  altered  somewhat  by  different  conditions,  such  as 
the  age  and  health  of  the  individual. 

The  red  corpuscles  in  man  and  other  mammals,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  are  bi-concave  bodies,  circular  in  outline.  In 
birds,  amphibia,  and  almost  all  fishes  thej'-  are  also  bi-concave 
or  hollowed  out  at  the  centre,  but  have  an  elliptical  contour. 
In  the  human  species  nuclei  or  centiTil  bodies  appear  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life,  but  subsequently  are  invisible,  unless  arti- 
ficial means  are  used  to  display  tliem.  In  birds,  amphibia,  and 
fishes  a  rounded  prominence  is  also  seen  at  the  centre,  which  is 
particularly  well  marked  when  the  corpuscle  happens  to  be 
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turned  bo  that  its  edge  meets  the  eye.  This  prominence  cor- 
responds to  the  ordinary  nucleus  of  other  elementary  bodies  or 
cells.  Ill  this  position  the  peculiar  shaj}e  of  the  corpuscles, 
with  tlieir  constricted  centri^s  and  rounded  extremities,  has 
suggested  a  comparison  between  tliem  and  the  little  cakes 
known  as  lady's-fingers.     (See  Pig.  13.) 

It  is  obvious  also  that  this  varying  thickness  of  the  disk  will 
have  some  effect  upon  the  microscopic  image,  for  the  whole 
superficies  cannot  be  in  focus  at  one  time,  even  when  the  cor- 


Vto.  13.— En]  oorptuclm  of 


Pio.  14.— Hnmnn  red  blood-oarnDBcle*:  a,  ^lobntes 
•htiwiuif  the  fluablp  coiitoar;  6,  tclobalas  tamed  un 
edge ;  c,  the  mmc  In  roitleanx  Uk«  ooln.      HoUett. 


piiscle  is  turned  flatwise  to  the  eye.  There  will  be  some  difler- 
eace  between  the  level  of  the  thickest  and  thinnest  portions. 
As  a  result,  when  one  is  dark  the  other  is  bright,  wlien  one  is 
well  defined  tlie  other  is  blurred.  This  statement  serves  for  an 
explanation  of  the  double  contour  that  is  sometimes  observed 
in  human  blood  (see  Fig.  14),  though  it  has  also  been  offered 
in  support  of  the  theory  that  the  semi-solid  and  elastic  matter 
of  which  the  disk  is  mainly  composed  has  an  external  envelope 
or  limiting  membrane  of  different  density.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  ]>roperty  of  double  refraction  which 
explains  the  double  contour,  belongs  to  all  transparent  bodies 
that  liave  rounded  edges,  such  as  drops  of  water  or  oil,  in 
which  cases  there  is  plainly  no  enveloping  or  peripheral  wall. 
When  tlie  lens  and  eye-piece  are  suitably  combined,  as  in  the 
^best  microscopes,  the  double  marking  is  often  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  discover.  On  the  other  hand  a  poor  optical  com- 
bination will  generally  exhibit  it  to  an  unpleasant  degree,  and 
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^ially  if  great  ainplilicatic 


3  aimed  at.  Lenses  of  very 
high  power  are  also  apt  in  any  case  to  exhibit  the  same  ap- 
pearances. 

Metfiiurevients  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  man  and  ani- 
mals,— The  average  diameter  of  the  human  red  globule  is  still 
a  matter  of  discussion.  The  faulty  measurements  of  the  older 
writers  have  led  to  some  uiiscoaceptioa  uri  these  puiuts,  and  the 
matter  has  required  new  study.  Welcker,  wlin  has  long  been 
an  authority  on  the  Continent,  gave  .00774  mm.  as  the  average 
breadth  in  the  human  mah.%  witli  a  minimum  of  .iM)4r>  mm.,  the 
latter  from  personal  observation.  A  maximum  of  .010  mm. 
has  been  given  by  Max  Sehultze,  while  Frey  places  the  average 
thickness  at  .WIS  mm.  Later  investigatious  by  llayem  show 
that  a  diameter  of  .012  mm.  or  even  .014  mm.  may  be  reached, 
wliilt'  he  has  known  it  to  f:ill  as  low  as  J>l)22  mm.  ELsberg 
gives  the  mean  diameter  of  the  red  bkiod-corpuscle  at  .CK)7.1 
mm. J  agreeitig  very  m^arly  with  Welcker,  He  lias  observed  a 
maximum  of  .OloiO  mm.,  and  a  minimum  of  .00422  mm. 

Measurements  of  single  corpuscles  have  no  value  in  deter- 
mining the  particular  animal  from  which  the  blood  has  been 
obtained,  and  this  is  an  object  of  prime  importancL*  in  medico- 
legal cases.  It  is  common,  therefore,  to  make  a  hundred  or 
more  single  measurements,  and  then  take  the  average  of  them. 
And  yet  this  figure  may  vary  considerably  in  different  individ- 
uals, or  even  in  the  same  one.  In  the  blood  of  the  pupp}',  for 
instance  (the  size  of  tlie  dog^s  corpuscle  being  very  nearly 
that  of  man*s),  a  recent  observer  found  that  the  average  diam<»- 
ter  of  fifty  corpuscles  varied  only  two-niillionth  of  an  incli 
from  a  like  avei*age  of.  Mty  taken  from  his  own  blood.  In 
anotlier  instance,  taking  forty  from  a  puppy,  he  found  that 
the  average  difTered  onl}''  &^ven-millinnth  uf  an  inch  from  a 
similar  average  of  his  own  (Woodward). 

Opposite  is  given  a  table  of  blood-corpuscle  measurements 
by  Welcker  and  others. 

By  referring  to  it,  the  cat's  and  rabbit's  corpuscles  will  be 
found  to  have  an  average  diameter  which  is  not  far  distant 
from  man's  and  dog's,  while  the  minimum  and  maximum 
diameters  of  each  show  conolusively  tliat  a  large  number  of 
their  corpuscles  would  be  likely  to  equal  man's,  and  there- 
fore make  it  impossible  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  To 
obviate  this  source  of  error  a  very  large  number  of  corpuscles 
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would  have  to  be  measured  separately,  as  we  have  ah-eady 
seen,  and  then  an  average  taken  of  them  all,  before  even  a 
guarded  opinion  could  be  given  as  to  the  source  of  the  blood. 
Still  other  difficulties,  however,  are  apt  to  beset  the  microscop- 
ist.  The  blood  is  usually  dried  and  in  small  quantity.  Tlie 
disks  are  then  shrunken.  If  we  endeavor  to  restore  them  to 
their  original  shape,  as  by  soaking  in  blood-serum,  we  are 
never  sure  of  having  accomplished  the  object,  or  that  we  have 
not  overdone  it.  This  statement  will  be  better  understood  by 
experiments  that  will  be  detailed  at  another  point  in  this 
chapter.  Where  blood-corpuscles  are  elliptical,  as  in  birds, 
there  is  much  less  opportunity  for  error, 

MeamiremenU  of  red  Bio&d-eorpwicles. 


Maxlmnm 
di«meter. 


Uinlmnm 
diameter. 


Average 
diameter. 


Dog 

Cat 

Babbit 

Sheep 

Ooat(old) 

**    (eight  days  old) 

Hoschoa  javaniooB , 

Elephant. 

Pigeon  (old) , 

'*      (fledgliDg) 

Chicken 

Duck . 

Vespertilion 

Triton  cristatas 

Salamandta  ctTptobranchna 

Japonicns 

Lepidoeiren  annectens. 


.0083 
.0074 
.0080 
.0056 
.0046 
.0066 
.0030 
.0106 
.0160 
.0140 
.0182 
.0140 
.0066 
.0327 
.0416 
.0579 
.0440 


mm. 
.0065 
.0068 
.0063 
.0038 
.0036 
.0039 
.0023 
.0084 
.0133 
.0116 
.0104 
.0118 
.0054 
.0359 


.0460 
.0360 


mm. 
.0073 
.0065 
.0069 
.0050 
.0041 
.0054 
.0025 
.0094 
.0147 
.0126 
.0121 
.0139 
.0061 
.0293 
.0378 
.0613 
.0410 


Arerage 
length. 

Average 
breadth. 

Prol^^nii  angninenfi > 

mm. 

.058 
.075 

mm. 
.034 

Ampfaiona  tridactylnm  (Schmidt) • 

.047 

The  number  of  the  red  globules. — It  has  commonly  been  held* 
that  the  blood  of  an  adult  man  contains  5,000,000  red  corpus- 
cles in  each  cubic  millimetre.    In  an?emic  conditions  this  num- 
ber may  be  reduced  below  3,000,000,  while  in  fair  physical 
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bf^lth  it  has  reached  6,0<X),000  and  over.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances 4,500.000  is  thought  to  argue  a  fair  bodily  condi- 
tion (Keyes;. 

Qojte  recently  Harem  has  given  an  instance  where  the  nmnber  was  reduced 
to  800,000.  This  extraordinary  state  he  has  caUed  aghbuUe  iniaue;  the  name 
offhbuHe  extreme  was  given  to  a  condition  observed  on  another  oocaoion  irhen 
he  counted  onlv  450,000  corpnacles. 

The  blood-globules  in  an  indifferent  fluid, — ^In  order  to  get 
a  proper  conception  of  the  various  influences  that  act  upon  the 
red  corpuscles,  so  as  to  alter  their  form,  size,  and  internal 
appearance,  it  is  essential  to  subject  them  to  some  of  the  more 
common,  such  as  water,  acids,  alkalies,  electricity,  etc.  In 
no  other  way  can  the  student  appreciate  the  extraordinary 
changes  which  these  bodies  suflfer,  and  indeed  a  knowledge  of 
such  matters  is  quite  necessary  in  studying  the  histology  of 
either  normal  or  diseased  tissues. 

Unfortunately  we  are  not  always  able  to  use  human  blood 
for  these  demonstrations  because  the  corpuscles  are  too  small, 
and  consequently  the  alterations  do  not  admit  of  easy  observa- 
tion. We  naturally  turn  to  an  object  that  has  larger  corpuscles 
and  may  l>e  procured  with  little  trouble  or  expense. 

The  frog  is  therefore  selpoted,  or,  (»ven  better  still,  the  newt, 
which  is  es|)ecially  well  suited  for  this  purpose.  At  first  the 
blorxl  may  be  examined  in  a  menstruum  similar  to  the  liqnor 
.sanguinis  or  plasma,  and  the  frog's  aqueous  humor  is  usually 
found  satisfactorj'. 

To  a  drop  of  this  latter  add  an  equal  quantity  of  the  blood, 
mix  them  w*fll  witli  a  glass  rod,  and  adjust  an  ordinary 
i  inch  circle.  The  aqueous  humor  exerts  no  special  influ- 
ence ov»*r  tlie  corpuscles,  and  is  therefore  called  an  ind\f- 
ferenl  fluid.  If  it  be  impossible  to  obtain  aqueous  humor,  an 
excnllfnt  subrttirute  may  be  found  in  the  fresh  fluid  from  a 
hydrocele  or  ovarian  cyst,  or  we  may  use  serum  to  which  iodine 
has  been  addf*d,  which  i.s  then  called  iodized  serum.  To  six 
ounces  of  the  fluid  tw<.*nty  grains  of  finely  powdered  iodine  are 
add'Hl.  After  prolonged  agitation  the  iodine  will  be  dissolved, 
and  the  mixture  thus  ])repared  may  be  kept  for  a  number  of 
months.  Suspended  in  this  liquid  the  blood  is  studied  to 
advantage  with  a  lens  of  moderate  power,  such  as  an  ordinary 
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J  inch.  The  contents  of  the  disk  will  appear  homogeneoics^ 
which  is  a  term  that  merely  indicates  an  «y?/;*7r^7i7  absence  of 
structure.  The  nucleus  and  nucleolus  should  also  be  invisible. 
The  shape  of  the  corpuscles  is  oval,  and  they  are  flattened  and 
have  rounded  edges,  with  hollowed  centres,  in  which  a  promi- 
nence is  usually  seen  (Fig,  13t.  The  profoplasni  is  the  sub- 
stance of  which  the  disk  is  made  ;  it  has  a  light  yellow  color, 
and  is  doll  or  pellucid  in  appearance,  much  like  semi-solid 
jelly. 

Brownian  aiid  aviceboid  motements, —  Using  the  same 
metuod  of  preparation  the  wJtUe  corpuscles  or  leucocytes  are 
seen  to  good  advantage.  They  are  much  smaller  than  the  red 
disks  (in  the  frog— the  reverse  of  human  blood),  and  there  is 
wide  range  in  size,  one  histologist  (Klein)  having  described  as 
many  as  thirty  varieties.  In  llie  interior,  little  dark  spots  are 
sometimes  seen  in  constant  vibration.  By  a  skilled  observer  they 
are  readily  detected,  even  with  a  good  i  inch  glass.  When 
such  specks  are  numerous  the  bodies  are  said  to  be  granular- 
la  the  newt's  blood  this  phenomenon  is  usually  best  seen. 
The  word  grantde  has  been  applied  in  these  cases  from  the 
notion  once  prevalent  that  the  little  dots  were  molecules  sus- 
pended in  a  menstruum  of  some  sort  that  filled  the  corpuscle. 
This  subject  is  now  eliciting  much  study,  but  the  movement, 
whatever  its  significance  may  be,  is  called  the  Browniaii  move- 
ment. 


I 

I 


Klein,  >rho  states  that  the  newt*8  loncocyt«  is  traversed  by  an  intra<?ellular 
network,  believes  that  the  movement  jost  described  is  due  to  the  motion  of  the 
"disintegrated  network "  under  the  sttmulns  of  imbibed  water.  Under  thia 
explflJiation  the  Oftcillatorr  movement  in  the  corpuscles  of  the  human  saliva 
wouhi  inilicfite  death  rather  than  life.  When  fluid  has  been  withdrawn  by 
evaporation  the  plienomenon  ceasea  AeoonUng  to  other  histologists  this 
vibratile  motion  is  au  indication  of  vital  action. 

Tlie  remarkable  change  in  form  which  these  corpuscles  un- 
dergo is  a  more  positive  indication  of  vital  power  in  the  leuco- 
cyte. 'When  the  little  body  is  placed  under  conditions  which 
imitate  those  of  its  natural  state  it  commences  to  put  forth 
processes  and  then  withdraw  them,  carrying  on  these  move- 
ments slowly,  but  with  a  certain  degree  of  regularity.  While 
this  is  being  accomplished  the  corpuscle  is  observed  to  move 
about  from  place  to  place. 
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In  Fig.  16  the  leucocytes  are  seen.    Those  marked  with  tlie 
letter  a  are  engaged  in  amceboid  motion.    The  one  marked  b 
if  in  a  state  of  contraction.    This  phenomenon  is  called  amce- 
boid ?novemeniy  because  it  resem- 
bles that  of  the  ama>ba — the  lit- 
tle microscopic  organism   found 
in  stagnant  water.     In  order  to 
permit  these  changes  to  continuf* 
for  some  length  of  time,  it  is  well 
(^K^  m      ^      to  paint  a  little  oil  or  glycerine 

^^H  ^^rv  around    the  edge  of  the  circle. 

mEP  Evaporation  is  tlnis  prevented. 

If  the  warm  slide  be  used  the 
changes  will  follow  Aviih  greater 
rapidity.  Both  Brownian  and 
amoeboid  movements  are  usually  confined  to  a  limited  number 
of  the  corpuscles,  and  the  former  often  to  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  interior. 

Tlie  slide '  for  heating  consists  of  an  ordinary  glass  slide 
(Fig.  16)  upon  which  is  riveted  a  thin  copper  plate  (&)  perfor- 
ated in  the  centre,  so  as  to  allow  space  for  the  drop  of  blood 
which  is  to  be  examined.  From  the  copper  plate  extends  an 
arm  (c)  over  which  is  slipped  a  spiral  copper  wire  (e),  that  is 
heated  by  the  (lame  of  an  alcoliol  lamp.  By  this  means  tho 
glass  plate  is  kept  warm  and  with  it  the  drop  of  blood.  In 
order  to  secure  a  proper 
amount  of  heat  and  no 
more,  it  is  customary 
to  put  a  little  bit  of 
cocoa  butter  upon  the 
corner  of  the  slide.  The 
butter  melts  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body, 
and  after  this  point  lias 

been  reached  the  lamp  ^^^  Ift— Sil<loforh«itinir:  a,iaido;  »,oop|Mrptata ;€,■!■ 

*        nvnr  wUch  the  Kplr&t  wire  \a)  \m  ailpped 

should  be  carried  along 

the  wire  away  from  the  slide  until  the  precise  distance  is  found 
at  which  this  partinular  degree  of  heat  will  be  maintained.        i 
Adion  of  a  dilute  salt  solution. — It  is  often  difficult,  and, 
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indeed,  impossible,  to  obtain  aqueous  humor  or  even  an  animal 
fluid  such  as  lias  been  described,  and  microscopists  have  accord- 
ingly made  use  of  a  substitute  that  can  be  prepared  at  any  time 
and  kept  indefinitely.  This  is  a  solution  of  coniinon  salt  in 
distilled  water  (1 — 4<X)).  Add  a  drop  of  fresh  frog's  blood  to  a 
drop  of  the  salt  solution,  mix  them  well,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  delicate  protoplasm  of  the  led  blood-corpijscle,  most 
susceptible  of  change,  is  not  altered  in  appearance,  though  the 
body  itself  will  change  in  form  fi-om  the  elliptical  to  the  spher- 
ical. This  salt  solution  lias  been  founds  in  practice,  an  excellent 
sabstitute  for  blood-serum,  and  is  very  generail}'-  used  in  ex- 
amining fresh  sp)ecimens,  where  it  is  important  to  avoid  any 
material  change  in  the  corpuscle, 

AcJion  of  distilled  wetter — Irrigation, — ^The  effect  of  water 
is  also  noteworthy,  as  it  is  a  very  important  cousidei*ation  in 
both  histological  and  pathological  work,  especially  the  latter. 
Take  a  drop  of  frog's  blood,  add  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of 
distilled  water  and  apply  a  cover.  The  nucleus  or  central  body 
will  now  be  readily  seen,  surrounded  by  a  yellow  border  ;  the 
body  of  the  corpuscle  or  peripheral  part  will  at  tlie  same  time 
gradually  become  paler  and  larger.  Now  add  distilled  water 
slowly,  drop  by  drop,  in  the  following  way  :  Take  a  long  strip 
of  tissue  or  filter  paper  about  half  the  length  of  the  slide  and  in 
breadth  equal  to  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  cover.  Apply 
the  water  with  an  ordinary  minim  dropper,  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  cover,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  paper  strip.  This  latter 
will  now  take  up  the  excess  of  water  and  cause  a  stream  to 
pass  through  the  specimen.  This  process  is  called  irrigation. 
Push  the  paper  a  short  distance  under  the  edge  of  the  cover, 
and  the  solid  particles  in  the  fluid  will  be  carried  to  the  edge 
of  the  paper,  where  they  will  remain  at  rest  and  may  be  ob- 
served at  one's  leisure. 

This  plan  is  often  OBefnl  in  other  boHb  of  microscopic  work,  as  in  looking 
lor  renal  casts,  iirinarv  crystals,  etc.  It  may  save  luucli  valuable  time.  I  first 
iMnied  it  from  my  friend,  Dr.  Edward  Curtis,  of  this  city. 


Continued  addition  of  water  will  cause  the  corpuscles  to 
swell  and  after  a  time  burst,  or,  at  anj'  rate,  become  so  expand- 
^  that  they  can  scarcely  be  seen.  When  water  is  applied 
^owly  to  human  blood,  the  corpuscles  soon  begin  to  lose  their 
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disk-like  form  and  assume  a  spheroidal,  perhaps  spherical  cot 
tonr.    The  coloring  matter  then  escapes,  in  most  instances,  and 
they  beconit*  quite  transparent  (see  Fig.  17).    Snoli  corpuscles  are 
often  seen  in  Imman  urine  vvliere  they  appear  as  colorless  rings.^ 
In  frog's  or  newt's  blood  the  body  of  the  disk  first  imbibes 
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water ;  later,  the  nucleus,  wliicli  then  has  a  sharply  defined 
outline.  Sometimes  the  material  of  wliicli  the  body  is  largely 
composed  (haemoglobin)  is  gathered  about  the  nucleus,  sending 
off  radiating  prolongixtions  to  the  periphery,  while  the  imbibed 
fluid  is  stored  in  the  intervening  sjiaces  (see  Fig,  18). 

Action  of  carhonic  acid  gas. — This  experiment  requires  al 
special  apparatus.     First  of  all  it  is  essential  to  have  a  moiH 
cJiamber  (Fig,  19). 

Take  a  small,  flat  bit  of  wood  about  H  inch  wide,  3  inche 
long,  and  f  inch  thick ;  make  a  square  opening  in  the  centr 
Butficiently  large  to  admin  an  ordinary  J  inch  cover-glass;  this 
is  to  be  pressed  to  the  bottom  and  firmly  fixed,  thus  making  a 

shallow  well  with  a  glass 
bottom.      Into  this  cham- 
ber are  admitted,  through 
side  holes,  glass  tubes  (one 
on  each  side),  so  that  ai^f 
or  gases  can  be  carried  into  the  chamber.     AVhen  in  use,  the^ 
chamber  is  kept  moist  by  a  drop  of  water,  which  is  put  in 
one  comer  of  the  well,  while  the  specimen  of  blood  to  be  ex^^l 
amined  is  dropped  upon  a  large  glass  cover,  and  the  latter  in- 
verted over  the  mouth  of  tlie  well.     In  determining  the  effect 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  upon  animal  life,  we  have  merely  to  con- 
nect the  gas-chamber  just  described  with  a  jar  iu  which  carbonic 
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acid  gas  is  generated.  Fig.  19  illustrates  a  ffas  or  inoisi  cham- 
ber of  the  samH"  general  cliaracttT,  and  devised  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Hunt,  of  Brooklyn.  Take  a  large  gallon  flask,  fill  it  partly 
fnll  of  pnlv(*rized  nmrMe-dnst,  attaeli  it  by  nieans  of  a  rnbber 
fnbe  through  a  perforated  stopper  to  a  Wolff  s  bottle,  which 
latter  nrnst  be  connectod  with  the  moist  chamber.  Now  gener- 
ate the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  flask  by  ponring  muriatic  acid 
npon  the  marble-dust.  When  tiie  gas  is  being  evolved  it  will 
be  known  by  the  ebullition  ol  the  water  in  the  Wolffs  bottle. 
Now  place  the  moist  cliamber  upon  the  stage  of  the  micro- 
scope. Take  a  drop  of  newt's  blood,  dilute  it  with  serum  or  an 
indifff»rent  fluid,  and  mount  it  upon  a  glass  cover,  which  invert 
over  the  well,  first  seeing  tliat  the  edge  of  the  cover  is  oiled,  so 
that  it  will  remain  in  place.  Now  connect  the  tube  of  the  moist 
chamber  with  the  tube  of  the  gas-generator,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  will  enter  and  pass  through  the  chamber.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  current  moves  may  be  regulated  b}''  a  spring 
clip.  As  soon  as  the  gas  enters,  the  central  body  or  nucleus 
becomes  distinctly  visible,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  yellow  halo ; 
when,  however,  the  gas  is  withdrawn  and  atmospheric  air 
is  admitted,  the  nucleus  and  colored  zone  disappear.  This 
doable  experiment  may  be  repeated  a  number  of  times.  Finally 
a  point  will  be  reached  where  all  action  will  cease.  This  cen- 
tral body,  under  such  circumstfinces,  has  been  called  the  zooid^ 
and  the  cor])UScle    proper  the  oUcoid  (Bruecke). 

Action  of  acids  upon  the  blood. — Acetic  acid  is  commonly 
used  in  observing  the  changes  that  are  produced  by  an  acid 
solution. 

Take  the  ordinary  dilute  watery  solution  of  acetic  acid 
(1  per  cent.)  so  much  used  in  laboratories,  add  a  drop  of  it  to 
an  equal  amount  of  frog's  blood.  Tlie  red  globules  instantly 
exhibit  nuclei.  The  colorless  globules  also  cease  their  motion, 
if  any  has  existed,  and  they  become  granular  and  shrivelled. 
The  term  granular  is  used  merely  in  a  relative  sense  and  has  no 
special  reference  to  granules  whether  present  or  not,  but  merely 
to  an  appearance  that  has  already  be^n  explained. 

Tliese  phenomena  are  more  marked  if  the  solution  is  con- 
centrated. The  red  bodies,  also,  in  such  case,  are  apt  to  crack 
and  split  up.  A  good  way  of  determining  the  proper  strength 
for  the  ordinary  acetic  acid  solution  is  to  pour  a  little  into  an 
ordinary  watch-glass,  and  then  add  chemically  pure  acetic 
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add  droj>  by  drop  uutil  the  solution   is  faintlj''  acid  to  the] 
taste. 

Action  of  alkalies  n'pon  Hip.  Mood. — Takf»  a  drop  o 
newt's  blood  and  mount  it  in  a  drop  of  serum  or  of  salt  solu- 
tion. Then,  tafiixing  a  strip  of  bibulous  paper  in  the  way  that 
has  been  described,  add  drop  by  drop  a  weak  solution  of  aqua 
ammonia?.  A  similar  strip  of  paper,  somewhat  larger  in  size, 
upon  the  other  side,  will  cause  a  current  and  carry  the  corpns^-fl 
cles  to  the  side  of  the  field  where  the  paper  strip  is  largest,  and  '' 
there  the  corpuscles  may  be  observed  at  rest,  and  the  altera- 
tions effected  by  tlie  alkali  duly  noted.  It  will  be  seen  that 
after  a  little  time  the  corpuscles,  both  red  and  colorless,  will 
swell  up  and  finally,  after  a  time,  provided  the  alkali  be  in^ 
sufficient  amount,  disappear  or  become  so  expanded  as  to  be 
invisible.  Sometimes  they  will  burst,  leaving  the  field  evenly 
stained  witli  a  homogeneous  glutinous-looking  substance.  ^ 

Action  of  electricity, — It  seems  to  make  little  diflference^  so^| 
far  as  the  microscope  is  concerned,  whether  the  continuous  or 
interrupted  current  is  employed,  as  in  either  case  the  phe- 
nomena observed  are  the  same  in  qualify.  Take  bit^  of  tin- 
foil and  attach  them  to  an  ordinary  f^lass  slide,  in  such  a 
way  that  they  are  just  \  inch  distant  from  one  another.  The 
pieces  of  foil  should  be  triangular  in  shape  and  have  their 
pointed  extremities  turned  to  one  another.  The  specimen 
should  be  a  drop  of  newt's  blood  diluted  with  an  equal  amount 
of  serum,  both  perfectly  fresh.  They  should  bo  intimately^ 
mixed  with  a  glass  rod.  H 

Depositing  a  drop  of  this  sfjlution  upon  a  cover-glass,  it 
should  be  inverted  and  placed  upon  the  slide  in  such  a  way 
that  it  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  the  bits  of 
tinfoil.  The  ordinary  stage  clips  of  the  microscope  are  then 
to  be  used  in  lioldlng  the  slide  firmly  in  position  and  to  press 
upon  the  tin-foil.  The  only  remaining  t^isk  is  the  attaching  of 
conducting  wires  from  the  electrical  instrument,  one  to  each 
clip.  The  bits  of  tin-foil  are  easily  fastened  to  the  slide  ;  theyj 
have  merely  to  be  liammered  out  flat,  when  they  will  adhere 
simple  pressure.  Sometimes  it  may  be  desirable  to  approxi^ 
mate  the  poles.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  use  two 
bits  of  platinum  wire.  They  shoukl  be  llattened,  and  shaj 
like  the  letter  S.  Rest  them  upon  the  bits  of  tin-foil,  opposite 
to  one  another  and  at  the  required  distance  apart.     The  cover- 
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{lass  sliould  press  on  them.  Some  little  mechanical  doxtenty 
I  required  to  get  them  iu  position,  and  they  are  apt,  after  using, 
to  become  so  charged  that  their  action  upon  the  corpuscles 
commences  before  they  are  connected  with  the  battery.  The 
phenomena  at  the  negative  pole  are  those  of  an  acid;  at  the 

H|)ositive,  those  of  an  alkali.    At  a  distance  from  the  line  of  the 

^^orrent,  secondary  changes  occur  of  a  less  re*;ular  character. 

Harting  has  devised  an  apparatus  which  is  somewhat  more 

HBlaborate,  but  in  principle  the  same. 

\  Other  changes  in  Ike  red  corpuscles. — If  a  drop  of  blood  be 

taken  from  the  linger,  by  pricking  with  a  needle  l^the  triangu- 
lar or  glover's  is  the  best),  it  will  be  seen 
after  a  time  that  the  exterior  of  the  corpus- 

^cle  is  indented  or  crenaled,  as  this  change 

^ps  called.     It  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  20. 

ExamincUion  of  the  circulnlfon  in  the 
web  of  a  frog*  s  foot. — Take  a  medium-sized 
frog  and  curarize  him  by  injecting  beneatli 
the  skin,  with  an  ordinary  liypodermic  syr- 

•inge,  two  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  ctirara 
1(1 — 2,00<>  in  water)  or  a  few  niiuims  of  a  50  per  cent,  solution 
uf  chloral  hydmte  (Schaefer).     After  a  variable  time  the  ani- 
mal will  be  completely  paralyzed,  but  the  ciixulation  will  go 
ou  aa  before. 

^H      There  are  manj  diffiooltiea  in  the  use  of  curara,  depending  on  the  variable 
^*atreiigth  of  the  drag,  the  idioHyncrasies  of  the  animal,  and  other  cau.ses  that 
«e  do  not  api>ear  to  understand.     A  solution  whieli  will  produce  a  proper 
Amount  of  paralysis  in  a  frog  on  oue  day  "mW  rapidly  kill  auother  frog  tho  next 
day.     To  ensure  any  reliability  of  action,  it  is  well  to  have  a  sj^ecimon  of 
vhich  the  strength  has  l)een  properly  testetl.     Then,  if  time  enough  is  at  one's 
,  a  we-ak  solution,  such  as  the  above^  may  be  injected  every  hour  until 
be  symptoms  of  the  drug  are  apparent.     If  the  subsequent  recovery  of  tho 
is  not  of  vital  importance,  tlie  amount  may  be  increased,  for  the  circu- 
aon  will  often  be  well  shown,  even  if  the  animal  does  not  eventuaUy  survive. 
My  frientl.  Dr.  W.  H.  Welch,  who  is  in  clmrge  of  the  Histological  Labora- 
tory at  the  Bellevne  Medical  College,  employs  a  watery  solution  of  curara. 
He  keeps  on  hand  a  \  i>er  cent,  solution  of  the  dnig  (  1  gramme  to  200  c.o.  of 
distiUed  water),  and  then  dilutes  it  as  occasion  may  warrant  to  jt  percent.,  or 
even  -^f^  jier  cent.  (1—500  or  1 — 1,000;.    Of  this  diluted  solution  he  injects  four 
'  five  drops  into  the  dorsal  lymph-sac  of  the  frog.     A  stiU  more  dilute  solu- 
QD  he  is  often  in  tlie  habit  uf  using,  so  that  the  frog  docs  not  come  under  the 
Suenoe  of  the  drug  for  aa  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half.    After  twenty-four  to 
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fortj-eight  hours  tLe  animals  entirely  recover,  but  if  a  stronger  solution  is 
used,  he  tinds  the  reKnltn  nre  frequently  fatal,  tbongh  the  animals  may  survive 
long  enough  to  permit  a  ready  demoustratiou  of  the  ciicalation,  emigrutioo  of 

leucocytes,  etc.  ^^^^M 

Now  envelop  bis  body  in  a  damp  clotli  and  extend  him  upon 
a  cork  plate  al)out  ii  quarter  inch  thick  and  large  enough  to 
support  tlie  entire  body.  Make  a  BniuU  openiug  in  the  cork, 
and  over  it  place  the  web  of  the  Iiog'a  foot,  fastening  the  latter 
by  ordinan'  pins. 

The  circulation  may  in  this  way  be  studied  at  one's  leisure^ 
The  red  and  white  blood-corpuscles  are  seen  in  the  arterieajM 
veins,   and  capillaries.      While  the  red  bodies   pass  rapidly 
through  the  central  portions  of   the  vessels,  the  white  creep 
sloM'ly  along  the  walls,  altering  their  shape  as  they  meet  with 
any  obstruction.     Wliere,  however,  a  small  artery  divides, 
will  sometimes  be  seen  that  the  corpuscles,  especially  the  re 
are  caught  at  the  bifurcation  ;  part  bending  to  go  down  on^ 
bmncb,  and  part  down  the  other  ;  takings  in  fact,  the  shape  i 
a  saddle-bag.     Such  a  phenomenon  exlilbits  the  elastic  and 
distensile  properties  of  the  corpuscle.     Apply  an  irritant,  sucl 
as  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  after  prolonged  and 
careful  watching,  the  gradual  exit  of  both  white  and  red  cona 
puscles  may  be  seen.      This  procedure  requires  extreme  p^^V 
tience  and  a  co-operation  of  peculiarly  fortunate  conditions, 
which  are  not  likely  to  favor  the  beginner  in  microscopy. 

Internal  structure  of  the  red  corpitsdes, — As  yet  the   intir^ 
mate  structure  of  blood-corpuscles  is  a  matter  little  understood™ 
thout]::h  an  abundance  of  theories  are  rife  about  it.     Klein  maiu- 
tLiins  that  these  corpuscles,  in  common  with  others  in  the  body, 
ai-e   traveled  by  an  intracellular  network.      In  the  red  cor 
puscles  of  the  newt,  especially,  he  says  there  is  a  network  of 
iibrils,  with  an  interlibrillar  hyaline  ground  substance,  both 
together  forniiug  the  so-called  stroma.    The  nucleus  contains  a 
network  of  fiF>rils  in  connection  with  the  network  of  the  cor- 
puscle proper  ;  the  Iijenioglobin,  a  colored  fluid,  is  contained 
the  substance  of  the  meshes  of  the  network  of  tlie  corpiiscU 
proper.    Drs.  Cutter,  of  Boston,  and  Heitzmann,  of  tliis  city| 
also  state  that  there  is  an  intracellular  network.     The  formef 
regards  it  as  due  to  the  myceliuiu  of  a  parasitic  growth. 

Dr.  Elsberg,  of  tliis  city,  also  states  that  he  tinds  a  reticu- 
lar appearance  after  using  a  solution  of  the  bichromate 
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potash  (3()  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  of  a  saturated  solution  iu 
water). 

Real  granules  are  often  present  in  the  corpuscles,  as  may  be 
proved  by  adding  water  in  large  quantity.  They  will  then 
become  greatly  distended,  and  bursting,  the  granules  will  be 
scattered  throughout  the  field. 

If  finely  ground  vermilion  is  sprinkled  in  the  liquid,  some 
of  the  white  corpuscles  will  take  up  tlie  grannies,  perhaps  with- 
out losing  their  amceboid  character ;  linally,  they  may  eject 
them  after  a  longer  or  shorter  sojourn. 

According  to  Boettcber,  the  human  red  blood-corpnscle  has  a  nnclens.  Ho 
exhibits  it  in  the  foDowingway  :  Taking  a  saturatetl  Holntion  of  corrosive  subli- 
ZDttte  in  alcohol  (96"),  he  diffoaeB  about  lifty  volumes  with  one  of  blood.  The 
oorposcles  are  deprived  of  their  hiematin«  but  at  the  same  time  are  preserved. 
The  mixture  is  frequently  agitated,  but  in  about  twenty-fonr  hours  it  is  allowed 
to  subside,  when  the  superincumbent  fluid  is  poured  off  and  alcohol  added. 
By  farther  agitation  for  another  twenty-four  hours  the  corpuscles  are  thoroughly 
WAfihod,  and  then  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  l*rof.  Boettcher  claims 
in  this  way  to  have  found  three  classes  of  red  globules.  The  tirst  are  homo- 
geneous and  shiny  throughout ;  tlie  second  are  clear  externally,  but  granular 
within ;  tlie  third  variety  exhibit  a  uuclous  and  nucleolus. 

Development  of  the  blood- corpuscles, — In  early  footal  life 
all  the  corpuscles  are  colorless  (Klein).  According  to  Balfour 
and  Foster,  both  colored  and  colorless  corpuscles,  at  least  in 
the  chick,  are  developed  from  solid  sprouts  of  protoplasm,  de- 
rived from  the  middle  germinal  layer.  There  seems  good  rea- 
son, however,  to  believe  tbat  the  leucocytes  are  formed  in  part, 
at  least,  from  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  Klein  thinks  that 
they  are  thrown  off  from  the  "germinating  buds''  of  serous 
membranes.  Later,  the  red  ones  make  their  appearance,  and 
for  a  time  are  nucleated.  The  investigations  of  Neumann  and 
Bizzozerp,  showing  that  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  medulla  of 
bones  are  also  nucleated,  favor  the  tlieor}'  that  bone-marrow  is 
one  of  the  theatres  for  audi  corpus(;ular  metamorphosis. 

According  to  Hayem  the  jiroductionof  red  corpuscles  in  the 
blood  is  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  hwmatoblasis^ 
f.e.,  minute  red  corpuscles.  In  convalescence  from  acute  fe- 
vers, or  after  a  considerable  loss  of  blood,  these  smaller  bodies 
may  be  observed  iu  the  blood  for  a  variable  time,  eveu  some 
weeks. 
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According  to  Il©cklijigliauaon,  the  rolorleas  corpusclefl  may  be  gener&ted 
from  the  red  corpUBcles,  but  it  is  probal>le  that  thej  may  be  formed  in  the  ti«- 
saea  at  many  points^  and  the  connective  aub»taiioes  through  their  intimate  aaso- 
ciation  with  the  lymphatics  are  capable  of  manufacturing  thorn  in  almost  any 
quantity.  Veither  of  the  two  varietiea  of  corpusflea,  the  red  or  the  wliite,  have 
a  cell-wall  or  outer  iuTcsting  membrane  that  can  bo  demonstrated,  though  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  outer  layer  of  protoplasm  has  greater  density  than  the  i 
more  internal  portions. 

While  or  colorless  hlood-eorpuscles, — The  white  blood-cor- 
puscle is  much  larger,  on  an  average,  in  the  human  species, 
than  the  red.  It  is  rounded  in  form,  and  is  estimated  as  varying 
between  .0077  and  .0120  mm.  The  average  is  .001)1  mm.  (Frey). 
In  contour  they  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  rough,  and  exhibit 
processes.  In  some  of  these  coi-pusdea  the  nucleus  is  distinct, 
tliough  when  quite  fresh  a  nucleus  is  rarely  seen.  If  the  eye 
of  the  observer  can  watch  the  corpuscle  when  it  is  upon  a 
heated  stage  and  under  suitable  conditions,  its  division  may 
be  seen.  The  number  contained  in  the  system  is  variable,  as 
we  shall  see,  depending  upon  a  great  number  of  conditions. 

The  personal  obs^-rvationa  of  tlie  author  do  not  incline  him 
to  regard  the  network  wliich  has  attracted  so  much  attention  ■ 
of  late  yt-ars  as  satisfactorily  sliown  to  exist  in  living  corpus- 
cles, ahhougli  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  has  been  seen  in 
corpuscles  after  exposure  to  chemical  reagents. 
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According  to  Dr.  Richard  Norria,  there  is,  in  mammals,  a  third  corpuscular 
element  which  is  uauaUy  invisible  and  of  the  same  size  as  the  red  ones.  8ome 
donbt  is  thro^vn  upon  his  alleged  discovery,  by  the  fact  that  the  metliod  he 
employs  is  liltely  to  produce  artificial  appearances,  and  therefore  leads  to  the 
supposition  tliat  the  alleged  bodies  were  merely  red  corpusclea  decolorized. 

Mode  of  connilng  the  blood-corpuscles, — Tlianks  to  the 
instruments  of  Malassez,  Hayetn  and  Nachet,  and  Gowers,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  count  the  red  blood-corpuscles  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accui-acy. 

The  methods  are  somewhat  diflferent,  but  are  not  difficult  to 
understand. 

Schaefer  describes  his  plans  as  follows :  In  order  to  separate 
tlie  corpuscles  and  prevent  coagulation,  the  blood  used  is  first 
diluted  to  adelinite  extent — say  a  hundred  times — with  a  10 
per  rent,  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda.  The  mixing  can  be  per- 
formed in  a  measuring-glass  if  the  blood  is  in  suflBcient  quan- 
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titr,  but  if  only  a  small  drop  is  obtainable,  such,  for  example, 
as  is  got  by  pricking  tlie  finger,  a  mixer  is  better.    This  con- 
sists of  a  capillary  tube  terminating  in  a  bulb,  the  capacity  of 
ibebulb  between  the  marks  1  ami  UJl  being  exactly  HJO  times 
rliatof  the  tube  from  its  point  to  the  mark  1.    A  small  glass 
ball  is  inclosed  in  the  bulb,  and  serves,  by  its  movements,  to 
facilitate  tlie  mixing.    The  capillary  tube  is  allowetl  to  till  with 
blood  as  far  as  the  mark  1 ;  sulphate  of  soda  solution  is  then 
sucked  up  as  far  as  the  mark  101.     As  it  passes  in,  it  of  course 
jiDshes  the  blood  before  it  into  the  bulb,  and  the  Iwo  are  there 
Loroughly  mixed  by  gentle  agitation. 
The  next  thing  is  to  count  the  corpuscles  in  a  known  quan- 
tity of   the  mixture.    The  most  convenient   plan  is   that  of 
'Hayem  and  Nachet.    A  slide  is  used,  having  a  glass  ring  ^  mm. 
in  depth,  cemented  on  to  its  upper  surface.     A  drop  of  the 
mixture,  but  not  enougli  to  fill  the  cell  so  formed,  is  placed  in 
the  middle  of  tlie  ring,  and  a  perfectly  Hat  cover-glass  is  so  laid 
on  that  the  drop  touches  and  adheres  to  it  witliout  rf^arhing 
the  udes  of  the  cell.    The  slide  is  placed  on  the  microscope, 
and  as  soon  as  the  coi-puscles  have  settled  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  drop,  the  number  in  a  definite  area  is  counted.     If  t!iu 
area  chosen  is  |  mm.  square,  this  will  give  the  number  which 
were  contained  in  i  mm.  cube  of  the  mixture,  and  multiplying 
^Xbis  by  the  number  of  times  the  blood  was  diluted,  the  result 
Brill  be  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  |  mm.   cube  of  blood, 
^fecliaefer  thinks  that  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  the  quad- 
'ratic  markings  upon  tlie  micrometer  glass  of  the  eye-piece  than 
upon   the  slide,   which  is  a  practical  point.     The  quadratic 
markings  are  shown  in  Fig.  22.    To  measure  any  square,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  take  tlie  stage  micronnMer,  ruled  in  milli- 
metres and  decimals,  and  adjusting  the  draw  tube,  make  the 
^bde  of  one  square  correspond  exactly  to  an  interval  of  |  mm. 
^^n  the  stage  micrometer.     It  will  then  be  convenient  to  mark 
the  tube  at  this  point,  and  then,  in  all  subsequent  work,  if  the 
tube  be  kept  at  this  line  and  a  slide  is  used  of  the  thickness  of 
^^e  micrometer  and  the  same  lens  and  eye-piece,  the  side  of  a 
^■quare  will  always  l>o  |  mm.    This  method  is  the  one  in  general 

Another  less  frequently  employed  is  that  of  Malassez,  whicli 
is  also  described  by  Scliaefer  as  follows :  A  little  of  the  mixture 
of  bjood  and  sulphate  of  soda  is  transferred  to  a  very  fine  fiat- 
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tened  capillary  tube,  the  capacity  of  a  given  length  of  which  ha 
been  aecertaim^^d  previously  and  marked  on  the  slide  to  wliiclf 
the  tube  is  fixed.   Thus,  in  his  capillary  tube  a  length  of  4TO  nii- 
cromillimetres  represents  the  yg^.^  part  of  a  cubii'!  millimetre 
of  the  mixture.     The  counting  is  performed  with  the  aid  of  H 
f=quared  ocular  micrometer,  the  microscope  tube  having  been 
previousl}^  so  adjusted  b}^  the  aid  of  a  stage  micrometer  that_ 
the  side  of  the  square  aliall  have  tlie  value  of  one  of  the  lengthfl 
(400  ^*  for  example)  marked  on  the  slide.    The  result  of  the 
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Vm.  31  .^Bayem  and  TfKcbct'if  ftpp«nitQ9  Uir  bifxid-ooantlns.  ^H 

counting  gives  tlie  number  of  corpuscles  in  a  known  quantity 
(rsV^  c.mm.)  of  the  mixture,  and  tlie  number  in  a  whole  cubic 
millimetre  can  therefore  be  readily  determined. 

Dr.  Keyes  uses  a  modification  of  the  method  of  Ilayem  and 
Nachet,  making  a  dilution  of  1  to  250,  in  order  to  render  th^ 
counting  more  easy.    Tn  Pig.  21  the  pipette,  A,  is  filled  up  t^ 
tlie  mark,  5  D  :  it  is  then  emptied  into  tlie  glass  vessel,  F.    The 
pulp  of  the  finger  of  the  patient  whose  blood  is  to  be  tested* 
should  be  pierced  with  a  triangular  needle  (glover's).     Quick 


'  A  micromillimetre  (fi)  =  jj}^  mm. 
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onlfirm  pressure  down  the  finger  will  at  once  forco  out  a  drop 
from  tlie  punctured  spot.  The  blood  nuist  be  drawn  iinme- 
diaUfly  into  the  capillary  pipette  lest  it  coagulate.  When  the 
pipette  is  full  to  the  mark  'i.  its  point  should  bn  rapidly  wiped 
clean  of  any  blood  adhering  to  the  outside,  and  the  contents  at 
once  blown  into  the  artificial  serum  in  the  cup,  F.  A  little 
suction  back  and  forth  clears  the  tube  of  any  blood-corpuscles 
which  may  have  adhered  to  the  glass  within.  Both  tubes 
should  be  carefully  washed  before  btnng  put  away. 

The  mixture  is  now  to  be  thoroughly  agitated  with  the  glass 
rod,  and  before  it  has  time  to  settle,  a  drop  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  cell  on  the  slide,  D,  care  being  taken  thiit  the 
drop  13  not  lai'ge  enough  to  touch  any  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  cell.  The  covering  glass,  E,  should  at  once  be  ]>laced 
upon  the  cell.  Should  the  drop  be  too  large,  80  that  when  the 
thin  cover  is  adjusted  it  spreads  out  too  much»  the  glass  should 
be  cleansi'd  and  the  attempt  made  anew.  Finally,  a  smnH  drop 
of  water  or  saliva  is  applied  to  the  edge  of  the  covering  glass, 
under  which  it  circulates  around  the  top  of  the  cell,  serving  to 
hold  the  cover  in  place  and  pre- 
vent evaporation.  The  slide  is 
then  put  in  position  and  when 
the  corpuscles  have  all  settled 
to  the  bottom  of  the  lluid,  the 
counting  should  begin.  The 
following  detailed  plan  is  then 
given  by  Dr.  Keyes  : 

**It  is  better  to  count  each 
of  the  sixteen  squares  and  write 
down  its  number  separately, 
so  that  in  counting  the  square 
beneath  it.  should  there  beany 
doubt  about  counting  a  given 
corpuscle  lying  upon  the  line,  a  glance  at  the  number  recorded 
for  the  square  above  may  remove  all  doubt.  Many  corpuscles 
will  be  found  lying  upon  the  outside  lines  bounding  the  large 
Bquare.  1  have  adopted  the  nile  of  rejecting  all  those  lying 
upon  the  upper  and  right-hand  outside  lines  (of  the  large 
LBquare)  and  counting  all  those  lying  on  the  lower  and  left- 
ind  outside  lines. 
After  having  thus  obtained  the  nuii-ber  of  red  corpuscles 
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Bituated  within  the  large  square,  it  becomes  eas3%  by  a  simple 
equation,  to  And  the  numbor  in  a  cubic  millimetre.  A  single 
count,  liowever,  exposes  to  sources  of  error,  and  in  order  to 
approacli  more  nearly  to  exactness,  I  have  uniformly  counted 
the  number  contained  in  tlie  liirge  square  in  tive  dilTerent  por- 
tions of  the  field  (sometimes  ten),  and  have  taken  a  mean  of  then 
whole  number  of  counts  as  the  standard.  V 

The  computation  is  as  follows ;  The  glass  cell  ou  tlie  slide 
is  I  mm.  derp.  Tlie  eye-ptece  micrometer  marks  off  |  mm. 
square,  ther*^fore  the  count  of  red  corpuscles  (or  white,  as  the 
case  may  be)  must  indicate  the  number  contained  (in  the  dilu- 
tion used)  in  ^  mm.  cube.  Bnt  ^  mm.  cubn  is  fi^j-  of  a  c.mm., 
therefore  the  number  counted  mnst  be-nuiitiplied  by  12:") ;  and 
the  blood  was  diluted  by  adding  2.50  parts  of  fluid  to  1  of  blood 
(2  cjnm.  to  500  c.mm.),  rhereforH  the  product  above  obtained 
must  be  again  multiplied  by  251  tog^t  the  number  of  corpus- 
cles in  a  c.tnm.  of  pTiro  blood.  Instead  of  multiplying  twice,  a 
single  multiplication  by  the  product  of  125  x  251,  31,375,  will 
give  the  same  result."  ^^ 


Thifl  method  should,  theoretically,  bp  nhaolntoly  accnrato,  bnt  ther©  are  vari- 
ous errors  which  will  unavoiilably  creep  in.  First  of  aU,  the  tubes  should  be 
verified  as  to  accuracy.  This  h.-vs  been  done  for  me  at  tlio  Winchester  Oi>servii- 
tory,  of  Yule  CoUege,  by  Leonard  Waldo,  Esq.,  the  ostronomor  in  charge.  ^Vj^[^| 
Virger  gUisfi  fufm  is  aliglitly  different  in  shape  from  the  one  here  reprenented,  sm^^ 
is  marked  ho  that  the  liue  at  ^  indicates  a  capacity  of  5*)0  eubio  miUitnetrefl 
(0.5005  grammes  of  distilled  water  at  2t)  ■4'^  C).  The  cubical  contents  of  the 
reservoir  from  the  point  to  the  liue  i  —  0.2425+0.008  =  2505  grammes  = 
250  c.mm.,  approximiitely.  Accordingly,  the  marks  j  and  \  indicate  i  and  i 
a  cubio  centimetre,  within  a  limit  of  arror  so  Hmall  as  to  be  practically  insensi- 
ble. The  smaller  glass  tube,  which  is  capiUary,  is  marked  2,  2^,  4,  and  5. 
The  level  5  indicates  a  capacity  of  5  c.mm.  The  capacity  between  the  pointed 
extremity  and  2  is  2  c.mm.,  less  ilri  c.mm. ;  the  space  between  2  and  2^  con- 
tains .55  cmm. ;  the  space  between  2^  and  4  contains  1.4:5  c.mm. ;  the  space 
between  4  and  5  contains  exactly  1  c.mm.  (Waldo).  The  determination  of  these 
oapaoities  was  made  by  using  distilled  water,  and  comparing  the  weight,  when 
filled  to  the  various  levels,  with  the  same  tubo  after  careful  drying  ^_ 

These  estimates  are  given  to  show  one  of  the  errors  which  may  be  mojH 
xrith,  and  that  an  instrumonfc,  before  using,  should  be  verified  by  some  one  who 
has  special  means  for  determining  capacities  of  this  kind.     My  eye-piece  mi- 
crometer was  made  for  me  by  Rogers,  of  Cambridge,  and  the  entire  field  vni^| 
stibdirided  int.o  scinaros,  so  that  every  portion  of  it  may  be  counted  wilboil^l 
moving  the  slide.     My  method  has  been  practicaUy  the  same  as  that  of  Dr. 
Keyos,  except  that  I  prefer  diluting  with  one  thousand  parts  of  the  diluent. 
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ind  tue  iodized  seram  in  plfloe  of  ttrine.    The  ordinaiy  i  per  cent  solution 
of  common  salt  in  water  will  also  answer  sufficiently  weU. 

Recent  investigations,  such  as  those  conducted  by  Dra.  Cut- 
ter and  Bradford,  of  Boston,  have  established  that  there  is 
great  variation  in  the  number  of  globules  of  an  individual,  de- 
pending on  various  causes,  such  as  the  locality  from  which  the 
blood  is  drawn,  the  loss  of  fluids,  as  by  diarrhoea,  sweating, 
increased  urinary  secretion,  etc.,  and  even  the  period  of  the 
day,  week,  or  year.  These  general  conclusions  have  also  been 
sustained  by  Hayem,  of  Paris,  in  researches  which  are  still 
being  prosecuted. 

Wlieu  one  further  considers  that  we  have  no  definite  stand- 
ard of  comparison ;  that  the  instniment  is  apt  to  be  imperfect ; 
that  there  is  a  liability  of  errors  to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent.; 
that  skill  and  practice  are  required  in  manipulation,  it  is  by  no 
means  difficult  to  see  that  the  hsematometer  is  not  calculated 
at  present  to  introduce  much  scientific  precision  into  medicine, 
unless  the  most  extraordinary  precautions  are  taken  in  every 
cose,  and  these  all  duly  noted. 

Blood  crystals. — The  pigment  of  the  blood  occurs  usually 
in  an  amorphous  form,  and  is  called  haematine.  The  brownish 
red  needles  found  in  extravasated  blood  are  known  as  hjema- 
toidine. 

H(Bmoglohin  also  occurs  in  most  mammalian  blood,  and  is 
deposited  under  the  form  of  rhombic  plates.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  125  grammes  are  present  in  the  blood  of  a  healthy 
adult. 

THE  HjEMOCIIROMOMETEB. 

According  to  Mantegazza  and  others,  richness  in  hjemoglo- 
T>in  indicates  a  corresponding  richness  in  red  corpuscles,  and 
any  special  depth  of  color  in  the  blood  may  be  regarded  as  im- 
plying a  certain  given  number  of  red  corpuscles  to  the  cubic 
millimetre.  While  this  ratio  appears  to  hold  true  in  health,  it 
Mis  in  disease.  Thus,  a  condition  which  we  recognize  as  anse- 
mia  may  be  almost  wholly  due  to  a  loss  of  haemoglobin  in  the 
corpuscle,  or  an  actual  loss  of  red  corpuscles,  together  with  a 
diminished  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  those  that  remain.  In 
the  cachexia  of  cancer  the  number  of  the  corpuscles  may  be 
sustained,  but  their  haemoglobin  diminished.     In  diabetes  mel- 
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litus,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  an  pxcesa  of  red  cor- 
pasclc^s,  while  there  is  a  diminution  of  their  ha?fuoglobin.     lofl 
aiueniia,  from  hemorrliage,  there  is  an  actual  loss  both  of  cor- 
puscles and  of  hiemoglobin  in  those  that  remain. 

To  facilitate  the  estimation  of  hK*moglobiu,  an  instrument 
has  been  devised  by  Malassez  and  Verirk  (Paris),  cail»*d  the 
hamocJiromovieter^^  which  is  easily  munipidated,  and  bids  fair 
to  establish  some  facts  of  practical  utility  (see  Arckices  (I 
P/a/.s.,  1877,  p.  1). 

It  consists  of  a  hand-screen,  to  whicli  a  movable  prismatic 
trough,  containing  u  colored  iluid,  is  attached,  and  a  modilied 
Potain  pipette.  By  means  of  this  apparatus  the  richness  of 
the  blood  in  hcTmoglobin,  and  the  maximum  quantity  of  oxy- 
gt^u  which  it  can  absorb,  may  be  dr;tmniued.  To  use  the  ap- 
paratus the  pipette  is  first  filled  up  to  a  certain  point  with  the 
blood  to  be  examined,  and  thendihited  with  100  parts  of  water*^ 
The  reservoir  of  the  pipette  is  then  filled  with  the  diluted™ 
blood.  The  screen  has  two  holes;  behind  one  of  these  the 
prismatic  trough  is  made  to  slide  up  and  down,  the  color  of  the 
tluid  contained  in  it-  of  course  varying  in  intensity,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  upward  and  downward  motion.  Behind 
the  other  opening  the  reservoir  of  the  pipette  is  secured  by 
means  of  a  little  elastic  ring.  The  scrn-n  is  now  held  against 
the  light  (preferably  white  light;  sunlight  is  to  be  especially 
avoided),  and  the  trough  mov*^!  until  the  color  of  the  blood 
mixture  is  matclied  by  its  own  color.  Then  the  figure  on  the 
scale  attached  to  one  side  of  the  trough  is  read  off,  and  this 
indicates,  by  reference  to  the  tahle  annexed  to  the  apjninitus, 
the  points  to  be  determined.  If  the  blood  to  be  examined  be  ' 
deeply  coloied,  the  aqueous  blood-mixture  is  made  in  the  pro- 
portion of  i  to  ICX) ;  if  it  be  but  slightly  colored,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  2  to  100. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


EPITHELrUM. 


Thk  skin,  nincons  surfaces  of  the  body  and  various  pa 
sages  in  connectiou  witli  tLeni,  are  evenly  coated  with  bodiea 
of  peculiar  shape,  which  are  united  together  to  form  a  cover* 
ing  of  one  or  more  layers. 

In  some  places,  as  upon  the  external  portions  of  the  epider 
mis,  the  corpuscles  are  more  or  less  flattened.  Elsewhere,  as  ic 
tliH  dunts  of  secreting  glands  and  in  the  trachea  and  fallopian 
tubes,  tliey  are  cylindrical,  and  the  free  extremities  are  often 
surmounted  by  cilia— fine,  hair-like  processes,  which  have  af 
viliratile  movement  that  propels  solid  matters,  such  as  sputa 
and  ova,  in  some  special  direction.  In  other  parts,  again,  as  in 
the  collecting  tubes  of  the  kidney,  near  the  apices  of  the  pyra- 
mids, a  cuboidal  variety  is  found.  Intermediate  or  tmnsitional 
forms  are  also  frequently  met  witli  in  all  parts  of  the  body.       m 

A  characteristic  of  epithelium  which  is  especially  uote-^ 
worthy  is  that  the  same  species  is  not  found  iniiformly  in  the 
same  position.  Sometimes  this  mutation  of  type  is  governed 
by  tlie  physical  laws  that  regulate  the  growth  and  d*?velopment 
of  the  subject,  or  it  may  be  a  consequence  ot  disease.  An  ex^ 
ample  of  tlie  former  peculiarity  is  to  be  noted  in  the  larynx, 
where  the  ciliated  corpuscles  of  infancy  part  with  their  cilia 
from  advancing  age,  or  indeed  may  become  flattened.  ■ 

As  an  example  of  pathological  change  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  villosities  covered  with  the  most  beautifullj'  markt^d    . 
cylindrical  epithelium,  springing  from  the  ordinary  muconS!| 
membrane,  just  where  tlie  siiperticijil  corpuscles  happen  to 
somewhat  flattened  in  their  normal  state. 

The  use  to  which  the  part  is  put  lias  also  an  important  influ- 
ence in  governing  the  shape  and  other  attributes  of  the  corpus- 
cles. Where  they  are  exposed  to  the  drying  action  of  the  air, 
to  harsh  usage,  and  continued  friction,  as  upon  the  hands  and 
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feet,  they  become  flattened,  dry,  and  horny  ;  in  the  interior  of 
the  body,  on  the  other  hand,  wliere  such  conditions  do  not 
exist,  they  are  succulent  and  pliable. 

Ordinary  flattened  or  squamous  epithelium, — This  is  best 
obtained  by  scraping  the  back  of  one's  tongue  with  a  blunt 
instrunjent.  The  scrapings  should  then  be  mounted  in  equal 
parts  of  the  common  salt  solution  (i  per  cent.)  and  glycerine. 
The  epithelial  bodies  may  in  this  way  be  readily  studied.  They 
are  separate  or  grouped  together  in  collections  of  two  or  more. 
In  diameter  they  vary  between  ^pjVr  ^^^  -whr  inch.  The  sur- 
faces are  all  bevelled,  and  at  the  same  time  are  uneven  or 
ridged;  consequently  they  overlap  one  another  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  the  inequalities  of  one  corpuscle  iit  into  those  of 
another.  The  most  superficial  epithelium  is.tlie  thinnest,  and, 
conversely,  the  deepest  is  apt  to  be  the  most  nearly  spheroidal. 

Intermixed  in  the  mucus  will  be  seen  the  so-called  Uiucoua 
or  salivary  corpuscles.  They  are  not  very  numerous,  but  are  de- 
lected by  the  '*  molecular"  or  Brownian  movement  of  their  in- 
terior. In  size  they  closely  resemble  the  white  corpuscles  of  the 
i)lood,  but,asarule,exhibiEno  amoebaid  motion  ;  the  white  glob- 
ules, on  the  other  hand,  rarely  have  any  Brownian  movement. 

The  surfaces  of  the  epithelia  are  often  so  covered  with  bac- 
teria that  they  are  only  recognized  with  some  difficulty.  These 
little  bodies  are  wonderfully  uniform  in  size,  and  are  disposed 
in  the  most  regular  manner.  Looking  straight  down  upon 
them  they  appear  to  be  minute  spheres  with  a  diameter  aver- 
aging between  ^zhini  ^^^^  yirinr  ii^^li-  Closer  inspection  and 
examination  of  the  corpuscles  at  their  free  edges  shows  that 
the  bacteria  are  in  reality  rod-shaped,  and  that  they  adhere  to 
the  corpuscles  by  their  extremities,  standing  in  such  cases 
vertical  to  the  surface.  A  high  power,  such  as  the  immersion 
^j  develops  this  point  quite  clearly. 

Incidentally  the  mucin  of  tho  mucus  may  be  seen  to  advan- 
tage in  the  scrapings  of  the  mouth  or  tongue.  To  a  drop  or  two 
add  another  drop  of  commercial  alcohol  and  a  drop  of  the  or- 
dinary ha»matoxylon  solution.  Tlie  alcohol  will  coagulate  the 
roacin,  which  then  takes  the  form  of  filaments  and  branching 
networks  ;  the  logwood  will  make  them  distinctly  visible. 

Epithelium  from  the  skin  may  be  studied  in  one  of  two 
methods.  Take  a  fresh  specimen  from  the  palmar  surface  of 
the  hand  or  plantar  of  the  foot,  fi-eeze  it  in  a  section  cutter, 
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take  off  a  thin  slice  with  a  knife,  immerse  for  a  few  seconds  in 
a  dilute  solution  of  acetic  acid  (^  per  cent),  and  then  mount  in 
glycerine  and  water;  or  a  similar  portion  of  the  skin  may  be 
steeped  in  a  weak,  sherry-colored,  watery  solution  of  the  bichro- 
mate  of  potassium  (gr,  ij. — iij. — f.  3  J.)  for  several  days  and  then  I 
hard*Mied  in  alcohol,  iii-st  of  80  per  cent.,  then  of  90  per  cent., 
finally  of  Do  per  cent,  strength  ;  this  latter  process  taking  several  _ 
days,  and  ending  when  the  specimen  is  thoroughly  hard.     Sec-^ 
tions  may  then  be  made  in  tiie  usual  way.    By  the  use  of  acetic 
acid  the  nuclei  will  readily  be  seen  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  epi- 
dermis, while  the  outermost  layei'S  have  none,  or,  at  least,  nono 
that  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  usual  histological  methods. 

Three  dilTerent  strata  can  now  be  recognized  :  1,  tlnd  stra- 
turn  corncum,  or  corneous  layer,  in  which  the  corpuscles  are 
flattened,  and  appear  to  have  no  nuclei ;  2,  the  reie  mucosum^ 
or  malpic!;hian  la3'er,  immediately  underlying  the  former,  and 
composed  of  cubuidal  elumeuts,  armed  witli  spines  or  prickles^ 
as  they  are  often  called  ;  lastly,  3,  there  ia  the  pigmented  layeVy  ■ 
which  oierlies  the  papillre.  The  bodies  of  the  latter  corpuscles 
are  infiltrated  with  i)articles  of  miianifu%  which  is  the  causeof 
tlie  dark  color  in  the  skin  of  the  negro  and  swarthy  races.        ■ 

Maceration  of  the  epidermis  in  liquor  potassje  is  an  excellent 
method  for  exhibiting  the  individual  elements ;  after  a  few  niin-  _ 
utes  they  will  swell  up  and  detach  themselves  from  one  another,  f 

It  was  thought,  nntil  qnito  recentlj,  that  these  prickle  cells  iDterdigitate 
with  one  another,  but  Rauvier  has  claimed  that  they  are  continuous  with  those 
of  adjacent  corpuscles  (nee  chapter  on  the  8kin).    This  point  is  difficult  to  set-  « 
tie,  as  it  req^iircs  a  special  method  and  lenses  of  high  power.    lianvier  injected! 
a  one-fourth  per  cent,  solution  of  oamio  acid  into  the  lower  layers  of  the  epider- 
mia^  using  a  hyi)Oilcrmic  syringe,  and  driving  the  llnid  right  and  left. 


I 


There  is  a  form  of  flattened  and  pigmented  epitlieliuni  that 
may  be  seen  by  examining  the  external  snrface  of  the  choroid, 
the  ciliary  processes,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris.  In 
the  clioroid  these  bodies  look  like  a  mosaic  of  polyliedral  cells. 
Such  specimens  may  be  permanently  preserved  by  simply  dry« 
ing  them,  and  the^n  monnting  in  dammar  or  Canada  balsam.      A 

Ciliated  ejtithellufn. — Tln^  movement  of  living  cilia  is  readily 
seen.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  take  th*^  common  frog  (Rana 
temporaria),  draw  out  his  tongue,  and  then  observing  the  teat- 
like projections  at  the  posterior  part,  snip  one  off. 
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This  little  piece  is  then  to  be  mounted  in  a  one-fourth  per 
cent,  salt  solution,  or  serum,  and  examined.  Along  the  free 
edge  of  the  mucous  membrane  the  cilia  will  be  seen  engaged  in 
active  vibratile  motion.  The  appearance  presented  by  a  broad 
expanse  of  moving  cilia  has  been  aptly  described  as  resembling 
a  field  of  grain  which  is  being  swept  by  the  wiud^  though  the 
motion  is  often  much  more  rapid  than  this  comparison  would 
imply.  It  will  be  seen  that  various  substances,  such  as  blood 
globules,  are  propelled  in  a  definite  direction.  When  the  frog's 
month  is  open,  all  solid  i>articles  that  are  lodged  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  are  carried  quietly  but  inevitably  toward 
the  gullet,  and  down  toward  the  stomach.  The  power  of  the 
ciliary  niovenient  may  be  estim:it**d,  in  a  measure,  by  ]i!acing 
some  light  but  adhering  body  upon  the  anterior  portion  of  tiie 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  then  inverting  the  aiiinial.  The  sub- 
stance imme<iiately  begins  to  ascend  against  gravity,  and  soon 
is  wedged  in  tlie  gullet.  The  same  force,  though  acting  in  an 
opposite  direction,  expels  mucus,  pus,  and  indeed  all  solid 
matters,  from  the  cavities  of  tite  human  lungs  ;  it  also  propels 
the  ova  through  the  Fallopian  tubes  into  the  uterus.  In  ex- 
cessive catarrh  from  mucous  membranes  the  epithelial  bodies 
may  themselves  be  expelled,  so  tliat  they  are  not  infrequently 
found  with  their  cilia  attached,  as  in  the  nasal  discharges.  After 
death  cilia  are  hard  to  recognize  ;  they  contract  down  to  little 
knobs  on  the  surface  of  the  cells,  and  can  only  be  demonstrated 
when  the  eye  looks  directly  down  upon  them.  Osmic  acid  is 
useful  to  preserve  them  in  their  natural  condition.  Take  a  fresh 
specimen  and  immerse  it  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  one-fourth 
percent,  osmic  acid  solution,  and  for  another  twenty-four  hours 
in  dilute  alcoliol ;  then  tease  and  mount  in  glycerine  and  water. 
It  will  be  observed  that  each  cilium  is  a  slim,  straight  rod,  which 
is  apparently  structureless  ;  Ihey  rest  upon  a  band,  which,  with 
a  high  power,  may  be  seen  to  have  vertical  st nations. 

Effect  of  reagents,— Yiy  making  use  of  the  moist  chamber 
(Fig.  19,  p.  42),  and  ]ilacing  a  drop  of  chloroform  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  cell,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the  action  of  tlie  cilia  rap- 
idly stops,  while,  if  the  chloroform  be  removed,  it  will  again 
resume  its  activity. 

If  carbonic  acid  gas  is  admitted,  the  action  of  the  cilia  wiil 
at  first  be  acceleiuted,  but  subsequently  retarded,  and  eventu- 
ally stopped  (Kuehne). 
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After  shutting  off  the  carbonic  acid  gas  and  admitting  oxy- 
gen, the  action  will  again  commence.  When  the  ordinary 
motion  has  ceased,  the  gradual  apj)lLcation  of  h*:*at  will  cause 
it  to  return  ;  but  if  the  temperature  be  raised  continuously,  a 
point  will  soon  be  reached  where  the  excessive  heat  wiil  cause 
the  motion  again  to  stop. 

Columnar  or  cylindrieal  epithelmm. — This  is  the  epithe- 
lium ^/zr  ^j^eZ^enc<?  of  tile  digestive  trat^t,  clothing  the  mucous 
nn^mbrano  from  tlie  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  to  the  anus. 
It  is  also  found  at  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  of  the  largo  excretory 
glands,  such  as  th»?  liver  and  pancreas,  in  the  milk-passages  of 
the  nipple,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  generative  system.    These B 
cells  are  tall  and  narrow,  standing  vertical  to  the  surface  of  the  ™ 
mucous  membrane.     Sometimes  tliey  are  broadest  at  their  free 
extremity,  at  other  times  about  the  middle,  so  that  when  viewed 
from  above  the^^  appear  to  be  separated  from  one  anotiier.    Tlie^ 
nuclei  are  rounded,  anil  are  either  placed  about  the  middle  of  fl 
the  cell  or  near  the  attached  border.     They  admit  of  consider- 
able variation,  however,  as  to  size  and  shape,  some  of  those  i 
immediate  contact  being  broad  at  one  extremity,  and  somo' 
broad  at  the  others ;  the  free  edge  also  may  be  uneven. 

Scrape  the  surface  of  a  frog's  tongue  or  a  rabbit's  intestine 
after  washing;  the  cells  will  be  seen  to  advantage.  Place 
Bome  of  tlie  scrapings  in  a  drop  of  glycerine  and  water  to 
which  another  drop  of  dilute  acetic  acid  (J  per  cent.)  lias  been 
added,  and  mounr.  In  this  way  the  nuclei  will  be  brouglit 
clearly  into  view.  Tiie  cells  closely  resemble  in  their  shaj>e 
the  columnar  variety,  except  that  they  have  no  cilia.  Amoujp^ 
them  will  almost  always  be  found  ohaJire  or  *7oW*Y cells.  They! 
lie  among  the  cohunnar  corpuscles,  and  are  usuidiy  sliorter, 
but  broader,  expanding  in  the  centre,  and  terminating  at  their 
attached  extremities  in  a  single  or  double  process.  The  sur- 
face is  cupped.  They  contain  one  or  more  nuclei;  whether 
they  are  a  distinctive  cell  or  not  is  as  yet  uncertain.  Some 
suppose  them  to  be  tlie  ordinar}--  columnar  cell  undergoing 
mucoid  degeneration ;  others  that  they  are  not  epithelial  at 
alL     Prey  regards  them  as  artificial  productions.' 
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'  The  most  rational  explanation  u  that  furniahed  hy  F.  6.  Schultce.  The  intra- 
flbtillox  anbfitauce  is.  according^  to  thi«  obNenrer,  converted  into  hv^oitoopic  mucin, 
Wbldi  ■wellii  np.  This  comttitntCH  a  cbrvu^e  in  tbo  ccU  which,  from  bcin^  columnar, 
beoomea  goblet-ehapcd.     The  wall  finally  raptures,  and  the  mucin  is  poured  onl 
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Other  varieties  of  epithelium  will  be  taken  up  in  conut^ction 
with  the  different  organs.  As  already  stated,  many  transi- 
tional varieties  occur,  even  in  direct  association  with  the  typi- 
cal forms  we  have  described. 

^Tuelure  of  epithelial  corpuscles. — According  to  the  views 
of  Heitzmann,  Klein,  and  others,  the  substance  of  the  cor- 
puscle is  pervaded  by  a  network,  the  nunute  fibres  of  which 
may  be  seen  under  a  lens  of  high  power.  The  nucleus  or  cen- 
tral body  is  also  similarly  provided.  Within  the  meshes  of 
this  network  there  is  a  hyaline  substance,  the  abundance  or 
paucity  of  which  determines  the  size  of  the  meshes. 

The  *' granules,''  which  have  often  been  described,  are,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  nodal  points  of  the  meshwork.  It 
is  also  stated  tliat  the  epithelial  cells  sometimes  have  a  fine 
limiting  membrane  (Klein) ;  but  even  in  su^h  instances  it  is 
merely  a  condensation  of  the  outer  part  of  the  corpuscle. 
Within  the  nucleus  there  are  also,  according  to  the  same  ob- 
servers, fibres,  within  the  meyiies  of  which  are  not  infrequently 
real  granules  (nucleoli).  The  epithelial  coqiuscles  are  at- 
tached together,  either  by  an  interlacement  of  their  processes, 
as  in  the  liver,  or  by  a  peculiar  cement  substance,  as  in  pave- 
ment epithelium,  or  by  a  continuity  of  their  processes,  as  in  the 
rete  raucosum. 

Recent  histological  studies  have  narrowed  the  field  formerly 
occupied  by  the  epithelial  bodies,  and,  in  accordance  with 
these  views,  the  flattened  corpuscles  which  cover  serous  mem- 
branes, such  as  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  will  bo  arranged 
under  the  connective- tissue  series,  mther  than  under  the  epi- 
thelial. The  reasons  for  tliis  change  will  be  given  in  a  subse- 
Iquent  chapter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enamel  of  teeth  finds 
a  more  fitting  position  among  epitln^lial  structures,  as  it  is 
largely  if  not  wholly  developed  from  thera. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  CONNECTIVE  SUBSTANCE  GROUP. 


MUCOUS  OB  GELATINOUS  TISSUE  ;  ADENOID  TISSUE  ;  NEUROG- 
LIA ;  FAT  TISSUE  ;  FIBKOUS  TISSUE  PUOPEU  ;  CORNEAL  TIS- 
SUE; INTERStUSCULAK  TISSUE;  TENDON  TISSUE;  ELASTIC 
TISSUE. 

The  term  connective  sfibstance  wq.s  first  proposed  by  Reicli- 
ert  in  1845,  and  is  now  applied  to  a  class  of  animal  tissues  wliose 
offices  are  very  important  in  the  economy.  Prominent  among 
tliem  is  bone,  whu-li  forms  the  solid  framework  of  the  bodj", 
gires  it  strength,  and  supplies  points  of  attachment  for  muscles 
and  tendons;  another  group  comprises  the  ligaments,  which 
assist  in  holding  the  bony  parts,  and  also  some  organs,  in  their 
proper  relations  ;  otiiers  again,  of  a  more  delicate  nature,  fur- 
nish support  or  protection  for  epithelial  bodies,  blood-vessels, 
and  nerves.  Just  at  the  present  time  the  hij^tology  of  connec- 
tive substances  has  an  important  bearing  on  many  points  that 
relate  to  intlammation,  degem»ration,  and  the  development  of 
certain  new  growths,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  have  a  clear 
conception  of  them.  This  object  is  best  effected  by  studying 
each  variety  separately^  not  only  in  its  normal  condition,  but 
under  the  changes  it  exhibits  when  acted  on  by  the  factors  that 
are  concerned  in  the  processes  of  disease. 

It  is  a  property  of  these  substances  that  they  supplant  one 
another  at  different  times  or  under  peculiar  circumstances.  As 
an  example,  the  hyaline  cartilage  of  young  life  niaj'  change 
into  true  bone  in  old  age,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
always  a  tendency  for  fully  formed  tissue,  if  iniiamed,  to  re- 
vert toward  the  embr3onic  type. 

The  connective  substances  may  be  subdivided  as  follows : 
1,  mucous  or  gelatinous  tissue;  2,  adenoid  tissue;  3,  neurog- 
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lia ;  4,  fat  tissue ;  5,  fibrous  tissue  proper ;  G,  corneal  tissue ; 
7,  intermuscular  tissue ;  8,  tendon  tissue ;  9,  elastic  tissue ; 
10,  bone;  11,  cartilage;  12,  cement;  and  13,  dentine.  The 
word  connective  tlssxte  was  lirst  proposed  by  Johannes  Mueller, 
and  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  connective  sub- 
stanc€y  but  erroneously.  The  former  is  merely  a  variety  of  the 
latter,  and  is  usually  intended  to  indicate  one  or  other  of  tlie 
tioxible  connective  substances  that  form  the  interstithii  material 
of  the  body,  and  in  that  sense  we  shall  use  it  for  convenience 
sake,  but  without  implying  any  special  histohfgical  cliaracter. 

In  precise  histological  descriptions  it  is  always  best  to  use 
the  special  name  of  the  variety  intended,  such  as  mucotts  iis- 
stte^  adenoid  tissue,  and  the  like,  where  the  structure  happens 
to  be  known. 

It  is  also  well  to  state  here  that  the  term  "cellular'-  tissue, 
found  in  many  of  our  anatomies,  is  apt  to  mislead  tlie  student. 
The  word  *' cellular"  has  no  reference  to  cells,  /.f.,  corpuscles, 
but  to  the  large  cavities  or  spaces  that  exist  in  all  loose  connec- 


FiO  ^— 0«IaLinona  or  raacoon  tiaiac.    Hutou)  nmblUoU  cord. 

tive  tissues,  of  which  the  subcntaneons  is  an  example.  These 
spaces  are  easily  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  when  inflated  with  air. 

Mucous  or  gelatinous  tissue. — This  is  the  most  simple 
form  that  is  met  with.  It  is  seen  to  great  advantage  in  ibe 
embryonic  umbilical  cord,  which  also  contains  several  other 
varieties  of  connective  tissue. 

The  following  method  has  been  found  best  suited  to  demon- 
strate it.  Take  a  small  piece  of  cord  at  about  the  third  month 
and  immerse  it  a  few  weeks  in  Mueller's  fluid  ;  make  a  thin  sec- 
tion through  the  very  soft  gelatinous  part,  then  soak  it  a  few 
minutes  in  distilled  water,  to  which  subsequently  a  few  drops 
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of  acetic  acid  are  to  be  added  so  that  the  solution  shall  not  con- 
taia  more  thnn  1  per  cent,  of  acid,  and  then  mount  in  glyce- 
rine. It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  softest  portion  contains 
numbers  of  irref^ularly-shaped,  thin  plates,  some  provided  with 
an  ovaU  flattened  nucleus,  others  having  none  that  are  appa- 
rent (Fig.  23).  Some  of  these  flattened  bodies  anastomose  by 
these  processes  with  those  of  other  plates,  others  are  quite  free. 
The  substance  lying  between  the  cells,  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance^ is  quite  homogeneous,  or  slightly  granular,  in  the  softest 
portions,  and  has  at  tirst  no  defined  iibrillation.  In  the  neigh- 
burhoodot  the  former  tissue,  lines  of  fibrillation  occur,  while  at 
the  same  time  these  flattened  bodies  become  smaller,  although 
they  are  still  flattened  (Fig.  24,  &).    Mucous  or  gelatinous  tissue, 


Fio.  34.— ConnectivQ  UMmo  In  ftn  HdvftndDir  atan*  of  derelopment.    From  tha  nmbntod  cord. 

as  it  is  seen  in  the  umbilical  cord  of  an  embryo,  is  properly  an 
embr^'onic  or  d«^ve!opmental  form  of  connective  tissue  which  is 
never  found  in  normal  adult  life.  All  the  phases  of  develop- 
ment may  here  be  seen,  from  the  most  primitive,  comprised  in 
Wharton's  jelly,  to  the  firm,  librous  fascicles  that  encircle  the 
vessels. 

Properly  speaking,  the  true  mucous  tissue  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  viscid  material,  and,  indeed,  is  much  like  half-set 
glue,  in  which  the  corpuscles  are  scattered  with  little  or  even 
no  cohesion, 

Tlie  intercellular  substance  diiTers  from  albumen  in  not  con- 
taining sul|jhur  ;  from  chondrin  andgt*latin,  in  not  being  pre- 
cipitated by  boiling,  tannin,  or  the  bichloride  of  mercur3\ 
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At  an  early  stage  there  are  no  marks  of  fibrillations  in  the 
intercelluhir  substance,  but  later  fibrils  are  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  corpuscles,  and  are  some  of  the  early  signs  that  organi- 
a^tion  of  the  tissue  is  commencing. 

The  corpuscles  at  the  same  time  become  smaller,  and  about 
the  central  body  or  nucleus  we  see  a  delicate  expansion  (Fig. 
24  a),  which  is  the  envelope  of  the  connective-tissue  corpuscle — 
a  film  of  great  tenuity.  Klein  believes  that  in  these  corpuscles 
there  are  two  portions,  a  granular  or  firmer  part  continuous 
with  the  processes,  and  a  delicate  expansion  that  is  hardly 
visible.  It  is  certain  that  the  connective-tissue  corpuscle  is 
frequently  in  connection  with  one  or  more  of  its  fellows  by  a 
nuuual  anastomosis  of  processes.  The  fibrillation  appears  to 
be  at  first  limited  to  certain  areas  about  the  cellular  elements, 
so  that  the  long,  flattened  and  pointed  lamell^B  of  fibrous  tis- 
sues on  which  the  corpuscles  are  attached  look  like  large  cor- 
puscles with  correspondingly  large  nuclei.  Using  a  camel's- 
hair  brush  and  pencilling  off  the  specimen  under  examination, 
after  soaking  in  a  10  per  cent,  watery  solution  of  common  salt, 
the  apparent  nuclei  with  their  delicate  envelopes  are  partially 
(Fig.  24  b)  or  wholly  removed.  We  then  see  small  strips  of 
nacre  or  less  fibrillated  tissue,  having  no  central  body  that  can 
he  recognized,  even  with  the  use  of  strong  staining  solutions. 
These  and  similar  observations  tend  to  establish  a  conviction 
that  the  fibrillated  portion  arises  from  the  soft,  gelatinous  ma- 
terial by  a  process  of  fibrillation  inaugurated  by  the  presence 
and  under  the  formative  action  of  tlie  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscle. It  is  not  impossible  that  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  which, 
though  fluid  in  the  blood-current,  is  often  known  to  be  de- 
posited in  delicate  filaments,  may  contribute  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  to  the  formation  of  the  fibrillfle.  As  the  tissue  becomes 
firmer,  the  little  plates  with  tlu^ir  anastomosing  branches  form 
a  loose  network  which  separates  the  fibrils  into  distinctive 
bundles  or  fascicles,  and  encircles  them  more  or  less  completely. 

There  is  another  view  which  is  offered  as  an  explanation  of 
the  process  by  which  connective  tissue  becomes  organized.  It 
is  this.  The  change  is  derived  wholly  from  the  corpuscles. 
Some  of  them  split  up  into  fibrils,  constituting  the  fibrous 
part  of  the  tissue;  the  others  remain,  and  are  developed  into 
connective-tissue  corpuscles.  This  view  has  the  support  of 
excellent  hlstologists. 
s 
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The  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  pre-eminently  snited 
for  building  tissue.  When  blood  is  organized,  which  occurs 
not  infivquently,  the  white  corpuscles  at  once  assume  an  im- 
portant role,  while  tlie  red  are  soon  melted  down  into  a  homo- 
geneous mass,  that  is  usually  absorbed.  This  change  is  ob- 
served under  various  pathological  conditions. 

Fibrous  tissue. — This  substance,  which  is  also  known  as 
fibrillated  connective  tissue,  is  the  fully  developed  material 
that  has  just  been   described.      It   occurs  either  in  parallel 
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bundles  or  fascicles,  in  interlacing  lamella?,  or  as  a  fenestrated 
material  containing  larger  or  smaller  openings.    A  special  va- 
riety, the  relicnla)\  is  seen  to  great  advantage  in  the  umbilical  j 
cord  of  an  infant  at  birth  (Fig.  25).  fl 

If  a  cut  be  carried  through  the  spongy  portions  of  the  cord,  " 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  tissue  is  composed  of  bright,  shining, 
branching  bundles,  <7,  superimposed  upon  which  are  a  num- 
ber of   oval,  flattened  plates,  a,  at  inteiTals;  about  them  ia 
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a  delicate  envelope,  ft,  which  appears  to  be  highly  elastic,  so 
that  it  will  stretch  or  relax,  according  as  the  networks  are 
compressed  or  dilated.  By  teasing  with  needles  or  iuiniersion 
for  a  few  days  in  a  10  pi^r  cent,  watery  solution  of  common 
salt,  these  corpuscles  can  often  be  separated  from  l!ie  bundles, 
and  then  they  will  be  seen  to  form  a  connected  system.  When 
entirely  isolated  from  one  another,  they  often  api)ear  spindle- 
shaped.  That  this  is  not  their  character  may  be  shown  by 
passing  a  current  of  fluid  through  the  specimen — a  method 
already  described  under  the  name  of  irrif/ai/on.  It  is  accom- 
plished in  this  way  :  having  affixed  small  strips  of  iilter-])aper 
to  the  edges  of  the  cover  on  either  side,  and  moistened  one  side 
with  fluid,  the  excess  will  he  absorbed  by  the  other  slip,  caus- 
ing a  current  by  which  the  corpuscles  may  be  made  to  roll 
over.  We  then  learn  that  they  are  disks  of  an  irregularly 
flattened  form,  having  longer  or  shorter  processes  (o,  c.  Fig. 
25)— variations  in  form  which  seem  to  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  teusion  to  whicii  they  are  exposed,  and  the 
position  they  occupy  in  the  tissue.  Tliis  explanation  will 
serve  to  show  why  all  measurements  of  such  corpusclns  are 
merely  approximative,  and  have  liut  little  lvalue. 

They  are  shrunken  by  immersion  in  alcoiiol,  swollen  by  the 
imbibition  of  water,  are  drawn  out  into  long,  flattened  spindles 
when  the  tissue  is  put  on  the  stretch,  or  become  rounded,  per- 
haps nearly  spherical,  during  relaxation.  They  may  assume 
almost  any  form  as  tho  result  of  pressure. 

The  nucleus  may  be  regarded  as  more  of  an  exception  to 
this  rale;  at  any  rate  it  seems  that  in  fresh  specimens,  when 
the  substance  has  been  swollen  by  immersion  in  water,  it  is 
always  oval  and  flattened. 

■  The  bundles  upon  which  these  bodies  lie  are  somewhat 
cylindrical  in  form,  branched,  and  composed  of  sej>arare  fila- 
ments, that  can  be  separated  by  Mueller's  fluid,  or  a  10  per 
cent,  watery  solution  of  common  salt. 

Tw^o  other  forms  of  corpuscles  may  also  be  noticed  :  (1)  the 
kind  observed  by  Waldi'yer,  and  called  plasma  celh,  and 
thought  by  him  to  be  corpuscles  peculiarly  prone  to  take  up 
fat  to  make  fat  tissue,  bodies  four  or  five  times  the  size  of 
a  lymphoid  corpuscle,  and  rounded  in  form,  containing  a  cen- 
tral body  ;  and  (2)  the  ordinary  lymphoid  corpuscles,  seen  at 
times  in  all  tissues. 
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The  form  of  fibrous  tissue?  that  occurs  in  parallel  lamella?  is 
well  shown  in  the  mesentery  of  tlie  frog,  and  in  serous  mem- 
branes generally.  No  great  difficulty  will  be  met  with  in  pre- 
paring tills  tissue,  for  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  it  from  the 
frog  in  the  fresh  state,  acidulate  it  in  a  weak  {1  per  cent.) 
watery  solution  of  acetic  acid,  and  mount  it  in  glycerine. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  so-called  spindle-cells  are  really 
flattened  plates,  when  viewed  flat-wise,  and  generally  irregu- 
larly quadrilateral,  though  the  form  varies  somewhat  in  each 
instance. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  some  which  appear  spindle-shaped, 
and  lie  in  the  interfascicular  spaces,  liave  a  double  office,  one 
of  which  is  to  guard  the  nutrition  of  the  tissue,  and  the  other 
to  form  a  partial  lining  of  a  lymphatic  channel-   The  researches 
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of  Klein  tend  to  establish  this  double  relation,  for  they  show 
that  these  corpuscles  lie  in  the  walls  of  the  lyni}^hatic  radicles, 
which  are  themselves  in  direct  communication  with  the  perito- 
neal cavity  by  brt^aks  in  the  endothelial  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscle coating  and  in  actual  apposition  with  the  endothelial 
elements  of  the  serous  membranes. 


Dnring  the  last  few  years  there  haa  been  a  tendency  to  regard  the  seroTia 
membranes  especiaUy  such  as  have  large  openings  and  slight  it^ticula,  as 
having  no  connective-tisane  corpuscles,  other  than  tlie  endothelial,  which  tona 
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ft  covering  over  thorn.  In  tho  larger  traboclcs,  however,  thore  are  conncc- 
tire-tissne  corpuscles,  in  addition  to  those  jnst  mentioned;  tbe^  are  well 
seen  in  profile,  interposed  between  the  bundles  (Fig.  20). 

Adenoid  tissue  (Fig.  27). — Adenoid  tissue  is  the  name  given 
*  to  the  delicate  substance  that  forms  tlie  fram(nvork  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands.    It  consists  of  fibres  in  networks  which  form  an 
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intricate  texture,  that  is  filled  with  the  rounded  bodies  com- 
in(»nly  known  as  lymphoid  cells.  It  is  exceedingly  diffirult  to 
aualyze  these  tissues,  because  it  is  not  easy  to  demonstitite  any- 
tliing  that  conveys  to  the  eye  our  idea  of  a  cell,  i.e.,  excepting, 
of  course,  the  lymphoid  corpuscle.  The  best  mode  o[  ]>ruced- 
nre  is  the  following:  Take  a  lympliatic  gland — such  as  the  in- 
guinal in  the  early  stage  of  intiamnuition:  harden  at  first,  in 
Mueller's  fluid,  and  then  in  alcohol,  and  make  sections  through 
it. 

On  viewing  such  a  specimen  under  the  microscope  it  will 
exhibit  a  delicate  mesliwork,  packed  with  13'mphoid  corpuscles 
(Fig.  27,  a\  Now,  if  we  take  sueh  a  section  and  agitate  it  in  a 
test-tube  with  water  for  a  consideinble  length  of  time,  and  then 
place  it  upon  a  glass  slide,  pencilling  it  with  a  camePs-hair 
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brnsb,  most  of  the  lympboid  cells  will  be  i^moved,  and  the 
dflirale  network,  i\  will  be  very  thoroughly  exposed. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  at  certain  parts  of  this  meshwork*  there 
are  flattened  bodies,  6,  of  small  size,  lying  upon  the  larger 
cords  of  the  meshes.  It  has  been  held  by  Klein  and  other  hi&- 
tologists  that  the  reticulum  is  made  of  branching  corpuscles; 
but  this  statement  must  be  moditied.  In  some  instances  the 
appearance  of  netted  corpuscles  is  well  seen  in  those  portions 
of  the  glands  that  are  regarded  as  the  lymph  passages,  where 
the  adenoid  tissue  forms  the  framework  of  the  part.  The  net- 
work seems  to  be  comprised  of  delicate,  silk-like  cords,  enclos- 
ing vast  nnn»l)er3  of  lymphoid  corpuscles,  and  exhibiting,  at 
the  nodal  points  of  the  meshes,  flattened  corpuscles.  These 
delicate  fibres,  however,  are  often  replaced  by  heavy  trabecles, 
c,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  figure,  and  after  continual  inflamma- 
tions the  diameter  of  these  latter  may  be  found  greater  than 
that  of  the  spaces. 

In  these  latter  instances  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  any  cor- 
puscular elements  that  may  not  be  separated  from  the  fibres ; 
and,  indeed,  large  areas  of  these  fibrous  networks  may,  by  dil- 
igent pencilling  with  a  camel's-hair  brnsli,  l)e  swept  clean  of 
corpuscles.  But  neither  this  rough  method,  nor  agitation  in  a 
test-tube,  will  always  succeed  in  sc^parating  all  the  corpuscles 
from  the  fibres,  even  after  an  immersiou  in  common  salt  solu- 
tion for  many  wt*eks.  The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that 
adenoid  tissue  does  not  generally  consist  of  a  network  of 
biTinching  <;orpu.«ch'S,  as  has  been  claimed,  but  rather  of  a  net- 
work of  fibrous  cords,  on  which  the  corpuscles  are  superini- 
])osed  ;  lluy  may  anastomose,  but  this  point  seems  difficult  to 
demonstrate  in  most  cases. 

Po»«lbly  liigher  powers  than  those  now  in  use,  or  some  new 
method  may  solve  the  question.  Where  the  fibrous  networks 
have  attainted  Home  thickness,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  find 
the  ordinary  flattened  connective-tissue  plates  lying  on  the 
bundle's  and  surrounded  b}'  a  delicate  envelope. 

AVurof/lta  (F'ijr-  28). — But  a  sliort  time  since  it  was  not 
known  iKwitively  wlieMier  the  delicate,  supporting  substance  of 
fhi?  nerrons  syHtem,  especially  of  the  brain,  was  granular  or 
fibrous.  Even  after  Virchow  insisted  tliat  tliis  substance  was 
like  tho  other  tlKHiies^  known  as  connective,  doubt  was  thrown 
upon  iho  matter,  for  the  defining  power  of  most  objectives  then 
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used  was  insufficient  to  make  out  such  delicate  objects.  At 
the  present  time  the  actual  existence  of  a  network  is  hardly 
called  in  question,  for  it  may  be  demonstrated  with  really  good 
glasses,  such  as  some  of  the  immersion  lenses  (No.  10)  of  Hart- 
uack's  system,  and,  indeed,  by  other  lenses  made  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  As  to  the  question  of  the  corpuscular  elements 
there  is  more  doubt,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  their  exact 
form  and  shape  have  been  definitely  agreed  upon  by  histolo- 
gists.  We  lind,  it  is  true,  that  where  there  is  a  considerable 
deposit  of  connective  mate- 
rial along  the  central  canal  of 
the  spinal  cord,  we  have  the 
ordinar}' fibres  and  corpuscles 
already  described,  and  so,  too, 
near  the  surface  of  the  con- 
volutions. When,  however, 
we  examine  the  supporting 
sabstancea  of  the  wliite  and 
gray  masses  there  is  less  cer- 
tainty. The  actual  condition 
may  be  tolerably  well  seen 
by  adopting  the  following 
plan.  Place  any  portion  of 
the  brain  or  cord  a  few  days 
in  a  weak  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  (5  per  cent.) 
or  Mueller's  fluid,  tlien  immerse  it  in  alcohol  until  hard  ;  make 
thin  sections  and  stain  for  twenty-four  hours  wich  the  I'oUow- 
ing  solution  of  hffimatoxylon:  hiematoxylini,  gr.  lij. ;  aluminis, 
§].  ;  aqufp,  sviij.  ;  mix  and  strain. 

Wash  in  distilled  water  and  mount  in  glycerine,  tease  with 
needles  and  examine  with  a  high  power;  there  will  then  be 
little  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  delicate  supporting  substance 
of  both  gray  and  white  matter  consists  of  fibres.  They  may 
even  be  distinctly  isolated,  for  the  coloring  matter  darkens  them 
somewhat  and  they  become  liardened  at  the  same  thne  so  as  to 
be  somewhat  stiff  and  unyielding.  It  will  be  seen  that  many 
fibrils  are  disposed  in  pnra!K4  rows  which  perhaps  can  hardly 
be  called  bundles,  but  rathnr  thin  laminae ;  other  similar  fibrils 
cross  them  at  various  angles,  giving  to  the  whole,  with  a 
moderately  high  power,   the  appearance  of  a  vexy  delicate 
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mesliwork,  a.  It  does  not  appear  as  if  the  fibrillfe  anastomose 
with  one  another,  though  this  point  cannot  now  be  definitely 
settled.  It  must  be  stated  that  some  of  these  librils  are  possi- 
bly nerve-elements,  and  yet  this  is  doubtful,  because  they  do 
not  even  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  nerve-tibres '  that  are  ■ 
distinctly  shown  by  tliis  method  of  preparation. 

Granuhir  appearances  are  always  noted  in  the  brain,  which 
is  to  be  expected  when  cross-sections  are  made  of  the  delicate 
fibrilla*.  Three  kinds  of  corpuscles  are  met  with  in  the  brain 
and  medulla.  The  tirat  are  the  variously  shaped  gaugUonie 
corpuscles  or  cells^  Pig.  28,  6,  b,  b  ;  secondly^  the  ordtnartf 
lymphoid  cells^  c,  c,  wliicli  are  generally  seen  to  have  a  pale 
envelope  about  them  ;  lastly,  smaller  corpuscles,  d^  d^  of  irre- 
ffidar  shapes^  and  many  of  them  undoubtedly  flattened  and 
ap]iearini^  to  have  branching  processes.  They  may  i^e  found 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  can  be  isolated  so  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  exist. 

The  lihrilla3  of  the  neuroglia  do  not  differ  substantially  ia^ 
size  from  the  tibrillae  of  fibrous  tissues  elsewhere. 

Teudoii-tissiie{F\}^.  29). — Tendou-tisriiu?  luiiy  be  well  studied 

in  the  gastrocnemius  of  the 
frog.     It  is  prepared  like 
the   preceding.     If,    bow- 
ever,  it  is  desirable  to  showfl 
the  nuclei  in  adult  tissue, 
it  is  well  to  use  nitrate  of  _ 
silver.     Cat  a  thin  sectioaf 
of  a  fresh  tendon  and  ex- 
pose it  for  a  few  minutes 
in   a  i  per  cent,   solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  until 
the   section   is    turbid   or 
milky,  then  place  in   the 
sunlight,  and  in  a  few  min- 

Fia.  Sd.—Tiindaii>tiine from  the  fros.  .  .«         ..       i  ■  i         i  -n 

utes  the  turbid  rolor  will  h 
give  place  to  dark  brown  or  black,  owing  to  the  deposit  of  ■ 
silver,  and  the  tissue  may  then  be  mounted  in  glycerine  and 
examined. 

This  method  will  show  the  corpuscular  bodies  to  advantage 


*  To  avoid  confiuloa  thej  are  not  represented  in  the  drawing^. 
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In  some  cases  better  results  are  obtained  by  the  nse  of  chloride 
of  gold.  The  method  is  as  follows :  Freeze  a  small  portion  of 
a  tendon,  then  make  the  thinnt^st  possible  section,  acidulate  it 
slightly  and  immerse  in  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold  until  a  strong  yellow  color  has  been  obtained,  then  soak  in 
u  i  per  cent,  solution  of  dilute  acetic  acid  and  expose  to  the 
sunlight  until  a  purple  or  reddish  color  has  been  obtained. 
Tliis  will  take  a  variable  time^and  is  not  always  successful,  for 
reasons  which  are  not  easy  to  understand. 

At  considerable  distances  from  one  another  there  will  be 
Been  small  dark  bodies,  which  are  the  corpuscles  already  de- 
Bcribed.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not  these  cor- 
puscles are  connected  together.  To  isolate  them»  take  a  small 
piece  of  young  tendon- tissue,  immerse  three  or  four  days  in  a 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  common  s^ilt,  and  then  tease.  In  this 
way  the  cells  may  be  liberated,  and  they  will  prove  to  be  irre- 
gularly flattened  plates. 

Sometimes  they  lie  at  the  intersection  of  several  bundles 
and  then  have  separate  expansions  for  each  bundle  ;  the  ]t!ates 
ibeu  lie  at  various  angles  with  one  another,  and  if  one  be  seen 
edgewise  it  looks  as  if  the  cori)U3cle  proper  were  traversed  by 
a  hne. 

Silver  or  gold,  the  latter  especially,  is  generally  necessary 
to  show  the  corpuscles  in  old  tendons.  The  same  method 
fellows  the  fibriilated  tissue  to  advantage.  The  large  tendon 
bandies  are  often  covered  with  endothelium  (connective-tissue 
corpuscles),  which  are  continuous  and  form  a  caaij>lete  invest- 
ment. 

For  the  smaller  bundles  the  tendon- corpuscles  do  not  by 
toy  means  form  a  connected  sheath.  In  very  young  tendons 
they  are  quite  near  to  one  another,  though  even  at  this  time 
they  only  form  a  partial  investment  for  the  bundles;  but  as 
the  tendon  grows  older  the  corpuscles  become  sniuller,  with- 
draw from  one  another,  and  sometimes  almost  disappear. 

Tendon  bundles,  like  other  forms  of  connective  tissue,  are 
often  encased  in  a  transparent,  delicate  membrane,  not  unlike 
the  sarcolemma  of  striped  muscular  tissue.  It  is  well  shown 
by  immersing  the  tendon  in  a  dilute  solution  of  acetic  acid. 

Fat  ^/.«5z/<?.— The  ordinary  hbrillated  connective  tissue  often 
becomes  the  deposit  for  oil,  which  fills  the  corpuscles,  making 
them  swell  out  enormously.     This  is  fat  tissue.    An  excellent 
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way  of  sliowing  it  consists  iu  making  a  section  through  fat  ti* 
sue  that  has  been  hai'dened  in  alcohol  or  Mueller's  Huid,  or  both. 
The  phenomena  wiii,  in  this  way,  be  well  shown.  After  im- 
Tmn'sioa  iu  an  acid  solution,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fatty  acids 
crystallize  in  the  centre  of  the  sac, 

Tlie  nature  of  the  evidence  that  fat  corpuscles  are  ideally  the 
altered  corpuscles  uf  the  libruus  tissues  is  as  follows:  They 
occupy  the  same  position,  being  iu  rows,  between  the  bundles, 
just  as  the  otlicr  corpuscles  that  we  have  mentioned  ;  a  few  oil 
drops  at  first  a]ipc'ar,  then  others,  xxntil  finally  they  coalesce 
into  a  single  large  drop,  which  fills  the  corpuscle  ;  if  fat  tissue 
be  pressed,  and  the  oil  escapes,  the  walls  of  the  fat- corpuscles 
collapse,  and  then  the  flattened  nuclei  may  be  observed  on  the 
side  of  the  cell-body. 

Waldeyer  believes  that  there  is  a  peculiar  corpuscle,  three 
to  five  times  the  size  of  the  lymphoid,  and  roundish,  which  is 
especially  prone  to  take  up  fat,  and  be  converted  into  a  fat- 
corpuscle. 

This  body,  known  as  the  ^^Za.y/zia  cell^  is  the  second  element 
that  forms  the  fat-cell.  The  clmnge  is  said  to  occur  only  occa- 
sionally, and  UJider  favorable  conditions  of  alimentation 
(Klein). 

The  same  author  states  that  there  is  also  a  third  way 
which  fat  is  formed  :  In  many  parts  of  serous  membranes,  esj 
cially  in  connection  with  the  large  vessels,  there  appear  *'no* 
dules  or  cords,  which  are  made  up  of  multiplying  connective- 
tissue  cells/'  The  cells  increase,  the  matrix  is  converted  into  a 
network,  lymph-corpuscles  appear,  the  tissue  is  supplied  with 
arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries,  and  resembles  l^'mpharic  tissue. 
Sometimes  these  structures  persist  as  they  are  ;  in  other  cases 
tlu*y  are  converted  into  fat-tissue.  J 

Ranvier  recommends  the  following  plnn  nf  demonstrating 
fat-tissue:  He  injects  beneath  the  skin  a  weak  solution  of  os- 
mic  acid  (I-ltKHJ),  The  connective-tissue  corpuscles  may  be 
seen  to  be  more  or  less  filled  with  oil-globules. 

Tiie  property  of  taking  up  oil  is  nut  peculiar  to  these  cor- 
puscles already  described,  but  belongs,  pliysiologically,  to  the 
liver,  to  adult  cartilnge,  the  glandular  elements  of  th*^  female 
breast  during  lactation,  and  the  glandular  epithelium  of  the 
Bebaoeous  glands. 

Intermuscular  tisstte. — It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that 
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there  is  a  form  of  spindle-cell  in  the  intermuscular  tissue  of  tlie 

frog's  tliigh.   This,  however,  is  apparent  rather  than  real.    We 

fiud  broad  plates,  in  which  are  oval,  llattened  bodies,  placed  at 

certain  distances  apart  (Fig.  31).    These,  seen  in  prufile»  appear 

.  sjiindle-shaped.      Tliere    is    something    peculiar    about    such 

I  bodies,  for  they  seem  to  bear  a  close  relationship  to  the  elastic 

[networkss  «»  so  that,  in  some  cases,  it  appears  as  if  tlie  flat- 

'lened  central  bodies  were  directly  connected  with  the  elastic 

fibres,  as  slated  by  Boll. 

In  many  instances  these  elastic  fibres  lie  upon  the  plates,  h, 
which  themselves  rest  in  a  homogeneous,  intermediate,  and 
apparently  structureless  substance. 

This  tissue  is  therefore  similar,  in  some  respects,  to  mucous 
tissue. 

Corneal  iisstce. — ^The  cornea  consists  of  thin,  fibrous  bands, 
each  one  partly  anastomo;?ing   with   its    adjacent  neighbor. 
^  Between  them  are  well-murked  corpuscles  lying  in  clefts— the 
H  corneal  spaces. 

H  The  term  cornea]  corpuscles,  however,  is  even  now  applied 
^  to  the  spaces  by  some  of  the  best-known  writers,  and  it  seems 
I  evident  tliat  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  real  corpuscles  exist 
ft  or  not.  Recently  the  subject  has  been  restudied  by  Waldeyer, 
^Mi4  the  author  has  been  able  to  verify  his  conclusions  in  a 
^fljfen  measure,  both  as  to  the  character  of  the  corpuscles  aud 
the  spaces  in  which  they  lie. 

In  general,  these  bodies  appear,  as  stated  by  Waldeyer,  to 
be  Hat,  having  a  considerable  amount  of  protoplasmic  material 
about  their  nuclei  (Fig.  30),  though  iu  the  direction  of  the  per- 
iphery fhey  gradually  taper  off  into  thin  expansions,  whicli  are 
Dearly  homogeneous,  and  extending  from   them  are  distinct 
processes  which  in  part  unite  with  those  of  other  corpuscles, 
^Bot  material!}^  differing  in  this  respect  from  tendon-tissue  aud 
"ibe  other  varieties.     In  them  is  the  same  llattened,  oval  body, 
whicli,  when  seen  on  the  side,  is  rod-shaped,  6,  and  is  sur- 
■iounded  by  an  irregular  envelope  that  assumes  almost  any 
^pbape.     Thus  the  corpuscles  are  not  always  flat,  though  they 
^kre  usually  so.      Their  shape  depend??  upon  many  dillerent 
^Buses,  such  as  the  metliod  of  preparing  the  tissue,  the  amount 
"of  laceration  to  which  it  is  subjected,  etc.     Tlie  best  method  of 
examining  the  cornea  consists  in  preparing  it  by  the  gold  me- 
thod, already  described. 
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After  the  tissue  has  been  properly  stained,  which  is  known 
when  it  has  taken  a  mauve  or  violet  tint,  as  already  stated,  the 
Bpeciuien  should  be  alloAved  to  stand  in  the  sun.  Thin  lamelt 
lie  are  then  torn  oil  with  the  forceps  and  mounted  in  damma 
varnish  or  Canada  balsam. 

After  tile  sjiecimen  has  been  made  thoroughl\'  transparent" 
by  soaking  in  oil  of  cloves,  it  will  then  be  seen  that  there  are 
bodies  within  certaiu  well-dehned  areas — the  corneal  spaces, 
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as  they  have  been  railed  by  Recklinghnusen  and  others.  Thes 
bodies  are  disposed  at  quite  regular  intervals  throughout  the 
cornea,  and  are  generally  flat  with  rounded  contours,  thonglfl 
often  they  have  processes  extending  from  them  in  various  direc- 
tions. In  the  accompanying  dmwing  the  spaces  may  he  dis- 
tinctly seen,  as  well  as  the  variously  shaped  corneal  corpuscles. 
One,  c,  is  crowded  info  the  prolongation  of  a  corneal  space, 
while  anotlier,  ft,  is  connected  by  its  processes  with  a  neighbor- 
ing corpuscle.  One  corneal  space,  a,  is  entirely  empty.  These 
differing  conditions  are  in  a  measure  due,  probably,  to  the 
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laceration  of  the  tissue  in  preparing  it,  some  of  the  bodies 
having  been  torn  out  and  others  forced  to  the  side  of  th*»  cor- 
neal space.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  general  agreement  that 
the  intercellular  substance  may  be  separated  into  indepen- 
dent librils  ;  but  I  have  seen  no  decisive  proof  bearing  on  this 
point. 

Elastic  tissue. — Tliis  differs  from  the  other  forms  micro- 
scopically and  chemically,  though  it  is  often  combined  with 
them  in  the  body.  It  is  also  convenient  to  class  it  by  itself 
for  other  reasons,  chief  of  which  are,  that  its  corpuscular  ele- 
ments have  not  yet  been  deliuitely  shown  in  adult  tissue. 
Virchow,  some  j^ears  ago,  stated  that  this  tissue,  as  well  as 
other  connective  substances,  was  composed  of  networks,  the 
substance  of  the  fibres  containing  certain  markings,  and  he  in- 
ferred that  these  latter  might  be  the  corpuscles  of  the  tissue. 
Elastic  fibres  were,  however,  according  to  him  nnd  others,  noth- 
ing but  the  ordinary  fibrous  tissue  condensed.  Each  fibre  was 
il&ollow  and  capable  of  conveying  the  nutritive  juices. 

Henle,  in  his  earlier  writings,  regarded  the  elastic  fibres  as 
manating  from  the  nuclei,  of  which,  in  fact,  he  stated  they 
ere  prolongations.  Subsequently,  lie  seems  to  have  believed 
bat  the  fibres  originated  in  the  basis  substance. 

Reichert  could  not  trace  the  connection  between  the  nunlei 
nd  tlie  elastic  fibres,  and,  when  the  latter  had  formed,  the 
brmer  had  disappeared. 

Boll,  liowever,  distinctly  stated  that  the  elastic  fibres,  each 
ne  constituting  an  "elastic  cord,"'  arise  from  the  plate-like 
lis. 

Ranvier  examined  tendon-tissue,  as  mentioned  before,  but 
e  was  only  able  to  find  the  elastic  fibres  after  boiling  the  tis- 
lue  from  eight  to  ten  hours.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  add 
ere,  that  elastic  fibres  are  very  uncommon  in  tendon-tissue, 
t  least  tlipy  have  not  often  been  observed. 
The  fibres  of  the  elastic  substance  are  pretty  readily  re- 
cognized by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  colored  by  carmine  or 
5ematoxylon,and  do  not  swell  with  acetic  acid;  they  branch 
ichotomously,  these  branches  forming,  with  similar  bninclies 
of  other  elastic  fibres,  networks. 

Elastic  tissue  prevails  in  th«*  ligamentum  nuchse  of  the  ox, 
in  thf*  serous  membranes  generally,  and  in  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  in  the  delicate  inter- 
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ninscular  substance  already  described.  It  will  generally  bej 
fuiiiid  that  where  this  material  occurs  in  bundles  it  is  not  be-' 
cause  there  are  no  meshes^  but  rather  because  they  are  com- 
pressed laterally,  so  as  uot  to  he  apparent  unless  most  carefully 
teased  apart.  Wheri  sutrh  iibres  are  bruken  off,  tljeir  extremi- 
ties curl  up  ;  further,  the  fibres  are  unaffected  by  being  boiled 
in  solutions  of  strong  acids  and  alkalies,  such  as  35  per  cent. 
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Fia,  !41,  — Elastic  tisno  networkn.     From  Ui«  fng. 

solutions  of  caustic  potash,  or  nitric  acid  (standard  prepara- 
tions commonly  used  in  laboratories),  unless  the  action  is  pro- 
longed for  a  considerable  time.  These  networks  are  beautifully 
shown  by  taking  the  mesentery  of  the  frog  when  slightly  con 
tracted  after  immersion  in  acetic  acid.  The  fihrillated  connec 
live  tissue  will  then  swell  up  and  become  invisible,  while  thi 
elastic  fibres  are  unafTeoted. 

Tlie  ligamentuni  nuchas  also  affords  an  excellent  oppor 
fcunity  for  studying  this  tissue  by  itself.  To  render  the  worl 
more  easy,  the  specimen  may  bo  allowed  to  soak  a  few  days  in 
a  10  per  cent,  watery  solution  of  common  salt,  so  that  it  may 
be  the  more  easily  teased.  In  the  subcutaneous  connective 
tissue  of  the  skin  the  elastic  fibivs  are  well  shown  by  hflema- 
toxylou  preparations.  Being  unaffected  by  this  staining  solu- 
tion they  appear  as  bright,  silk-liko  cords,  which  lie  in  close 
apposition  with  the  wavy  bundles,  and  the  branches  arch  over 
the  bundles,  to  anastomose  with  corresponding  branches  of 
other  bundles,  so  that  in  this  way  meshes  are  formed.  Some 
writers  have  spoken  of  little  knobs  at  the  nodal  points  of  the 
meslies,  but  these  appearances  have  been  illusory. 

Recklinglianseu  seems  to  liave  believed  with  Virchow,  that 
the  elastic  fibres  contain  peculiar  nuclei  of  their  own,  which  in 
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adalt  tissne  become  extremely  small,  and  are  represented  by 
the  dark  markings  seen  in  thetu.  Thin,  of  London,  has  claimed 
that  they  originate  in  branching  corpuscles,  which  by  their 
coalescence  form  the  network,  and  the  remains  of  tlie  nucleus 
may  be  shown  by  bicmatoxylon.  These  markings  may,  it  is 
true,  be  seen  in  the  ligamentum  nuchae  of  the  ox,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  are  nuclei  or  mere  clefts  in  the  tissue. 
Examination  by  the  author,  with  such  liigh  powers  as  Gund- 
laclfs  No.  15  immersion,  and  Wale's  i^, 'have  failed  to  clear 
tip  the  matter. 

Good  examples  of  human  elastic  tissue  are  found  in  the 
sloughs  of  ulcers  and  in  the  sputa  of  phthisical  patients. 

In  some  portions  of  the  body  these  networks  are  stouter, 
as  in  the  bronchi  andfracliea  ;  here  they  almDst  form  a  layer 
by  themselves ;  some  of  the  fibres  are  even  said  to  have  a 
sheath. 

There  is  a  variety  that  has  been  called,  by  Henle,  perforated 
tnembrane.  It  is  found  in  arteries  and  veins.  The  fibres  are 
broad  and  the  meshes  very  small.  There  are  also  *' continuous 
elastic  membranes."  They  are  made  up  of  fibrils,  react  chemi- 
cally like  elastic  tissue,  and  have  no  meshes.  Such  is  Bow- 
nian*3  elastic  membi-ane  in  the  human  cornea,  which  is  very 
distinct  in  man,  also  Descemet*8  membrane — the  posterior 
elastic  membrane  of  the  cornea. 

In  various  parts  of  the  body,  beneath  the  epithelium,  there- 
are  other  elastic  membranes  which  will  be  noticed  in  their 
proper  places.  The  elastic  membrane,  made  of  endollielium, 
and  forming  the  basement  membrane  of  gland-ducts,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  those  first  described. 

The  growth  and  development  of  connective  tissue  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  type.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
all  the  corpuscles  are  first  round,  but  soon  become  flattened 
and  have  a  delicate  envelope  (Fig.  32,  b). 

About  this  is  a  further  lightly  attached  investment,  which, 
uniting  with  those  of  other  similar  bodies,  is  the  commence- 
ment of  the  intercellular  substance.  At  fii-st  the  plate-like 
bodies  lie  in  niches,  as  it  were,  in  the  intercellular  substances, 
and  if  one  is  brushed  ont  it  leaves  a  socket  behind  it  (Fig.  32,  c). 
The3'  are  often  arranged  in  rows,  as  in  the  drawing,  which  was 
taken  from  a  fibroma  of  the  scalp.  As  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance increases  the  coipuscles  become  smaller,  while  imme- 
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diately  under  them  thin  laminfc  are  formed,  probably  from 
the  effused  fibrine — the  commencement  of  fibrilhition. 

As  the  corpuscles  become  smaller  their  envelope  shrinks, 
and  they  recede  from  one  another.  Yet,  in  many  cases,  they 
may  retain  connection  with  one  another  by  means  of  their  pro- 

cesses.     In  advanced  life    tliese  cor- 
7  piiscles   are  generally   more  or   less 

^m^ Im^  flattened,  but  their  form  is  also  con- 

^^■/^^^         siderably  modified  by  the  age  of  the 
^^  J^V         tissues  and  various  mechanical  alter- 
ed      ^  ations  to  which  X\\ey  are  subjected, 
arco!-ding  to  the    particular   locality^! 
in  which  they  occur  or  the  provin 
tiny  liave  to  HJl- 

By  referring  to  Fig.  32  it  will 
seen  that  the  delicate  protoplasm,  &, 
has  pix)cesses  which  come  clearly  in- 
to view  wliere  the  corpuscles  are  iso- 
lated. 

Panemejit  endoihelium  {epUheli- 
?iOT).— From  tlie  views  that  have  been 
advanced  it  is  plain  that  we  are  pre 
pared  to  abandon  the  old  idea  that  the 
mesentery,  peritoneum,  the  pleum, 
endc^cardium,  serous  cavities,  and  ten- 
dinous sheaths  are  lined  with  epithe- 
lium. It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident  from  studies  in  the  lymphatics  that  they  are  lined  with 
connective-tissue  corpuscles,  which,  on  tlie  one  hand,  are  iji^ 
actual  continuity  witli  tlie  interfascicular  connective-tissue  cop 
puscles,  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  pavement  corpuscles 
the  serous  cavities.  It  is  but  a  step  farther  and  in  the  same 
direction  to  trace  the  endothelium  of  the  endocardium  out 
through  the  arteries  and  veins  into  the  capillaries  and  recogS 
nize  the  connective-tissue  corpuscle  as  the  one  cellular  element 
of  all  these  tissues.  The  special  methods  by  wliich  these  parts 
are  studied  may  be  found  described  in  the  chapters  more  es*l 
pecially  devoted  to  these  topics.  Nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride 
of  gold  are  still  prominent  among  the  reagents  that  demon- 
strate thera  most  distinctly. 

Ehrlich  has  recently  described  pecnliar  connective-tissue 
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corpuscles,  which  he  previously  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Waldeyer's  plasma  cells,  but  which  he  is  now  inclined  to  re- 
gard as  a  distinctive  group  of  bodies.  They  are  characterized 
by  a  special  power  of  intense  coloration  in  specimens  treated 
with  certain  of  the  aniline  dyes.  Red  and  violet  colors  appear 
to  be  best  suited  to  reveal  the  presence  of  these  bodies,  called 
by  Ehrlich  granular  cells.  Acetic  acid  produces  a  diffuse 
staining  of  the  nucleus  in  these  aniline  stained  cells.  At  the 
same  time  the  conspicuous  granules  lose  their  color.  The  same 
author  also  states  that  the  granular  cells  commonly  found  in 
such  great  abundance  in  inflammatory  processes  are  not  modi- 
fied leucocytes,  but  are  derived  from  the  fixed  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles. 

According  to  Ravogli,  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  of 
the  cerium  and  subcutaneous  tissue  are  branching  cells,  whose 
processes  unite  to  form  anastomoses.  With  advancing  age  these 
cells  undergo  structural  alterations,  and  their  processes  begin 
to  form  reticula  oL  elastic  tissue.  Simultaneously  with  this 
metamorphosis  the  cell-bofries  are  said  to  l>ecome  flattened, 
elongated,  and  united  in  longitudinal  rows.  At  length  the  cells 
as  well  as  their  processes  are  ti*ansformed  into  ordinary  elastic 
tissue. 
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CARTILAGE. 

Cartilage  is  divided  into  three  prominent  varieties:  1, 
hyaline.;  2,  fibrous;  and  3,  elaslic  or  yelloio,  Thore  is,  in 
addition,  a  form  called  oi^sifyinfj^  which  will  be  described  ia 
connection  v?ith  the  develoi^ment  of  bono. 

Hyaline  cartilage  is  the  tissue  from  wliicli  the  bones  of  the. 
skeleton  are  first  made;  it  is  also  found  in  the  articular  and 
costal  carlihiges,  and  in  the  cartilages  of  the  lar^'nx,  trachea, 
and  bronchi ;  possibly  also  in  some  of  the  nasal  cartilages,  and 
in  portions  of  tlie  sterniun.  All  of  these  tissues  consist  of  a 
solid  material  m-  malrix,  in  which  are  capsules  which  contain 
the  true  cartilage  corpuscles,  ■ 

The  character  of  the  infercellular  substance  determines  the 
particular  variety.     Thus,  hyaline  cartilage  appears,  under  the 
microscope,   to  be  structun/less  and  homogeneous.     FibrouaB 
cartilage,  on  the  other  hand,  has  distinct  lines  of  tibrillation 
extending  through  it.     Elastic  cartilage  is  permeated  by  net-  ^ 
works  of  elastic  librils.  f 

Hyaline  cartilage^  though  so-called  because  of  its  apparent 
absence  of  structure,  is  now  known  to  be  less  often  structure- 
less than  has  been  su|>posed,  for  the  researches  of  Tillmanns 
have  revealed  distinct  marks  of  fibrillation  in  some  adult  artic- 
ular and  costal  cartilages.  Soaking  the  tissue  in  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  common  salt  will  dissolve  out  the  cement  sub- 
stance and  isolate  fibrils,  though  tlie  tissue  has  previously  ap- 
peared homogj^neons.  Staining  with  the  picro-camiinare  of. 
ammonia  (Ranvier  s  formula)  will  also  demonstrate  the  fibrils. 

Each  capsule  is  probably  invested  by  a  delicate  membrane, 
which  is  thicker  in  some  instances  thaii  in  others.     Extending 
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from  thi3  cavity  are  minute  canals,  wliitb  communicate  with 
those  of  other  capsules  in  many  instances,  and  thus,  in  all 
probability,  estahlisli  a  83'stem  of  serous  channels  which  convey 
the  plasmatic  tluid,  Le,y  the  lymph. 

Many  years  ago  H.  Mueller  gave  a  deecnption  of  minnte  passages  ratliatirg 
out  from  the  cartilage  oapEniles.  Since  this  time  the  matter  has  been  studied 
hv  numbers  of  observers,  but  opinions  have  been  divided  a.s  to  their  existence. 
More  recently  A.  Budge  has  detailed  a  method  by  which  he  claims  that  a 
oomplete  lymphatic  system  can  be  demonstrated  in  hyaline  cartilage.  £m- 
ploying  a  solution  of  Berlin  blue,  he  injected  the  cartilage  of  an  ei)iphy»is  from 
which  tlie  articiilar  lamella  had  been  cut  ofL  Having  thus  opened  and  exposed 
the  substance  of  the  cartilage,  he  found  it  permeated  with  minute  blue  net- 
vorica  that  were  in  communication  with  the  cartilage  capsules.  A  connection 
with  the  lymphatics  of  the  bone  was  also  shown. 

Nykamp,  who  proRecute<l  liis  investigations  aV»out  the  same  time  (1876-77), 
rerified  the  work  of  Budge,  though  hia  m^thoils  were  different.  He  experi- 
mented on  rabbits,  injecting  one  gramme  of  indigo  carmine  fin  substance) 
into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Blue  granules  appeared  in  certain  Bpaces,  which 
hid  shown  themselvca  to  be  hollow  passages  by  a  prenous  Boaking  in  the  neu- 
Inl  chromate  of  ammonia.  Tlie  cartilage  commonly  known  as  hyaline  was 
also,  hj  this  means,  shown  to  be  fibrillated. 

Round  about  every  cartilage  capsule  tliere  is  usually  an 
ar»^a  of  hyaline  material.  When  veiy  thin  sections  of  cartilage 
arc  made,  these  areas  sometimes  heronie  visible;  soaking  in 
acids  is  said  also  to  bring  them  into  prominence  (Klfin). 

The  amonnt  of  intercellular  substance  in  ci>nipanson  with 
the  capsules  varies ;  as  a  rule,  there  is  less  of  this  substance 
near  the  periphery'  of  the  cartilage.  When  the  amount  is  so 
very  small  that  the  tissue  is  almost  cellular,  it  is  called  par- 
enrhyviaious  rartilnr/e  :  this  condition  is  observed  in  all  carti- 
lages, at  an  early  stage  of  development,  and  in  some  portions 
of  the  adult  forms.  The  cartila^rt^  corpuscles  are  rounded 
bodies^  sometimes  oval  and  sometimes  pyrifonn.  In  the  nor- 
mal condition  they  till  up  the  capsule,  but  after  the  application 
of  reagents  that  shrivel,  such  as  alcohol,  they  are  withdi-awn 
from  the  walls  of  the  capsules,  being  only  attached  at  a  few 
points  (perhaps  where  their  j>rocesses  extend  out  through  the 
canaliculi). 

The  cell-corpuscles  and  nuclei  are  said,  by  some  recent  ob-^ 
servers,  to  exhibit  networks  in  their  interior  (Schleicher  and 
Flemming).    They   frequently  contain,   in  addition,    moving 
bodies,  which  are  often  oil-globules  of  minute  size. 
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The  cartilage  capsules  do  not  usually  appear  to  have  any 
connection  with  one  anotFier  when  examined  in  an  indifferent 
fluid,  tiiough  in  t!ie  episternal  cartilage  of  the  frog,  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  perichondiiuni,  a  connection  may  occasion- 
ally be  seen. 

BiTisioii  of  the  cartilage  corpnscle.-—OnG  of  the  prominent 
features  seen  in  cartilage  is  the  division  of  the  cartilage  cor- 
.puscle.  First  we  notice  the  splitting  of  the  nucleus;  then  of 
the  corpuscle  itself.  Wlien  sucli  a  division  has  taken  place 
the  corpuscles  are  called  dayghter-cells  (Fig.  33).  As  a  next 
step  each  daughter-cell  may  divide  and  again  subdivide,  and 


Pxo.  SS. — Trmh.  cutllage  fmrn  the  trltoo.     RoUett, 

thus  we  have  developed  in  one  capsule  four  or  eight  cor- 
puscles, Sometimes  it  will  be  observed  in  the  same  specimen 
that  with  each  division  of  a  corpuscle,  hyaline  matter  from 
without  the  capsule  pushes  in,  and  so  from  tlie  original  capsule 
two  are  now  formed.  fl 

Calciflration   of  hyaline  cartUage. — Hyaline  cartilage  in™ 
old  age  is  infiltrated  by  a  deposit  of  the  salts  of  lime,  which, 
when  seen  under  the  microscope,  have  a  frranular  appearancey^ 
Tlie  deposit   occurs  first  round  about   the  cartilage  capsnlei 
(Ranvier). 

Nerves  and  blood-vessels  are  not  supplied  to  hyaline  car- 
tilage proper,  though  blood-vessels  whicli  belong  to  adjaceni 
tissues  sometimes  dip  into  it  or  pass  through  it. 

Methods  of  studying  hyaline  cartilage, — An  excellent  and 
simple  plan  is  to  snip  off  the  tip  of  the  epistemal  cartilage 
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the  frog ;  strip  it  of  perichondrium  and  mount  in  serum. 
Tbe  slioulder-gii'dle  of  the  tritou  (newt)  may  also  be  employed. 
It  will  then  be  seen  that  there  are  nuujbei*a  of  granular  cor- 
puscles, with  nuclei  scattered  irregularly  throughout  an  ap- 
parently homogeneous,  /.«?.,  structureless  matrix.  If  now  a 
little  water  be  added  to  tbe  preparation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
corpuscles  are  made  to  shrivel,  and  in  so  doing  they  expose 
the  wall  of  the  cavity  or  capsule  in  which  they  lie.  The  cor- 
puscles do  not  appear  to  have  any  uniform  size  or  sliape :  some- 
times they  are  single  ;  again  they  are  double  (daughter-cells) ; 
occasionally  they  are  united  with  the  corpuscles  in  adjacent 
capsules.  The  nucleus  is  apt  to  be  round  and  full  ;  I  lie  corpus- 
cles are  apt  to  be  tilled  with  dark  spherical  bodies  which  are 
usually  fatty  molecules,  as  may  be  shown  by  employing  a  di- 
lute solution  of  osmic  acid  (1  per  cent.). 

IJsiog  the  sOver  method  it  will  be  seen  that  there  exist,  in  the  apparently 
homogeneonK  matrix,  numbers  of  corpuscles  whose  nature  ia  not  fully  undor- 
0tood.  Incidentally  it  may  bo  mentioned  that  the  silver  method  often  exhibits 
carious  mnrkings  in  all  tissues. 

Sometimes  these  appearances  are  due  to  the  silver  itself,  aud  some  caution 
is  therefore  necessary  in  deducing  oonclusions  from  the  method. 

The  gotd  meOtoti '  shows  that  there  are  concentric  rings  about  the  capsules, 
bat  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  phenomenon  is  urtificiaL 

Ranvier  recommends,  as  a  staining  flnid,  purpurine,  the 
formula  of  which  is  as  follows  :  Take  one  gramme  of  powdered 
alum  and  add  to  it  two  hnndred  grammes  of  distilled  water, 
which  boil, in  a  porcelain  disli.  To  this  solution  add  some  pow- 
dered purpurine  diluted  with  water.  If  the  boiling  be  now  con- 
tinued, a  portion  of  the  purpurine  will  dissolve.  Filter  wliile 
warm,  and  receive  the  colored  fluid  in  a  flask  which  contains 
60  c.c.  of  alcohol.  This  liquid  has  a  rose-orange  color.  The 
nuclei  of  the  corj^uscles  will  be  colored  red  and  have  a  double 
contour ;  the  cell-body  will  be  bright  red- 
Hyaline  cartilage  may  be  well  exhibited  in  the  respiratory 
tract  of  young  children,  as  in  the  cricoid  cartilage  of  an  infant 
two  or  three  years  old. 

YelloxD  elastic  or  rdtcfdar  cartilage  is  a  very  distinctive 
form.  It  consists  of  the  hyaline  variet}'  permeatt*d  widi  elas- 
tic networks.     Examples  of  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  human 

'  See  pages  28-29. 
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epiglottis,  laryngeal  cartilages,  and  the  pinna  of  the  ear  (Fig. 
34).  The  presence  of  elastic  fibres  is  proved  by  their  resistance 
to  boiling  in  acids  and  alkalies,  and  their  failure  to  color  with 
carmine.  Sections  may  be  made  with  the  knife  and  pi-epared 
iu  almost  any  of  the  ways  already  mentioned. 

The  api)eai'ances  already  described  are  nut  seen  in  the  early 
development  of  elastic  tissue,  but  are  easily  identified  in  adult 


Fio.  34.— Section  o(  the  boUod  mai  dried  aorfole  of  tlie  btimu  < 
i\je  tiuao.      AoUott. 
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life.  Even  then  the  elastic  fibrils  may  only  be  found  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  cartilage,  while  at  the  peripliery  the  matrix  is 
hyaline.  Elastic  cartilage  is  coated  over  with  a  delicate  mem- 
brane— the  perichondrium. 

Fibrous  cartilage. — This  variety  is  also  known  as  fibril- 
lated  or  fibro-cartilage.  The  matrix  has  probably  no  elastic 
fibrils,  but  is  interspersed  with  connect ive-ttssue  bundles.  It 
is  found  in  the  cartilages  which  make  the  lips  of  the  joints,  the 
inter-articular  cartilages,  the  cartilaginous  deposits  in  tendons, 
the  cartilage  of  the  symphysis  pubis  and  of  glenoid  foss«,  and 
possibly  in  the  intervertebnil  ligaments  and  sesamoid  cai'ti- 
lages.  There  is  often  more  or  less  hyaline  material  about  them. 
In  many  instances  the  line  of  distinction  between  cartilage  and 
fibrous  tissue  is  difficult  to  make  out.  Where,  however,  dis- 
tinct corpuscles  can  be  demonstrated,  the  tissue  may  properly 
be  regarded  as  cartilage.  These  bodies  are  similar  to  those 
seen  in  hyaline  and  reticular  cartilage. 

Ditision  of  the  cartilage-corpuscle. — A  problem  that  has 
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attracted  the  stud}'  of  various  histologists  for  a  number  of 
years,  since  Leidy,  in  184y,  lirst  directed  attention  to  it,  is  the 
mode  in  whicii  cartilage-corpuscles  divide.  Various  theories 
have  bt^n  afloat,  each  with  its  special  supporters. 

Dr,  W.  S.  Bigelow,  of  this  country,  in  1878  reviewed  tlie 
subject  carefully,  pursuing  his  investigations  on  the  hyaline 
cartihigeof  the  triton,  trt-e-toad,  frog,  various  lishes,  theguinear 
pig,  fa?tal  pig,  and  the  human  embryo  in  health  and  disease. 
His  inquiries  were  especially  concerned  with  reference  to  the 
statement  of  Buetsclili,  that  in  the  divisions  of  the  corpuscles, 
the  splitting  of  the  nucleus  and  cell-body  are  simultaneous. 
As  the  result  of  Dr.  Bigelow's  work,  he  concludes  that  the  old 
theory  is  still  tenable,  viz.,  that  at  first  there  is  a  division  of 
the  nucleus,  and  that  subsequently  a  septum  is  found  in  the 
cell-body.  After  division  takes  place  the  matrix  of  the  carti- 
lage penetrates  between  the  corpuscles,  and  thus  two  cavities 
are  formed.  This  view  has  received  confirmation  from  verj^ 
extended  and  elaborate  researches  by  Schleicher,  to  wliich 
Flemming  has  also  expressed  a  provisional  assent. 

Sfriicfure  of  the  cartilaffe-carpu^ncle,— According  to  Schlei- 
cher the  nuclei  are  provided  with  peculiar  filaments  and  gran- 
ules which  undergo  amoeboid  movements  when  they  are  in  the 
act  of  dividing.  In  the  cell-body  of  young  cartilage-corpuscles 
he  has  seen  no  network,  such  as  has  been  described  by  some 
later  writers  (Heitzmann,  Klein,  etc.),  though  in  the  adult  tissue 
peculiar  linear  markings  are  evident.  He  thinks  that  the  nu- 
cleus is  not  permeated  by  a  network,  but  is  homogeneous. 
Reticulated  appearances  are  apt,  he  thinks,  to  be  the  result  of 
using  reagents  that  alter  the  natural  quality  of  the  tissues. 
According  to  Flemming,  the  nucleus  of  the  canilage-corpus- 
_cles  contains  a  network  which  gives  the  appearances  described 

*' coarsely  granular." 


In  the  drawings  of  this  author  the  ceU-bodiea  nowhere  exhibit  a  network, 
bnt,  on  the  contrary,  linear  markings,  which  have  often  a  concentric  direction. 
In  manj,  the  iDtemol  structure  is  represented  as  homogeneous.  The  conAict  of 
opinion  now  apparent  in  this  matter,  and  the  marked  differences  in  the  micro- 
scopic drawings  of  the  same  object,  make  it  apparent  that  these  topics  are  still 
to  be  regarded  as  suhjutiice. 

Structure  of  the  interc^iOtlar  ftnbutauce. — According  to  Spina  tliere  is  an  iatra- 
ceUuiar  substance  in  cartilage  which  is  directly  continuous  with  the  ititercel' 
lular  substance,  which  itself  exhibits  an  extreme] j  delicate  network.     This 
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condition,  which  he  regarda  as  an  early  form  of  cartilage^  nndeigoea  changes, 
in  80  lor  that  the  intercellular  network  ia  enlarged  and  narrowed  so  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  fascicles  or  bundles  of  parallel  fibres.  The  meshes  are  filled 
with  a  finely  granular  substance  which  is  thought  to  be  partly  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  network.  The  method  employed  in  demonstrating  these  ap- 
pearances consisted  in  taking  the  articular  extremities  of  frog's  bones,  im- 
mersing them  three  to  four  days  in  alcohol,  then  cutting  thin  sections,  and 
finally,  OTftmiTiing  them  in  alcohoL 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  CONNECTIVE  SUBSTANCE  QBOXTP,— Continued, 
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* 


BONE. 

There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  bone  known  to  anato- 
mists, the  compact  and  the  cancelluua  or  spongy.  The  former 
is  found  in  the  shafts  of  all  the  long  bones  of  the  body  and 
along  the  outer  surface  of  all  the  short  and  tlat  bones.  The 
latter  occurs  in  the  articular  extremities  of  ail  long  bones  and 
in  the  interior  of  all  short  and  Hat  bones. 

Cwnpact  tissue  consists  of  an  unyielding,  almost  inelastic, 
massive  framework,  which  is  titiversed  by  networks  of  blood- 
vessels and  lymphatics,  and  perhaps  by  nerves.  The  dense 
organic  substance  forming  the  groundwork  of  all  bone — osseiri 
—is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  form  of  connective  substance 
almost  precisely  resembling  ordinary  fibrous  tissue,  but  which 
is  evenly  infiltrated  with  minute  molecules  of  the  carbtmates 
and  phosphates  of  lime  and  some  otlier  inorganic  salts.  These 
insoluble  matters  are  so  thoroughly  intermixed  with  tlie  fibrous 
tissue  that  they  give  it  great  solidity,  though  at  the  same  time 
they  restrict  its  flexibility,  and  therefore  increase  its  suscepti- 
bility to  fracture. 

Like  other  forms  of  the  connective-tissue  series,  it  contains 
corpuscles  that  are  disposed  in  a  regular  w;iy  between  lamel- 
lae, which  here  correspond  to  the  fascicles  of  fibrous  tissue.  The 
province  of  these  corpuscles  is  doubtless  the  same  as  that  of 
other  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  viz.,  to  preside  over  the  nu- 
trition of  the  tissue  in  which  they  are  found. 

After  decalcification  by  strong  acids,  such  as  the  nitric  or 
muriatic,  if  the  residue  be  boiled  it  wull  yield  gelatin  or  chon- 
drin. 

These  corpuscles  that  have  just  been  described  are  not  al- 
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ways  easily  recognized,  and,  in  fact,  have  often  been  ignored 
by  writers  of  anatomical  text-books.  They  were  not  detected 
for  a  long  time,  because  tlie  capsules  in  which  they  are  em- 
bedded received  all  the  attention,  and  were  even  called  bone* 
corpuficles.  But  when  it  \vas  discovered  by  Virchow  thafi 
these  bodies  had  nuclei,  and  that  they  could  be  separated,  to- 
gether with  their  processes,  from  the  bone,  it  was  supposed 
that  tlie  nutrition  of  the  tissue  was  maintained  through  them, 
acting  in  the  cajiacity  of  hollow  tubes.  This  view  Vircliow  at 
one  time  supported.  Subsequently  it  was  discovered  that  in- 
jection fluids  could  be  forced  into  the  canaliculi  and  round 
about  the  corpuscles,  so  that  three  facts  became  assured :  (Ij 
the  existence  of  capsules  in  the  bony  substance  with  mdiating 
and  anastomosing  passages,,  the  lacunae  and  canaliculi  ;  (2)  theT 
presence  of  nucleated  and  branched  corpuscles  in  the  lacunae; 
and  of  spaces  (3)  about  the  nucleated  corpuscles  and  thel 
processes,  suitable  for  the  movement  of  Huida  designed  for  tin 
nutrition  of  the  pai't. 

The  structure  of  bone  then  became  clear,  and  its  similarity 
with  other  connective  substances  Avell  established.    These  bony 
canaliculi  extend  to  the  wall  of  the  Haversian  canal,  the  great 
channel  conveying  the  blood-vessels  and  larger  lymphatic 
Thus  a  lymph-canalicular  system  permeates  the  bone  in  cloa 
connection   with   the    blood-vessels,  batliing    every  bone-c; 
puscle. 

When  a  cross-section  is  made  of  any  long  bone,  it  will' 
observed  that  most  of  the  lamella?  have  a  concentric  arrange- 
ment about  each  Haversian  canal  (Fig.  35,  b).     But  it  will  also 
be  seen  that  there  are  other  groups  of  lamella?  whose  arrange- 
ment is  slightly  different.      For  example,  at  the  periphery  of  ^ 
the  bone  their  direction  is  parallel  with  the  surface.  f 

Such  lameihe  may  be  represent»^d  at  a.  They  are  known  as 
the  intermedUdt  or  circuwj'enmtml  (Tomes  and  De  Morgan). 
Another  group,  only  partly  encircling  each  canal,  is  kno\vn  as 
the  peripheric  or  inieTstUialy  c.  The  first  mentioned,  imme- 
diately about  the  canal,  are  the  concentric^  b. 


I 

1 


Sclmofer  l>elieve8  with  Slmrpoy  that  each  lamella  consists  of  fibres  < 
each  other  diagonally,  and  separated  on  either  side  bj'  a  homogenoouH  1 
According  to  Von  Ebner»  tho  pecnliar  crosa  striations  belong  oulv  to  Oanadft 
balflaiik  preparations   that  are  old.     These   markingH  are  due  to  tho  peculiar . 
refractive  power  of  the  bal&am  which  fills  the  uaualicnlL 
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The  arrangHnent  just  described  is  found  in  all  compact 
bone  where  there  is  any  cousiderable  thickness,  but  when,  as 
in  flat  bones,  the  cortex  is  very  thin,  the  lanaellse  often  pursue 
a  straight  and  parallel  course.  Some  of  these  laraelhe  or  plates 
exhibit  transverse  striations  ;  others  are  homogeneous. 

In  Pig.  35  may  be  seen  the  lacuuaj  lying  between  the 
laniellse.  They  appear 
as  dark  spaces  disposed 
at  quite  regular  intervals 
and,  having  their  long 
axes  parallel  with  the 
course  of  the  lamella?. 
Laterally  each  corpuscle 
gives  off  numbers  of  pro- 
cesses, many  of  which 
bmnch,  while  all,  or  near- 
ly all,  anastomose  with 
corresj.»oudiug  branch- 
leta  of  other  corpuscles* 
A  branchlet  is  also  given 
off  from  the  end  of  each 
corpuscle,  and  forms  a 
connection  with  tiie  adjacent  bodies  lying  in  the  same  inter- 
lamellar  space  and  in  the  same  plane. 

The  Haversian  canals  form  a  broad-meshed  network  through- 
out the  bone,  establishing  a  coniinuuication  between  the  central 
marrow  cavity  and  the  external  surface  of  tlie  bone  (Fig.  36). 

The  arrangement  of  parts  cuiuprised  by  each  Haversian 
canal,  with  its  investing  lanielhe,  and  iuter}>osed  lacuna  and 
their  anastomosing  canaliculi  constitutes  an  Haversian  system. 
Though  found  mainly  in  the  compact  tissue,  they  may  also  be 
seen  in  tiie  large  trabeculas  of  the  spongy  substance.  As  seen 
in  Fig.  36,  the  Haversian  canals  form  a  network  of  which  the 
longitudinal  tubes  are  the  larger  and  longer.  Besides  convey- 
ing blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  they  liave  a  certain  amount 
of  connective  tissue  which  varies  according  to  the  locality,  and 
establishes  a  more  or  less  complete  connecLiou  between  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  marrow  cavity  and  of  the  periosteum. 

In  young  bone  this  is  well  seen  ;  in  adult  bone  the  direct 
continuity  can  with  difficulty  be  tmced,  as  the  vessels  are  apt 
to  fill  the  tubes  pretty  completely. 


Fio.  as.— Tr»n«TDniP  iwctton  of  hnnuui  femar*  deprlnd  ol 
tnurgtuiia  matsrlftl  b/  bjrdrocblur.c  aciid.     BoUbo. 
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Pio.  3fl.— LonKUndlDftI  100000  of  faDOun  nlnik,  show- 
Ing^  the  HaverNiau  oan&la  toniiliig  moeheft.      BoUetU 
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Preparation  of  dry  hone. — In  order  to  study  the  char- 
acteristics which  have  just  been  described,  any  human  long 
bone  may  be  taken.  It  should  be  stripped  of  its  soft  parts, 
bleached,  and  well  dried.  Thin  sections  are  then  to  be  made 
both  in  a  longitudinal  and  transverse  direction,  with  a  watch- 
spring  saw. 

Next,  cleanse  them  well  in  water  to  which  a  little  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  has  been  added  ;  then  place  on  a  whetstone 
and  grind  down  by  rubbing  backward  and  forwaid  with  the 

finger  until  they  are  suffi- 
ciently thin  ;  or  the  sections 
may  be  placed  between  two 
plates  of  ground  glass  and 
rubbed  down. 

Finally,  when  so  thin  that 
typt^  may  be  read  through 
thoni,  mount  either  dry  or 
in  Canada  Vjalsam  or  dam- 
mar varnish.  All  the  char- 
acterititics  already  described 
may  then  be  seen. 

Preparation  of  decalci- 
fied bone. — Another  method 
consists  in  first  removing  the 
earthy  salts.  If  it  is  desiia- 
bk*  to  accomplish  the  work 
rapidly,  cut  the  bone  to  be 
prepared  into  the  smallest 
available  pieces  and  immei*se 
from  four  to  live  days  in  a  10 
per  cent,  watery  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 

The  completion  of  this 
process  may  be  determined  by  testincr  the  bone  with  a  fine  cam- 
bric needle.  So  long  as  it  meets  with  resistance,  the  presence 
of  the  bone-earths  is  certain;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  enter 
easily,  the  process  of  decalcification  is  over,  and  the  piece  ready 
for  cutting.  ■ 

Now  wash  thorouglil}^  in  water,  so  as  to  romove  tlie  acid, 
place  in  80  per  cent,  alcohol,  gradually  increasing  the  strength 
to  95  per  cent.     The  specimen  is  then  ready  for  use  and  may 
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be  treated  precisely  as  any  other  tissae  of  the  body.  If  more 
time  is  at  the  disposal  of  thti  student,  chromic  acid  may  be 
used  in  a  i  per  cent,  solution.  This  process  is  rather  slow,  re- 
quu-ing  seveml  montlis.  It  may  be  materially  hastened  by  the 
use  of  nitric  acid  (2  percent.).  It  has  been  found  that  after 
immersion  in  chromic  acid  for  a  few  days,  tlie  soft  parts  are 
rendered  insensible  to  the  action  of  other  strong  acids,  such  as 
nitric  and  hydrochloric,  when  used  in  the  dilute  form.  These 
chromic  acid  preparations  are  exceedingly  beautiful  objects 
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Fio.  37.— Bone  Iicoiud  with  tbolr  pruoeuei.     BoUett. 


when  seen  with  low  powers.  The  matrix  is  of  a  deep  grass 
green.  If  a  thin  section  is  stained  with  borax-carmine  (Arnold's 
formula)  the  bone-corpuscles  and  connective  tissue  are  stained 
red,  and  the  contrast  of  color  brings  out  the  finer  elements 
very  distinctly. 

Picro-carmine  may  also  be  used,  and  then  the  muscular  tis- 
sue, if  any  chance  to  adhere  to  the  bone,  is  stained  yellow  ;  or 
eosine  and  ha^matoxylonmay  be  used  instead  of  borax  car- 
mine, and  thus  very  excellent  examples  of  triple  staining  pro- 
cured. Sometimes  a  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid  is  em- 
ployed to  decalcify,  but  the  excess  of  acid,  after  taking  out 
the  bone-earths  should  be  thoroughly  removed  by  soaking  in 
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water  before  immersion  in  any  staining  fluid.  In  preparing  a 
spt^cimeu  for  cutting  with  the  knife  it  may  conviMUHntly  be 
li(.4d  in  the  hand,  or,  if  the  microtome  is  used,  tlie  bone  may 
be  embeddi*d  in  the  ordinary  mixture  qI  wax  and  oil,  pith,  or 
liver,  according  to  methods  already  described.  Rutherford  re- 
commends glycerine  jelly  for  this  purpose. 

Any  of  these  plans  of  preparing  decalcified  bone  will  reveal 
the  presence  of  the  bone-corpuscles  within  the  Iacuna3.  These 
will  be  found  to  correspond  quite  closely  in  size  and  shape 
with  the  cavities.  Tliey  may  also  be  shown  to  have  a  direct 
continuity  with  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  of  the  perios- 
teum. In  growing  bone  this  is  more  evident.  A  nucleus  can 
also  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  bone-corpuscle.  In  Fig.  36 
the  lacunae,  with  their  canaliculi,  are  well  shown. 

Sharpey's  2)^/oraling  fibres. — Attached  to  tlie  outer  sur- 
face of  compact  tissue,  and  peDetrat:ing  the  bon(-  at  right  an- 
gles, are  certain  fibres  which  have  been  named  after  Sharpey, 
their  discoverer. 

Take  a  tlat  bone  of  the  skull  that  has  been  decalcified,  seize 
pieces  with  the  forceps,  tear  them  out  from  the  surface,  and 
examine  in  water.  In  some  of  the  fragments  the  bundles  of 
fibres  will  be  seen ;  in  others  the  lamelhe,  perforated  for  the 
fibres.  If  a  portion  of  tendon  adhere  to  the  bone,  and  a  sec- 
tion be  made  through  the  two  at  their  line  of  apparent  junc- 
tion, it  will  be  seen  that  the  tendon-fii>res  are  continuous  in 
the  bone  with  Sharpey's  fibres. 

A  very  prevalent  view  is  that  they  constitute  the  remains  of 
the  per iosieal  processes y  which  we  shall  see  are  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  ultimate  development  of  bone. 

Cancellous  (issue. — All  of  the  elements  of  bone,  that  go  to 
make  up  a  Haversian  system,  are  found  in  the  cancellous 
tissue,  80  that,  in  this  respect,  it  does  not  differ  from  tlie  com- 
pact. The  chief  peculiarity  lies  in  the  marroio  caT^lties^  or 
channels^  as  they  might  appropriately  be  called,  and  they  indi- 
cate either,  on  tlie  one  hand,  that  the  bono  is  passing  through 
a  developmental  stage  ;  or  that  it  is  being  rarefied  by  a  process 
of  retrograde  metamorphosis  ;  or,  finally,  that  it  has  reachtKl  a 
stadium  of  repose  in  either  of  the  first-named  changes.  These 
points  will  be  further  particularized  when  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  bone  is  explained,  but  the  reader  is  now  prepared 
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for  the  rather  remarkable  proposition  that  compact  bone  is 
formed  out  of  spongy,  and  spongy  out  of  compact. 

These  marrow  channels  are  a  series  of  bmncliing  and  anasto- 
mosing tubes,  rich  in  corpuscular  eh-ments  and  vessels.  In 
young  bone  the  latter  are  known  as  red  ^narrow.  When  a 
longitudinal  section  has  been  made  tlirougli  a  tubular  bone,  it 
will  be  seen  tbat  the  channels  are  enclosed  in  an  osseous  net- 
work, whose  meshes  differ  much  in  shape.  In  the  articular 
extremities  they  ai*e  long  and  narrow;  at  other  points,  more 
nearly  quadrilatenil. 

There  is  a  second  variety  of  marrow,  known  as  yelloio,  which 
is  found  in  the  central  cavity  of  the  long  bones.  The  yellow 
color  is  due  to  the  presence  of  fat,  though  it  also  contains 
peculiar,  small,  colorless  corpuscles,  not  unlike  the  leucocytes 
of  the  blood,  and  known  as  marrom-cells,  together  with  the 
ordinary  branched  and  nucleated  connective-tissue  corjui^cles, 
also  large  multi-nucleated  bodies  that  are  usually  granular  and 
sometimes  striated,  and  blood-vessels.  The  large  corpuscles 
are  the  myeloplaxes  of  Robin  (giant-cells). 

Th^  red  marrow  also  contains  marrow-cells,  though  but  few 
fat-cells.  It  is  remarkable  for  being  the  seat  of  I  he  peculiar 
nucleated  blood-corpuscles  that  have  been  described  by  Neu- 
mann and  Bizzozero.  They  are  transitional  between  the  white 
and  the  red  in  size,  and  have  a  uniform  yellowish  green  color 
(Klein). 

The  flntliors  flhore  referrftcl  to  fonnd  tbe  nnpleottxl  corpusclGs  in  th©  reil 
mfliTow  of  the  ribs  and  bodies  of  the  vertebrre ;  they  resembleti  Wood-corpus- 
cles that  ore  fonnd  in  the  hnman  embryo,  and  were  regarded  as  eridenco  that 
the  bonea  hare  bloodmaking  properties.  Later  rcscarcrhes  (Orth  and  Litten) 
have  seemed  to  corrol>orato  these  views,  and  to  have  shown  that  in  certain 
morbid  states  of  the  blood,  as  in  carcinoma,  phthisis,  and  sypliilis,  an  effort  of 
this  kind  La  made  for  the  relief  of  the  constitutional  infection.  Experiments 
npon  dogs  have  also  added  further  testimony  and  have  shown  that  after  extreme 
artificial  anipmia  there  i.^t  a  new  formation  of  blond-globnles,  in  which  the 
nacleat^l  bodies  play  an  active  part,  together  with  other  elements,  snch  as  the 
gian^'CorptLicks  of  Hayem,  etc.  These  views,  however,  have  met  with  opposi- 
tion, and  Rutherford  ('*  Pract.  Histology,"  p.  88)  maintains  that  the  nucleated 
corpuscle  is  an  indication  of  corpuscular  disintegration  rather  than  of  new- 
formation. 


^B    formatioi 

H         T^e  periostetim  is  a  layer  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  closely 
H  covering  the  bone,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  thinner  layer  of 
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looser  texture.  The  external  portion  may  be  composed  of  sin- 
gle, double,  or  treble  lamnue  of  varying  th!(;kness.  Tlie  inner 
or  osteogenMic  portion  is  of  gri?at  interest  and  importance, 
as  it  contains  the  osteoblasts^  which  are  active  agents  in  thefl 
formation  of  a  great  part  of  all  bones,  as  we  shall  presently 
see.  ^ 

Development  of  hone. — Views  as  to  the  method  by  which  bonefl 
is  formed  havo  undergone  great  changes  within  tlie  past  few 
years,  and  it  may  be  staled  that  most  modern  observers  have 
given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  theory  that  bone  is  not  developed 
by  a  calcification  of  cartilage,  but  by  a  long  and  complicated 
series  of  changes  inaugurated  by  the  corpuscles  of  the  marrow  — 
cavities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  periosteum,  on  the^ 
other.   These  conclusions  have  been  the  result  of  very  extended 
researches  conducted  by  a  variety  of  methods  and  upon  many  h 
kinds  of  animals.  ■ 

As  the  mode  of  growth  in  man  and  horned  cattle  is  identical, 
a  good  method  of  procedure  js  as  follows.     Take  tlie  hoof  of  a  m 
yearli  11^15  bullock,  and,  removing  the  bones,  macerate  them  afl 
few  days  in  a  10  per  cent,  watery  solution  of  hj'drochloric  acid 
and  tlien  in  chromic  acid  (gr.  ij. —  3].).     In  a  few  days  they 
will  be  dt^calcified  sufficiently  to  allow  of  a  thin  section  being 
shaved  off  from  the  surface  so  as  to  include  parts  where  ossifi- 
cation has  already  commenced.     The  sections  may  then   beB 
stained  in  a  neutral  solution  of  carmine  and  mounted.    The" 
gradual  stages  between  the  advancing  bone  and  the  liquefying 
cartilage  can  now  be  studied.     Following  the  changes  from  theS 
surface  of  the  articulation  toward  the  centre  of  the  bone,  there™ 
is  seen  at  first,  beneath  the  fibrous  layer,  a  stratum  of  hyaline 
cartilage.    The  corpuscles  are  long,  flattened,  and  lie  parallel 
with  the  surface.     Passing  to  a  greater  depth  they  become 
larger,  and  increase  in  number  by  gradual  progression.     As 
these  capsules    enlarge    and    their   contents    multiply,   they 
begin    to  be  arranged   about   the  wall   of   the   cavity,  while 
the  matrix    gradually   wastes    away.     A  little    farther   and 
there  is  a  deposit  of  calcific  material  in  the  intercapsular  sub- 
stance.    Another  step  internally  and   the  cartilage   capsulns 
have  in  part  coalesced,  and  now  they  are  beginning  to  be  filled      j 
by  the  marrow  tissue  pushing  up  from  the  central  parts  of  thefl 
bone.    When  the  connective  tissues  and  vessels  that  constitute  " 
this  arborescent  growth  have  entered  the  capsules,  the  corpus- 
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cles  that  lin«  them  are  called  osteoblasts.  Whether  or  not  they 
are  identical  with  the  cartilage-corpuscles,  or  belong  to  tht.* 
budding  marrow -processes,  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt. 
Klein  intimates  that  the  cartilage-corpuscles  disintegrate.  Ran- 
vier  has  seen  no  proof  of  it.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
cartilage-corpuscles  persist,  certainly  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  preside  over  the  remains  of  the  calcified  cartilage.  The 
bulk  of  the  new  bone  is  made  up,  however,  of  new  material 
which  is  deposited  under  the  iorm  of  concentric  lamellae  about 
the  marrow  cavities,  most  likely  by  a  proliferation  of  the 
osteoblasts. 

These  changes  may  all  be  observed  to  advantage  in  the 
specimen  just  mentioned,  and  the  successive  gradations  of  tlie 
process  can  be  couveniently  magiiilied,  so  as  to  be  easily  st*en, 
by  making  sections  obliquely  to  the  surfac^  of  the  bone.  With 
a  low  power  the  specimens  will  have  uncommon  beauty,  as  the 
corpuscles  take  the  carraiue  well,  while  the  interstitial  tissue  is 
of  a  bright,  transparent  grass-green. 

In  a  vertical  section  of  a  lon^i;  bone,  while  the  process  is 
essentially  the  same,  there  are  some  modifications  in  the  suc- 
cessive steps.  Thus  the  spongy  bone  of  tlie  epiphysis  en- 
croaches on  the  cartilage,  causing  it  to  be  absorbed  in  the  man- 
ner already  described,  but  the  intermediari/  carUJarfe,  lying 
between  the  epiphj^sis  and  diaphysis,  is  seen  to  have  its  cor- 
puscles arranged  in  long  lines  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the 
bone  {^^ step-ladders^^).  The  bone  meslies  of  the  encroaching 
bone  are  also  shaped  in  correspondence  with  the  cartilage  cap- 
sules, that  is,  they  are  long  and  narrow. 

Formation  of  bone  through  the  medium  of  carlilage. — The 
fiuccessive  changes  in  this  species  of  bone  development  have 
been  best  described  by  Klein.  According  to  him  the  hyaline 
cartilage  that  is  destined  to  prepare  the  way  for  bone  is  covered 
with  perichondrium,  consisting  like  the  periosteum  of  two 
layers.  This  membrane  does  not  at  first  contain  mature  fibrous 
tissue,  but  merely  the  rudiments  of  it,  under  the  form  of  spin- 
dle-shaped corpuscles  ;  its  internal  layer,  however,  is  early  pro- 
vided with  spherical  corpuscles,  the  future  osteoblasts,  and  is 
rich  in  vessels. 

Subsequently  this  osteogenetic  envelope  puts  out  processes 
{periosteal  processes^  Virchow)  that  penetrate  into  the  carti- 
lage-capsules, which,  melting  as  the  external  growth  makes  its 
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way  inward,  develop  communications  between  the  capsules,  so 
that  in  this  way  a  cartilaginous  network  is  formed  that  is  tilled 
with  the  arborescent  tissue.  This  change  in  the  cartilage, 
which  is  characterized  by  absorption  and  lurefactioa,  is  called 
chondro-porosis. 

At  a  more  advanced  stage  the  cartilage  around  the  oldest 
channels  has  become  transparent  in  places,  while  the  walls  are 
ii'regular.  because  portions  of  calciiied  trabecul?e  project  into 
them.  These  irregular  spaces  are  called  pTiviary  marrow 
cavilieSn  Now  upon  the  walls  may  be  seen,  not  the  cartilage- 
corpuscles,  but  the  osteoblasts^  which  are  proceeding  to  develop 
concentric  layers  of  osseous  tissue. 

When  this  process  has  been  completed,  the  osseous  tissue 
will  be  found  to  liave  replaced  the  calcified  cartilage,  and  true 
bone  has  been  formed.  But  this  action  may  be  no  sooner 
coniplett*d  than  absorption  vn\\  again  commence,  and  at  first  in 
the  last  or  most  internal  layer  of  the  Haversian  system.  This 
process  is  essential  for  the  development  of  the  central  marrow 
cavity.  After  an  Haversian  system  has  been  removed,  the 
matrix  will  also  disappt-^ar. 

Now,  while  this  cavity  is  filling  up  with  marrow  a  gradual 
development  of  bone  is  taking  place  from  the  periosteum, 
which  slowly  encroaches  upon  the  bone  whose  formation  we 
have  just  described. 

This  last  stage  results  in  the  formation  of  adult  bone. 
When  it  has  been  completed  all  the  first  formed  bone  has 
been  absorbed  before  it.  This  periosteal  or  metaplastic  bone 
is  at  first  spongy,  as  is  all  new  bone ;  in  the  fulfilment  of  its 
task  it  next  apjiears  to  form  compact  bone,  and  then  part  of 
this  latter  is  rarefied,  as,  for  example,  along  the  wall  of  the 
central  cavity.  Thus,  as  we  have  already  seen,  compact  bone 
is  formed  from  spongy,  and  spongy  from  coni])act.  The  peri- 
pheric or  int*^rstitial  lamella^  are  either  tire  remains  of  calcified 
and  unabsorbed  tnibncnlfe,  or  perhaps  the  walls  of  other  Haver* 
sian  systems  forming  sides  of  the  bony  network, 

Formatioji  of  bone  from  vteinhrane, — This  second  method 
of  bone-formation  is  seen  in  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  face* 
The  steps  are  precisely  similar  to  those  already  described.  The^ 
inner  layer  of  tlie  periosteum,  which  is  lined  with  osteoblasts, 
produces  both  matrix  and  bone  corpuscles  by  a  process  of  bud- 
ding.    The  change  first  begins  at  tlie  points  of  ossiflcatioru 
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At  first  the  bone  is  spongy,  but  later  absorption  takes  place — 
osteoporosis.  Around  some  of  the  marrow-tubes  concentric 
lamellae  are  formed,  and  in  this  way  a  Haversian  system  de- 
velops. The  unabsorbed  portions  of  the  trabeculie  are  thought 
to  constitute  the  lamellae  known  as  the  intermediary.  Com- 
pact tissue  is  thus  formed  from  spongy.  This  theory,  which 
has  been  placed  in  its  present  acceptable  light  by  Klein,  is  very 
simple  and  appears  to  accord  with  observation,  and  explains 
all  the  phenomena.  Yet  those  who  have  believed  in  the  direct 
transmutation  of  cartilage  into  bone  are  still  in  the  field. 
KuUiker  maintains  that  both  views  are  correct. 

According  to  this  last  named  anthor  the  differences  between  primary  or 
primordial  and  the  tegamentary  or  secondary  bones  are,  from  a  morphological 
point  of  view,  nharp  and  complete.  The  former  are  oaaifications  of  the  carti- 
laginous skeleton. 

The  tegamentary  are  never  cartilaginoTis  at  first;  the  primordial  bones,  on 
the  other  hand  are,  without  exception,  formed  from  cartilage.  The  method  and 
manner  in  which  bony  tissue  is  formed  is  the  eamo  in  both  bones,  The  pri- 
mordial skeleton  in  the  lower  vertebrates  ossifies  only  in  part  from  the  peri- 
chondrium,  in  part  perichondrally,  and,  in  part,  endochondrally. 

According  to  Eassowitz,  in  the  tuberosities  and  spines  of  the  bones  the 
periosteal  processes  of  the  periostoitm,  which  develop  the  bone,  are  primarily 
cartilaginona,  the  fibrillated  tissue  being  converted  into  hyaline  cartilage, 
which  is  at  first  calcified  and  then  undergoes  direct  conversion  into  bone. 

Accortling  to  the  experiments  of  Btrawinsky  a  transplanted  jjeriosteum  will 
develop  either  bone  or  cartilage,  when  the  conditions  are  favorable.  Tlie  con- 
ditions of  nutrition  determine  which  it  shall  be.  When  the  supply  is  best, 
cartilage  13  formed  ;  when  poorest,  bone. 

The  earliest  evidences  of  ossification  were  seen  by  this  observer  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  days.  The  formation  of  vessels  preceded  that  of  bone. 
Absor]]tion  commenced  between  the  second  week  and  the  second  month.  The 
new  formation  of  i)erio8teum  is  partly  derived  from  the  border  of  the  wound 
and  partly  from  tlie  Haversian  canals,  which  contain  a  small  amount  of  connec- 
tire  tiasua. 

Denelopment  of  hone  and  absorption. — It  has  been  seen 
that  these  two  processes  go  on  hand  in  hand.  As  soon  as  the 
periosteum  has  commenced  to  dejioait  n^w  lajers  of  bone  on 
the  surface  of  the  primary  spongy  bone,  absorjvtion  takes  place 
along  the  marrow  canal.  First  of  all,  as  we  liave  alrrady  s^aid,  * 
the  innermost  of  the  concentric  lamelhe  yield.  In  this  way 
the  Haversian  canals  are  widened  and  become  Haversian  spaces, 
as  they  were  at  first;  then  the  interstitial  lamellje,  and  finally 
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the  spaces  disappear,  and  ia  place  of  them  there  is  a  single 
dilated  central  cavity.  t 

Howj^hijfs  laeuiiCB  are  the  pita  or  lacuTifo  seen  in  bone 
beneath  the  periosteum.  They  usually  contain  a  ranltinuclear 
corpuscle  (giant-cell),  which  is  in  some  way  related  to  absorp)- 
tion,  and,  therefore,  has  received  the  name  osteoclast  (KoUi- 
ker).  It  has  been  surmised  (Klein)  that  they  are  the  agents  by 
which  an  acid  is  formed  tLat  dissolves  the  lime-salts.  Whether 
they  are  developed  out  of  the  osteoblasts  or  not  is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty. 

All  the  steps,  both  in  development  and  absorption  of  bone, 
have  been  carefully  studied  and  placed  upon  a  most  satisfac- 
tory foundation  (Lieberkiilm  and  Bermann),  The  absorption 
of  bone  has  also  been  actually  proved  by  measurements  of  the 
bones  in  children  (Scliwalbe).  By  comparing  the  bones  of  the 
tliird  and  fourth  years  of  life,  it  was  found  that  the  marrow 
cavity  had  enlarged  in  the  latter,  while  the  compact  bone  had 
diminished  in  thickness.  The  change  commenced  at  the  sixth 
montli.  This  physiological  process  is  closely  allied  to  the  ^ 
pathological  one  exhibited  in  rachitis;  in  the  latter  the  de-  ■ 
velopment  of  bone  from  the  periosteum  has  tlie  character  of 
f(ptal  bone,  but  the  formation  of  the  lamellaj  is  slow  and 
incomplete.  ^ 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  growth  of  bone  takes  place  f 
by  an  expansion  of  the  intercellular  substance  (Strelzoff),  but 
this  is  denied  (Kulliker,  Wegener,  Schwalbe,  and  others). 
The  ossein  appears  to  increase  somewhat,  but  it  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  bone-corpuscleSj  which  are  thereby  diminished  in 
size. 

Formation  {^callus. — The  method  ia  the  same  as  in  the  de-  ^ 
velopment  from  periosteum.     A  corpuscular  blastema  is  devel*  fl 
oped   from  the  periosteum   and  intermuscular  tissue.     This      - 
presses  in  between  the  fibres  and  bundles  of  the  loose  con- 
nective tissue,  pressing  them  asunder,  assuming  considerable 
volume.     This  new  tissue  is  hyaline  cartilage.     In  from  three 
to  six  weeks  it  ossifies,  being  in  part  directly  transformed  into 
bone,  in  part  mediately,  i.e.,  through  the  agency  of  medullary 
spaces  and  osteoblasts.    Where  the  extremitieS  of  the  bone  are 
widely  separated  there  is  u  formation  of  bone  in  the  medullary 
spaces  of  the  broken  ends  of  the  bones.    The  pre-existing  bone- 
corpuscles  have  no  part  in  the  new-formation.     This  compact 
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bone  thus  formed  will  be  absorbed  in  a  few  months,  in  its 
internal  portions,  by  rarefying  ostitis,  so  that  the  marrow  cavi- 
ties of  the  broken  diaphysis  will  be  in  communication. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


THE  TEETH. 


Prom  the  standpoint  of  descriptive  anatomy,  every  tooth  is 
composed  of  three  parts:  (1)  the  crown,  that  portion  which 
stands  above  the  level  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gum  ; 
(2)  the  neck,  a  constricted  part  at  the  level  of  the  gum ;  and  (3) 
the  root,  which  terminates  in  one  or  more  fangs,  and  is  firmly 
embedded  in  the  alveolar  process  of  the  jaw.  Each  fang  also 
is  pierced  from  below  by  a  canal,  which  extends  up  into  the 
crown,  and  is  filled  by  a  soft  material  rich  in  nt^rves  and  ves- 
sels, called  the  puJp^  which  has  the  special  province  of  sup- 
plying nutriment  to  the  dense  tissue  about  it. 

From  a  liistological  point  of  view,  every  tooth  may  be  di- 
vided into:  1,  enamel ;  2,  dentine,  or  ivory  ;  3,  cement,  or  true 
bone.  The  enamel  forms  the  covering  for  the  crown,  the  cement 
for  the  root ;  but  they  meet  at  the  neck,  and  there  the  cement 
slightly  overlaps.  The  ivory  or  dentine  lies  intermediate  be- 
tween the  outer  coatings  and  the  i)ulp. 

The  enamel. — This  substance,  which  is  the  hardest  met  with 
in  the  body,  consists  of  a  series  of  long  polyhedral  columns 
grouped  in  bundles  and  disposed  mostly  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface  of  the  dentine  wliich  lies  beneath  it.  Each  column  or 
pillar  is  a  hexagonal  prism,  having  a  diameter  varying  between 
T^hm  ^nd  ^A^  inch.  Wlien  viewed  in  cross-section  these  col- 
umns look  like  a  tesselated  pavement.  They  are  not,  however, 
closely  applied  to  one  another,  but  have  interspaces  wlijch  are 
said  to  be  tilled  with  a  homogeneous  substance  or  tinid. 

All  of  the  groups  of  columns  do  not  stand  vertical  to  the 
dentine  ;  some  are  parallel  to  it,  and  thus  are  interwoven  with 
the  vertical  ones.  This  crossing  of  the  fibres  produces  an 
alternation  of  light  and  dark  bands  (Fig.  38,  1),  But  there  are 
other  systems  of  markings.     In   the  same  figure  are  wavy 
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lines  running  parallel  to  the  surface.  These  are  the  "brown, 
parallel  stripes  qf  Retziusy  They  pursue  a  somewhat  curved 
course.  No  unity  of  opinion  exists  about  their  significance, 
one  (Hertz)  attributing  thera  to  deposits  of  pigmentj  another 
(Von  Bibra)  to  t!ie  pres- 
ence of  the  oxide  of  iron. 
Still  other  striae  are  ob- 
served, and  are  thought 
to  represent  the  zigzag 
or  spiral  course  of  the 
enamel    prisms.      It    is 

I'observed  that  when  the 
prisms  are  isolated,  which 
can  be  accomplished  by 

(immersion  in  a  dilute  liy- 
drochloric  acid  solution, 
they   have  a  somewhat 

[spiral    form,    and    have 

{bolging  sides  and  cross 

*  markings,  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  will  be 
alluded  to  at  another 
place. 

Near  the  line  of  the 

l^entine  there  are  spaces 

[betweentheprisms  which 

[are  continuous  with  the 
mties  in  the  dentine. 
These  are  called  the  m- 
terglobidar  spaces  of 
zermak.  They  also  oc- 
cur at  irregular  intervals 
in  the  dentine. 

In     young    subjects 
there  is  a  delicate  mem- 

'brane  covering  the  sur- 

pface  of  the  enamel.  It  is  composed  of  laminated  epithelial 
scales,  and  corresponds  to  the  corneous  layer  of  the  skin,  of 
which,  indeed,  it  represents  the  vestiges. 

The  denline  or  Icorj/  (Fig.  38,  2)  consists  of  a  dense  and 
hard  matrix  impregnated  with  the  salts  of  lime.     It  contains 


'■S: 
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7ra.  88.  — PromoUr  tooth  of    the  cat,  fn  »Uv,      VcrtSail  I 
■Krtlot^  nuMtDiflad  16  tliiiin*;ten.     1.  enamel  with  decma»Uim  1 
and  pAjalltil  mtxiiv ;  %  dtmttnc  with  Schra^or'a  IhtM ;   fl,  oe- 
[Dcnt;  4,  itorloateain  oS  the  alv«olui;  5,   loforfor  nmiHary 
bona.      Walikrjor. 
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numerous  passages  having,  like  the  enamel  prisms,  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  These  passages,  the 
dentinal  canals,  are  united  with  one  another  lateially  by 
minute  oblique  branches,  aud  form  undoubtedly  opeu  cliannels 
of  communication  between  the  pulp  cavity  and  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  enamel  prisms  in  tiie  crown  and  the  bone  kicuna>  of 

the  cemunt  in  the  fang.    Each  canal 
^^       ,  ^^i^       is  lined  with  a  particularl}^  delicate 
and  resistant  membrane,  the  den- 
iiual  sheath  of  Neumann, 

Upon  the  internal  surface  of  the 
dentine,  or  the  external  surface  of 
the  pulp- tissue,  is  the  layer  of 
o<r7o«fo6to^/5  (Schwann).  These  cor- 
puscles, according  to  Waldeyer, 
have  long  branching  processes  ex- 
tending in  three  directions,  inward 
into  the  pulp-cavity,  outward 
through  the  dentinal  channels, 
forming  the  dentinal  Jibres  of 
To7n€S,  and  laterally  so  as  to  form 
connections  with  adjai^ent  corpus- 
cles. On  the  outer  surface  of  the 
dentine  the  canals  connect  with 
the  interglobular  spaces  of  Czer- 
niak,  and  tliey  in  turn  are  con- 
tinuous with  interstices  between 
the  enamel  prisms.  Tlie  dentinal 
tubules  never  appear  to  be  in  di- 
rect communication  with  the  enam- 
el spaces,  but  only  mediat^^ly,  as 
has  been  descril)ed.  These  cavi- 
ties are  filled  with  protoplasmic 
material.  Those  immediately  adjoining  the  cement  are  small 
in  size,  and  form  what  is  known  as  the  granular  layer  of 
Tomes  or  Purkinje, 

Dentinal  globules  (Fig.  39,  2)  is  the  name  given  to  certain 
spheroidal  masses  that  are  regarded  (Waldeyer)  as  calcified 
remains  of  the  corpuscles  in  the  spaces.  The  contours  of  these 
masses  correspond  in  outline  with  those  of  the  interglobular 
spaces* 


Tio.  89.— Oftnlne  tooth  of  man,  pTMent- 
hig  •  portion  of  ihp  inin«*er«e  nn-tWjn.  of 
the  root :    1.  cement  with  Inrira  larimit*  ftod 

rnllvl  Rtriie:   'i,  (nu^rR lobular  nubAtatica 
deuUnal  tuhulut, 
tan.      Waldoyor. 
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Beneath  the  cement  the  intercommunication  of  interglobu- 
lar spaces  and  boue-lacuufe  is  well  shown.  The  inttrglobular 
substance  is  apt  to  be  present  in  layers;  the  lines  which  are 
then  called  the  incremental  lines  of  Salter,  are  supposed  to 
show  that  there  has  been  growth  by  successive  stages.  The 
lines  qf  Sc?ir€ffer  {Fig.  38, 2)  are  also  waving  parallel  lines ;  they 
are  thou'rht  to  be  due  to  the  curvature  of  a  series  of  adjacent 
fibres.  In  some  instances  vascular  channels  have  been  found 
in  the  dentine,  which  has  acquired  the  name  osieo  or  va^o- 
dentine.  In  pathological  conditions  masses  have  also  been 
found  containing  bone-lacunae.  They  have  been  called  odonto' 
niata  by  Virchow. 

The  cement  is  true  bone-tissue,  containing  lacnnfp  and 
canaliculi,  and  in  tliem  the  bone-corpuscles  with  their  pro- 
cesses. The  matrix  is  also  subdivided  into  lamellse.  The  peri- 
osteum of  the  gum  dipping  down  into  the  bony  socket  from 
the  surface  of  the  gum  forms  a  coating  over  the  cement.  Oc- 
casionally Haversian  canals  and  blood-vessels  are  seen  where 
the  cement  is  thick  (Salter).  Sharpey's  fibres  may  also  be  seen, 
according  to  Waldeyer. 

The  pulp  is  a  substance  that  belongs  to  the  connective- 
tissue  series.  Adjoining  the  dentine  are  two  layers  of  corpus- 
cles. The  nearest  are  long  cylindrical  bodies  whose  oval  nuclei 
are  distant  from  the  dentine.  Wedged  in  between  them,  and 
forming  a  layer  intermediate  between  them  and  the  pulp,  are 
peculiar  branched  corpuscles  of  a  spindle  or  pyramidal  shape. 
According  to  Klein,  these  latter  send  processes  into  the  den- 
tinal tubales,  while,  according  to  Waldeyer  and  Boll  the  odon- 
toblasts send  the  fibres,  and  are  also  connected  to  one  another 
by  lateral  processes.  The  pulp  tissue  is  very  rich  in  non- 
medollated  nerves;  their  prolongations  penetrate  between  the 
odontoblasts,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  question  whether  they  enter 
the  dentinal  canals. 

Capillaries  are  abundant  and  form  rlose  networks  in  the 
pulp.  The  lymphatics  are  said  to  accomiwiny  the  blood-vessels 
and  to  be  surrounded  by  endothelial  sheaths. 

Devetopment  qf  the  teeth, — Waldeyer,  whose  views  on  the 
teeth  are  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  extant,  makes  the 
following  succinct  statement: 

**The  anatomical  model  of  a  tooth  of  a  vertebrate  animal 
is  a  large  papilla  of  the  mouth  or  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous 
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raerabrane,  wliLcb  in  consequence  of  chemical  and  histological 
conversion  of  its  constituents  has  acquired  a  remai'kable  degree 
of  hardness,  and  according  to  whether  the  connective-tissue 
substance  of  the  papilla  participates  in  the  hardening  or  not, 
two  large  gi'oups  of  teeth  are  distinguished — deniuial  teeth  and 
horny  teeth.     The  horny  teeth  are  b/  far  the  most  simple  in 


^-)' 


'  — \ 


Fzo.  40. — V«itlcfll  lectloD  of  tho  Infarior  gmrilla  of  »  Ini- 
(DAB  faettta.meaaiirinK  11  ctma.  from  the  vettex  to  the  aoccyx. 
MaffiUAod  S5  dliuiwU-n).  1,  deot*!  groorv ;  %  Rtm»tna  of  tb« 
enamol  f»rm ;  S,  cDamol  orran  preMtntlnK  nxtomaUy  rplibolW 
um,  a«  Mto  wbero  ti  fc>rm*  the  enmmcl  Kena  uf  tbo  iMpilUe  of 
die  dental  ■•ooaliu  ;  4,  SEicoDdftry  rDUncl  germ  :  ruJlrncnt  uf 
th«  peniMDcxit  tooth :  6,  donbU  gurm ;  d,  lower  jav ;  7, 
UMkttl'*  oarti^AfO,      Waldeycr. 


^^ 


Fio.  41.— 1,  TMiou  form*  of 
oduntobUsta,  with  ilie  three  kituU 
of  pruccmes ;  8.  tbrer  rnamcl 
odUb,  with  »  lew  ivIU  of  the  atra- 
tom  int«nDedliiin  utached ;  A,  an 
enamel  cell,  with  a  amaU  pottion 
of  enamel ;  4,  ttairmenta  of  ena- 
mel Bbrea  from  Toting  and  »^ 
ooamel ;  5,  oU  mamd  fibre*  wbb 
kracBvena  itrUe  and  rounded  ex> 
WaJdeyer. 


their  structure.  They  appear  as  more  or  less  developed  papil- 
lae covered  with  a  thick  horny  investment.  They  are  never 
continuous  with  portions  of  the  skeleton,  but  constitute  the 
transition  to  other  horny  formations,  as  hairs,  stings,  etc." 

''In  the  dentinal  teeth  the  connective-tissue  matrix  of  the 
papilla)  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  hardening  process, 
which  here  proceeds  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  the  ossi- 
fying process,  except  that  no  true  bone  is  formed,  but  only  an 
allied  substance,  of  much  harder  consistence,  and  differing 
more  or  less  in  histological  structure,  termed  dentine.  Tho  epi- 
thelium of  the  tooth  papillffj  either  atrophies  to  a  rudimentary 
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horny  investment — the  cuticula  (membrane  of  the  enamel) — or 
it  becomes  elongated  in  a  remarkable  manner  into  long,  petri- 
fied prisms,  which  coUectivelj  invest  the  dentine  and  are 
known  as  the  enamel." 

Preparations  for  the  development  of  the  teeth  take  place  at 
a  time  when  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  is  found  growing  downward,  like  a  solid  peg,  with  a 
rounded  extremity. 

This  has  been  called  the  primary  enamel  organ.  As  a  next 
step,  the  material  which  is  to  give  form  to  the  tooth  pushes 
upward  aa  a  papillary  growth,  and  mt-eting 
the  epithelial  peg,  pushes  in  or  invaginates 
it-s  rounded  extremity.  This  is  the  tooth 
papilla,  and  as  it  pushes  upward  the^rZ- 
'niary  enamel  organ  becomes  the  secondary 
enamel  organ,  or  the  enamel  cap.  We  have 
now  two  tissues  which  are  embedded  in  the 
soft  embryonic  substance,  that  happens  at 
this  early  period  to  be  gelatinous.  That 
portion  of  it  immediately  surrounding  the 
papilla  and  cap  is  called  the  tooth-sac. 

The  papilla,  which  becomes  highly  vas- 
cular, is  covered,  on  its  outer  Burfiiee,  by 
the  odontoblasts,  a  layer  of  columnar  epi- 
thelial corpuscles,  which  elongating,  are 
transformed  directly  into  tlie  dentinal  sub- 
stance at  their  outer  extremity. 

According  to  Kulliker  and  others,  they 
excrete  the  dentine.  The  former  view  seems 
to  have  the  most  weight  of  argument  in  its 
favor,  but  it  seems  less  likely  that  the  odon- 
toblasts both  make  the  matrix  and  send 
fibres  into  the  tubula?.  The  view  of  Klein 
already  given  seems  to  be  preferable,  and  in  conformity  with 
what  we  know  of  other  connective  substances. 

The  separation  of  the  tooth-sac  from  the  mucous  membrane 
is  effected  by  the  gelatinous  tissue,  which,  gradually  closing  in 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  finally  cuts  it  off.  The  epithelium  of  the 
enamel  cap  ia  abundant  and  of  various  kinds;  into  it  push  a 
number  of  papillary  processes  downward  from  the  gelatinous 
tissue.    Later  the  enamel  cap  is  changed  into  three  membranes 


jriv^|r()i.i^T», 


Pio.  4S.— toQglttidtiml  •ce- 
kloa  of  a  milk  t«>utli  from  Uio 
fteuU  •heets  ouniod  Chrouifh 
the  mMgin  of  tbc  dentlae 
palp  atKl  wliolninfr  portioo  o( 
tbo  cnkmel  vrKnn.  Uignil' 
ftud  900  cUftinvtcrK.  1,  denUl 
Marulufl ;  S,  oxtornal  epltbe- 
Uam  and  ■trmtcm  Intemw- 
dlam  hvr«  tiniu-d  to  the  )n- 
tenuU  vpltholium  or  oouiwl 
oell« ;  3,  after  the  dluppeftr- 
aao*  of  th«  «iimmcl  pulp ;  4, 
joanff  U7«r  of  enanwl  d*- 
taohtwl  from  thofltiAiuel  cell*  { 

6,  deutlDC;     A,   (nioDUihlMU; 

7.  part  of  the  dentine  palfv 
Waideyur. 
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The  middle  membrane  is  a  peculiar  cellular  network,  formed 
by  the  transforniation  of  the  middle  epithelium  layer  into  a 
network  of  cells,  below  which  there  is  a  dejiosit  of  a  hyaline 
material.  The  inner  membrane  is  formed  of  cylindrical  ejjithe- 
lial  bodies,  which  are  called  enamel-cells  ;  ontside  of  them  are 
one  or  more  layers  of  polygonal  cells;  they  form  the  stratum 
intermedium  of  Hannover.  The  outer  Tnembratie  is  composed  of 
several  layers.  Finally,  the  middle  membrane  disappearing,  the 
outer  and  inner  membranes  are  brought  into  close  api»osition. 

Det^elopmeui  of  the  eaavieL — This  is  formed  by  the  enamel- 
cells  {Inner  epithelium^  Kolliker),  presumably  in  the  same 
way  as  the  dentino  by  the  odontoblasts,  There  is  a  direct  con- 
version of  the  outer  extremities  of  the  enamel-bodies  into  en- 
amel. Keilliker,  Hertz,  and  Kollmann,  however,  regard  the 
enamel  as  an  excretion  from  tlie  enamel-cells.  The  former 
view  appears  the  more  natural,  especially  as  tlie  enamel-prisms 
are  continuous  with  the  enamel-cells,  having  the  same  form  and 
shape.  The  successive  stages  of  growth^  it  is  believed,  give 
rise  to  the  transverse  markings. 

Whether  or  not,  in  the  interstitial  substance  of  the  enamel, 
there  are  corpuscular  elements  (Boedecker),  is  a  matter  that 
will  require  further  investigation.  The  outer  membrane  even- 
tually givt^s  rise  to  the  cuticle  covering  the  enamel. 

The  development  of  the  cement  takes  place  precisely  as 
bone  is  produced*  viz.,  from  the  periosteum,  or,  whicli  is  the 
same  iu  thi^^  instance,  from  the  librous  tissue  of  the  tooth-sac, 
the  periodontium. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


GENERAL  HISTOLOGY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


We  may  gain  a  clear  conception  of  the  nervous  system  in 
'its  general  outliuea  by  remeni])ering  tliat  it  consists  essentially 
of  a  series  of  delicate  cords  wliicli,  on  the  one  hand,  proceed 
from  the  nucleated  bodies  of  the  gray  matter,  conveying  voli- 
tional impulses  to  the  periphery  of  tlie  organism  ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  sensitive  peripheral  extremities  that  take  up  the 
impression  of  extenial  objects  and  carry  them  back  to  the  cen- 
tral gray  substance. 

In  either  case  both  the  conducting  cords  and  the  central 
corpuscles  of  the  gray  matter  possess  no  distinctive  differences, 
such  as  may  be  appreciated  by  the  microscope,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  peripheral  termini  appear  under  many  different 
forms,  the  peculiarity  of  ending  being  dept^ntlcnt  in  part  upon 
the  type  of  tissue  in  which  they  are  found,  partlj'upon  the 
I  office  they  have  to  perform,  and  partly  upon  other  causes  that 
I  are  unknown  to  us.  The  nerve-centres  are  located  in  the  brain, 
epinal  cord,  and  in  the  ganglia  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sym- 
pathetic system. 

The  methods  of  nerve-terminations  that  have  been  described 
ma^'  be  briefly  enumerated  here.  They  are  by  (1)  peculiar 
terminal  bodies^  (2)  loops,  (3)  networks,  (4)  end  hulbs^  {S)jproto-^ 
plasmic  bodies  (cells),  {^)fr€e  or  pointed  extremities. 

Nerise-fibres. — Of  these  there  are  three  kinds  that  have' 
distinctive  differences :  1.  The  myelinic  or  meduUated  fibres. 
2.  Fibres  of  BemaJc.  3.  Ultimate  fibrils.  Intermediate  forms, 
such  as  Iiave  been  described  by  various  writers,  under  the  names 
of  protoplasmic  processes,  primitive  fasciculi  or  naked  axis- 
cylinders,  varicose  cylinders,  etc.,  will  be  noticed  in  other  con- 
nections. 

Myelinic  fibres. — These  are  also  known  as  the  medullated. 
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To  the  linked  eye  they  appear  white  and  glistening,  and  are 
the  main  constituents  of  tlie  peripheric  nerves,  though  they 
occur  in  leas  niunher  in  the  sympathetic  and  also  in  the  brain 
and  cord.  Each  libre  is  made  up  of  three  distinct  parts  :  (a)  a 
central  cylindrical  cord,  the  axis-cyllndery  about  which  is  a  (6) 
coating  of  soft  homogeneous  fatty  material,  called  viyeline 
(medulla,  white  substance  of  Schwann),  forming  for  the  axis- 
cylinder  a  sort  of  tubular  sheath^  wliile  exterior  to  both  is  a 
delicate  membrane  or  envelope  (r),  the  sheaih  of  SvJtwann  or 
primitive  sheath.'  These  fibres  run  a  parallel  iinbranching 
course,  except  near  their  termini  ororigin^  and  are  surrounded 
by  a  connective-tissue  coating  of  varying  thickness.  Tlieir 
diameter  varies  also  according  to  their  situation  and  the  degree 
of  their  tension  or  relaxation.  In  the  nerve-trunks  the  average 
diameter  lies  between  ^V  and  i\^  millimetre.  In  the  brain  they 
are  described  as  having  sometimes  a  diameter  of  ^  jnillimetre, 
but  it  isdifRcult  lo  determine  the  presence  of  a  medulla  in  such 
email  fibres. 

To  study  the  properties  of  a  myelinic  nerve,  we  may  take  a 
portion  of  the  sciatic  from  a  frog  that  has  just  been  killed. 
Having  removed  it  with  care  and  i>laced  it  in  a  drup  of  water 
on  a  slide,  we  should  separate  the  libres  carefully  with  needles, 
taking  care  not  to  tear  thera.  Then  adjusting  a  covering 
glass,  it  will  be  seen  that  from  the  broken  end  of  the  nerve  a 
soft  substance  is  exuding  (Fig.  43,  i);  in  a  few  minutes  it  is 
pushed  oflF  in  the  form  of  drops  of  irregular  shapes  {Fig,  43,  c). 
This  material  is  the  myeline  or  medulla.  It  will  be  seen  to  re- 
fract the  light  strongly,  and  show  concentric  markings.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that  each  fibre  has  a  double  contour  and  is  divided 
at  tolerably  regular  intervals  by  transverse  divisions,  which  are 
now  known  as  Jiancier^s  nodes,  (See  Fig.  47.)  Midway  be- 
tween each  node  we  may  perhaps  see  an  oval  body  surrounded 
by  a  broad  expansion  of  protoplasm.  In  a  few  fibres  we  may 
even  see  that  a  line  thread-like  process  is  projecting  from  the 
broken  ends  of  the  nerve-fibre — the  axis-cylinder  (Fig,  43,  cI) — 
while  thtf  whole  fibre  is  enclosed  by  a  delicate  tightly  investing 
membrane,  the  sheath  of  Schwann.  Possibly  we  may  also  see  the 


^  A  znofit  unfortunate  source  of  confusion  among  hiatoIog^stB  hna  ikrisen  from  the 
use  of  the  word  neurilemma,  which  by  Bome  is  spoken  of  aa  STuonymoua  witfa 
Schvroun's  sheath  (Frey),  and  by  otbera  as  the  connective  tifisue  which  binds  the 
neire-abrea  together  (Klein,  Batherford).     We  shall  avoid  the  term  altogether. 


oent:ral  msTOLooT  or  the  nervous  system. 
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oblique  or  arrow  markings  (incisures  of  Schmidt)  (Fig.  43,  f), 
vhich  iieeni  first  to  have  been  accurately  described  by  Schmidt, 
of  New  Orleans,  later  by  Lantermann  of  Cleveland,  Shaw,  and 
others.  The  same  appearances  can  be  also  obtained  by  the  use 
of  iodized  serum. 

Tlie  double  contour  is  not  visible  in  all  the  myelinic  nerves, 
'but  is  most  marked  where  they  show  varicose  swellings,  a  con- 
dition that  is  due  to  a  preponder- 
ance of  myeline  at  the  enlarged 
point.  From  this  fact  and  anoth- 
er, that  the  drops  of  myeline  when 
separated  from  the  fibre  show  the 
same  double  contour,  it  is  argued 
that  the  double  marking  in  the 
libre  is  due  to  a  refracting  (double) 
of  the  myeline,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  membranous  sheath. 
These  varicosities  just  mentioned 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
bnlgings  of  the  ultimate  fibrils,  or 
with  the  "necklace"  appearances 
seen  in  the  course  of  the  fibres  of 
Reraak,  both  of  which  latter  may 
probably  be  regarded  as  artificial 
productions,  either  from  stretching 
in  the  act  of  teasing  or  from  the 
imbibition  of  water.  In  the  brain 
of  the  calf  they  are  frequently  seen, 
and  they  are  said  to  be  found  in  the 
intracranial  part  of  the  olfactory, 
optic,  and  acoustic  nerves.  The 
fibres  in  which  this  change  occurs 
are  usually  quite  small. 

Staining   in  picro-carmine, — 
This  reagent  has  been  recommended  by  Ranvier.     It  is  satis- 
factorily prepared  by  Rutherford's  process.'     Taking  precau- 
tions not  to  injure  the  nerve  in  removing  it,  mount  in  the  solu- 

'  He  t&]cet  100  o  c.  of  a  nttiriited  flolaiion  of  picric  acid.  Next  be  prepara  an 
•mmoDiacal  solotion  of  carmine  by  diasolring  one  gramme  in  a  few  c.  e  of  water, 
with  tbe  aid  of  an  excess  of  ammonia  and  beat.  Ho  then  boils  tbe  picrio  acid  eola- 
tion on  a  sand-bath,  and  when  boiling  odda  the  carmine  solution.    Tbe  mixture  ii 


Pia  49.-0.  MrcUnlc  fibre  tn  a  *tata  of 
"  c-outpiUtioD  ;  "  6.  iityuUnc  cxudinK  from 
the  broken  pud  ol  the  Bbr©  ;  c,  dropn  of  mye- 
tt/ie  k«i>arat(Ml  frum  ttt«  Dorvt^rtbr«  ;  d.  axis 
C3rllii.l(>r ;  «,  niicluos  of  Ueble'a  rhemtii ;  / 
ftiTuw  mu-klngK. 
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tiou.  The  nuclei  will  then  be  stained  a  brick-red,  while  the 
Bheatli  of  Schwann,  and,  in  fact,  the  wliole  nerve,  will  be  stained 
yelluw.  It  is  said  that,  if  the  axia-cjlinder  projects,  it  will  be 
stained  a  bright  red,  though  twenty-four  hours  may  be  required 
to  effect  tlie  staiuing.  lu  my  hands  picro-carniiue  has  not 
proved  so  successful  a  coloring  agent  as  some  others, 

Slainlng  wltk  the  nllratc  of  silcer. — The  sciatic  or  any 
peripheral  nerve  may  be  employed.  Expose  it  witliout  re- 
moval in  a  frog  that  has  just  been  killed.  Then  dry  up  all 
lluid  from  about  it,  and  pour  on  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  (1  to 
1,000),  In  tliis  way  the  nerve-fibres  will  be  made  rigid.  They 
are  then  to  be  removed  with  a  pair  of  delicate  scissors,  and 
placed  in  a  Uat  vessel  coutaiuing  a  little  more  of  the  solution. 
After  a  few  minutes  the  nerve  will  look  turbid,  and  then  it 
should  be  cut  out  and  waslied  in  distilled  water,  and  exposed 
to  the  sunlight.  In  a  variable  time  (ten  to  fifteen  minu(es)  the 
turbid  appearance  will  give  way  to  a  brown  coloration.  Exam- 
ining a  single  funicu- 
lus or  bundle  in  gly- 
cerine, it  will  be  seen 
that  it  has  an  endothe- 
lial coating  of  one  or 
more  layers  (Fig.  44). 

If  another  funiculus 
be  separated  with  fine 
needles/  the  same  care 
being  taken  to  spread 
the  fibres  apart  and  not 
tease,  and  so  lacerate 
them,  it  will  be  seen 
that  each  fibre  con- 
tains a  series  of  Latin 
crosses  at  certain  pretty  regular  inten-als.  The  transverse  bar 
of  the  cross  corresponds  to  the  '* annular  constriction"  seen 
in  Ranvier's  node,  while  the  axis-cylinder  forms  the  longitudi- 
nal bar.  Close  observation  with  high  powers  will  show  that 
this  latter  is  marked  by  transverse  lines  of  a  dark  brown  or 


^ 


Via,  •t-4.— Funlculos  or  Nerre  BttaHle  eoreMil  wHb  I!n'1ntb»- 
llnin  (Rpitbrllnm).  Prom  the  KiAllo  of  lh«  frof.— Hutnadc, 
object.  4.  oc  3. 


then  evaporated  to  diyness,  the  residue  disMlved  in  100  c.o.  of  water,  and  filtered. 
If  the  Mlutlon  is  not  clear,  he  adda  more  ammonia,  eraporutea,  and  tbeu  dissolves  as 
before. 

'  MiUinerB*  are  the  beiC 
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Tta.  46. — ft,  lUnii^ii  r11«k :  fr.  Fnnanmini*i1infli; 
C  oudeiu  of  iDteraimulor  M^gmeut. 
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black  (Prammann's  lines).  It  appears  probable,  as  Ranvier 
explains,  that,  owing  to  the  break  in  the  rayeline,  at  the  ''an- 
nular constriction,''  the  particles  of  silver  gain  an  entrance  to 
the  axis-cylinder  at  this  the  only  unprotected  spot.  If  the 
action  of  the  salt  is  long  con- 
tinued, the  axis-cylinderis  col- 
ored for  a  somewhat  longer 
distance.  The  transverse  bar 
eeems  to  be  formed  of  two 
conical  segments  set  base  to 
base.  The  position  of  this  bi- 
conical  segment  usually  cor- 
responds in  position  with  the 
*' annular  constriction/'  but 
it  would  appear  that  they  may 
be  separated,  for,   when   the 

tissue  of  the  nerve  has  been  i)ut  upon  the  stretch,  the  biconical 
segment,  may  be  drawn  away  from  the  annular  constriction. 
<See  Fig.  45.) 

Now,  as  Schwann's  sheath  is  understood  to  end  at  the  an- 
nular constriction,  where  it  is  cemented  to  the  next  adjoining 
segment  just  as  epithelial  cells  are  joined  together,  the  biconi- 
cal disk  may  belong  to  the  axis-cylinder  exclusively,  and 
merely  constitute  a  dividing  line  between  its  segments.  Ac- 
cording to  Engelmann,  the  axis-cylinder  is  divided  up  into 
portions  corresponding  with  the  interanuular  segments. 

According  to  Rawitz,  Schwann's  sheath  does  not  end  at  the  nodes,  but  is 
oatinnoas  with  the  sheath  of  the  adjacent  interannular  aegment. 

Staining  of  the  nerte  in  osmic  acid — semidesiccation. — 
Osmic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  reagents  for  histological 
work,  and  the  method  now  to  be  described  (a  modification  of 
Ranrier*s')  succeeds  well.  Take  the  frog's  sciatic,  or  any  other 
peripheral  nerve,  carefully  remove  a  portion  with  the  surround- 
ing tissue,  keep  the  whole  extended  with  pins,  upon  a  flat  bit 
of  cork,  and  then  dip  it  into  a  vessel  containing  a  1  per  cent. 
*  watery  solution  of  osmic  acid.^  The  vessel  is  then  to  be  exposed 
to  the  light.    The  whole  nerve  will  be  more  or  less  thoroughly 

'  Lerona  sur  THistologie  da  Sjst^me  Norveur,  Paris,  1878. 

*  The  solution  should,  of  ooune,  haTO  boon  kept  in  a  doik  bottle  away  from  the 
Ifht. 
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stained  in  a  few  hours.  The  external  portions,  however,  will 
be  stained  in  a  few  minutes,  and  they  may  be  removed  by  care- 
ful sepanition  with  tiue  needles.  To  mount,  take  a  glass  slide 
and  slip  it  under  the  nerve-libres,  while  the  needle  is  employed 
to  carry  them  up  on  to  a  dry  part  of  the  slide 
where  they  can  be  placed  side  by  side.  Then 
remove  the  excess  of  water  with  bibulous  paper, 
and  let  the  fibres  get  so  dry  that  they  adhere 
to  tli*^  slide.  Place  about  them  a  ring  of  tis- 
suH-paper,  so  that  when  the  cover  is  adjusted 
it  will  not  press  upon  the  fibres.  Fix  the  cover 
at  different  points  with  paraffine,  then  put  a 
drop  of  glycerine  upon  one  side,  and  a  drop  of 
water  upon  the  other.  The  union  of  water  and 
glycerine  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  damp  place.  The  con- 
strictions and  arrow-markings  are  usually  well 
seen.  The  nuclei  also  are  occasionally  to  be 
found  in  a  niche  of  the  myeline.  These  bodies, 
however,  are  better  seen  in  specimens  that  liave 
been  a  short  time  (fifteen  or  twenty  minutes) 
in  osmic  acid,  and  then  in  picro-carmine  a  few 
hours.  It  still  is  a  question  among  histologists 
whether  the  arrow-marlvings  are  artificial  or 
not ;  each  of  the  sections  l^nng  between  the 
markings  is  called  the  cylindro-conical  segment 
{HoJilcyUnder^  Kuhnt).     (See  Fig.  43.) 

Transverse  sections  of  myelinic  nerves. — 
Certain  points  are  best  seen  by  making  trans* 
verse  sections.  Prepare  the  sciatic  of  a  frog  or 
any  of  the  human  peripheral  nerves  by  im- 
mersing a  few  days  in  a  sherry-colored  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  or  in  Mueller's  fluid,* 
and  tlien  in  DO  percent.of  alcol^nl,  until  the  tis- 
sue is  hard  enough  to  cut.  Then  it  is  to  be 
mounted  in  the  microtome  with  wax  and  oil  of 
about  its  own  consistence.  Sections  are  to  be  made  with  the 
razor;  or  it  may  be  mounted  in  elder-pith  in  the  following 
way:  bore  out  from  the  centre  of  the  pith-cylinder  a  C3'lindri- 

*  The  weU-known  eyo-floid,  of  whioh  tbe  oompoaition  te :  Blohronrnte  of  potash. 
8  to  2}  flrrammea ;  sulphate  of  soda,  1  gramme;  dUtiUed  water,  luO  eranimea. 


Fio.  46.  —  Hixmui 
mycHnlo  nerre :  a.  In- 
teninnulmr  lesmeiit ;  b, 
lUnvler'A  node;  c,  na- 
cl*a«  Qt  XhD  intrrniinu- 
l«r  ■rt(tnoiit  ■unoniid- 
ed  by  graijrilar  |irr>to- 
pl«aru:  <l.  Hvnlu^a 
■tkCftlb  wiib  uucleiu. 
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cal  hole  a  little  larger  than  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  then  im- 
merse the  whole  in  water,  and  the  pith  will  begin  to  swell.  Aa 
soon  as  it  has  firmly  embraced  the  nerve,  sections  may  be 
noade  with  the  knife.  Ammonia-carmine  will  stain  the  axis- 
cylinder  well,  hut  the  outline  of  the  cut  will  appear  irregulai' 
rather  than  round.  This  appearance  is  doubtless  artificial.  In 
my  hands,  borax-carmine'  has  proved  much  better  than  the 
ammonia-carmine,  as  it  diffuses  very  little,  and  much  of  the 
excess  may  be  removed  by  dilute  acetic  acid  (about  i  per  cent.), 
in  which  the  specimen  should  remain,  from  a  few  seconds  to  a 
minnte  or  two,  until  it  has  become  bright  to  the  eye.  The  fur- 
,ther  steps  in  the  process  of  making  a  permanent  preparation 
are  the  same  as  those  for  other  specimens ;  t.e.,  it  may  be 
mounted  in  glycerine  and  water,  or  clarified  by  clove-oil  and 
mounted  in  dammar  varnisli  or  Canada  balsam. 

Preparation  by  the  bickromat^  of  ammonia, — Ranvier  em- 
ploys of  this  a  2  per  cent,  solution,  allowing  the  specimen  to 
remain,  with  frequent  changes  of  the 
fluid,  from  two  or  three  months  to  a 
year.  The  sections  are  to  be  stained 
in  ammonia-carmine  or  picro-carmine, 
and  mounted  in  glycerine.  It  mil 
then  be  seen  that  immediately  about 
the  axis-cylinder  is  a  sheath.  This  is 
called  by  Ranvier  the  skeatJiof  Maiith- 
ner^  from  the  author  who  described  it. 
(See  Fig.  46,  ft.)  Specimens  prepared 
in  the  ordinary  way,  by  long  immer- 
sion in  Mueller's  fluid  alone,  or  sub- 
sequently in  the  chromic  acid  solution  (gr.  ij. —  Ij.)  and  stained 
with  ammonia-carmine,  occasionally  show  the  same  thing. 

Sometimes  histologists  find  that  embedding  in  gum  succeeds 
best  in  securing  those  transverse  sections  of  nerves.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  task  is  one  of  considerable  moment.  The  method 
is  as  follows  :  Take  a  fresh  nerve^  harden  it  in  osmic  acid  (1  per 
cent.,  if  it  is  desirable  to  expedite  the  process,  or  ^  per  cent. 
if  it  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  the  examination  the  same 
day).  Then,  when  the  nerve  is  thoroughly  blackened  all  through,* 

'  Th«  powder  is  prepared  by  Eimer  &  Amend,  of  this  city  (805  to  211  Third 
Aveime),  aocordiog  to  Aruold*B  formola.  The  streogth  required  if  gr.  xr. —  3]. 
dUdUed  water. 


Fin.  47.— Crow  Mcrion  of  the  hn- 
man  cord  ja«t  below  thr  dt.'tniiMwtinn : 
a,  ftxls-arlimlcr ;  b,  ahcAth  of  MftQta- 
nor. 
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it  13  to  be  immersed  in  water  for  a  few  hours  ;  then  in  90  per 
cent,  alcohol,  and  then  in  a  weak  solution  of  gnm-ai*abic, 
which  tills  the  interstices  between  the  bundles,  and  finally  in 
stron;^ alcohol  (95  percent.),  which  hardens  the p:um sufficiently. 
The  sections,  cut  as  thin  as  possible,  should  be  placed  on  a 
slide  to  remove  the  excess  of  alcohol,  which  may  be  done  with 
filter-paper.  A  drop  of  water  is  then  to  be  added ;  about 
the  cover  put  a  few  drops  of  carbolized  water  ;  remove  to  a 
damp  place.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  gura  will 
have  dissolved,  and  then  the  glycerine  may  be  allowed  to  enter 
slowly  without  displacing  llie  elements  (Ranvier). 

In  examining  such  cross-sections,  the  medullated  nerves  will 
present  various  diameters,  and  the  contonr  of  the  myelinic 
sheath  will  vary  in  width  and  outline  according  as  tlie  cut 
comes  through  the  broadest  part  of  the  arrow-marking,  or 
througli  the  thin  overlapping  parts,  (See  Fig.  43.)  If  the  cut 
chances  to  pass  close  to  the  annular  constriction,  no  myeline 
will  of  course  be  seen.  For  these  reasons,  the  cross-sections  of 
such  nerves,  when  stained  with  osmic  acid,  are  very  different. 

Modem  coneepfions  of  "inyelinic  'nerreft. — The  specimens 
that  have  been  studied  according  to  the  methods  given  will  not 
have  shown  any  termination  of  the  nerves,  or  any  division, 
eitlter  into  trunks  of  any  considerable  size  or  into  the  fibrils  of 
which  they  are  said  to  be  composed-  They  do,  however,  as  we 
have  already  said,  divide  both  near  their  origin  and  near  their 
termination.  It  is  presumed  that  each  fibril  of  which  the  axis- 
cylinder  is  composed  passes  directly  tlirough  from  its  point  of 
origin  of  the  nerve-centres,  to  its  final  point  of  distribution, 
without  branching.  It  is  difficult,  however,  with  the  instru- 
ments in  ordinary  use,  to  see  any  distinct  marks  of  fibrillation 
in  cross-sections  of  the  axis-cylinder,  and  it  is  in  them  that  w© 
should  expect  to  see  them  best.  The  ideas  of  Ranvier  are  well 
worthy  of  consideration,  as  he  has  given  more  form  and  solid- 
ity to  our  conception  of  the  intimate  structure  of  a  myelinic 
nerve-fibre  than  any  jirevious  writer.  According  to  him,  each 
section  of  nerve  between  the  annular  constrictions  represents 
an  iiltimate  morphological  element.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  tubular 
cell,  whose  proper  external  portion  (the  membrane  of  the  cell, 
according  to  common  phraseology)  is  the  sheath  of  Schwann, 
while  the  myeline  or  medulla  fills  the  interior,  just  as  in  adi- 
pose tissue  a  globule  of  oil  fills  out  and  distends  an  ordinary 
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connective-tissue  corpascle.  Each  of  these  bodi».'S,  wliich  ho 
calls  an  interannular  segment,  begins' and  ends  at  the  constric- 
tion. It  contains  a  single  ovoid  flattened  nucleus,  wliich  fills 
a  niche  in  the  myeline,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  broad,  thin  ex- 
pansion of  protoplasm  (the  body  of  the  corpuscle).  The  axis- 
cylinder  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  body  that  we  have  de- 
scribed, except  that  it  pierces  it.  Instead  of  stopping  short  at 
each  constriction,  it  goes  on  indefinitely.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  the  annular  constriction  and  the  bicouical  disk  are  not 
always  at  the  same  point,  whit'h  argues  stroiigl}''  for  lianvier's 
views.  Tlie  myelinic  sheath  probably  protects  ihe  delicate 
fibre  from  external  injury,  but  whether  it  also  insulates  it,  is 
problematical.      In  the  fauus  all  nerves  are  devoid  of  myeline. 

Fibres  t»f  Jiemnk,~-T\x^^\t  are  called  by  some  the  uinyelinic 
or  non-medulla  ted  fibres,  by  others  the  pale,  gray,  or  gelati- 
nous fibres.  The  term  Remak's  fibres  has  come  into  use  re- 
cently as  the  distinctive  name  for  certain  nerve-fibres  abound- 
ing in  the  sympathetic,  as  distinguished  from  others  which 
also  contain  no  myeline,  and  are  found  in  the  cranial  ]>ortions 
of  the  optic,  auditory,  and  olfactory  nerves.  Each  fibre  is 
marked  with  oval  nuclei  at  pretty  siiort  intervals,  and  has  an 
indistinct  longitudinal  striation,  probably  iheevidenceof  fibrils 
such  as  are  believed  to  exist  in  the  axis-cylinder.  The  nuclei 
are  imlx)dded  in  a  homogeneous  sheath.  There  being  no  breaks 
in  the  continuity  of  the  fibre,  there  can  be  no  sheath  of  Schwann 
in  the  sense  that  has  been  described.  In  diameter  each  fibre  va- 
ries between  ,1^  and  jjs  millimetre.  In  1838  Remak  first  called 
attention  to  tliem,  but  his  views  were  received  with  disfavor. 
More  recently.  Max  Schultzo,  Frey,  Leydig,  and  Henle  luive 
joined  in  representing  them  as  long,  cylludrical,  continuous, 
slightly  striated,  and  dotted  with  nuclei. 

The  fibres  of  Remak  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  all 
the  nerves  of  the  organic  system,  but  they  also  exist  in  all  the 
mixed  nerves,  varying  witli  the  kind  of  nerve  and  the  animal. 
They  are  not  found  in  special  nerves.  The  pneumogastric  of  the 
cat  is  well  adapted  for  the  study  of  them,  as  the  myelinic  fibres 
are  present  in  considerable  quantity,  and  make  the  mechanical 
separation  of  the  bundle  easy.  Associated  with  them,  fibres  are 
often  seen,  that  are  shown  in  Fig.  48,  o.  They  are  delicate, 
run  a  wav}'  course,  and  sometimes  exhibit  curious  varicosities 
(a),  (necklace  appearance).    The  nuclei  are  placed  at  about  the 
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same  distances  apart  as  iu  the  other  form  of  fibre  already  men- 
tioned. 

Preparation  in  osmic  add  and  picro-carmine. — Remove 
the  pneumogastric  in  the  following  way,  from  a  cat  that  has 
just  been  kllletl:  Having  exposed  the  nerve,  slip  under  it  zn 
situ  a  long  narrow  strip  of  cork,  to  which,  pin  down  the  nerve 
with  some  adjacent  tissue,  all  of  which  may  be  removed  at 

once  and  placed  in  a  solution 
of  osmic  acid  (1— 1,OUO)  for 
twenty-foui*  hoars  ;  the  nerve 
may  then  be  sepai'ated  from 
its  attachments  and  placed 
in  the  picro-carmine  solution 
for  still  another  twenty -four 
hours.  The  excess  of  the  col- 
oring agent  may  be  removed 
by  dipping  for  a  few  seconds 
in  acetic-acid  solution  (^  per 
cent.),  and  tlinn  the  nerve 
may  be  placed  in  alcohol, 
afterwards  in  water,  and  tin- 
ally  mounted  in  ^^lycerine. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  nerve- 
libres  are  stained  a  reddish 
yellow,  while  the  nuclei  are 
brick-red-  The  picric-acid 
yellow  is  apt,  however,  to 
diffuse.  Careful  separation 
of  the  fibres  may  show  tliat 
they  branch,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
48,  A^  B ;  and  yet  this  char- 
acteristic, which  Ranvier  in- 
sists upon,  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  see  in  most  of  the  fibres,  in  fact  it  requires  much  care- 
ful work  before  it  is  apparent.  The  myelinic  nerves  will  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  greater  average  size,  their  dusky,  granular 
medulla,  broken  at  points,  and  by  the  axis-cylinder,  which, 
if  it  does  not  project,  may  be  seen  winding  spiraUy  along  be- 
neath its  medullary  coat.  In  them,  too,  as  a  rule,  each  in- 
terannnlar  segment  contains  but  one  nucleus. 

Preparation  of  Remak's  fibres  in  luzmatoxyhyn. — One  of 
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Tto.  48.— Fibres  (tf  tti^mak.  J,  X^ncamogmstrio 
of  the  cat — bwiMtoxylOD  apeclmen :  a,  dltvu  nu- 
clei;  fr,  iippoai«noe«  of  brmnchiug;  c,  ouiiauotivt»- 
tlMtU)  sheath.  B^  &uno.  Picro-auroloo  fpeoliueo. 
The  branching  in  thii  OMe  la  more  evident.  C, 
Samo — lucmAtoxylon  ■podiaoa.  The  necklace  ap- 
penmnoe  U  Mhown  at  a. 
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the  most  rapid  and  successful  methods  is  by  the  use  of  hiema- 
toxylon.    The  pneumogastric  nerve  of  a  cat  is  removed  and 

immediately  placed  in  the  ha?matoxylon  solution;  then,  after 
thoiough  staining^  which  may  only  take  a  few  minutes,  in 
dilute  acetic  acid  (i  per  cent.),  and  finally  mounted  in  gly- 
cerine. In  this  way  the  nuclei  will  be  stained  a  beaudful  pur- 
ple, while  the  fibres  will  be  unaffected.  The  number  of  nuclei 
and  absence  of  medulla  will  serve  to  distinguish  the  fibres  of 
Remak  from  the  medullated.  It  is  difficult  by  any  method  of 
preparation  to  see  that  there  are  any  precise  limits  to  the  lon- 
gitudinal lines  in  the  fibres,  i.e.,  that  the  striation  is  due  to 
little,  short,  narrow  rods,  lying  side  by  side  (Ranvier).  The 
nitrate  of  silver  demonstrates  no  transverse  markings  and  no 
constrictions  or  crosses.  There  is  but  little  likelihood  in  these 
sjiecimens  to  mistake  the  fibres  for  connective-tissue  bundles. 
In  the  first  place,  the  nuclei,  and  what  cell-bodies  happen  to 
be  about  them,  of  the  one,  are  small,  flattened,  ovoid  bodies 
occurring  at  pretty  regular  intervals,  while  the  connective-tis- 
sue corpuscles  are  usually  larger,  longer,  and,  though  they 
may  appear  oat-shaped,  when  the  side  is  turned  to  the  observer, 
are  broad  plates  with  irregular  edges  when  seen  flatwise.  In 
the  second  place,  the  fibres  run  their  course  in  long,  narrow 
bundles,  as  no  connective  tissue  does. 

Ganglionic  bodies. — Of  these  there  are  three  kinds:  1. 
Those  that  are  connected  with  the  spinal  and  some  cerebral 
nerves,  2.  Those  found  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  3.  Those  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem. These  bodies  are  of  such  large  size  that  they  may  often 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  In  the  human  species  the}'  are 
usually  in  close  connection  with  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  though 
they  also  may  be  interspersed  at  points  through  the  course  of 
the.  fibres  or  may  be  present  near  their  points  of  distribution 
(ganglia  of  Au^rbdch),  Their  immediate  connection  with  the 
nerve-fibre  is  made  in  the  following  ways:  1.  A  large  process, 
.which  does  not  at  first  appear  to  branch,  passes  off,  and  is 
*  continuous  with  the  axis-cylinder.  2.  Fine  branches  are  given 
off  from  one  or  more  corpuscles,  and,  uniting,  contrive  to  form 
a  nen'e-fibre  (either  a  fibre  of  Remak  or  a  myelinic  fibre).  3. 
These  branches  after  combination  may  pass  through  a  gangli- 
onic corpuscle,  which  then  is  called  bipolar  (Gerlach,  Wal- 
deyer).     In  the  sympathetic  system  we  have  the  unbranched 
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process  and  the  superficial  or  spiral  fibre,  which  corresponds  to 
the  branched  fibre  of  the  gangliouic  bodies  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  nerves. 

Ganglia  of  the  cranial  a7id  spinal  nerves.— Hhese  organs, 
wliicli  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as  nodahir  enlargements  of  the 
nerves  with  which  they  are  connected*  consist  of  groups  of 
peculiar  large  corpuscles  which  are  interspersed  among  the 
nei-ve-fibres.  In  shape  they  are  usually  large  and  ovoid,  or 
pear-shaped.  About  and  between  them  are  bands  of  connective 
tissue  studded  with  nuclei,  forming  for  each  separatt;  body  a 
kind  of  capsule ;  the  vascular  supply  to  them  is  libei-al.  The 
contents  of  these  bodies  are  soft,  ehistic,  and  beset  witli  gran- 
ules. They  have  a  large,  globular,  or  ovoid  nucleus  or  nucleo- 
lus, and  may  appear  to  have  no  process,,  or  to  be  unipolar  or 
bipolar,  as  in  the  lower  animals.* 

Examination  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  in  the  frog, — 
Take  a  frog  that  has  just  been  killed,  or,  better  still,  one  that 
has  been  some  time  in  Mueller's  fluid;  trace  the  fifth  nerve 
into  the  skull.  On  it  will  be  seen,  just  withiu  the  bone,  a  yel- 
low enlargement.  This  is  to  be  removed  with  forceps  and 
teased  witli  needles.  The  ganglionic  bodies  usually  appe;ir  to 
Itave  no  processes  (a polar),  but  they  probably  liave  one  or  more, 
and  the  apparent  absence  of  them  is  because  they  have  been 
torn  off  in  teasing. 

Examination  of  the  ganglia  of  the  spinal  cord. — ^Take  the 
cord  of  a  bullot^k,  and  ]>ivpare  it  wliile  fresli,  or  after  it  has 
been  a  greater  or  leas  time  in  Mueller's  fluid,  or  a  wnak  so- 
lution of  the  bichromate  of  potasli  (gr.  xv. —  3  j.).  Having  cut 
it  into  transverse  segments,  the  gray  substance  may  be  easily 
seen.  Snip  out  with  line  curved  scissors  small  pieces  from  the 
anterior  horns  in  the  lumbar  regions  where  the  corpuscles  are 
very  numerous  ;  if  the  specimen  be  fresh,  immerse  in  osmic 
acid  (1—1,000)  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then,  by  careful  brush- 
ing in  water  with  the  cameVs-hair  brush,  or  by  teasing,  or  agi- 
tation in  a  test-tube  with  a  little  distilled  water,  some  of  the 
ganglionic  corpuscles  will  be  successfully  removed.  They  will 
be  seen  to  vary  much  in  size,  and  be  multipolar,  /.<?.,  they  will 
exliibit  a  very  large  number  of  branches  {Dciief  8 protoplasmic 


*  Accordiof?  to  Key  and  Retzius,  they  are  probably  aU  noipolar.     Stad.  In  der 
Anat.  d.  Nerven  Syst.,  2  Holfte,  V.  and  U/s  Jahreab.,  1878. 
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processes)  which  divide  and  subdivide,  and,  it  is  said,  form  a 
network  which  unites  with  a  similar  one  proceeding  from  the 
ganglionic  bodies  of  the  posterior  roots. 

There  is,  in  addition,  a  single  straight  process  (naked  axis- 
cylinder),  which,  proceeding  outward,  soon  receives  a  niedul- 
larj^  sheath.  The  nucleus  is  very  large  and  circular,  and  usu- 
ally displays  a  nucleolus.  The  contents  of  the  body  of  the 
corpuscles  are  more  or  less  granular,  and  a  mass  of  pigment  in 

[granules  is  usually  seeu  piled  up  in  some  one  portion.  The 
corpuscles  thus  sepjirated  may  be  preserved  in  glycerine  and 
water,  or,  after  staining  in  borax-carmine,  in  dammar  varnish 
or  Canada  balsam.  In  the  ])osterior  horns  the  corpuscles  are 
similar  in  character,  but  smaller.  Gerlach  claims  that  the 
ganglionic  bodies  of  the  anterior  liorns  :ue  cuaiiecLed  together 
through  networks  formed  of  the  braacbing  processes  given  off 
from  each.  Carriere,  working  under  Prof.  KoUman,  of  Mu- 
nich, has  examined  the  spinal  cord  of  the  calf  in  the  fresh  con- 
dition, and  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  ganglionic  corpuscles 
are  connected  together  by  their  fine  processes,  being  thus  in 
agreement  with  Stilling,  AVagner,  Remak,  and  many  others. — 
Arch.f.  mikroskop,  AjuiL,  xiv.,  2,  1877. 

Oanglionic  bodies  in  the  human  brain. — Thin  sections 
made  through  the  cortex  of  the  human  brain  show  that  there 
are  conical  ganglionic  corpuscles  of  medium  size,  whose  base 
Ib  directed  toward  the  wiiite  substance,  and  apex  toward  the 
superficies.  From  either  end  processes  are  given  off,  from  tlie 
broad  end  several,  and  from  the  apex  a  single  one  ;  both  subse- 
quently branch.  In  the  upper  strata  the  corpuscles  are  small- 
Disseminated  throughout  this  substance  are  two  otiier 
as  of  corpuscles,  one  star-shaped  (spider-cells),'  and  the 
(ther  the  lymphoid  corpuscles  that  belong  to  all  tissues  of  the 

Jbody.   Possibly  the  spicl^r-celh^  which  have  a  variable  number 

fof  processes,  are  the  cells  of  the  neuroglia.  Brus'h-cells^  have 
also  been  described.     Perhaps  they  should  also  be  regarded  as 

ta  variety  of  tlie  spider-cells. 

r  Ganglionic  bodies  of  the  synipathetic  S9/stem.— They  occur 
either  singly  or  in  groups,  interspersed  among  the  nerve-fibres, 
or  in  lines,  or  form  enlargements  in  the  nerve-plexuses,  as 

'  Described  by  JAStrowits. 

*  Arch,  t  mikroak.  Auat,  1874,  LXL,  p.  93. 
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in  the  digestive  tract.  Preparations  of  the  coeliac  ganglion  of 
the  frog  may  be  made  according  to  the  methods  that  have  al- 
ready been  dt^scril)f^d.  The  aorta  and  bulbus  arteriosus  of  the 
frog  are  recommended  by  Klein,  and  the  gold  method  is  the  best 
to  show  them.  It  was  in  these  corpuscles  of  the  green  tree-frog 
that  Beale  noticed  a  spiral  fibre.  It  was  a  delicate  one,  wind- 
ing round  the  axis-cylinder,  tinally  going  off  in  an  opposite 
direction.  He  also  thought,  from  an  examination  of  the  gan- 
glia in  the  mammalia,  that  the  same  libre  existed  in  them.  Sub- 
sequently Julius  Arnold  corroborated  his  views,  and  even  de- 
scribed a  network  of  fibres  which  was  connected  with  the 
nucleolus,  and  extended  through  the  corpuscle,  at  its  final 
exit  forming  the  spinal  fibre.  Recent  observers,  however,  have 
failed  to  confirm  Arnold\s  opinion,  and  even  the  existence  of  a 
spiial  fibre  is  held  to  be  in  doubt/  These  corpuscles,  which  are 
either  globular  or  oblong,  may  appear  to  be  apolar,  unipolar, 
bipolar  (when  two  processes  are  given  off  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tions), or  multipolar  (when  two  are  given  off  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, or  several  ai'e  given  off  in  various  directions). 

Mtissner-s  plexus. — This  network,  named  after  its  dis- 
coverer, is  situated  in  tlie  submucous  tissue,  and  consists  of 
nerve-bundles  of  medium  size,  which  have  nodular  enlarge- 
ments studded  with  nuclei  at  certain  points.  An  excellent 
way  of  seeming  them  is  the  following  :  Take  a  piece  of  cat's  H 
intestine,  three  or  fifiir  inches  in  length ;  cleanse  thoroughly 
by  passing  through  it  a  stream  of  water;  then  ligate  one  ex-  ^ 
tremity.  Fill  an  ordinary  two-ounce  syringe  with  a  solution  of  f 
the  chloride  of  gold  (i°).  Slip  the  nozzle  into  the  other  end  of 
the  intestine,  and,  tying  it  in,  inject  with  such  force  as  to  dis- 
tend the  gut  to  its  utmost  extent  without  bursting.  Then  pass 
another  ligature  round  the  gut  beyond  the  nozzle,  and  draw  it 
tight.  Remove  the  syringe,  and  place  tlio  specimen  in  an  open 
vessel  containing  the  same  solution,  but  allowing  fully  one- 
half  of  it  to  be  uncovered  by  the  liquid.  After  twenty-four 
hours  the  part  thus  exposed  will  have  taken  a  mauve  or  violet 
color.  Then  remove  from  the  liquid,  and  o]>en  with  scissors, 
let  it  partly  dry,  and,  seizing  the  mucous  membrane  with  the 
forceps,  tear  it  off  in  pieces.    The  submucous  tissue  will  then 
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*  Cej  and  Retziiui  did  not  find  the  spiral  fibre  In  the  human  species,  bat  in  I 
froj  oocaaioDfUlj.     Op.  oit.     Many  other  exoellent  observen  agree  with  them. 
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be  exposed,  and  small  bits  are  to  be  torn  out  in  a  similar  way. 
They  may  be  mounted  in  glycerine  or  dammar  varnish.  The 
nerve-trunks  can  be  readily  seen ;  they  will  contain,  on  an 
average,  from  two  to  three  fibres  perhaps,  and  form  a  large- 
nieshed  plexus.  The  ganglionic  enlargement  may  be  found 
where  three  or  four  bundles  meet,  or  in  the  course  of  a  single 
bundle.  The  diameter  of  the  enlargement  la  three  to  five  times 
ibe  size  of  the  bundle. 

AuerbacK s  plexus^  called  after  its  discoverer,  is  seen  by 
taking  the  same  specimen,  and  tearing  out  thin  laminre  from 
the  muscle,  at  the  junction  of  their  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse coats.  The  ganglionic  bodies  are  nodular,  and  contain 
numerous  nuclei.  It  is  said  that  they  may  be  isolated  by 
immersion  of  the  muscular  tissue  eight  to  ten  days  in  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  common  salt.  Q-uinea-pigs  furnish  the  best 
specimens,*     There  are  both  coarse  and  fine  networks. 

Ttrnainalioji  of  iierves, — There  are  various  methods  which 
have  been  described,  and  these  are:  1,  by  undivided  or  free 
endings  (tendons,  conjunctiva);  2,  by  end  bulbs  (cornea);  3, 
by  terminal  loops  ;  4,  in  corpuscles  (fsemimil  canals— Letzericli) ; 
5,  by  networks  (peritoneum);  or,  finally,  0,  in  a  special  appa- 
mtos  (Pacinian  or  Meissner  s  corpuscles).  When  nerves  termi- 
nate by  networks,  tlie  meshes  may  be  formed  from  the  medul- 
lated  fibres,  or  those  of  Remak,  and  may  consist  of  one  or  more 
fine  fibrUs.  They  have  been  found  in  the  skin,  and  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  intestines,  in  the  cornea, 
and  elsewhere.  Termination  by  bulbs  has  been  closely  investi- 
gated by  Krauso.  The  bulbs  are  described  as  having  a  diam- 
eter of  jiy  millimetre,  and  ovoid-shaped  in  man,  with  a  thin 
capsule  of  connective  tissue.  One  or  more  fibres  a])pear  to 
enter  the  bulb,  and,  penetrating  some  distance,  end  in  a  knob. 
They  have  been  found  in  the  conjunctiva,  in  tlie  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  lips,  soft  palate,  and  tongue, 
and  in  the  glans  penis  and  clitoris.  In  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
the}'  are  placed  in  the  papilhe.  The  bodies  Krause  has  ob- 
served in  the  clitoris  are  somewhat  peculiar  ;  they  are  variously 
fthaped,  and  have  a  mulberry- like  surface. 

These  corpuscles,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  dis- 
cnasion,  and  which  some  excellent  observer  (Waldeyer,  Arnold) 


*  Frej:  Daa  llikroakop.,  Leipzig,  1877. 
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had  failed  to  see,  were  investigated  a  few  years  ago  by  Long- 
worth,  of  Cincinnati,  and  their  existence  established  as  a  matter 
of  no  doubt.  He  look  tlie  human  eye,  freshly  removed  with 
the  conjunctiva,  and  made  the  examination  immediately.  At- 
tachin«^  the  conjunctiva  with  threads,  so  that  it  preserved  it:i  ■ 
iiatuKil  tension,  he  immersed  it  in  a  ^  per  cent,  solution  of  os- 
mic  acid,  or  exposed  it  to  the  vapor  of  the  same  solution.  ' 
After  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  the  membrane  was  deeply  H 
stained,  and  the  epitiielium  could  usually  ha  removed  with 
a  brush  or  the  finger-nail.  Next,  a  thin  piece  of  cornea  was 
removed  and  examined  in  water,  or  in  1  to  2  per  cent,  acetic- 
acid  solution.  It  was  then  mounted  in  glycerine.  This  method 
was  preferred  to  the  gold  chloride.  In  some  conjunctiva}  they 
were  found  almost  entirely  absent ;  in  others,  or  in  certain  por- 
tions, quite  numerous.  The  entire  interior  was  seen  to  be  filled 
with  nucleated  corpuscles.  Waldeyer,  in  commenting  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  Lougworth,  agreed  to  it  fully,  and  retracted  his 
former  opinions.  He  places  these  bodies  intermediate  between 
the  tactile  and  Pacinian  bodies. 

The  tacllle  corpuscles  of  the  skin  (called  also  Meissner's , 
or  Wagner's  corpuscles)  are  to  be  seen  in  the  papillje,  and 
especially  well  in  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  in  the  internal 
genitals.  They  have  a  length  of  about  -}q  millimetre.  Speci- 
mens hardened  and  presented  in  the  ordinary  way  show  them 
well.  They  are  oblong,  rounded,  and  marked  by  transverse 
wavj^  lines.  A  nerve-fibre  may  be  seen  running  into  their 
centnt. 

The  Pacinian.  bodiefi\  discovered  by  Vater,  in  1741,  but  first 
carefully  described  by  Pacini,  of  Pisa,  are  oval  or  pear-shaped 
bodies,  attached  to  the  nerves  like  berries  to  a  stem.  They  are 
found  in  the  Bubcucaneous  tissues  of  the  finger  (Kcilliker),  in 
the  labia  majora,  prostate,  corpora  cavernosa,  and  in  many 
other  places.  They  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  however, 
in  the  mesentery  of  the  cat,  where  they  are  so  large  as  to  be 
easily  visible  to  tl»e  naked  eye. 

Cut  out  a  small  piece  of  the  mesentery,  place  it  in  a  weak 
solution  of  osmic  acid  (1 — 100),  and  after  a  few  minutps,  when 
it  has  become  brown,  detach  the  capsule  carefully  with  needles. 
Mounting  at  once  in  glycerine,  the  whole  interior  of  the  Paci- 
nian will  be  superbly  shown,  constituting  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful specimens  in  histology.     The  medullated  nerve  may  be 
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winding  in  at  one  end  (Fig.  49),  covered  with  a  dense  coat- 
inj5  of  connective  tissue,  and  accompanied  by  a  small  artery. 
After  penetrating  a  variable  distance,  it  leaves  its  medulla  and 
is  continuous  with  a  straight  fihrillated  band  that  is  called  the 
core.  It  terminates  in  one  or  more  granular  expansions,  appar- 
ently- In  two  cases,  how- 
ever, I  saw  tlie  nerve  passing 
through  the  body,  giving  oflf 
its  medulla  on  entering  it,  and 
assuming  it  again  on  leaving. 
This  has  been  obsei'ved  by 
Klein,  Pappenheim,  and  oth- 
ers. Round  about  the  core, 
forming  a  series  of  pretty  reg- 
ularly oval  markings,  are  con- 
centric tunics.  Toward  the 
periphery  they  are  at  a  pret- 
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ty  even  distance  apart.  Be- 
tween them,  applied  closely 
to  the  tunics,*  are  small  ovoid 
nuclei.  The  spaces  between 
the  lamellje  are  probably 
filled  with  a  clear  fluid.  In 
my  experience  these  bodies 
are  not  successfully  pre- 
served in  glycerine,  even  after 
hardening  in  osmic  acid.  The 
chloride  of  gold  may  answer 
better. 

J\'eree  -  terminations  in 
muscle  are  quite  easily  seen. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  take  a 
bit  of  muscle  from  the  thigh 
of  a  frog  just  dead,  and  immerse  it  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  and 
then  in  glycerine.  When  tlie  tissue  is  thoroughly  transpa- 
rent, as  it  will  be  in  a  few  minutes  (ten  or  lifteen),  there  will 
be  little  difficulty  in  finding  a  meduUated  nerve,  and  then  in 
tracing  it  into  a  muscle-tibre.     Reaching  the  sarcolemma,  it 

*  Aooordiiig  to  SoliAefer,  the  nuclei  belong  to  epitheJioid  oorimsclas  which  cover  the 
tonic  on  boih  tidea.  Practical  Histology,  p.  134 ;  Qoorterly  Microscop.  Jouro., 
1875. 


Pia.  49.— T^t^nlan  hoAj  from  the  CKt*ft  niMwntery. 
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penetrates  it  at  a  prominence  {Doyer^s  eminence).  From  this 
point  it  divides  into  tibriis,  which  form  delicate  networks,  and 
one,  or  possibly  two  tilaments  will  be  seen  to  enter  an  irregular 
body  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fibre.  This  body  is  highly 
nucleated,  and  may  without  much  difficulty  be  distinguished 
from  the  muscle  nucleus,  which  lies  either  on  the  bundle  or  in 
it.  This  body  is  called  the  vwtorial  plate.  It  is  not  certain, 
however,  that  the  ultimate  fibrils  actually  end  there,  for  in 
some  instances  one  is  in  connection  with  one  side,  and  one  with 
the  other.  Varicosities  are  described  in  the  primitive  flbFils 
when  osmic  acid  or  chloride  of  gold  is  used. 

Gschleiden,  of  Breslau,  one  of  the  most  recent  writers  on 
this  subject,  has  traced  (in  the  leech)  the  ultimate  fibrils  to  the 
cement  substance  between  the  contractile  muscle-corpuscles 
(unstriped  muscular  tissue).  He  never  saw  thorn  end  in  plates 
or  in  networks.  Ganglion-cells  are  closely  attached  to  the 
fibres  near  their  tennination,  and  they  may  be  unipolar,  bi- 
polar, or  even  multipolar,  the  former  being  the  most  numer- 
ous. 

Tennination  of  nernes  in  epithelial  bodies  has  been  de- 
scribed by  a  good  many  observers.  The  demonstration  of  such 
endings,  however,  is  extremely  difficult.  The  ultimate  fibrils 
are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  elastic  tissue,  possibly  with 
connective-tissue  fibres;  To  be  quite  sure  of  their  character 
they  should  be  traced  into  connection  with  nerve-trunks,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  ganglionic  bodies  on  the  other. 

Connective  tissue  of  nernes. — In  our  description  we  have 
adhered  to  the  idea  that  the  sheath  of  Schwann  is  the  one  that 
immediately  incloses  the  medulla,  without  any  intervening 
substance.  Raavier  has  called  the  first  sheath,  exterior  to 
Schwann's,  "  the  sheath  of  Uenle.'"    (Fig.  43,  e.) 

The  term  perlneuriwm  is  often  applied  to  the  sheaths  of  the 
funiculus  or  bundle.  The  connective  tissue  separating  the 
funiculi  in  a  large  trunk  has  been  called  the  endoneuriuniy 
while  epijieurium  is  the  great  sheath  of  the  whole  trunk. 
Each  bundle  or  funiculus,  the  smallest  element  that  we  see  in 
making  a  gross  dissection  of  a  nerve,  is  covered  with  one  or 
more  layers  of  endothelium,  forming  a  special  sheath.  These 
funiculi  do  not  run  parallel  wirliont  anastomosing,  but  two, 
form  a  third,  which  iiixain  divides. 

There  is  much  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  giving  pre- 
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cise  limits  to  these  sheaths,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  apt  to 
be  continuous  with  one  another,  while  one  or  more  may  be 
absent,  according  to  the  size  or  quality  of  the  nerve. 
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PART    IT. 


CHAPTER  X. 


MUSCULAR   FIBRE, 


Br  THOMAS  D WIGHT,  SID,. 

Inatractor  in  Topographical  Anatomy  aad  ia  Uistolu^  at  Hairard  Univertity. 

The  physiological  attribute  of  muscular  tissue  is  contrac- 
tility. This  may  or  may  not  be  uuder  the  control  of  the  will. 
The  structure  of  voluntary  muscular  tibre  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  involuntary. 

This  distinction,  however,  is  not  absolute.  Tlie  muscular 
fibre  of  the  heart  presents  a  structure  intermediate  between  the 
two  typical  forms*  Striped  fibres  are  found  in  some  places,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus,  over  which 
most  people  have  little  or  no  control.  There  is  also  an  un- 
doubted dilference  in  the  manner  of  contraction  among  volun- 
tary muscles.  Whether  this  is  associated  with  a  difference  of 
structure  is  an  interesting  but  very  uncertain  question  that 
will  be  alluded  to  later, 


rNTOLtrWTARY   JOISCrLAR   FIBRE. 

tJnstriped  muscular  fibre  is  shown  with  great  advantage  in 
the  bladder  of  the  frog.  It  should  be  stained  with  gold  chlo- 
ride, logwood,  or  carmine.^    After  the  specimen  has  Iain  two 

'  If  one*fl  object  ia  to  stady  the  xnnaouUr  tiasne  only,  gold  baa  no  advantagea  orer 
the  other  agents,  and  should  not  be  n<«ed.  beoiuse  it  in  IfM  certain.  The  writer  has 
obtained  remarkably  beautiful  atainlngs  of  the  bladder  by  using  carmine,  followiog 
Beale*a  method. 
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or  three  days  in  glycerine,  the  lining  epithelium  is  easily 
brushed  oflf.  The  bladder  of  the  frog  is  peculiarly  favorable, 
because  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  fibres,  both 


Fia.6t 


Fia.inL 

TtQ.  60.— UmoDlar  flbm  tnstod  with  wraa.  Pia.  61.— Wiucnlu  fibres  frmn  tbe  moMolmr  tlnoe 
of  the  Intestliief  laoUted  bj  xnawu  of  nitric  ftdd.  Fu.  63.— Hnsoiilar  flbm  from  a  plenritlo  membrane. 
J.JkntM. 


separately  and  in  bundles,  in  its  walls  and  in  the  coats  of  the 
minute  arterioles  which  nourish  it. 

The  plain  fibre  is  composed  simply  of  one  or  more  elongated 
9 
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cells.  (Fig.  50.)  The  nucleus  ia  at  about  the  middle.  The  cell 
swells  out  around  the  nucleus,  and  quickly  contracts  again  be- 
yond it.  A  small  cell,  such  as  is  found  in  the  wall  of  a  small 
blood-vessel,  is  consequently  spindle-shaped,  but  we  find  many 
in  the  frog's  bladder  that  run  out  into  fine  threads  of  indeiinile 
length.  Sometimes  one  end  of  a  cell  divides  into  two  fibres, 
(See  Figs.  51  and  52.) 

The  nucleus  sometimes  appears  to  be  homogeneous,  though 
it  usually  contains  one  or  moregiunules,  sometimes  considered 
to  be  nucleoli.  When  using  a  high  po\vi;r  the  writer  has  some- 
times found  that  the  nucleus  contained  nuiny  granules,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  suggest  very  strongly  a  transverse  striation.  A 
row  of  granules  at  each  end  of  the  nucleus  is  sometimes  found. 
Muscular  fibres  in  the  walla  of  small,  transparent  blood-vessels 
are  very  instructive  objects,  because  by  changing  the  focus  w© 
can  observe  them  as  they  curve  round  the  vessel,  both  in  longi- 
tudinal and  in  transverse  section.  At  those  places  where  a 
transverse  section  of  one  end  of  the  cell  is  in  focus  we  see  what 
appears  to  be  a  granule  mnrely.  If  another  part  near  the  na- 
cleus  is  brought  into  focus,  it  shows  as  a  small  circle,  while  it 
the  nucleus  happens  to  be  cut  transversely,  it  gives  the  effect 
of  a  dark  spot  inside  a  circle. 
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No  tiasne  is  more  easily  recognized  than  striped  muscular 
fibre,  yet  none  is  more  difficult  to  understand.' 

The  fibres  are  cylinders  or  irregular  prisms  of  varying  length. 
Their  diameter  in  the  human  body  varies,  according  to  Frey, 
from  .oniJ  to  .05G3  mm.  Each  fibre  is  tightly  inclosed  in  a  stnic- 
tureless  elastic  membrane,  calh^d  the  sarcolemma.  This  sheath 
is  not  very  easily  demonstratt^d  ;  but  if  fresh  muscle  be  roughly 
picked  to  pieces  in  water,  shreds  of  it  may  be  seen  at  the  torn 
ends  of  fibi-es,  and  sometimes  it  can  be  made  out  where  the 
muscular  substance  has  been  injured  in  the  course  of  a  Rbre. 


4 


'  Any  attempt  at  an  nocoant  of  the  many  viemi  that  haye  been  and  are  held, 
would  make  tUia  article  far  too  long.  A  few  only  will  i»e  mentioned,  and  these  iaoi- 
dcntally.  It  ia  hoped  thnt  this  defect,  if  it  be  one,  will  be  compenaated  for  by  the 
falnesfl  of  the  bibliogrMpby, 
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Tlxe  existence  of  a  sarcolenima  being  admitted^  it  is  clear 
that  it  must  be  highly  elastic  so  as  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  changes  both  of  length  and  breadth  which  the  fibre 
undergoes.  The  phenomena  of  contraction  show,  moreover, 
that  it  must  be  attached  at  definite  points  to  the  muscular 
substance. 

Fresh  mnscnlar  fibre  of  a  vertebi-ate  animal,  when  teased 
out  and  examined  under  a  moderately  high  pcnvt-r,  presents  a 
series  of  alternate  black  and  white  cross  stripes,  which  are 
held  to  be  characteristic  of  Yoluntary  muscle.  (Fig.  53.)  This 
appearance  is  beautifully  distinct  in  some 
fibres,  and  very  vague  in  others.  It  may 
vary  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
fibre  ;  the  stripes  may  run  perfectly  straight 
across  the  fibre  ;  they  may  preseijt  a  uni- 
form curve,  or  they  may  be  interrupted  at 
intervals,  some  parts  of  tite  line  being  in 
advance  of  others.    (See  Fig>  53.) 

As  a  fibre  taken  from  an  animal  im- 
mediately after  death  naturally  draws  it- 
self togt:ther  (without,  howevL-r,  necessarily 
presenting  the  phenomena  of  physiologi- 
cal contraction),  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain 
whether  this  modifies  the  appearances.  To 
do  this,  fibres  from  a  recently  killed  animal  should  be  ex- 
amined in  a  state  of  extension.  A  cut  should  be  made  in  tlie 
body  of  a  muscle,  a  few  fibres  teased  out  and  stretched  on  the 
slide  under  the  covering  glass  before  their  attached  ends  are 
divided. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  light  stripe  is  more  affected  by  the 
stretching  than  the  dark  one,  though  both  are  broader  tlian  in 
the  non-extended  fibre  j  but  the  most  important  effect  is  the 
appearance,  often  seen  with  hi^h  powers,  of  a  very  narrow,  in- 
terrupted black  line  in  the  middle  of  the  light  band. 

Beside  this  cross  striation,  the  fibres  of  vertebrates  show 
more  or  less  plainly  minute  longitudinal  lines.  It  is  to  be  no- 
ticed that  when  the  cross  stripes  are  very  distinct  the  longitu- 
dinal ones  are  veiy  faint,  or  even  invisible,  and  that  when  the 
latter  are  well  marked  the  former  are  the  reverse  of  it.  Some 
reagents  tend  to  divide  a  fibre  into  disks,  others  into  fibrilla?. 
Among  the  former  are  solutions  of  acetic  acid  in  water  (1  in 


m-rin. 


Fin.  &S. — Siripi'd  mnMmUr 
fibre  :  n,  black  stripe ;  ft,  1n- 
UTmriliRCfl  atrlpe ;  c,  while 
•tripe ;  n,  nooleiu.  After 
Eaavlcr. 
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100—200),  hj'drocliloric  acid  (1  in  50 — 200),  and  among  the  latter 
u  solution  of  chromic  acid  (1  in  200).  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  anionnt  of  lons^itiidinal  striation  varies  in  different  muscles, 
being  related,  perhupss,  to  physiological  properties,  or  possibly 
the  result  of  mechanical  causes.  It  is  certain  that  both  kinds 
of  striation  may  be  found  in  great  perfection  in  fibres  treated 
with  almost  any  reagent  that  does  not  destroy  them.  Some- 
times muscle  is  seen  to  be  split  into  fibrillie,  each  of  which 
shows  the  transverse  stripe,  though  the  shreds  are  so  fine  that 
each  disk  is  represented  by  a  dot  merely,'  This  may  be  de- 
tected very  well  in  the  muscle  of  the  lobster  after  it  has  been 
picked  to  pieces  in  glycerine. 

Returning  to  t!ie  transverse  stripes  in  vertebrates,  tlie  stride 
are  very  near  togerlier  in  the  frog,  and  thus  this  useful  animal 
is  not  specially  desirable.  The  muscle  of  the  rabbit  is  much 
better,  and  human  muscle  is,  perhaps,  better  still.  The  muscle 
of  the  human  embryo  in  the  last  mouths  of  pregnancy  is  par- 
ticularly good.  A  very  high  power  will  often  show  the  narrow 
black  line  in  the  midst  of  tlio  white  band.  Sometimes  one  edge 
of  each  bhick  stripe  will  be  very  sharply  marked  against  the 
glaring  white,  while  tlie  other  side  will  present  a  less  marketl 
contrast.  If  the  stage  of  the  microscope  admits  of  rotation,'  in- 
structive effects  can  also  be  obtained.  As  the  Held  turns  round, 
the  brightness  at  the  sharp  border  of  the  black  stripe  gradually 
decreases,  to  return  on  the  other  side.  Again,  this  change  may 
not  occur.  Sometimes,  when  the  upper  edge  of  the  fibre  is  pre- 
cisely in  focus,  the  black  and  white  stripes  may  be  made  to  ap- 
parently exchange  places,  if  the  lens  is  slightly  depressed.  This 
is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  as  follows:  First,  we  may  for 
the  present  assume  that  the  black  and  white  bauds  are  caused 
by  disks  of  dilTerent  nature.  Take  a  series  of  such  disks  and 
imagine  them  somewhat  inclined  to  one  side,  like  a  roll  of 
coins  on  their  edges  leaning  against  a  support.  A  vertical  line, 
representing  the  line  of  vision,  that  passes  through  a  black  disk 
at  the  upper  border  of  the  roll  will  strike  a  light  one  at  a 
deeper  level.  A  peculiar  effect  may  bt^  obtained  by  removing 
the  diaphragm  and  eraplo^^ing  very  oblique  light.      The  black 
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'  The  fact  that  moscle  romoved  from  the  body  can  b«  reduced  to  fibriltGe  does  i 
prove  that  these  are  pre-exieting  elemcDts. 

'  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  movement  is  not  more  oommon. 
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band  then  is  often  replaced  by  two  narrow  black  lines  with  a 
light  space  betwr:*en  tlieru.  This  is  more  frequently  observed 
when  tlierays  strike  the  fibre  longitudiiially. 

The  fibres  of  invertebrates,  though  on  the  same  plan  as 
those  of  higher  animals,  are  better  fitted  fur  study,  because  the 
elements  are  farther  apart,  and  because  the  phenomena  of  con- 
traction may,  in  some  cases,  at  least,  be  observed  under  the 
microscope. 

The  muscles  from  the  tliorax  and  legs  of  large  flies  are  very 
good.  Merkel  recommends  that  they  be  examined  in  fresh  al- 
bumen from  the  i^^^g,  in  which  they  will  continue  to  contract. 
The  fibre  is  crossed  by  narrow  black  stripes  which,  be  it  re- 
membered once  for  all,  correspond  to  tlie  black  stripes  of  ver- 
tebrate muscle.  Ou  each  side  of  these  stripes  there  is  a  bright, 
glittering  border,  which  gradually  shades  off  into  a  dull  band, 
midway  between  the  two  stripes.  The  substance  between  the 
black  stripes  is  all  of  one  nature,  the  difference  between  its 
middle  and  end  portions  being  an 
optical  effect.  The  duli  band  corre- 
sponds to  the  fine  line  which  high 
powers  reveal  in  vertebrate  muscle. 
Its  greater  breadth  is  due  to  the 
greater  distance  of  the  black  stripes. 

Fibres  from  the  legs  and  wings 
of  the  large  water-beetles  (Hydro- 
philus  and  Dytiscus)  are  admirable 
objects.  Schafer  s  valuable  obser- 
vations were  made  on  those  of  the 
legs.  He  found  the  black  stripe  to 
consist  of  a  double  row  of  highly 
refracting  granules,  which  were  the 
ends  of  dumb-bells  embedded  in  the 
contractile  substance.  These  struc- 
tures are  arranged  side  by  side,  the 
adjacent  ends  of  the  dumb-bells  forming  the  stripe,  while  the 
handles  constitute  the  slight  longitudinal  striatlons.  (See  Fig, 
64,)  The  bright  borders  are  due  to  the  refraction  of  light  from 
the  spherical  jieads  of  the  dumb-bells.  It  is  clear  tliat  they 
must  cause  a  greater  amount  of  rays  to  pass  through  the  sub- 
stance directly  beside  them  than  go  through  the  substance 
midway  between   them,  which  latter  appears  dark  in  conse- 


Viti.  M.— Utitcle  of  large  WBterbeetle 
(Dytivi-n.*)  :  a,  <1nll  lontt ;  b,  bright  spttee 
arixinil;  c.  Iho  hichly  rcFmctire  eadi  of 
the  liumb-bclU :  >!,  the  hiin<11e«  nf  the  damb- 
bdl* ;  6,  •uvulciiuua.     After  SchAfor. 
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quence.  Some  years  before  Schafer's  theory  was  advance 
Heppner  had  shown  that  the  bright  borders  of  the  black  stripe 
must  be  due  to  the  retlectiou  of  rays  through  them  from  the 
surface  of  the  stripe.  The  phenomena  observed  on  rotating 
the  stage  of  the  microscope  ai-e  in  accordance  with  this  theory. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  some  apparent  exceptions,  but  these  lose 
their  weight  when  we  consider  how  many  elements  there  are 
that  complicate  the  problem.  If,  for  instance,  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  disks  do  not  present  their  edges  quite  evenly  to 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  but  are  somewhat  inclined,  like  the 
roll  of  coins  above  mentioned,  the  conditions  are  at  once 
clmnged.  Again,  light  thrown  up  vertically  through  a  small 
diaphragm  must  produce  different  effects  on  the  object  from 
light  striking  it  very  obliquely. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover 
an  excellent  object  for  the  study  of  living  muscular  fibre  in  the 
detached  legs  of  the  Gyrinus.  This  is  a  small  beetle,  known 
in  the  country  as  the  '*  lucky  bug,"  which  describes  most  ec- 
centric figures  on  the  surface  of  ponds.  A  leg  should  be  cut 
off  close  to  tlie  body,  and  examined  in  a  drop  of  water  under  a 
very  thin  covering  glass.  The  shell  is  transparent,  and  as  the 
muscles  are  undisturbed,  except  in  the  segment  cut  in  remov- 
ing the  leg,  tliey  are  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition,  lacking 
only  their  vascular  and  nervous  supply.  They  will  frequently 
contract  for  more  than  an  hour,  if  the  covering  glass  be  lightly 
tapped  occasionally.  The  part  of  the  leg  known  as  the  tibia, 
which  is  easily  recognized  by  a  large  Y-shaped  air-tube,  has 
the  thinnest  shell,  and  is  usually  the  best  place  for  studj^ 
though  occasionally  better  views  are  obtained  in  the  two  parts 
next  above  it,  iu  which  it  is  easier  to  find  a  single  layer  of  fibres. 
The  leg  is  very  apt  to  flex  itself  between  the  femur  and  tibia, 
thus  obscuring  one  of  the  best  places.  If  necessary,  this  can 
be  prevented  by  putting  a  tliin  piece  of  paper  against  the  inner 
side  of  the  leg.  The  anterior  pair  of  legs,  which  project  for- 
ward, are  made  on  another  ]>lMn,  and  are  less  desimble.  A 
very  high  power  is  necessary,  as,  for  instance,  Hartnack's  10 
immersion  lens.  Much  practice  also  is  needed  to  follow  the 
steps  of  contraction,  and  indeed  this  can  be  done  only  when  it 
has  become  very  slow. 

Tlie  fibre,  when  at  rest  and  moderately  stretched,  appears 
to  be  a  cylinder  with  straight  edges,  and  composed  of  a  semi- 
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fluid,  transparent  ground-substance.  This  is  crossed  by  the 
black  stripes  with  shining  borders,  such  as  have  been  described. 
The  black  stripe  usually  appears 
granular,  and  may  bn  divided  into 
two  parallel  rows  of  gmnules.  Some- 
times the  two  bordei-s  are  equally 
bright;  sometimes  one  much  out- 
shines the  other.  Some  tibres  are 
found  which,  not  being  subjected 
to  any  tension,  are  much  more 
drawn  together.  The  black  bands 
are,  perhaps,  only  half  so  far  apart 
as  in  the  case  just  described.  They 
are  never  divided  into  two,  and 
though  some  appear  gmnular, 
others  are  homogeneous.  The  edges 
of  the  hbre  are  no  longer  straight, 
bat  slightly  scalloped,  the  centre 
of  each  projection  being  midway 
Ivtween  the  black  stripes.  (See 
Fig.  55.) 

When  active  contraction  takes 
l>lace,  the  whole  libre  is  involved^ 
and  presents  nothing  but  a  series 
of  transverse  black  and  white  bands 
with  scalloped  edges.  To  study  the 
successive  stages  of  contraction  we 
must  wait  until  it  is  feeble  and  in- 
volves but  a  small  part  of  the  libre. 
It  runs  like  a  wave  from  one  end  of 
^  the  fibre  to  the  otlier,  pauses  a  mo- 

■  ment,  and  then  runs  back  again, 
and  sometimes  starts  anew,  but  with 

ft  diminished  force.  It  is  hard  to  fol- 
low the  steps,  for  the  elements  are 
changing  their  shape  and  position 

■  at  the  same  time  ;  the  black  stripes 
become  broader,  less  granular,  and 

I  each   runs  toward  its  neighbor  in 
the  direction  of  the  wave  ;  the  gray  band  disappears,  and  the 
edge  of  the  fibre  bulges.     As  the  elements  in  fi'ont  of  the 
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Klbra  eniiifOMNliu  in..'.  '•»->4  uici  p^hnvriiig 
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ALripe  niiij  prn«nt  The  wave  of  contno- 
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Dotfoe  tlut  a  part  of  the  abre,  Mftcr  fx>n- 
tnction,  h*«  be«n  rabjcetwl  to  KtreU'^hiaK 
mtter  the  punge  ol  tlie  wave ;  at  D  ttu 
elemouta  iiru  In  a  Htiitfl  of  Active  contrMh 
tion.  The  lonidtndlnol  otrliitlon  mvt* 
unavoidable  In  tb«  wooilciit,  ducHnot,  aa  a 
rule,  oxiit  to  tho  living  fibn. 
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wave  enter  into  the  contracted  condition,  those  behind  as- 
same  their  normal  state  at  first,  but  do  not  retain  it,  for  thej 
are  immediately  subject  to  a  severe  stretching  by  the  course 
of  the  wave,  and  present  new  and  very  instructive  appear- 
ances. The  fibre  becomes  much  narrower,  the  black  stripes 
are  resolved  into  two  rows  of  granules  some 
distance  apart.  The  whole  substance  of  the 
fibre  is  lighter  than  in  the  other  conditions, 
and  though  the  bright  borders  of  the  stripes 
are  still  there,  they  are  much  less  glaring,  and 
present  less  contrast  with  the  intermediate  por- 
tion. 

In  some  of  these  fibres  an  indistinct  longi- 
tudinal striation  is  seen,  but  the  writer  is  not 
satisfied  that  it  is  in  the  substance  of  the  fibre. 

Ti-ansverse  sections  of  muscle  liave  been  ap- 
pealed to  for  elucidation  of  the  strunture  of  the 
fibre,  Cohnheim  sliowed  a  network  of  whitish 
lines  surrounding  small,  dull-colored  polygons 
on  cross-cuts  of  frozen  nuiscle  (Fig,  5(i},  The  muscles  of  the 
crab  are  said  to  show  this  particularly  well.  Schafer  found 
in  the  muscles  of  the  water-beetle  the  appearance  of  granules 
on  a  clear  ground.  A  similar  appearance  is  seen  in  the  fibres 
of  vertebrates.  The  writer  has  observed  in  the  cross-section  of  fl 
fibres  from  the  tongue  of  the  mocassin  snake,  granules  which 
presented,  at  least,  the  suggestion  of  bright  points  in  their  cen- 
tre. In  some  fibres  these  were  collected  into  groups,  separated  ■ 
by  clear  spaces. 

Cohnheira's  areas  cannot  be  considered  equivalent  to  fibril- 
lee,  but  rather,  as  KuUiker  claims,  to  bundles  of  them,  sup- 
posing always,  we  would  add,  that  fibrillie  exist  at  all.  It  isfl 
pointed  out  in  the  account  of  the  transverse  stride  that  these" 
are  often  interrupted,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  may  be 
due  to  the  limits  of  the  muscle-columns.  Of  course,  we  must 
assume  that  there  are  many  more  columns  than  would  be  in- 
ferred from  these  interruptions ;  for  if  the  tniusvei'se  stripes  of 
two  neighboring  columns  exactly  correspond,  no  break  will 
appear. 

Nuclei  aTidmuscle'Corpjiscles. — In  mammalian  muscle  acetic 
acid  demonstrates  a  number  of  oval  nuclei  which  may  contain 
one  or  more  nucleoli.    Their  long  axis  runs  in  the  same  direc- 
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tion  as  that  of  the  fibre.     A  small  amount  of  granular  matter 
may  be  seen  at  their  extremities.     Cross  cuts  of  fibres  show- 
bat,  with  possibly  some  exceptions,  they  lie  directly  beneath 
ae  sarcolemma.     In  the  frog,  and  in  many  invertebrates,  as  the 
etles,  they  lie  in  the  substance  of  tbe  fibre,  and,  especially 
the  latter  class  of  animals,  are  surrounded  by  a  mass  of 
inular  protoplasm.      Weber  denies  that  in  the  adult  frog 
iey  are  surrounded  by  this  mass. 
Conclusions. — From  what  precedes,  it  seems  demoustrated 
that  striped  muscular  fibre  consists  of  a  transparent,  semilluid 
ground-substance,  which  is  the  contractile  element.     At  certain  • 
intervals  a  double  layer  of  minute  granules  or  spherules  is 
placed,  which  practically  forms  a  transverse  disk.     The  refrac- 
rion  of  the  light  causes  the  substance  bordering  this  disk  to 
appear  brighter  than  the  intermediate  portion,  which  is  only 
occasionally  seen  in  mammalian  muscle  as  an  indisLinet  and 
usually  a  broken  line,  because  tlie  black  stripes  are  so  near  to- 
gether that  the  bright  borders  of  two  neighboring  ones  coalesce. 
Un  invertebrates,  as  beetles,  for  instance,  they  are  so  far  apait 
■that  the  dim  stripe  is  proportionally  broad,  but  it  necessarily 
disappears  when  by  contraction  the  lihn:k  stripes  are  brought 
nearer  together.    Variations  in  the  direction  of  the  light,  or 
■Any  obliquity  of  the  disks,  will  cause  peculiar  effects,  well- 
aigh  defying  analysis.    The  writer's  views  coincide,  in  the  main, 
rith  Schafer's,  except  that  he  cannot  accept  the  '* handles"  of 
latter's  dumb-bell-shaped  structures.    As  the  writer  has 
iteled  in  another  paper,  muscles  in  the  leg  of  the  Gyrinus 
which  have  been  exhausted  by  electricity  show  the  stripes  very 
uodistinctly,  and  contain  a  number  of  stray  granules.     Klein 
Bias  pointed  out  that  if  fresh  muscular  tibre  of  the  frog  is 
■eased  out  in  salt  solution,  when  a  break  of  the  substance  oc- 
curs inside  the  sarcolemma,  **  inside  this  tube  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  granules  are  observed   in  acriv<>  molecular  move- 
ment."    These  observations  appear  to  confirm  the  views  given 
above. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  about  the  effect  of  polarized 

light  on  muscular  fibre,  and  very  different  results  ha\'e  been 

keached.     Ranvier  thinks  it  of  no  value  in  the  discussion,  be- 

Kause  the  same  substance  may  be  eitlier  doubly  or  singly  re- 

|tracting,  according  to  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

This  is  certainly  a  strong  argument  against  its  value,  espe- 
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cially  in  view  of  the  discrepancy  of  the  observations  made 
with  it. 

Each  fibre  is,  moreover,  divided  longitudinally  into  a  vary- 
ing nuruber  ol  what  are  called  muscle-columus,  held  togetlier 
probably  by  a  delicate  cement.  Between  these  are  lodged  the 
muscle-corpuscles  in  the  lower  forms  of  animals.  In  opposition 
to  most  authorities,  the  writer  is  iuciiiied  lo  question  the  esdst- 
ence  of  fibrillar  in  the  living  muscle,  at  all  events,  as  essential 
parts  of  its  structure.  The  granular  appeamnce  of  cross  sec- 
tions is  in  accord  with  the  views  given  above,  and  does  not 
.  nei-'essarily  imply  the  presence  of  fibrilla?. 

Peculiarities  of  isoluniary  muscles  of  different  functions, 
— Ranvier  was  the  first  to  discover  a  physiological  and  struc* 
tui-al  difference  in  the  red  and  white  muscles  of  the  i-abbit'a 
h^g  and  in  some  other  animals  where  both  kinds  exist.  He 
found  that  the  seraitendinosus  of  the  nibbit,  a  red  muscle,  if 
acted  on  by  an  induction  current,  gradually  contracted  till  it 
became  tetauized,  and  remained  so  until  the  current  was 
Htopp'-d,  when  it  gnidually  relaxed.  White  muscles,  on  the 
other  hand,  wiien  treated  in  the  game  way,  contracted  sud- 
denly, and  continued  to  give  jerks  corresponding  to  the  inter-  ■ 
ruptiiHhs  of  the  current  as  long  as  it  was  continued.  With  its 
cessatioii  tlie  muscle  instantly  returned  to  its  original  length.  » 
From  tliis  he  concludes  that  the  white  muscles  are  those  of  ■ 
suddt^ii  action,  while  the  red  ones  serve  to  regulate  power  and 
to  nuiiiituin  equilibrium.  As  to  structure,  he  found  out  that 
the  wliite  mu.'sflea  had  a  very  distinct  transverse  striation,  and 
a  ver}'  faint  longitudinal  one,  while  in  the  red  the  longitudinal 
lines  WHi-t*  very  marked,  interrupting  the  cross  ones  at  many 
point>,  and  givin.!^  the  fibre  a  granular  appearance.  The  nu- 
clei were  much  more  numerous  in  the  red  fibres,  and,  instead 
of  being  flattened  and  sitnnted  just  beneath  the  sarcolemma,  as 
in  the  white,  were  oval  and  projected  into  the  fibre,  some  even 
lying  in  its  interior. 

Ruiivier  showed  later  that  the  vascular  supply  of  the  red 
muscles  diirered  from  the  usuai  arrangement,  which  consists 
simply  in  elongated  meshes  of  capillaries  in  the  main  pwirallel 
with  rhe  fibres.  In  red  muscle,  not  only  were  the  minute  ves- 
sels more  numerous,  but  the  longitudinal  capillaries  were  more 
varicose,  the  meslies  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  and  the  transvf>rse 
vessels,  both  of  the  capillaries  and  small  veins,  presented  fuai* 
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form  dilatations,  the  object  being,  as  be  points  oat,  to  keep  the 
mascle  supplied  with  oxygen  during  its  long-continued  con- 
traction, whicli  must  interrupt  the  circulation. 

E.  Meyer  has  since  shown  that  Ranvier  was  over-hasty  in 
his  generalization.  What  is  true  of  the  seiiiitendiuosus  of  the 
rabbit  is  not  necessarily  true  of  other  red  muscles. 

The  wiiter  is  able  to  confirm  this  statomunt.  As  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  semiteudinosus  and  white  muscle,  he  is  in- 
clined to  admit  the  greater  uurabtT  of  nuclei  of  the  former,  but 
the  difference  in  the  stripes  did  not  seem  to  him  conclusive. 
The  peculiarity,  however,  of  the  minute  bloodvessels  of  the 
semitendinosus  is  very  strikitig  ;  but  in  another  red  muscle  of 
the  rabbit's  thigh  he  did  not  find  the  same  arrangement.  The 
richness  of  the  capillary  network  varies  greatly  in  dilTerent 
muscles  of  the  same  animal.  Future  investigations  will,  per- 
haps, show  that  modifications  in  the  ari-angeraent  of  the  minute 
blood-vessels  correspond  with  the 
function  of  the  muscle. 

Tfte  termmallou  of  muscle  in  ten- 
don.— This  occurs  in  seveml  ways. 
Sometimes  the  fibre  divides  again  and 
again,  ending  in  small  bundles  of 
fibrillae  which  have  lost  all  muscular 
chanicteri sties.  Again,  instead  of 
spreading  out,  a  fibre  may  become 
pointed,  and  the  enveloping  sarco- 
lemma,  reinforced  with  more  or  less 
fibrous  tissue,  runs  on  as  a  delicate 
tendon.  Both  these  modt^s  of  end- 
ing can  be  seen  in  the  tongue.'  The 
00968  in  which  a  fibre  loses  its  stria- 
rion,  and  is  apparently  continued  as 
a  tendon  of  about  tlie  same  size, 
present  greater  difficulties.  By  sep- 
arating the  fibres  of  a  frog  killed 
by  immersion  in  hot  water,  Ranvier  has  succeeded  in  demon- 
slrating  that  the  sarcolemma  incloses  the  tendinous  end  of  the 
fibre.  The  whole  subject,  however,  of  the  ending  of  the  fibres 
is  not  exhausted. 

*  Thin  aectioiM  of  the  hardened  ton^e  of  a  stnall  animal  are  to  be  recommended, 
not  only  for  the  atad/  of  this  poiat,  but  (or  that  ef  atriped  muBcle  in  general. 


Fta.  67.  —  AnK»ti>ni(MdnK  maflCQUv 
flbn;  of  the  h?iirt.  mt n  in  ft  lonc[ita<]inftl 
wvtliMi.  On  the  rii:hr,  the  HmiU  of  tha 
popftrate  t-oll*  wiih  ihc-lr  nuclei  nm  ex- 
hihltcil  »oincwh*t  diftffnttnmaclcatly. 
After  Schwclggpr  Seidel.     J.  Arnolt], 
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The  muscular  fibre  of  the  Amr/.— This  is  transitional  in 
structure  between  the  voluntary  and  the  iuvohuitary.     The 
fibres  of  the  heart  of  the  frog  resemble  chiefly  the  hitter,  being 
made  of  elongated,  narrow,  nucieat^'d  celljs,  which  differ  from     « 
it  only  in  being  transversely  striped.     In  the  nianiinalia  tht)« 
fibres  are  broader  and  composed  of  nucleated  cells  placed  end  " 
to  end-     These  Cttlla  frequently  give  off  lateral  processes  whh-li  j 
support  others,  thus  forming  a  network  of  fibres.      The  cellsfl 
have  both  a  Ion<;itudinal  and  a  tmnsverse  series  of  stripes,  ~ 
but  the  latter  are  not  so  clear  as  in  well-marked  voluntary 
muscle. 
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Curator  of  the  St.  Lnke'a  and  St,  Fruicu*  Hoapitals,  eta,  K«w  York  Cit^. 

In*  man,  a  closed  circuit  of  branching  tubes,  which  proce 
from  a  central  organ,  the  heart,  and,  ramifying  throughout  the 
body»  return  the  blood  to  this  central  organ,  constitutes  the 
blood-vascular  system,  as  it  has  been  named. 

or  these  vessels  we  recognize  three  different  kinds  :  arteries,! 
capillaries,  and  veins.     The  arteries  convey  the  blood  to  the 
various  capillary  districts,  whence  it  is  again  collected  and  car-j 
ried  back  to  the  heart  by  the  veins. 

The  arteries,  highly  elastic  tliroughout,  are  composed  of 
three  Ruperiraposed  layers  or  tunics.  The  veins,  less  elastic, 
and  consequently  more  flaccid  and  compressible,  likewise  con- 
sist of  three  coats  or  tunics.  In  botli  sets  of  vessels  these] 
coats  have  received  the  names  of  iniima  for  the  inner,  media\ 
for  the  middle,  and  adrentitia  for  the  external  layer.  The 
capillaries,  intervening  between  tlie  two.  form  minute  branch- 
ing tubules,  which  generally  have  but  a  single  exceedingly 
thin  and  permeable  membrane  as  the  sole  constituent  of  their 
walls. 

Of  course,  all  these  vessels  merge  into  one  another,  so  that 
a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  can  nowhere  he  drawn;  but  in 
their  typical  forms  they  present  clearly  defined  structural  dif- 
ferences, necessitating  a  sepai-ate  description  of  them.  Wej 
begin  with  the  simplest  and  yet  most  important  class : 

The  capillary  bloocl-pessels, — They  are  composed,  as  we' 
have  already  said,  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  armnged  in  tubu- 
lar form,  and  containing  nuclei.  These  corpuscles  are  di- 
rectly continuous,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  inner  coat  of 
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the  terminal  arteries,  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  intima  of  the 
veins,  hence  also  with  the  lining  meinbiune  of  the  heart.  They 
are  called  endothelUt,  and  since  they  constitute  the  only  stnic- 
taral  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  all  blood- 
vessels, we  will  first  consider  them  and  their  relations  to  these 
vessels.  ^ 

The  tascular  endothelinm. — Histologists  understand  by 
the  term  end'Othelhim  a  thin  layer  of  flattened  cells  lining  the 
free  surface  of  various  raembrunes,  canals,  sheaths,  and  cavi- 

»ties,  all  belonging  to  the  serous  type.  Epithelium^  on  the 
other  hand,  is  found  covering  the  skin  and  mucous  surfaces. 
All  endothelia,  in  common  with  the  blood,  the  blood-vessels, 

»and  connective  tissues,  are  derived  from  the  viesoblast^  or  mid- 
dle of  the  three  fundamental  layers  of  the  embryo,  The  epi- 
thelia,  it  will  be  remembered,  originate  in  the  two  other  layers, 
.called  epiblasi  and  Jiijpoblasl^  respectively — the  former  being 
le  snperior  and  the  latter  the  inferior  layer  of  the  embryo. 

In  adult  human  subjects  the  vascular  endothelia  are  made 
p  of  thin,  polygonal,  sometimes  irregularly  pentagonal,  fiat- 
lened.  cell-plates.     Most  of  tlie  elements  are  furnished  with  a 
unded  or  ovoid  nucleus,  of  central  or  more  or  less  periplieral 
location  (Fig.  58).    Some  have  two  nuclei.    In  genei'al,  the  cells 
somewhat  elongated  in  the  longitudinal  dinvtion  of  the  ves- 
1  to  which  they  belong.    They  also  grow  slighily  narrower  as 
the  calibre  of  the  vessel  decreases.     Their  borders  are  serrated 
.or scalloped,  and  dave-tailed  into  one  another.    An  albuminoid 
nbstanre,  ordinarily  invisible,  cements  their  adjoining  edges. 
his  substance  has  the  peculiar  property  of  effecting  an  ener- 
etic  reduction  of  silver  nitrnte.     Hence,  by  proper  manage- 
ent,  the  outlines  of  each  individual  c<41  may  be  made  visible 
black  zigzag  surrounding  a  nucleus.   Every  cell  represetits 
plate-like  expanse  of  modified  protoplasm,    lieninants  of  this 
original  substance  may  be  seen  to  surround  Un^  nuclei  of  young 
vessels,  where  they  appear  in  the  shape  of  varying  quantities 
of  distinctly  granular  matter.     Klein  has  described  an  intra- 
eeUular  network^  formed  by  plexuses  of  minute  tibrils,  and 
associated  with  a  second  denser  reticulum  within  the  nucleus, 
called  the  intranuclear  netioorl\     Whatever  interpretation  we 
ohoose  to  give  these  minute  structures,  the  fact  of  their  exist- 
ence is  indisputable.     In  man,  however,  their  presence  is  not 
as  readily  demonstrable  as  in  animals. 
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An  isolated  endothelial  cell,  when  tilted  up  on  its  edge,  pre-1 
Bents  the  appearance  of  a  straight  or  curved  double  contour, 
with  a  central  thickening  corresponding  to  its  nucleus.  Viewed 
en  facey  we  observe  the  sinuous  outline  and  the  central  or  ec- 
centric nucleus,  with  its  surrounding  granules  of  protoplasm. 
The  shape  and  contour  of  endothelial  cells  are  subject  to  con* 


Fio.  RSu— BBdnthellam  of  the  tsarotfd  irtery  of  nun,  aRer  tnatment  wtth  nitrate  of  rf>T«r : 
d,  cfloaivr,  c^  darker  iuiennmlUui  ^aoea ;  d,  infcn-ocdltUar  ciraalar  and  ipoU^  markiiigs.     Eberth. 


siderable  variations  in  the  different  vascular  districts.     Such 
differences  also  occur  in  the  same  district,  with  tlie  varying  de- 
gree of  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  particular  vessel  under  j 
observation.  <^| 

TTie  capiUaries  proper. — In  point  of  wideness  of 'distribu-  ~ 
tion,  this  variety  of  blood-vessels  greatly  exceeds  all  others,  ^ 
Indeed,  the  capillaries  occupy  a  rank,  in  this  respect,  secondfl 
only  to  the  connective-tissue  group  of  histological  struc- 
tures. Aa  regards  importance  to  the  economy,  it  will  only  be^ 
necessar}''  to  advert  to  the  vital  processes  of  nutrition,  secre-W 
tion,  respiration,  and  excretion,  to  recall  the  quality  and 
extent  of  their  physiological  usefulness.     Throughout   tl 
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^Ixxiy  '  capillary  plexuses  are  interposed  between  arteries  and 
veins,  which  constitute  a  series  of  conveying  and  returning 
tabes.     Thereby  the  direct  continuity  of  these  blood-channels 

^is  established. 
It  is  in  these  intermediate  territories,  and  in  them  only,  that 
the  blood  serves  its  true  fauction  of  giving  and  taking. 


True 


/. 


»  markets  of  exchange,  then,  these  capillary  districts,  where  the 
system  is  supplied  with  new  material,  and  in 
return  gets  rid  of  useless  or  even  deleterious 
by-products  of  tissue-life.  Hence,  the  para- 
mount importance  of  those  vessels  in  the 
maintenance  of  life  and  health.  Hence,  also, 
tlie  direct  practical  utility  of  knowing  their 
minute  anatomy  and  physiological  dignity. 
Every  practitioner  of  medicine  will  see  the 
important  relation  this  branch  of  histology 
holds  to  pathology,  and  therefore  to  them- 
pentics.  At  the  same  time  we  should  not 
forget  that  the  role  played  by  the  capillaries 
in  the  system  is  normally  duo  to  the  inherent 
mechanical  and  physical  properties  of  a  fine- 
ly elastic  animal  membrane,  rather  than  to 
any  specific  action  of  their  cellular  constitu- 
ents. 

Robin,  following  Henle's  example,  dis- 
tinguishes several  varieties  of  these  vessels.  It 
Beeras  to  me  proper  to  limit  the  term  capil- 
laries to  those  minute  tubules  which  are 
entirely  devoid  of  muscular  elements.*  This 
corresponds  to  the  classification  adopted  by 
Virchow,  Kolliker,  Eberth,  Ranvier,  Frey, 
and  others.  It  is  the  one  therefore  that  has  p,^.  bd.-a ™ther  unm 
enerally  been  accepted,  and  is  both  simple    ^''*^^fr^'",,^*'tlnlJ''a 

nA    locrif'll  incmbninc<a((Bn<lDnt:U'«ted 

uu  lu^ivai.  tunica  i»4vo«t;tta.  BbcTtlu 

The  diameter  of  these  tubnh'S  varies  from 
O.OOt/)  to  0.0115  mm.     Their  structure  is  readily  understood. 
i£xamined  in  the  living  animal  with  a  high  power,  we  see  mere- 
ly a  delicate,  hyaline,  double-contoured  membrane,  having  an 

Hoyer  has  shown  that  a  direct  commuDicEitioo  of  arterioles  with  venoles  occurs 
Ivormally  in  the  tips  of  the  flagers,  the  matrix  of  the  nails,  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and 
I  other  partB. 
10 
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average  thickness  of   1    to   2  niicro-millimetres  (0.001^-0. C02 ' 
mm.).    This  membrane  forms  a  tubule,  the  parietes  of  which 
are  studded  at  intervals  with  rounded  or  oval  nuclei,  often 
containing  one  or  more  bright  nucleoli.     When  oval,  these  nu-  j 
clei  have  their  long  axis  parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  ves-H 
Bel.     Their  average  size  is  0.0C)o6  to  0.0074  mm.     They  possess  ~ 
the  property  of  eagerly  imbibing  most  of  the  staining  fluids 
employed  in  histology,  and  of  resisting  the  action  of  dilute 
acids,  alkalies,  and  other  reagents.     (See  Fig.  6SK)  fl 

Besides  nuclei,  the  capillary  wall  contains  at  various  points  ™ 
peculiar  granules,  which  indicate  its  protoplasmic  nature,     lu 
addition,  Strieker  and  Eberth  have  described  lateral  processes 
and  pointed  prolongations  jutting  out  from  the  ])arietes  of  the 
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Pio.  60.— C»pill»rt«  of  the  InnRfl  of  the  frog,  with  liregulnrly  dcntated  oells :  o^  7««<niUx  i 
Bbcrth. 

capillary  tubes.  In  growing  tissue  these  are  readily  demonstra- 
ble, often  forming  thread-lik»^  connecting  bridges  between  neigh- 
boring vessels;  at  a  later  period  they  are  hollowed  out  into 
true  capillaries.  The  shorter  sprouts  are  also  protoplasmic 
buds,  capable  of  further  development  into  similar  vessels.  (See 
Fig.  61.)  By  employing  weak  solutions  of  silver  nitrate,  the 
capillary-wall  may  be  shown  to  consist  of  variously  shaped 
ai'eas,  each  one  corn^sponding  to  a  nucleated  c^ll.  They  are 
the  endothelia,  and  represent,  as  already  stated,  the  sole  essen- 
tial constituents  of  all  capilhiries.  Tiieir  form  varies  with  the 
calibre  of  the  vessel,  the  smaller  capillaries  being  composed  of 
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corpuscles  which  are  comparatively  narrow,  the  larger  vessels 
having  broader  cells.  In  man  the}'  liave  an  average  length  of 
0.0756 — 0.O0T7  mm.^  and  an  average  breadth  of  0.01 — 0.06  mra. 
The  interct^llular  boundaries,  brought  out  as  dark  linos  by 
means  of  the  silver  salt,  frequently  exhibit  little  nodular  swell- 
ings,    (See  Fig.  58.) 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  endothelia,  we  find  smaller 
areas,  generally  without  nuclei;  they  have  rounded  or  some- 
what dentate  contours, 

and  are  interposed   be-  .  V  a  6 

tween  the  other  cells. 
Eberth  believes  that 
some  of  these  intercal' 
ated  areas^  as  Auerbach 
has  called  them,  proba- 
bly correspond  to  por- 
tions of  strant^nlated  vas- 
cular cells.  It  is  more 
logical  to  regard  them  as 
the  remnants  of  an  in- 
complete endothelial  des- 
quamation, a  process 
which  is  of  physiologi- 
cal occurrence  through- 
oat  the  blood-vessels. 
These  remaining  bits  are 
finally  destined  to  be- 
come quite  detached 
from  the  vascular  wall,  and  are  then  swept  away  by  the  rush 
and  flow  of  the  blood-current.  Tlie  detached  portions  of  such 
endothelia  and  their  nuclei  appear  as  free  granules  in  the  blood, 
where  they  have  puzzled  many  observers,  and  have  been  vari- 
ously called  microcytes^  hcematoblasts,  etc.  From  this  descrip- 
tion it  is  plain  that  Cohnheim's  view,  that  these  spaces  are 
openings  or  stoniata,  is  not  sustained.  True,  we  find  in  serous 
membranes  of  certain  animals  real  openings,  but  those  always 
appear  of  rounded  shape,  and  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  com- 
monly observed  in  human  blood-vessels.  This  statement  ofi 
the  case  does  not  militate  against  Cohnht^im's  well-kjiown 
views  that  the  corpuscles  emigrate  through  the  vessels,  for, 
;  remembering  the  protoplasmic  nature  of  the  endothelial  tubes, 


Fro.  CI. — &,A,  alfllste  conncctIv(vt1«n)e  crllBoonnectert  by 
B.Bl  OtillcKte  pnitopljuiuilc  tLn*««lN  u*  C<',  fimtiitAMf  en<l<nbe^ 
lUltabo«;  1),  proCopl*«ni  c  inn*>^-ttii^  twu  captllariei  ;  K.  no- 
olrtu  tnibvdded  laa  pnuiLtivt<  Kpruai  nf  imKuplnain,  boddlog 
rrom  wall  of  cmplllary.     Specimen  prepMnxl  bjr  kUvct  nltrmte. 
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we  can  readily  account  for  the  phenomena  in  question.  Th© 
capiHary-wall  is  elastic,  extremely  thin,  and  permeable.  By 
virtue  of  these  qualities,  it  may  allow  the  passage  of  a  len- 
oocyte  or  colored  globule  through  its  substance  without  suf- 
fering a  permanent  breach  of  continuity. 


I 


The  writer's  views  on  endothelial  desquamation  as  a  normal  process  of  physi- 
ological import  may  strike  the  reader  aa  insufficiently  substantiated  by  knoivn  ' 
lacts.     But  when  we  remember  that  similar  processes  have  lieen  actuallv  ob- 
served taking  place  under  the  microscope,  all  doubts  as  to  the  probability  of 
this  endothelial  deaquauiution  should  vanish.     The  author  refers  to  the  receii|r^| 
observations  of  ^Utmann  {Arch./,  mikros.  Anat.^  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  Ill),     This  hi*-^^ 
tologist  investigated  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  serous  epithelinm 
(t.tf.,  endothelium)  of  the  exposed  frog's  mesentery.    Multiple  swellingH  of  the 
ondothelia  were  seen  to  occur  ;  then  portions  of  these  cells  would  become  de- 
tached.    Such  detached  bits  were  found  to  resemble  in  their  ap|>earance  ordi-  fl 
nary  leucocytes.      But,  in  spite  of  this  apparent  breaking  up  of  the  endo-     ■ 
thelia  into  these  nucleated  cori>tiscles,  they  often  retained  their  individuality 
nnaltereil.     Tlio  production  of  bodies  resembling  leucocytes  from  endothelia 
has,  therefore,  boen  actually  observed  lu  connection  with  serous  membranes, 
and  vascular  desquamation  Ls  essentially  the  same  process. 


The  capillary  blood-vessels  occupy  the  interstitial  connec- 
tive tissue  of  organs,  without  entering  tlieir  pnrencrhyma  proper. 
Cartilage,  the  teeth,  tlie  hairs  and  nails,  the  cornea,  and  cer- 
tain structures  of  the  nervous  system  and  organs  of  special 
sense  are  devoid  of  capillary  supply. 

Most  of  the  lar^rt^r  tubes  are  invested  by  a  delicate,  exter- 
nal, sheath-like  structure,  called  the  capillary  adrentitia  or 
vascular  perUhclium,  It  is  composed  of  a  rather  close  net- 
work of  delicate  connective- tissue  librils.  Prolongations  of  pe- 
culiar stellate  cells,  which  clasp  the  capillary- tube,  may  some- 
times be  seen  to  join  these  fibrils.  (Fig.  62.)  Such  branching 
cells  are  also  encountered  at  some  distance  from  the  capillaries, 


4 
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Thny  show  delicate  processes,  which  may  anastomose  with  the 
off.shoots  of  the  adventitial  corpuscles.  In  other  places  we 
only  lind  external  plates  of  connective-tissue  cells  (Krause's  ino- 
blasts),  M'hich  have  become  more  or  less  fused  with  tlie  capil- 
lary-wall. In  many  instances  the  perithelium  is  inseparable 
from  the  connective-tissue  stroma  surrounding^  the  vessel. 

In  reference  to  the  manner  of  anastomosis,  the  forms  and 
modes  of  ramification  of  different  networks  vary  with  the  dif-  , 
ferent  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body.     Hence,  a  simple  in- 
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spection  of  capillary  reticula  will  generally  enable  us  to  decide 
the  nature  oE  the  tissue  or  organ  in  question.  From  a  physio- 
logical point  of  view,  we  recognize  a  causal  relation  between 
high  capillary  development  and  great  functional  acrivity. 
Therefore,  the  abundance  of  capillaries  will  determine  the 
physiological  importance  of  an  organ,  • 

The  chief  forms  of  ramification  may  be  gronpi^d  as  follows: 
1,  Loops  (a),  simple  or  compound;  e.g,^  the  skin  and  the  hard 


\' 
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m»  «eU  AfMabHOOiiog  wtth  Uw  oelH  ul  Um  tunics  adventitu.     Stwnb. 

palate  ;  (6)  reticulated  (the  intestinal  villi).  2.  Tufts  (the  kid- 
ney). 3.  Irregularly  polygonal  networks  (the  glands  and  the 
macons  membranes).  4.  Rounded  reticula,  with  round  or 
polygonal  meshes  (adipose  tissue).  5.  R<nicula  witlif^longated 
meshes  (the  muscles,  bones,  and  tendons).  There  would  be  a 
certain  Ratisfaction  in  knowing  that  this  or  that  vessel  had  a 
precise  breadth,  and  its  coat  a  certain  thickness.  The  precision 
would  be  apparent,  however,  rather  than  real,  because  such 
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measuretnents  vary  greatly  at  diffei-ent  times  in  the  same  ani- 
mal, and  even  more  so  in  different  animals.  It  may  be  stated, 
in  general,  tliat  the  calibre  €nrresj>un(ls  to  (be  size  of  the  largest 
blood-globnles.  In  man,  therefoiv,  we  have  an  average  diam- 
eter of  about  0,007  mm.  The  largest  capillaries  exist  in  the 
mucous  meinbniue  of  the  stomach  and  colon,  the  periosteum 
and  bones,  and  the  pituitary  body.  The  smallest  are  found  in 
the  skin,  the  small  intestine,  the  lungs,  the  muscles,  the  g^ay 
substance  of  the  brain,  and  the  retina  (Valentin,  Weber,  and 
Eenle). 

Hie  genesis^  reproduction^  and  regeneration  of  capillaries, 
— There  is  still  much  uncertainty  about  the  mode  in  which 
blood-vessels  are  first  foi'oied  in  the  embryo.     My  personal 
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Fio.  63. — Orowth  ■nd  (Sevelopment  of  cupOlAriM  b*r  Doclcated  iproau  o(  protoplann :  A,  polr  oiKrl^ 
KUd  Unto  sprout  with  flltform  proooM  :  B,&  bloinl-itldbuIcA  ;  C.  tmuicheU  ooU  ;  U.  deiicau  proCopluinlc 
tendril  llnkiog  C  with  B,  a  UDAUer  mono-nadeatod  Mprout  uf  oDdulbeluU  walL 


observations  on  this  subject,  while  working  recently  under  the 
supervision  of  Kolliker,  appear  to  confirm  the  view  lield  by 
Foster  and  Balfour.  These  authors'  account  of  the  interesting 
process  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  About  the  second  day 
of  incubation  in  tlie  chirk,  certain  mesoblastic  cells  send  out 
solid  processes,  which,  uniting,  form  a  protoplasmic  network 
containing  nuclei.  A  majority  of  the  latter  acquire  a  reddish 
tint,  and  are  ultimately  ii-ansformed  into  colored  blood-glob- 
ules. Other  nuclei,  however,  remain  unaltered,  and,  receiving 
an  investment  of  protoplasm,  form  walls  inclosing  the  reddened 
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naclei.  Tlie  protoplasm  of  tht»se  central  nuclei  rapidly  becomes 
liqaetied,  thus  forming  the  blontl-plasina.  And  now  we  have  a 
system  of  comnjunicating  tubules,  containing  corpuscles  float- 
ing in  a  plasma,  their  walls  cotisistiiig  of  nuttleated  cells. 
Hence,  the  bloud-vessels  do  not  arise  as  intercellular  spaces, 
but  are  hollowed  out  to  form  channels  in  an  origiiiaUy  solid 
reticulum  of  protoplasm  dehved  from  mesoblastic  cells. 

This  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  vessels  are  formed 
aids  us  in  understanding  both  how  capillaries  are  reproduced 
in  the  adult,  and  their  regeneration  under  pathological  condi- 
tions. The  capillaiy- wall  itself,  under  the  influence  of  favor- 
ing circumstances,  begins  to  bud,  as  it  were  ;  the  delicate  proto- 
plasmic sprouts  send  out  more  delicate  HIaraents,  whichj  uniting 
with  similar  offshoots  from  neighboring  vessels,  establish  a 
connection  between  two  capillaries.  In  due  time  these  solid 
structures  undergo  the  familiar  process  of  hollowing  out,  and 
the  newly  formed  vessel  is  complete.  Frequently  the  proto 
plasmic  threads  communicate,  forming  a  reticulum  which  Ran 
vier  has  called  vasqformatice  nettoork.  Tliis  author  also  ob 
served  that  capillaries  develop  from  special  cells,  termed 
tasqformatice  cells.  They  resemble  leucocytes,  and  form  by 
their  prolongations  a  network  of  solid  protoplasm.  This  is 
originally  quite  independent  of  already  existing  capillaries. 
Subsequently,  however,  a  consolidation  is  eflfected,  and  the 
blood  then  flows  through  these  new  cliannels  in  the  usual 
manner. 

The  author  has  been  able  to  trace  collections  of  emigrated 
leucocytes  through  various  stages  of  progressive  development, 
culminating  in  the  formation  of  true  capillaries.  The  experi- 
mental investigations  on  this  subject  were  carried  out  in  Pro- 
fessor V.  Rindfleisch's  laboratory,  and  have  been  fully  described 
by  his  former  assistant,  Prof.  Ziegler,  of  Berne. 

Tfte  arteries. — If  we  follow  the  capillaries  in  a  direction 
toward  the  heart,  we  soon  And  the  endothelial  tube  receiving 
an  investment  of  imstriped  muscle-cells.  These  are  wound 
transversely  or  obliquely  around  tlie  capillary,  thus  forming  a 
second  tube,  as  it  were,  surrounding  the  first.  External  to  the 
muscular  layer  there  appears  some  connective  tissue,  mingling 
with  which  elastic  elements  may  be  observed.  The  direction 
of  these  additional  fibres  is  mainly  longitudinal.  They  form 
the  third  or  external  coat,  called  the  adventitial  the  second  or 
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middle  being  represented  by  the  muscle-cells,  and  the  first  oj 
internal  by  the  endothelial  tube.     The  latter  now  receives  thfl 
name  of  intivia.     When  the  layers  of  its  walls  are  arranged  ial 
this  simple  manner  the  vessel  is  called  an  arterioles  and  chiaj 
constitutes  the  type  of  all  arteries. 

Arterioles,  however,  commonly  contain  a  few  additional] 
fibres  between  the  intima  and  the  media,  as  the  first  indication  J 
of  what  afterward  becomes  a  special  layer.  This  structure,  j 
known  as  the  internal  elastic  coal,  attains  considerable  devel- 
opment in  the  larger  vessels,  Witli  the  growth  of  an  artery  in  j 
calibre  its  individual  coats  are  reinforced  by  additit)nal  layers. 
Hence  the  thickness  of  the  entii*e  wall  increases  at  the  same 
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n&  04.  Via,  »5.  Flo.  88. 

Fio.  04.— Mlnnta  artery  nbowlng  opdcat  •ecd<>n  of  alternalo  gronpt  of  mnacle-ooUa.  uxS  ui  external  an- 
dnatod  membnue,  r«pre*entlu|c  the  tunica  a>lvcntiCla. 

Pio.  05.— A.  tntioiK :  B,  doUcateinicnuilclutlcouat:  E,  media  (as  In  Pig. M) ;  D,  adrentltlft.  Arteriole, 
CrcKn  a  child' fi  metMfnUiry. 

Fxo.  66.— Blaatic  intmuU  tanio  of  th«  buHar  artcrlea.    Btwth. 
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time  that  its  structure  is  rendered  more  complex.     But  new 
tissues  never  appear.    Moreover,  the  increased  thickness  is  not  ^ 
uniformly  proportionate  to  the  enlarged  calibre ;  neither  does  it  ■ 
take  place  by  equal  participation  of  the  different  tissues  men- 
tioned.    In  vessels  of  small  and  medium  size  there  is  a  prepon- 
derance of  muscular  over  elastic  elements.    In  the  larger  trunks 
the  revi^rae  condition  obtains.     It  is,  therefore,  proper  to  dis- 
tinguish arteries  of  the  muscular  from  those  of  an  elastic  tj'pe.  ^ 
The  latter  class  is  represented  by  the  principal  distributing  f 
trunks,  all  the  remaining  arteries  bt*longing  to  the  muscular 
type.     There  exist,  however,  no  abrupt  lines  of  demarcation 
between  these  main  forms— the  one  merging  gradually  into  the 
other. 

The  interposition  of  the  internal  elastic  coat 
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intima  and  the  media  marks  the  tranaitioa  of  :l  minute  into  ii 
small  artery.  This  new  layer  consists  at  first  of  delicate  fibrils 
of  elastic  tissue,  or  an  apparently  homogeneous  membrane. 
Vascular  contraction  throws  it  into  folds,  which  appear  as 
longitudinal  strije  or  a  transverse  series  of  continuous  festoons. 
As  the  vessel  grows  larger  this  coat  gets  thicker,  becomes  dis 
linctly  fenestrated,  and  presents  a  ^eticula^ 
ed  appeai'ance.  It  is  now  made  up  of  inter- 
lacing bundles  of  connective  tissue  and  elas- 
tic fibres,  with  spaces  left  between  them. 
The  latter  constitute  the  fenestra  of  this 
layer,  which  in  the  large  vessels  becomes  a 
double  or  triple  lamellated  membrane.  Be- 
tween it  and  the  lining  endothelium  there 
appears  still  another  structure,  which  has  re- 
ceived various  names  from  different  authors. 
Thus,  KoUiker  has  called  it  the  ^striated  hi- 
ttmal  coat ;  Remak,  the  innermost  longi' 
tudinal  fibrous  coat;  and  Eberth,  the  in- 
iernal  fibrous  coat.  We  shall  employ  the 
last  term.  The  internal  fibrous  coal  consists 
at  birth  of  a  gninuh^r  sul^stance,  which  be- 
comes distinctly  tibrilluted  in  the  adult. 
Embedded  in  this  membi-aue  lie  numerous 
branching  corpuscles,  containing  large,  con- 
spicuous nuclei.  Besides  these  cells,  smaller, 
BO-called  granulation-bodies  are  frequently 
seen.  So  far  from  regarding  them  as  of  path- 
ological origin  (Eberth,  in  "Strieker's  His- 
tology''), I  prefer  to  consider  them  as  ma- 
trix-cells for  the  regeneration  of  desquamated 
endothelia.  My  reasons  for  so  doing  are 
as  follows:  In  the  blood-vessels  of  young 
animals  and  newly  born  infants  I  have  fre- 
quently noticed  thick,  dark,  and  granular  bodies  immediately 
below  the  endothelial  lining.  These  subendothelial  cell-plates 
were  smaller  and  more  polyhedral  than  ordinary  endothelia, 
and  invariably  contained  one  or  even  two  nuclei.  They  ap- 
peared to  resemble  germinating  endothelial  cells,  such  as  Klein 
has  described  as  occurring  in  serous  memljranes.  They  did 
not,  however,  occur  in  single  layers,  as  Kleiu  has  seeu  them, 
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but  in  strata*  They  were  observed  in  particalftr  vessels  of 
joang  animals.  It  seems  likely  that  these  cells  disappear  or 
shrirel  with  the  growth  of  the  individual,  but  their  sudden  reap- 
pearance in  patliological  processes  leads  the  author  Cu  believe 
that  at  least  some  of  them  persist  tbrough  life.  Talma  ( Mr- 
cfiow's  Arch,,  Vol.  LXXVIL,  pp.  242-269)  observed  similar 
elements,  but  thinks  ihey  are  derived  from  the  ordinary  en- 
dothelia,  instead  of  vice  versa.  He  is  also  convinced  that  the 
latter  ai-e  merely  moditied  leucocytes;  but  this  view  has  been 
shown  to  be  erroneous  by  Virchow  {Archin  /.  path,  Anat,, 
Vol.  LXXVIL,  pp.  380-383).  Endothelial  desquamation  is 
probably,  as  already  stated,  a  phj^siologicul  process  of  constant 
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occurrence,  and  in  some  respects  analop;ous  to  the  epithelial 
shedding  from  the  surface  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membi*aues. 
The  mediajmusculosay  or  middle  coat,  consists  of  superim- 
posed layers  of  smooth  muscle-elements  disposed  in  groups. 
Most  of  them  lie  transversely  to  the  course  of  the  vessel.  The 
intervals  between  neighboring  groups  are  occupied  by  connec- 
tive tissue  and  elastic  fibres,  arrangt^d  in  networks.  This  inter- 
stitial substance  becomes  augmented  with  the  increasing  calibre 
of  the  artery.  In  the  largest  trunks  it  all  but  replaces  the 
muscle-cells.  Here,  liowever,  the  elastic  fibres  also  reach  their 
ma.ximum  development,  encroaching  upon  the  connective-tissue 
elt^rneiits  until  the  latter  become  quite  inconspicuous.  Besides 
its  ])rincipal  transverse  layer,  the  media  also  contains  fusiform 
muscle-cells,  placed  in  an  oblique  or  longitudinal  direction. 
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They  are  scatteriMl  irregularly  throughout  the  midtlle  coat. 
Sometimes  the  iutima  and  the  adventitia  also  contain  sparsely 
distributed  muscle-cells.  The  arterial  muscular  coat  is  dis- 
tinctly separated  from  tlxe  intima  by  the  interposition  of  the 
internal  elastic  coat.  Externally  a  sharp  boundary  is  formed 
either  by  the  adventitia  or  by  the  external  elastic  coat.  The 
latter  appears  as  a  separate  membrane  in  arteries  of  small  and 
medium  size.  Tliere  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The 
external  elastic  coat  consists  of  a  close  network  of  delicate 


elastic  fibrils,  anastomosing  with  similar  adventitial  reticnla. 
The  adteniilia  is  composed  of  interlacing  bundles  of  connect- 
tive  tissue,  commingled  with  elastic  lamellae  of  varying  thick- 
ness. 

TJie  teins. — From  their  origin  in  the  capillaries  to  the  point. 
where  they  enter  the  trunk  proper,  the  veins  preserve  through- 
out a  uniform  type  of  structure.  But  no  sooner  have  they 
penetrated  into  the  visceral  cavities  of  the  bod}'  than  we  find 
them  undergoing  considerable  alterations,  which  may  eithrr 
increase  or  diminisli  thf^  complexity  of  their  struct!ire  {Rau- 
vier).  The  veins  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  arteries. 
They  are  also,  as  a  rule,  wider  and  moi*e  dilatable*,  nnd  have 
thinner  coats.     It  is  owing  to  the  latter  peculiarity  that  the 
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color  of  the  blood  is  seen  tlirougli  their  semitranshicent  walls. 
Finally,  they  branch  more  frequently  than  the  arteries.  Three 
main  coats  or  tunics  enter  into  the  composition  of  most  veins 

These  resemble  the  corre- 
sponding arterial  struc- 
J-  tures,  and  have  likewise 
)  'received  the  names  of  ///- 
ilma,  for  the  internal  endo- 
thelial lining ;  media,  for 
the  middle  muscular;  and 
adreiUUia,  for  the  external 
connective-tissue  coat. 

Veins,    however,   diflfer 
from  arteries  in  the  feebler 
development  of  their  mus- 
cular coat,  in  the  compara- 
tive paucity  of  elastic  ele- 
ments,   a   greater    laxity 
of  their  intima,   and   the 
presence  in  some  of  valves. 
We  may  distinguish  veins  of  smaller  calibre,  or  rennles^ 
from  the  vessels  of  medium  and  large  size.      The  venules,  like 
the  arterioles,  in  certain  respects  resemble  the  capillaries.     As 


710.  70. — rnrtinn  of  fnnoinlnate  vein  rt  doy.  after  In- 
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caoAectira  Unna. 

it  may  become  important  to  difT*'rentiate  the  minntor  forms 
of  vessels,  we  will  liere  briefly  indicate  tlie  main  points  of  dis 
tinction  between  full-sized  capillaries,  small  veins,  and 
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rioles.  In  the  latter,  the  endothelial  cells  are  more  nearly 
fusiform,  longer,  and  somewhat  nanuwer  than  in  the  venules. 
In  the  capillaries,  their  form  and  dimensions  hold  an  interme- 
diate position  between  the  arterial  and  venous  types.  The 
middle  coat  is  entirely  wauling  in  capillaries,  and  is  much  Il-ss 
conspicuous  in  the  small  veins  than  in  the  arterioles.  In  fact, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  (he  muscle-coat  forms  by  far  the 
most  characteristic  distinguishing  feature  between  these  ves- 
sels. Venules  quite  frequently  have  only  a  few  sparsely  scat- 
tered muscle-cells,  in  place  of  the  continuous  muscular  layer 

which  exists  in  minute 

a  b  e 
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arteries.  The  former 
also  are  either  altoge- 
ther deficient  in  the  in- 
ternal elastic  coat,  or  the 
presence  of  this  .struc- 
ture is  barely  indicat- 
ed by  delicate  elastic 
fibres  :  these  latter  usu- 
ally have  a  longitudinal 
direction.  On  the  other 
hand,  arteries  of  corre- 
sponding calibre  are 
mostly  furnished  with 
a  distinct  elastic  inner 
roar.  Finally,  with  re- 
gard to  the  adventitia, 
we  find  it  more  highly 
developed  pro}X)rtionally  in  venous  than  in  arterial  vessels, 
whereas  capillaries  commonly  have  only  a  few  faint  fibres  to 
denote  the  presence,  in  them  also,  of  tliiscoat. 

The  internal  elastic  coat  of  the  larger  and  largest  veins  is 
very  feebly  developed  in  comparison  with  that  of  th^arteries. 
Distinct  fenestrated  membmnes  are  scarcely  ever  encounteivd. 
Veins  are  likewise  possessed  of  an  internal  fibrous  hiyer^  but 
here  again  we  observe  that  comparatively  feeble  development 
of  a  coat  which  in  the  arteries  is  quite  conspicuous. 

Among  the  many  special  characteristics  of  the  various 
veins  in  different  regions,  we  will  only  mention  the  following  : 
the  jugular  veins  show  well-marked  elastic  reticula,  the  mashes 
of  which  contain  sparse  muscular  elements.     In  the  femoral, 
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bracliiiil,  and  Bubcntaneous  branches  there  is  a  media  of  con- 
siderable dimensions.  The  inferior  vena  cava  has,  in  addition 
to  a  transverse  layer  of  mascle-cells,  a  longitudinal  one  of 
greater  thickness,  and,  besides  these,  contains  muscle-cells, 
which  are  scattered  through  its  elastic  coat.  The  veins  of  the 
meninges  of  tlie  encephaloii  and  cord,  tlie  retina,  the  bones, 
and  the  muscles,  and  the  jugular,  the  subclavian,  the  innomi- 
nate, and  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  vena  cava  are  all  entirely 
devoid  of  a  true  muscular  coat  The  veins  of  the  gravid  ute- 
rus have  only  longitudinal  muscle-eloraents.  In  addition  to  an 
outer  longitudinal  layer,  the  vena  cava,  the  azygos,  the  renal, 
the  hepatic,  the  internal  spermatic,  and  the  axillary  veins  pos- 
sess an  inner  circular  layer.  The  iliac,  the  femoral,  the  popli- 
teal, and  several  other  veins  contain  a  middle  coat  of  transverse 
muscle-cells,  between  internal  and  external  longitudinal  layers. 

The  valves  of  the  veins  consist  of  longitudinal  bundles  of 
connective  tissue  commingled  with  scanty  elastic  fibrils,  and 
containing  nucleated  cells.  The  inner  endotlielial  layer  appears 
to  be  a  direct  continuation  of  the  intima  of  the  vein.  That 
portion  of  the  subendothelial  tissue  wliieh  does  not  face  the  ^ 
blood-current;  is  less  developed  than  the  part  turned  toward  it ;  I 
the  elastic  fibres  of  the  latter  are  also  barely  visible.  The  at- 
tached \^alvular  border  frequently  presents  transversely  dis- 
posed muscle-elements.  Eberth  has  denied  their  occurrence, 
but  they  have  been  repeatedly  observed  by  Ranvier  and  other 
competent  histologists. 

Feeuliar  rascidar  structures. — The  following  structures  are 
remarkable  for  tlie  conspicuous  and  characteristic  development 
of  their  blood-vessels,  the  vascular  viemhranes,  ttinicm  nascu- 
Ios(e^  such  as  the  pia  mater  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and 
the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye.  In  these  we  find  tliat  tiie  excessive 
vascularity  is  intended  to  nourish,  not  the  membranes  them- 
selves, iSut  tlie  organs  vvhicli  they  invest. 

Blood-nascular  glands^  zaseidar  plexuses. — In  man,  two 
bodies  of  peculiar  structure  represent  this  group.  They  are 
the  coccygeal  gland  of  Luschka,  and  a  rudimentary  organ 
called  the  intercarotid  gland.  Both  consist  essentially  of  con- 
voluted blood-vessels  and  nerves,  imbedded  in  a  nucleated  con- 
nective-tissue stroma.  The  coccygeal  gland  is  a  small,  rounded, 
pinkish  body,  of  rather  firm  consistence,  and  is  connected  by  a 
pedicle  with  the  middle  sacral  artery.    This  pedicle  contains' 


,  78.— a««tioo  of  a  natar»Uy  Injectod  oooeygMl  gland :  a. 


ft,  ooUecdon  of  oella.    Bbertb. 


monly  found  to  be  empty,  bnt  by  proper  manafrpnient  a  good 
nataral  injection  with  blood  may  be  n^adily  obtained.  Both 
•  capillaries  and  veins  also  present  lateral  viincosiries,  studding 
jthem  in  great  number.  All  iheae  vessels  have  the  usual  endo- 
tthelial  lining.  External  to  this  there  appear  a.f^irrei^ations  of 
I  rounded  or  polyf^onal  cells.  Tliey  are  furnisht^d  with  nuclei, 
and  receive  an  investment  corresponding  to  the  vascular  ad- 
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rentitia,  but  containing  comparatively  more  naclei  than  that 
etractare.  ■ 

The  intercarotid  gland  differs  from  the  coccrgeal  in  its 
larger  size,  and  because  it  contains  accumulations  of  ganglionic  ^ 
nerve-cells.  These  are  derived  from  the  carotid  plexus.  Herftfl 
the  vascular  sacculi  also  more  nearly  resemble  dilated  capilla- 
ries, whereas  in  the  other  body  they  approach  the  arterial  type. 
In  all  other  respects  the  structure  of  these  vascular  plexuses 
is  identical.  Some  authors  regard  the  spleen  and  the  supra- 
renal capsule  as  belonging  to  this  group  of  blood-vascular 
glands.    The  author  sees  no  necessity  for  so  considering  them, 

and  the  subject  may 
therefore  be  dis- 
missed without  fur- 
ther comment. 

Corpora  carerno- 
sa, — They  consist  in 
great  part  of  dilated 
blood-vessels,  chief- 
ly of  the  venous 
type.  These  inter- 
communicate very 
freely,  and  when 
tilled  with  blood 
cause  the  organ  to 
assume  the  peculiar 
condition  known  as 
erectfon.  The  penis  and  the  clitons  are  supplied  with  caver- 
nous bodies.  The  nretln-a  of  the  female  and  the  vestibule  also 
contain  them.  Interlacing  bundles  of  mubcle-fibres,  together 
with  similar  bands  of  connective  tissue,  form  a  framework  for 
the  support  of  \h^  vascular  structures  mentioned.  The  latter. 
present  theordinjuy  endothelial  lining. 

Several  years  ago  DnH.  J.  Bigelow  succeeded  in  demon- 
strating the  existence  of  cavernous  tissue  in  the  nasjil  fossa?. 
In  a  letter  to  the  author,  Dr.  Bigelow  states  that  his  point 
was  **  the  demonstration  of  an  abundant  and  true  cavernous 
structure  and  erectile  tissue  on  and  about  the  turbinated  bones, 
occupying  the  place  of  what  had  been  previously  supposed  to 
be  only  venous  sinuses,  the  loops  of  Kohlrausch.  The  new  re- 
sult obtained  was  due  to  a  different  mode  of  preparation.   Kohl- 


Pio.  74.— A,  rellnlor  vanrnlflr  ibcath,  from  tbo  eoenjgctti  plemii: 
n,  oonno<RCtTe  tlft*np  with  wtHUtwI  petla  »n<\  nuclH ;  ft,  nmntl  ao»l 
poljeniud  cpIIii  lying  IminetliBtrly  nj-m  the  o»pil1(irj:  wall,  r ;  B.  a 
oKpllUry  from  tbo  ooocyKcal  ploTnn,  with  a  rascalar  ahcalb  very  rich 
In  cella.    lUfcnncc*  a»  in  A.    Bborth. 
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raasch  injected  from  the  jugular  vein  ;  I  [Dr.  Bigelow]  inflated 
the  tissue  locally,  as  if  it  were  in  the  penis." 

Yasa  vasorum^  lympJuiticSy  and  /leroes. — Nutrioil  ves* 
are  found  in  the  walla  of  all  the  larger  arteries  and  veins, 
e  they  occupy  the  adveutitia.  Sometimes  they  are  seen 
to  dip  down  into  the  outermost  portions  of  the  media.  Lj/m- 
pJiatlcs  occur  as  clefts  or  spaces  between  the  various  tissues  of 
all  arterial  and  venous  trunks.  Some  vessels  are  ensheathed 
by  a  lymphatic  membrane,  which  is  sometimes  furnished  with 
a  lining  endothelinm.  Such  structures  are  called  perloasculary 
or,  better,  circumcascular  spaces.  They  may  be  found  in 
connection  with  the  omental  and  the  mesenteric  vessels,  also 
the  splenic  and  the  hepatic  arteries,  as  well  as  certain  menin- 
geal vessels  of  the  brain  and  cord. 

Nerve-Jibres  are  seen  to  pass  to  many  of  the  blood-vessels. 
They  enter  the  adventitia,  and  at  its  internal  boundary  sud- 
denly appear  to  divide  into  numerous  filaments,  the  ultimate 
distribution  of  which  has  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. They  seem  to  terminate  in  the  muscle-cells  of  the 
media.  Beale  considers  the  presence  of  ganglion-oells  in  the 
vascular  nerves  as  of  constant  occurrence.  The  author  cannot 
admit  the  truth  of  this  general  statement,  having  discovered 
such  cells  in  only  exceptional  instances.  There  is  no  discerni- 
ble difference  of  structure  between  the  vaso-coustrictor  and  the 
vaso-diiator  nerve-fibres. 
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Histological  research  has  brought  to  light  within  recent 
years  no  more  important  or  interesting  facts  tliaii  those  con- 
nected with  the  lymphatic  system  ;  interesting,  in  exhibiting 
entirely  new  features  in  tissues  which  had  i>reviuusly  been 
carefully  studied ;  and  important  in  their  physiological,  and, 
particularly,  in  their  patliological  relations. 

Assisted  by  experimental  pathology,  it  is  still  in  tliis  direc- 
tion that  we  are  to  look  for  advancement  in  pathological  hia- 
tolugy,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  heretofore  too  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  lymphatic  system,  both  in  its 
histological  details  and  in  its  topographical  anatomy. 

Present  corulUioa  of  tJie  niews  on  the  strudure  of  the  lym- 
phatic  system — Relations  to  the  connective  tissues. — Unfor- 
tunately we  have  still  a  great  variety  of  contradictory  observa- 
tions, and  various  interpretations  of  the  same  observations. 
Through  this  maze  of  uncertainties  it  is  not  easy  to  lead  tlie 
student  to  a  settled  opinion,  nor  can  all  the  phases  of  this  many- 
sided  subject  be  presented.  It  shall  be  our  aim,  however,  to 
draw  the  outlines.  If  the  student  wishes  to  follow  out  the 
controversies,  he  will  be  aided  by  the  references  which  are 
appended  to  this  chapter. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  have,  to  a  great  extent,  returned  to 
the  views  of  the  older  anatomists  and  physiologists,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  connective-tissue  formation  is  a  network  of 
channels;  that  its  interstices  ar*%  directly  or  indirectly,  con- 
nected with  the  lynipliatic  capillaries  and  larger  vessels ;  that, 
in  short,  the  lymphatic  system  is  pre-eminently  a  connective- 
tissue  circulatory  system,  irregularly  distributed,  it  is  true,  but 
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found  in  one  form  or  another  wherever  this  tissue  exists,  and 
constituting  in  tlie  serous  membranes  a  great  absorbent  sys- 
tem, with  its  special  connections,  the  lacteals,  the  lymphatic 
nodes  or  glands,  and  t!ie  fat-tracts.  The  important  patho- 
logical processes,  both  acute  and  chronic,  connected  with  these 
membranes  are  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  they  are  j>arts 
of  this  great  lymphatic  system. 

Of  course  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  connections  of  the 
latter  with  the  complimentary  blood-vascular  system  ;  the  ten- 
dency has  been  too  much  in  the  opposite  direction,  however, 
and  this  more  extensive,  though  less  visible,  system  has  been 
too  often  neglected  iu  favor  of  its  more  pruaiinent  companion, 
in  tlie  consideration  of  processes  of  nutrition  and  of  patho- 
logical changes. 

General  histology  of  the  lymphatic  system  —  Previous 
ideas. — In  describing  the  lymphatic  system,  only  its  general 
histology  will  be  considered,  the  details  of  its  special  distribu- 
tion and  arrangement  being  classed  with  the  description  of  the 
different  organs  with  which  it  is  associated.  Since  the  serous 
membranes  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  important  parts  of  the 
lymphatic  system,  being,  in  fact,  great  membranous  expansions 
of  that  system,  they  are  naturally  and  easily  considered  in  con- 
nection with  each  other.  It  is  not  intended  to  treat  of  them 
here  in  their  special  details,  but  merely  to  make  a  general  his- 
tological study  of  them  as  a  class.  It  is  cotiveuient  to  bt*gia 
with  them  in  taking  up  the  study  of  the  origin  of  the  lymphatic 
system. 

With  Virchow  originated  the  theory  that  the  starting-point 
of  the  lymphatics  is  from  hollow  anastomosing  cells,  the  con- 
nective-tissue cells,  whose  prolongations  communicate  to  form 
continuous  tuhns.  He  termed  them  plasma  cells,  Kolliker 
supported  this  doctrine,  and  a  similar  view  was  held  by  Ley- 
dig.  Henle  held  a  different  opinion,  whilst  Briickeand  Ludwig 
reverted  to  the  ancient  theory  of  Bichat,  that  the  interstitial 
spaces  of  the  connective  tissue  are  the  true  sources  of  the  lym- 
phatics. Recklinghausen,  introducing  nitrate  of  silver  as  a 
reagent,  showed  that  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  lined,  and  the 
serous  membranes  covered,  with  flat  cells,  forming  an  endo- 
thelial la}vi-.  lie  observed  the  passage  of  milk  and  fine  gran- 
nies, through  openings  in  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm, 
from  the  peritoneal  to  the  pleuml  surface.     He  believed  also 
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that  he  had  discovered  a  system  of  canaliculi  in  connective  tis- 

Bne,  which  he  termed  sap  or  juice  canaliculi  (saftkanalchen). 

His  views,  as  modified  somewhat  later,  are,  that  the  connective 

tissue  is  traversed  by  serous  canaliculi  or  plasimdlc  channels 

lirhich  are  directly  continuous  with   the  lymjiliatic  vessels. 

l**Not  mere  fissures  in  the  connective  tissue,  bnt  interstices  of 

(the  fibrous  fasciculi  and  lamella}  of  connective  tissue,  cemented 

'to  one  another  by  a  tenacious,  homogeneous,  firm  material,  in 

which  the  serous  canaliculi  are  buried." 

The  lymphatics  of  the  mesentery. — A  portion  of  the  mesen- 
tery between  the  trabeculte,  taken  fresh  from  a  cat  and  stained 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  exhibits  on  both  surfaces  an  endothelial 
.layer,  the  cells  of  which  possess  an  irregular  outline,  raiirked 
by  the  deposit  of  silver,  either  in  a  supposed  intercellular  sub- 
Btance  or  in  crevices  between  the  cells*    Sometimes  this  outline 
is  polygonal,  sometimes  sinuous,  cretmted,  or  evfn  sharply  den- 
tated-    Ic  may  be  an  even,  fine  line,  or  it  may  jjossess  irregu- 
larities as  if  beaded.   At  the  union  of  these  lines,  that  is,  where 
two  or  more  cells  terminate,  a  round,  irregnlarly  triangular,  or 
[spindle-shaped  spot  may  be  often  observed,  which  is  stained 
like  the  intercellular  line,  or  in  a  ligliter  or  darker  shade. 
There  are  other  spots  of  larger  size,  presenting  the  appearance 
[of  openings;  we  shall  refer  to  tliem  again.     The  surface  of  the 
cells  may  be  clear,  or  granular,  som^'times  it  is  quite  dark,  vary- 
,  ing  with  the  degree  of  staining  and  the  condition  of  the  tissue ; 
a  nucleus  can  usually  be  seen  at  a  slightly  deeper  level.    This 
is  plainly  visible  in  unstained  or  slightly  stained  specimens,  or 
I  where  special  reagents  have  been  used  to  make  the  nuclei  promi- 
nent,  as  hfpmatoxylin  or  picro-carminate  of  ammonia.     The 
|, granular  apjjearance  spoken  of  is  sometimes  confined  to  a  series 
t  of  Cells  which  surronnd  a  stoma^or  the  black  spots  mentioned, 
[while  the  nf*igliboring  cells  maybe  clear;  in  other  cases,  sev- 
[eral  corpuscles  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  tract  may  present 
[this  appearance. 

Klein  has  observed  cells  which  are  clnb-shapod,  undergoing  a  budding  pro- 
I  Ctf.,  giving  off  Uttle  bodies  resembling  lymphoid  corpuscles.   He  has  given 
I  term  fferminnting  endotfteiium  to  these  ceUs.     Other  histologiata  have  made 
Fainular  observations. 


Undemeatli  and  around  the  nuclei  a  delicate,  intricate,  re- 
ticulum of  elastic  fibres  may  be  seen  plainly  in  unstained  speci- 
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mens,  and  by  careful  focussing  in  silver  preparations.  Accord- 
ing to  Ranvier,  they  are  connected  near  their  point  of  union 
by  a  very  (bin,  elastic,  fenestrated  membrane.  Below  the  layer 
of  elastic  fibres  is  the  connective  tissue  which  forms  the  basia 
of  tlie  membrane.  It  consists  of  fasciculi,  which  are  straight, 
or  wavy,  according  to  tlin  degree  of  tension  of  the  membrane, 
or  its  fascit^uli  are  held  togetlier  by  tlie  elastic  fibres,  which 
penetrate  from  the  reticuhini  on  each  side.  They  usually  pre- 
sent a  decidedly  convoluted  appearance  in  ordinary  specimens, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  contiguous  fasciculi  not  possessing 
corresponding  convolutions,  clear  interspaces  are  seen.  Some- 
times the  fibres  are  very  irreguhir  in  their  arrangement.  Ran- 
vier claims  that  an  interfascicular  membrane  can  be  demon- 
strated here  also.  Ordinary  Hat,  branching  connective-tissne 
cells  are  distributed  through  this  tissue;  they  lie  upon  and 
between  the  fasciculi ;  they  are  particularly  numerous  under 
the  endothelial  layer.  Lymphatic  and  blood-capillaries  trav 
erse  the  interspaces  and  run  npon  the  fasciculi.  In  the  mesen- 
tery and  pleura  they  form  a  wide-meshed  plexus  ;  in  the  peri 
cardium  a  close  plexus. 

To  see  the  features  of  the  deeper  portions  to  advantage,  we 
must  remove  the  superficial  endothelial  layer  before  staining 
with  silver. 

KleMs  method  of  studying  the  omentum. — Klein  has  de- 
scribed a  very  careful  process  for  doing  this,  and  as  he  claims 
it  must  be  followed  in  detail  to  obtain  the  results  at  which  lie 
has  arrived,  we  reproduce  it :  **To  prepare  the  omentum,  a  rab- 
bit is  killed  by  bleeding  ;  the  stomach  is  exposed  ;  after  havint: 
pushed  tlie  intestine  to  the  right  side,  the  free  surface  of  the 
omentum  is  pencilled  several  times  from  the  large  curvature 
toward  the  diaphragm,  with  a  line  camel's-hair  pencil  moistened 
with  flnid  of  the  abdominal  cavit3^  After  that,  a  i  or  i  per 
cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  allowed  to  flow  over  the 
omentum  from  a  large  capillary-tube  until  the  membrane  ha^fl 
become  slightly  milky  {one  or  two  minutes  are  generally  suffl- ™ 
cient) ;  after  that,  the  stomacli,  together  with  the  omentum, 
spleen,  pancreas,  and  a  portion  of  the  duodenum  is  cut  out  and 
transferred  to  a  large  capsule  with  distilled  water  ;  after  some 
time  the  water  is  renewed  and  tbtM)m*Mitum  is  separated  nndiT 
water,  together  with  the  spleen  and  puncreas,  from  the  stomacht 
with  scissors,  and  is  transferred  to  common  water.    Those  parts 
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of  the  oraentum  wliichare  seen  to  contain  small  patches  are  cut 

■  oat  and  mounted A  failure  is  moi*e  frequent  than  a 

^kMcess,  Either  the  sm-face  has  not  been  pencilled  enough, 
^Vnd  then   the  endothelium  of  both  surfaces  is  colored,  and 

consequently,  hardly  anythin^^  is  to  be  seen  of  the  cellular 

I  elements  of  the  ground-substance;  or  the  surface  has  been 
pencilled  too  hard,  and  then  the  arrangement  of  the  ground- 
substance  is  altered,  its  bundles  appear  considerably  stretched 
and  distinctly  Hbrillar.'' 
\\Ti*-n  these  patches  referred  to,  found  in  the  mesentery, 
and  particularly  in  the  omentum,  are  examined^  they  are  ob- 
served, according  to  Klein,  to  consist  of  systems  of  somewhat 
flattened,  finely  granular,  nucleated,  branched  corpuscles  con- 
nected together  ;  the  spaces  vvhicii  appear  clear  betvvi^en  them 
forming  the  lacunae  and  canaliculi,  corresponding  to  Reckling- 
liansen's  l^-mph  canalicular  system.  The  nuclei  of  these  cells 
are   sharply  defined,  oval,  and   possess  one  or  two  nucleoli. 

(Lymphoid  corpuscles  are  found  in  these  spaces,  and  also 
sliglitly  larger  corpuscles,  which  are  supposed  to  Vie  derived, 
in  part,  at  least,  from  the  branched  cells  by  a  ])rocess  of  bud- 
ding. Klein  calls  these  patches  lymphangeal  patches  or  nod- 
ul^s^  and  lymphangeal  tracts.  He  divides  them  into  two 
classes. 

The  perllymphangeal  nodid-es  or  tracts  which  lie  closely 
connected  with,  hut  principally  outsidi^  of,  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels, are  accnmulations  of  more  or  less  flat,  branched  cells, 
which,  by  their  growth  and  proximity  to  one  another,  make  the 
canaliculi  shorter  or  close  them  entirely.  The  second  class  de- 
velop within  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  are  termed  endolym' 
phnngeal  nodules  or  tracts.  They  consist  of  those  wliich 
l>erfectly  resemble  adenoid  or  reticular  tissue,  and  those  which 
are  formed  of  a  reticulum  of  branched  cells,  their  spaces  being 
tilled  with  litpiid  or  a  few  lymphrud  corpuscles.  The  last  form 
may  have  a  rich  blood -capillary  plexus,  and  the  branched  cells 
may  possess  buds,  pedunculated  and  non-pedunculated,  sup- 
posed to  represent  different  stages  in  the  formation  of  a  lym- 
■*phoid  corpuscle.  These  tracts  and  nodules  are  found  most 
frequently  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  blood-vessels  and  trabe- 
cule. In  young  animals  they  are  much  less  numerous  and 
more  isolated  than  in  adults,  where  they  have  become  fused 
into  extensive  tracts  in  consequence  of  the  growth  and  division 
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of  the  branched  cells.  Raavier  has  described  similar  strac- 
tures  under  the  name  ^^ laches  laiteu^es,^* 

Develop iueTit  of  fat-tissue. — Their  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  fat-cells  is  of  extreme  interest.  If  we  accept  the  views 
of  Klein  and  Flfiuming,  the  branched  cells  are  converted  into 
fat-cells,  and  the  former  observer  has  pointed  out  that,  by  fol- 
lowing up  a  perilyniphangeal  tract  iutu  a  vascularized  fat-lract, 
we  may  find  all  stages  of  conversion  into  fat-tissue.  The  fat- 
tracts  are  found  in  the  same  location  as  the  peril^^mphangeal 
tracts,  that  is,  along  the  larger  blood-vessels,  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  the  former  the  less  there  are  of  the  latter.  The 
conversion  of  branched  cells  into  fat-cells  varies  in  different 
animals^  and  in  different  raf^mbranes  of  the  same  animal,  and 
under  different  conditions  of  nutrition.  The  formation  of  lym- 
phf)id  corpuscles,  supposed  to  go  on  from  the  branclied  cells, 
must  cease,  necessarily,  when  they  become  converted  into  fat- 
celis,  and  it  is  found  that  tli«^y  am,  in  fact,  present  in  less  num- 
bers when  the  latter  process  is  going  on.  Let  us  consider  the 
relations  of  these  branched  cells  to  the  lymphatics.  The  larger 
blood-vessels  are  usurtlly  aeeompanied  by  a  lymphatic  on  each 
side,  which  gives  off  branches  at  irregular  intei-vals,  finally 
breaking  up  into  a  capillary  plexus,  which  may  ensheath  the 
accompanying  blood-vessels,  or  even  enclose  a  blood-capillary 
plexus.  When  the  latter  exists  in  a  perilymphangeal  nodule, 
the  lymphatic  capillary  may  apparently  communicate  directly 
with  the  lacuufe  and  canaliculi,  the  endothelial  cells  compos- 
ing the  capillary  being  continuous  with  those  which  invest  the 
spaces,  and  covering  externaliy,  it  may  be,  the  blood-capillary 
as  well  (Klein,  Delafield). 

Course  and  ierminatioji  of  tJie  lymphatic  radicles. — In 
tracing  the  lymphatic  capillaries  we  find  that  they  run  in  everv" 
direction,  branching  irregularl3%  and  vary  in  calibre  and  num- 
ber in  different  parts.  It  is  very  difiieult  to  trace  one  of  them 
to  a  positive  termination.  The  interstices  of  the  connective- 
tissue  fasciculi  in  brushed  silver  preparations  sometimes  pre- 
sent an  irregular  8ha}>e,  as  if  they  were  enclosed  by  irregular 
cells.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  often  due  to  the  convolutions 
of  the  fasciculi,  made  more  irregular,  perhaps,  by  a  cement 
substance,  or  an  interfascicular  substanee,  either  fiuid  or  semi- 
fluid, which  has  been  coagulated  by  the  processes  following 
death,  and  by  the  action  of  our  reagents.     The  irregular  action 
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of  silver,  which  produces  so  many  doabtful  pictures,  may  aid 
in  producing  this  appearance.  The  extreme  mobility  necessary 
in  some  forms  of  connective  tissue  demands  extreme  licxibiliiy 
as  a  qualit}"  of  its  elements,  thus  facilitating  great  variation  in 
etmctural  arrangement  under  different  conditions. 

Artificial  injection  of  the  lymphatics. — If  we  inject  this 
tissue,  by  puncture  with  a  hypodt*rmic  syringe,  we  can  till  the 
lymphatic  vessels  and 
also  the  interstices,  so 
that  they  are  continu- 
ous ;  but  the  question 
whether  this  is  a  nului-- 
al  or  an  artificial  trans- 
ition is  one  about  which 
histolcgists  still  differ. 
Theoretically,  we  may 
consider  that  such  com- 
munications exist  to 
some  extent,  at  least 
when  greatly  increased 
vascular  tension  takes 
place.  But,  at  the  same  time,  many,  or  even  most  of  the  in- 
terstices may  be  closed  spaces. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  great  consequence,  physiologically  speak- 
ing, since  not  only  fluids  but  lymphoid  corpuscles  can  penetrate 
partitions  which  fail  to  resist  so  slight  an  injecting  force  as  is 
sufficient  to  unite  these  spaces  and  the  lymphatic  cnpillaries.' 
The  fact  that  injections  can  be  made  without  forming  a  com- 
munication (Frey)  does  not  prove  that  the  latti^-  does  not 
exist ;  it  may  be  due  to  an  imperfect  injection.  As  we  shall 
Be«  later,  the  wandering  propensities  of  the  lymphoid  cor- 
puscles would  almost  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  connective- 
tissue  interstices  remaining  closed  spaces  everywhere, 

Endothellxtm  and  stoviata. — We  have  alreadv  referred  to 


Fia.  75— From  m««*nt«rT  ^if  cni:  Mlrpr  wUlnwl  rfjihl  por 
ti*m  •Inuwlfl  of  tTKluthpllutn.  *.h'nrin(r.  A-  lnTHnhc*!  *■  IK  with 
B,  inttTVi'iiini/ itpftce* :  leftportl-m,  cmlitth'^- Inl  Uyerpritfcrvoil ; 
C  pdooflo-MoiuaU ;  D,  ouclot ;  K,  vUmUc  flbns. 


'  Thom&  aod  Arnold  haro  nhown  that  injeotionA  into  the  Tcina,  In  &  lirtng  animal, 
of  insoluble  coloring  matten  (nnt  ditttourliiig  the  vefwelfl,  however),  pass  bet^reen  the 
eadotbttliol  ceUs  and  fiod  their  way  into  the  clefts  and  channeUof  the  deeper  tiMties. 
Hm  poMibiUty  of  absorption  t\kiog  place  through  the  interoellntar  subitanre  which, 
lifter  all.  may  only  hn  a  Acinilluid  raat.^rinl  fllling^  a  sjiace  which  varies  in  Rize  uuder 
different  conditions,  throws  light  on  tn.iny  of  the  difficult  problems  of  absorption, 
Mcretion,  and  excretion,  and  numorous  pathological  proceanes. 
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Recklinghausen's  observation,  that  commnnication  exists  be- 
tween the  abdorainiil  and  pleural  cavities  by  means  of  small 
openings  in  the  central  tenduu  of  thi_^  diaphragm.    By  injecting  M 
some  insoluble  coloring  matter,  held  by  tiuid  in  suspension,  ™ 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  lie  obtained  a  tine  injection  of  the 
lymphatics  of  the  central  tendon,  and  was  able  to  detect  thd| 
substance  on  its  pleural  surface.     The  experiment  ma}-  be  re 
vez'sed  by  injecting  the  pleuiul  cavity.     He  was  able  to  see  the] 
actual  passage  of  milk-globules  into  these  openings  by  remov* 
iug  a  jiortiou  of  the  fresh  tendon  upon  a  cork  ring,  its  pleural' 
surface  upward,  placing  a  drop  of  milk  u])on  it,  and  observing 
with  the  microscope  the  nearly  round  openings,  large  enouglij 
to  admit  at  once  two  or  three  of  the  milk-globules  which  raaj 
toward  tliese  openings  in  little  eddies,  and  disappeared  below. 
He  stained  this  membrane  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  found 
that  the  openings  corresponded  to  perforations  between  the 
endothelial  culls  leading  perpendicularly  or  oblitpiely  to  the 
lympliatics.     Schweigger-Seidel  and  Doigiel  observed  similar 
openings  leading  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  through  tlieretro*J 
peritoneal  membnine,  into  the  Cf/sterfUT  lymphatlca  magnet  otj 
the  frog.     Dybkowsky  showed  that  colored  Huids  placed  in  the] 
pleural  cavity  were  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  inter 
costal  pleura,     Schweigger-Seidel,   Doigiel,  and  Ludwig  con^ 
firmed  the  observations  of  Recklinghausen  in  connection  witlij 
the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  and  it  is  now  generallj 
admitted  that  sncli  openings  exist,  not  always  freely  open/ 
however,  but  sometimes  with  a  valve-like  cleft.     It  must  not 
be  undtTstood  that  the  small  bead-like  spots  and  the  darkj 
spots  hij'tween  the  cells  are  true  stomata.      It  is  not  delinitely™ 
known,  in  fact,  what  they  really  represent.     Oedmannson  first 
described  them,  not  only  on  the  serous  membranes,  but  also 
on  the  endothelial  layer  of  the  chyle-vessels.     They  are  very 
numerous  directly  over  the  lymph-vessels  of  the  central  tendon 
on  its  peritoneal  surface  (Dybkowsky).  fl 

Ranmefs  vfeits  on  false  stonuita. — Ranvier  has  an  in- 
geneous  theory  ex^^laining  the  formation  of  these  objects, 
which  have  been  termed  /alse  siomata,  also  of  the  true  sto-^ 
mata  and  the  fenestra  of  the  omentum.  He  considers  that  thfl 
lymphoid  corpuscles,  wliich  are  always  to  be  found  in  seron 
cavities,  penetrate  the  membrane,  making  a  depression  or  per- 
foration, sometimes  remaining,  sometimes  escaping  again.    In 
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the  majority  of  cases  the  black  apoLs  are  formed  by  the  albu- 
minons  serum  which  these  openings  retain  by  capillary  attrac- 
lion,  liaving  be»*n  coagulated  and  stained  by  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  producing  a  plug.  In  other  cases,  a  globular  cell  re- 
sembling a  lymphoid  corpuscle  occupies  the  stoma,  surrounded 
Uv  a  black  marpcin  due  to  the  action  of  the  silver.  Other  cells 
have  a  greater  resemblance  to  small  endothelial  cells  than  to 
lympboid  corpuscles.  The  irregularity  of  their  distribution  in 
different  membranes,  in  different  animals,  and  at  different 
ages,  seems  to  favor  the  idea  of  such  an  accidental  iiuuiiier  of 
formation. 

Klein  on  true  and  false  siomata, — Klein  divides  the  sto- 
mata  vera^  or  true  stomata,  into  two  classes  :  a,  those  which 
form  the  mouth  of  a  vertical  lymphatic  channel  leading  to  a 
superficial  vessel  (they  have  a 
special  endothelial  lining);  and 
6,  those  formed  by  discontinuity 
between  the  endothelium  of  the 
surface  leading  into  a  simple 
lymphatic  sinus  near  the  sur- 
face, and  lined  only  on  the  lower 
surface  with  endothelium.  Pseu- 
d(h8tainata^  or  false  stomata,  may 
be  produced,  according  to  this 
observer,  by  the  prolongations  of 
the  sub-endothelial  branched  cells 
becoming  free  by  projection  out- 
ward   between     the    endothelial 

cells-  In  pathological  conditions  he  has  seen  an  extensive 
cell-proliferation  going  on  from  one  of  these  lu'ojecting  psendo- 
Btomata.  Ranvier  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  fenestra 
of  the  omentum  in  a  similar  manner,  as  for  the  stomata.  It 
is  of  interest  to  know  that  the  openings  do  not  exist  before 
birth,  but  increase  in  size  and  number  as  age  advances. 
Klein,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  that  the  openings  in  the 
omentum  are  produced  by  a  process  c^  vacuolatiou.  The 
arrangement  of  the  connective-tissue  fasciculi  around  these 
openings  is  not  that  of  complete  rings,  but  is  such  that  each 
opening  is  bordered  bj'  several  fibres  which  take  part  in  the 
formation  of  other  openings  in  consequence  of  the  iiTegularity 
in  their  arrangement.    Tlio  endothelial  cells  may  form  a  com- 
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plete  tube  in  some  of  the  narrow  trabeculse,  in  which  a  sin- 
gle c*?Il  may  complete  the  circumference.  Klein  states  that 
when  these  openings  take  place,  the  connective-tissue  cells  pre- 
viously situated  between  the  connective-tissue  bundles,  come 
to  He  on  the  lateral  surface  wliich  is  now  free.  This,  he 
thinks,  establishes  the  fact  that  the  latter  may  be  converted  ■ 
into  true  endothelial  cells.  Delafield,  in  considering  the  qne3-  ^ 
tion  of  tlie  re-formation  of  the  endothelium  on  serous  mem-  » 
brnnes,  after  hydrothorax,  remarks  that  it  would  seem  to  be  fl 
reproduced  from  the  old  endothelium,  or  from  migrating  white  " 


Tto.  Tt.—Tnm  •llvrr-wtAli.n1  omuntum  of  cat ;  A,  reocstni ;  D,  Intcroellalar  llnoi  of  ttppir  awlftn: 
0^  imolvl  (if  ■amn  :  l*.  liitonwllutar  linvi  u(  lu«rt*r  -vrtmoe ;  E,  nuclei  at  midc  ;  F,  utkoM  la  vati «(  opmkiam . 
ourmpuniltax  vvUlunu^  iian  of  upper  Miil  pan  of  luimr  urUoe. 

blood-cells,  or  from  sub-endothBlial  connective-tissue  celb. 
although  he  has  not  seen  sufficient  proof  to  establish  any  of 
these  theories. 

77ie  nernes  of  the perlionevm  have  been  studied  by  Cyon. 
They  enter  the  mesentery  with  the  blood-vessels  as  fasciculi  of 
mednlhjtcd  nerve-fibres,  antl,  dividing  laterally,  lose  their  med- 
ulhiry  sheatli  and  form  a  plexus,  the  fibres  of  which  show 
projecting  nuclei  at  various  points.  The  walls  of  the  arteries 
receive  a  rich  supply  of  these  fibres.  A  lymph-space,  surri:)und- 
ing  the  fibres,  can  sometimes  be  demonstrated. 

IntimnU  stniHure  of  lymphatic  vessels. — A  lym]>hatic  ves- 
sel may  be  considered  as  a  serous  membrane  with  only  one  fn?t» 
surface,  rolled  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  its  endothelial  layer  form- 
ing the  intima,  resting  upon  an  elastic  reticulum,  and  an  ad* 
ventitia  or  external  envelope  of  connective-tissue  fasciculi,  as 
in  the  serous  membranes.  In  the  finest  capillaries  only  the  en- 
dothelial layer  is  independent,  although  they  lie  surrounded 
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by  elastic  fibr«*s  and  connective-tissue  fasciculi.  In  the  larger 
trunks,  smooth  muscular  elements  form  a  middle  layer.  The 
endothelial  cells  of  the  lymphatics  have  a  more  sinuous  outline 
than  the  spindle-shaped  cells  of  the  blood-capilluries  ;  tliey  are 
often  irregularly  den tated  like  theci-anial  sutures.  The  calibre 
of  the  lymphatics  is  also  much  more  irregular  than  that  of 
lilood-vessels.  As  they  increase  in  size,  the  tissues  external  to 
the  endothelium  assume  more  and  more  the  character  of  ves- 


Pto.  78.— /3«ntrm]  tendon  at  the  r»bbit,  trmtcd  «rlth  mlntlon  of  nitratfl  of  bDw.  th«  most  nperfl«^«l 
kl»7«r  imiiMc1ii*«lr  ailjolning  lh«  pt'rlcnrdhim  tK>lnir  Nhown:  n,  lymphntir  capilliiric*  ;  b,  their  fjii* 
I  fin  1  r^  wetoam  omuU  with  cnramnniniiti'tiiA :  .i.  uiroiia  i^tiaU  equal  in  width  to  the  origin  of  the  l7ini>ha- 
!  tfo  ftaida;  «,  Uood<«oual  vith  epithvll&l  uell*.     MagmnodSOO  dianiafen.     IlcvklinghKiiaea. 


gels  with  independent  walls;  they  finally  resemble  the  veins 

in  the  largest  trunks,  except  that  they  possess  more  muscular 
[•tissue  than  the  latter. 

The  diameter  of  the  lympliatic  cayiillaries  is  very  variable ; 
Ithey  are  generally  larger  than  tiie  blood-capillaries,  ranging 

from  0.013—0.045  mm.  (Frey).  Branches  of  0.22^6— .2609  mm. 
I  limy  possi^ss  three  layers  (Knlliki*r).  The  vessels  are  richly 
[supplied  with  valves,  which  are  formed  from  the  intima. 

Variations  in  shape. — Here  let  us  consider  an  important 

characteristic  of  the  lymphatic  system,  viz.,  its  irregularity. 
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In  this  respect  it  contrasts  very  dei^idedly  with  the  blood-vas- 
cular system.  In  tlie  calibre  of  its  vessels  in  different  regions, 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  organ,  and  even  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  vessel,  it  is  extremely  irregular.  A  vessel  of  small 
calibre  may  suddenly  expand  into  a  saccular  shape,  which 
may  have  its  diverticula  or  branches,  or  may  form  a  chain  of 
lacuna;.  It  is  true  that  these  dilatations  are  formed  just  in 
front  and  behind  the  valves  quite  regularly,  but  they  are  also 
found  everywhere,  being,  in  fact,  a  characteristic  of  these  ves-fl 
Bels.  " 

Topographical  peculiarities. — Nor  is  a  uniform  direction  to 
be  observed  in  the  distribution  of  these  vessels,  for  while  they 
usually  accompany  arteries,  lying  outside  the  accompanying 
veins,  they  frequently  take  strange  courses.  A  lymphatic  may 
suddenly  leave  its  companions  to  strike  across  a  comparatively 
non-vascular  field  of  tissue  to  share  its  fortunes  with  another 
set  of  blood-vessels.  Respecting  tlie  capillaiy  lymphatics, 
their  place  seems  to  be  the  middle  ground  between  the  blood- 
capillaries,  just  where  we  would  expect  to  find  this  drainage 
system.'  Tiiey  lie  deeper  in  the  skin  and  nuiL't»us  membrane  i 
than  the  blood-vessels  (Recklinghausen),  The  dispute  con-fl 
cerning  the  question  as  to  whether  the  smaller  lymphatics  ~ 
have  a  distinct  wall  or  are  simple  sjiaces,  probably  has  been 
largely  due  to  tlie  variation  in  the  structure  of  the  lymphatics 
in  the  same  tissue  or  organ  in  different  animals,  or  in  the  same 
animal  at  different  ages.  ^ 

The  thoraef'c  durt,  which  represents  the  other  extreme  in  H 
the  structure  of  lymphatic  passages,  has  an  endorhelial  layer  ^ 
supported  by  a  reticulum  of  elastic  fibres,  which  mingles  with 
tlie  next  layer,  consisting  of  smootlj  muscular  elements  run- 
ning in  every  direcrinn,  the  transverse  elements  predominating. 
The  adventitia  of  connective-tissue  fasciculi  and  elastic  fibres 
completes  its  coats.  The  muscular  layer  in  man  is  highly  de 
veloped  compared  with  quadrupeds  (Ranvier). 


n 


'  On  the  external  ear  of  a  rat  whose  blood-Teasels  are  injected  with  colored  gela- 
tine, and  wbone  lymphatic  vcsnels  nre  rendered  viRible  by  silver,  the  larger  centrifa- 
gal  lymph-TesseU  are  Heen,  even  with  low  powers,  to  be  surrounded  by  a  network  of 
blood-oapillariea.  The  same  has  boeu  demonstrated  iu  tbc  mesentery,  the  dia* 
phragm,  and  the  posterior  oxtremities. — Ueberein  die  Lymphpefosae  nm-npinnendef 
Nets  von  Blntcnpillarea,  von  Alex.  Dof^iel  Arch.  f.  mikroakop.  -  Anat.  Bd.  17.  3. 
Heft,  8.  335-340. 
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7%tf  subarachnoid  and  subdural  lympJi-spaces  and  their 
rolongations. — Axel  Key  and  Retziiis  have  showQ  that  be- 
sides the  great  subarat^linoid  and  subdni-al  lymph-spaces  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  connecting  with  tliem  are  spaces  en- 
Josing  the  nerve-fibrea  of  the  curd,  and,  what  is  still  more 
markable,  extending  outward  on  the  j>eripht^i*al  nerves,  Tiie 
nerves  of  special  sense,  the  olfactoryj  the  optic,  and  the  audi- 
tory, form  no  exception  to  this  mle.  Even  the  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic  system  and  their  fibres  have  similar  spaces,  which 
are  in  connection  with  the  coi*d.  Nor  is  this  the  end  of  the 
intricate  labyrinth.  Each  nerve-tibre  has  a  space  immediately 
ontside  of  the  sheath  of  Sclnvann,  between  tlie  latter  and  the 
so-calle<l  fibrillary  sheath,  through  which  it  communicates  with 
the  perineural  sheath-space,  and  through  the  latter  with  the 
lymph-spaces  of  the  centml  nervous  system.  That  they  are 
^true  lymphatic  spaces  is  shown  by  the  faci  that  they  are  lined 
f  by  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells.  Obersteiner  demonstrated  by 
injections  that  the  nerve-cells  also  possess  pericellular  spaces 
connected  with  those  of  the  corresponding  fibres,  a  fact  which 
1  can  corroborate.  Key  and  Retzius  say  that  this  whole  lym- 
phatic system  is  nowhere  in  direct  communication  with  the 
ordinary  lymphatic  system,  and  that  they  have  never  seen  the 
latter  injected  through  the  former,  except  when  extravasation 
occurred-  Bogras  was  the  first  (1825)  to  inject  the  nerves.  He 
used  quicksilver,  and  succeeded  in  injecting  the  peripheral 
nerves  up  to  the  ganglia,  and  made  injections  from  the  dura 
down  to  the  ganglia.  He  failed  with  the  olfactory,  optic,  and 
acoustic,  Cruveilhier,  and  later,  Robin,  confirmed  the  fact 
that  such  injections  are  possible.  Robin,  in  1858,  and  after- 
ward, His,  in  18G3,  demonstrated  the  perivascular  lymph- 
spaces  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

LympJiatics  of  tendons, — Axel  Key  and  Retzius,  and  also 
Hertzog,  have  shown  that  the  tendons  possess  spaces  which 
may  be  injected.  From  the  spaces  formed  by  the  endoteuiura 
and  the  peritenium,  which  communicate,  connections  exist 
with  the  deep  and  suj^erficial  lymphatics  of  the  tendon. 

The  development  of  the  lyvipkatics  is  by  a  process  of  bud- 
ding and  vacuolation  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
blood-vessels. 

Lymphatic  glands. — We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
the  lymphatic  bodies  called  glands^  ganglia^  or  nodes.    Their 
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tlistribution  does  not  concern  us  here;  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  they  are  very  variable  in  size  and  number  in  difft'ivnt 
regions,  being  supplied  to  nearly  all  the  lympliatic  trunks, 
with  wliich  they  are  connected  by  the  so-called  ajFcreut  and 
efferent  brane?ies.  The  former  usually  consist  of  several  small 
bmnches  ;  the  latter  generally  entirT  as  single  large  trunks. 

The  shape  of  the  lyinph-nodes  maybe  spherical,  oval,  ob» 
long,  or  reniform.  In  the  latter,  which  is  by  far  the  most  fre* 
quent  form,  the  afferent  vessels  penetrate  the  capsule  on  the 
convex  surface,  while  the  elferent  branch  escapes  at  the  hilus. 
In  the  other  forms  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  are  the 
afferent  and  which  the  efferent  vessels.  A  lymph-node  con-B 
sistsessontially  of  spheroidal  and  cylindrical  masses  of  reticular" 
tissue,  containing  lymphoid  corpuscles,  richly  supplied  by  a 
blood-capillary  system,  and  sustained  in  place  by  a  framework 
of  connective  tissue,  with  elastic  and  sometimes  muscular  ele- 
ments, forming  a  network  around  the  masses  for  the  circula- 
tion of  lyjnph,  and  expanding  externally  to  form  a  capsule. 
The  gland  is  usually  divided  b}'  histologists  into  a  cortical  and 
a  medullary  portion,  the  former  being  simply  that  part  in  which 
the  lymphoid  masses  assume  a  spheroidal  form  (ihe  /'ollicles)^ 
this  being  the  more  peripheral  portion  of  the  node,  or  the  part 
farthest  from  the  hilus,  when  that  exists.  The  luedulliiry  sub* 
division  represents  the  remaining  portion,  and  its  lymjjlioid 
material  is  in  the  form  of  cylindrical  or  cord-like  prolongations 
from  the  follicles.  The  capsule  is  composed  of  connective  tis- 
sue, the  fibres  of  which  run  in  different  directions  in  its  exter- 
nal layers,  possessing  elastic  fibres,  flat  cells,  and  a  slight 
amount  of  fat-tissue.  The  lympliatics  of  the  capsule  are  found 
mostly  in  its  outer  layers.  The  inner  layers  present  a  more 
stratilied  apjieurance  on  account  of  the  regularity  of  their 
bundles  and  tiie  interposed  connective-tissue  cells.  An  elastic 
network  and  smooth  muscular  elements  are  found  here,  and 
also  in  the  septa,  and  are  developed  in  some  animals  to  n  high 
degree.  It  is  from  the  inner  layers  of  the  capsule  that  the  ^ 
septa  are  given  off  to  form  the  framework  of  the  node.  These  H 
consist  primarily  of  trahocula?,  which,  passing  between  the  fol- 
licles, converge  toward  the  medullary  portion,  where  thej*  inter- 
lace witli  the  lymphoid  cf>rdsof  thelatter,  and  may  again  unite 
at  the  hilus  {droma  of  His).  They  have  a  structure  similar  to 
that  found  in  the  portion  of  the  capsule  from  which  they  h; 
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their  origin.  These  septa  are  not  complete  partitions,  but  consti- 
tute an  opeu  framework,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  radiating 
arrangement,  produces  wider  spaces  in  the  cortical  than  in  the 

» medullary  portion.  To  this  the  follicles  correspond  l^y  being 
"broadest  at  their  peripheral  portions.  It  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  the  lymphoid  masses,  either  follicular  or  cylindri- 
Pcal,  are  closely  embraced  by  the  septa  ;  they  are  separated  from 
Ihe  latter,  and  from  the  sheath  as  well,  by  spaces,  the  ''^invest' 
ing  spaces  of  the  follicular  'poriioii^''  (Frey),  or  sinuses  of  the 


TV. — Seciirm  of  the  tDP.lnIU.r7  substance  of  %  lymphfttio  (elaiid  from  the  ox:  a,  roIlfoaUr  coni ;  6, 
;  c,  fAUi  puratiod  by  tiia  lymph  ;  d,  blo.xJ.ve«.ieK    lUinined  St)0  dlamHen.   Umikliu^tiausen. 


I  cortical  sxcbstance  (Ranvier),  and  the  lymph-passages  (Frey) 
or  canernous plexus  (Ranvier)  of  the  medullary  portion.  These 
epaces  are  maintained  by  a  network  of  fine  fil^res  {tenter-fihres 
of  Frej')  derived  from  the  sejita,  being  givmi  off  at  nearly  right 
angles  to  the  latter.  The  bundh-'S  of  fibres  composing  them 
divide  and  reunite,  forming  meshes,  and  extend  to  the  follicles 
and  cords.  In  reality,  thpy  do  not  end  here,  hut  are  continued 
to  form  the  reticular  tissue  of  these  bodies  by  dividing  into  a 
still  finer  network,  which  differs  in  the  different  portions  only 
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by  slight  variations  in  the  size  of  the  meshes  and  thefinenessof  1 
the  fibres,  the  meshes  being  longer  and  narrower  in  the  peri-* 
pheml  })ortion3  of  the  follicles  and  in  the  cords  than  in  thoj 
CfTitral  piu't  of  the  former.     This  sort  of  tissue  has  received 
different  Diiines ;  cf/iof/e nous  tissue  (Kolliker),  adaioid  tissue\ 
{His),  reticular  tissue{Fr^y^  Ranvier).   It  is, as  the  latter  nam«j 
implies,  a  m-twork,  the  fibres  of  which  run  in  every  direction, 
being  applied  to  one  another  in  the  same  manner  as  the  libreaj 
of  the  omentum  already  described.     The  nuclei,   which 
more  oval  and  larger  than  the  lymphoid  corpuscles,  appear  at] 
the  junction  of  fibi^es,  simply  rest  upon  them,  and  can  be  re- 
moved by  brushing.     They  are  endothelial  cells,  and  in  silver* 
stained  preparations  an  endothelial  layer  can  be  seen  to  cover  I 
the  septa,  the  reticulum  of  the  lymph-passages,  and  the  folli- 
cles in  the  same  manner  that  the  fine  bundles  of  the  omentum  | 
are  covered  ;  that  is,  the  spaces  between  the  bundles  are  no- 
where covered,  but  each  Inindle  is  wrapped  by  these  cells. 
This  can  only  be  seen  after  the  lymphoid  corpuscles  that  occupy 
the  meshes  have  been  removed  by  brushing.     The  endothelial 
layer  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  afferent  and  efferent  lym- 
phatic vessels,  which  communicate  with  the  lymph-spaces  of 
the  node,  as  shown  by  injections. 

According  to  Klein,  the  clinical  nature  of  reticular  tissufl] 
does  not  correspond  to  connective  tissue  proper  or  to  elastic  I 
tissue.     Filling  the  meshes  of  the  follicular  and  cylindrical 
portions  of  the  lymplioid  masses  are  the  lympJtoid  corpuscles, 
two  or  more  in  each  mesh.     Lymphoid  corpuscles  are  also 
found  in  the  investing  or  lymph-spaces,  but  they  are  easily 
brushed  out,  %vhile  a  much  longer  brnslung  is  required  to  de- 
tach tliem  from  the  other  portions.     The  corpuscles  are  some-      i 
what  larger  than  the  colorless  blood-corpuscles,  though  vari-  ■ 
able  in  size,     Tliey  possess  a  single  prominent  nucleus,  which  " 
is  readily  stained  by  most  coloring  matters.     The  amount  of 
protoplasm  they  possess  is  small.     When  examined  in  a  moist 
chamber  at  a  temperature  of  '^(f  to  37°  C,  some  of  them  ex- 
hibit ama^boid  movements,   the  small  ones  having   the  least 
protoplasm  around  their  nuclei  being  most  active  (Ranvier). 
Klein  states  that  corpuscles  are  to  be  found  which  are  larger^ 
than  the  others,  having  more  prt^toplasm,  and  often  two  nuclei.  ^ 
He  considers  them  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  development 
than  the  others. 
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The  arteries  and  veins  of  the  lymphatic  nodes  have  their 
chief  entrance  at  tlie  hilus,  with  the  efferent  lymphatic  vessels. 
The  main  trunks  divide  to  pass  into   the   septa.     Still  finer 

'  divisions  pass  into  the  reticular  tissue,  forming  a  rich  capillary 
network  in  the  follicles  and  cylinders,  most  marked  at  the  sur- 
face of  these  bodies.  In  the  cylinders  a  single  axial  arterial 
branch,  surrounded  hy  a  peripheral  capillary  system,  may  fur- 
nisli  the  supply.  Another  source  of  blood-supply  may  be  from 
the  capsule  ;  small  branches,  both  arterial  and  venous,  which 
ramify  in  its  layers,  send  finer  branches  inward,  encircling  the 
follicles  and  traversing  the  septa  and  reticnliun  of  the  lymph- 
spaces.  The  capillaries  possess,  besides  their  proper  wall,  a 
sheath  derived  from  the  reticulum. 

H'erves  of  Lite  lymphatic  nodes, — Little  is  known  on  this 
point.  Nerve-fibres  enter  with  the  blood-vessels  in  some  of 
ihe  larger  glands  of  man  (Kullik«*r),  and  non-mednllated  nerve- 
fibres  have  been  seen  in  the  lymphatic  nodes  of  the  ox.  Con- 
cerning the  lymphatics,  they  exist,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
outer  layers  of  the  capsuh^  and  do  not  differ  fi-om  those  in 
other  regions,  forming  a  network  in  the  oap^^ule.  Tliey  are 
continuous  externally  with  the  afTerent  lympliatics,  and  inter- 
nally witli  the  lymph-spaces  already  described. 

The  numerous  lymphoid  organs  are  all  constructed  upon  a 
plan  similar  to  that  of  the  nodes,  in  that  they  all  represent 
modifications  in  the  arrangement  of  reticular  tissue  and  its 
vascular  supply. 

Injection  of  a  lymphatic  gland. — We  may  obtain  an  injec- 

'  lion  of  the  lymph-passages  in  the  node  by  puncturing  the 
capsule  with  an  ordinary  hypodermic  syringe  (a  method  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Hyrt!),  and  injecting  a  mixture  of 
Prussian  blue  and  gelatine  (soluble  blue,  25,  solid  gelatine,  1). 

'  It  is  best  to  inject  one  of  a  series  of  connected  nodes,  in  place, 
exposing  them  by  dissection  in  a  freshly  killed  animal.     One 

[gland  is  then  injected  from  the  other  through  the  afferent  and 
efferent  vessels  (Ranvier).    They  are  excis*:^d  and  hardeuL-'d  in 

[jliiller's  fluid  or  alcohol ;  sections  are  then  made  with  a  micro- 
tome, after  which  they  may  be  washed  in  water,  stained  for  a 

I  few  minutes  in  picro-carminate  of  ammonia  (1  per  cent.),  again 

i  washed,  and  then  mounted  in  glycerine  or  Canada  balsam. 

Method  of  studying  the  gland  substance. — For  the  purpose 

I  of  demonstrating  the  reticulum  nf  the  lymph-spaces  and  the 
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lymphoid  masses,  the  node  must  be  hardenKl  in  alroliol,  bi« 
chromate  of  jMjtiissa,  or  (Ranvier's  method)  placed  for  twenty- 
four  hoars  ui  a  concentrated  sohition  of  picric  acid  ;  sections 
are  then  to  he  made,  after  which  they  are  gently  brushed  and 
agitated  in  water  with  a  camel' s-hair  brush  to  disengage  thti 
lymphoid  corpuscles  (we  are  indebted  to  His  for  the  method  of 
brushing).  After  staining,  preferably  with  hematoxylin,  whic 
exhibits,  in  a  beautiful  manner,  the  lymphoid  corpuscles  and 
the  darker  nuclei  of  the  endotlielial  layer,  they  may  bd 
mounted  in  the  usual  manner. 

Ranoici^^s  plan. — The  plan  particularly  recommended  by 
Ranvier  is  as  follows :  the  node  remains  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  (3G°  Cartier),  one  ]>artj  water,  two 
parts  ;  then  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  syrupy  solution  of  gum- 
arabic,  and  is  afterward  hardened  in  alcohol  sufficiently  for 
section  cutting  in  a  microtome.  Floating  them  in  a  shallow, 
flat  disli,  in  water  two  or  three  centimetres  deep,  the  gum  is 
dissolved,  and  the  brush  used  in  a  very  delicate  manner  ;  the 
sections  may  then  be  stained  and  mounted,  as  described  above. 
The  degree  of  liardnessj  and  the  force  and  duration  of  the  brush- 
ing process,  will  determine  the  result,  which  practice  only  will 
make  perfect.  The  lymphoid  corpuscles  in  tlu^  lymph-passages, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  parts  which  fill  with  the  blue  injection 
fluid,  as  previously  described,  .are  first  removed,  and  additional  ■ 
brusliing,  when  the  proper  degree  of  hardening  has  been  at- 
tained, will  entible  one  to  remove  these  bodies  from  the  folli- 
cles and  cords,  and  also  to  remove  the  endothelial  cells  which 
rest  upon  the  fibres  of  the  reticulum  and  sepia. 

Olker  methods  of  injedtng  glands, — A  nude  removed  imme- 
diately afrm-  death  and  injected  by  puncture  with  a  1  per  cent. 
Bolntinu  of  hypHrosmic  acid,  then  placed  in  water  for  one  or 
twohmirs,  and  afterward  hardened  in  alcohol,  cut  in  sections 
colored  by  ]:ticrocarminate  of  ammonia,  and  mounted,  gives 
good  results.  fl 

The  best  method  for  showing  the  endothelial  layer  is  by 
interstitial  injection  (puncture)  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  1 — 300  ;  harden  afterward  by  freezing,  and  make  sec- 
tions. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  let  us  take  a  retrospective  view 
of  our  subject.  In  doing  so,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
associating  the  connective-tissue  cell  with  other  forms  which 
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seem  to  be  its  antecedents,  moditications,  or  derivatives,  vLs., 
the  extensive  system  of  branciied  corpuscles  iti  the  matrix  of 
the  serous  membranes,  whose  groveth  and  proliferation  form 
large  tracts  when  tht^y  possess  a  sufficient  blood -supi»!y,  and 
between  which  the  lymph  circulates,  affording  a  channel  of 
escape  for  the  dischaiged  bits  of  protoi>lasm,  their  offspring  ; 
the  throwing  off  of  similar  bits  of  protoplasm  by  the  surface 
endothelium  of  the  serous  membranes ;  the  probable  transfor- 
mation of  the  branched  cells  into  fat-cells,  and  the  conversion  of  a 
branched  connective-tissue  cell  into  an  endothelial  cell,  when  it 
reaches  a  free  surface.  Agiiin,  the  fact  that  similar  endothelial 
cells  line  the  blood  and  lymph  channels,  and  also  cover  the  reti- 
culum of  the  lympliatic  nodes  and  follicles,  and  that  in  the 
latter  forms,  when  we  have  also  a  rich  capillary  blood-supply — 
that  is,  a  supply  of  oxj^gen— the  accunuilatio]i  and  probable 
elaboration,  if  not  proliferation,  of  l3Mnphoid  cor]mscles  goes  on 
in  a  more  extensive  manner  than  in  (he  lympliangeal  tracts; 
taken  together,  all  point  to  the  idea  that  they  are  different 
forms  of  protoplasm  which  have  been  converted,  or  are  con- 
\'ertible,  one  into  the  other  under  proper  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture, food-supply,  and  excitability,  the  delinite  limitations  of 
whicli  are  but  imperfectly  known. 

In  the  germinating  tracts,  superficial  and  deep,  of  the  serous 
luenibranes,  in  the  lymphatic  nodes  and  follicles  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  also  in  the  lymphoid  organs  (spleen,  ton- 
sils, etc.),  we  have  active  forms,  reproduction  by  budding,  and 
division.  The  formation  of  the  lymphoid  corpuscles,  which 
may  be  considered  as  so  many  amcebre  sporting  in  a  nutritious 
fluid,  and  engorging  themselves  with  that  which  is  brought  to 
ihem  by  the  agency  of  the  absorbents  and  lymph-channels, 
under  conditions  favorable  to  great  activity,  free  to  penetrate 
.most  of  the  tissues,  and,  perhaps,  become  fixed  forms.  These 
processes  of  activity,  when  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  organs 
mentioned,  are  conducive  to  life  and  growth,  but  occurring  in 
the  allied  forms  that  Iiave  become  fixed,  as  the  corneal  branched 
cells,  the  connective-tissue  cells,  or  theendotlielial  cells,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  inaugurate  the  processes  of  disease  and 
death.  Thus  these  comparatively  indefinite  and  undifferen- 
tiated forms  of  protoplasm  may  be  said  to  be  keys  to  life  and 
death. 
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enclosed 


X  connective-tissue  capsule,  the 
peritoneum,  wliich  also  gives  off  secondary  folds,  or  duplica- 
I'lures,  called  ligaments,  by  wliich  the  organ  is  held  in  proper 
^connection  with  the  adjacent  parts.  Tlie  thickness  of  the  cap- 
^le  is  about  0.03  mm.,  and  its  free  surface  is  covered  with  the 
flattened  corpuscles  that  belong  to  serous  membranes  gener- 
ally. This  connective-tissue  covering  is  furthenuort;  composed 
tof  thin  laminae,  which  contain  a  large  number  of  elastic  fibres. 
lAt  the  transverse  fissure,  where  it  is  cuutiiuied  into  the  inte- 
Irior  of  the  organ,  the  same  character  is  maintained.  Here  it 
(encircles  vessels,  ducts,  and  nerves,  forming  the  so-called 
|IGUs3on*s  capsule,  which,  indeed,  with  its  minute  ramiJications, 
traverses  the  whole  interior  of  the  gland.  The  liver  contains, 
in  addition  to  the  glandular  substance,  blood-vessels,  lymplia- 
tics,  nerves,  and  gland-ducts,  the  whole  held  togetlier  by  the 
fmmework  of  connective  tissue  just  mentioned,  which  in  the 
human  species  is  but  imperfectly  devekjped, 
I  77ie  ftejyallc  lobules. — The  glandular  parench3'ma  consists 
of  the  so-called  hepatic  lobules,  which  in  the  human  liver  are 
not  completely  sepamted  from  one  another,  for  the  reason 
just  named.  In  some  of  the  lower  animuls,  however,  this  sepa- 
ration is  more  perfect.  In  tlie  hog's  liver,  for  example,  the 
septa  are  so  well  developed  that  the  lobules  are  plainly  recog- 
Ifnizable  by  the  naked  eye. 

To  isolate  the  human  lobules  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  ; 
but  it  can  be  accomplished  by  macerating  the  organ  in  water 
I  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours, 
i      These  lobules  are  also  known  as  the  hepatic  acinic  or  in- 
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svloi  of  the  liver.     Their  form  is  irregularly  polyhedral,  and 
they  usually  measure  about  4x1  mm.     At  their  bases  they  fl 
are  attached  to  short  twigs  of  tlie  hepatic  vein,  which  have  a 
tliickueas  of  from  0.03 — 0.U6  mm.,  and  traverse  the  lobules  in 
the  axes  of  their  long  diameters.     As  the  hepatic  vein  ascends  ■ 
through  tlie  lobule,  it  gives ofl  innumerable  capillary  brandies, 
almost  at  right  angles  to  its  course;.     Tli*^  latter  pursue  their 
way  to  the  periphery  of  the  lobule,  and  hence  have  a  radial  ■ 
direction,     Thest?  ca])illaries  further  subdivide  within  the  lob- 
ules, and  are  uuiti^d   to  each  other  by  transveree  branches,  ^ 
forming  a  network  with  small  meshes.     At  the  periphery  the  ■ 

capillaries  join  tlierarai- 
ficatious  of  the  portal  ^ 
vein.  Tile  latter  divides  ( 
within  the  liver  into  nu- 
merous branches,  which 
again  subdivide  at  the 
surfaces  of  the  lobules. 
Their  ultimat**  ramifica- 
tions form  the  boundary 
lines  between  adjoining 
hepatic  lobules,  and  it 
ia  for  this  reason  that 
they  have  been  called 
inlerloh  ular  velns^^  For 
a  similar  reason  the 
branches  of  the  hepatic  vein,  which  traverse  the  centres  of 
the  lobules,  have  been  called  intralobuhir  ^  or  central  teiM* 
(Fig.  80). 

The  interlobular  veins  are  contained  within  inieilohular  or 
inteTmediate  (Hering)  canals  ;  these  are  easily  demonstrable  in 
the  hog's  liver.  In  this  animal  the  adjoining  edges  of  three 
or  four  hepatic  lobules  combine  to  form  a  canal  which  con- 
tains the  interlobular  vessels.  The  latter  are  surrounded  by 
connective  tissue,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  septa 
betwe<Mi  the  lobules.  In  the  hutiiiui  liver  there  is  a  simihir 
arrangement,  but  in  it  the  septa  of  connective  tissue  do  not 
completely  separate  the  lobules,  and,  excepting  at  the  inte^ 


7to.  bo.— Iniecied  Dtct  of  mbblk,  Bhoirtar  branohes  to 
fKirUU  vein,  capUlArlea,  aod  Uie  bepatlc  reliu  la  Lba  otdicrw  of 
two  lubiiloa.    Prey. 


« 


>  Kienmn:  PhiloBoph.  Tr&nB..  1883. 

'  VeiuD  Cdutrales,  Krugcaberg,  Miillei'B  ArohiT,  1843. 
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lobular  canals,  the  pareachjma  of  contiguous  lobules  appeai*&) 
to  coalesce. 

JTevertheless,  the  substance  of  the  huitiun  liver  can  be  di- 
vided into  distinct  lobules,  and  the  tenniiiul  branches  of  the 
portal  veins  maybe  regarded  as  their  natural  boundaries  (Pigs. 
tj  and  87).  Starting  with  the  portal  veins,  tlierefore,  the  course 
of  the  blood  is  as  follows  :  portal  veins,  interlobular  veins,  cap- 
illaries, intralobuhir  veins,  hepatic  veins,  and  inferior  vena 
cava. 


Sablobolar  veins,  acconlinfif  to  Kieman,  are  such  branches  of  the  hepatio 
[vein  aa  are  placed  nuder  the  basea  of  several  lobules,  and  collect  the  blood 
Ffrom  their  central  veins. 


Z^^, 


The  liver  may  be  injected  either  tlirough  the  portal  or  he- 

Ipatic  veins,  or  through  both.      Good  specimens  may  be  ob- 
tained by  injecting  the  fresh  liver  of  a  dog  or  rabbit  with 

I  carmine  -  gelatine    through 

I  the  portal  vein,  then  inject- 
ing fluid  Berlin  blue  into  the 
hepatic  vein,  and  afterward 
hardening  the  organ  in  aico- 

I  hoi.     The  central  vein  and 

;  adjacentcapillarieswill  thus 
be  tilled  with  a  blue  mass, 
while  the  interlobular  and 
portal  veins,  with  the  per- 
ipheral capillaries,  will  con- 

ftain  the  transparent  red 
mass. 

The  color  of  the  cut  sur- 

I  face  of  the  liver  in  its  natu- 
ral condition  is  of  a  uniform  reddish  brown  tint,  and  its  lobular 
structure  is  not  readily  made  out.     Usually,  however,  we  tind 
two  shades  or  gradations  in  color;  one,  corresponding  to  the 
central  veins  of  the  lobules,  is  of  a  dark  red  ;  the  other,  corre- 
sponding to  the  periphery  of  the  lobules,  is  a  lighter  and  yel- 
lowish red- 
■       Occasionally  these  conditions  are  found  to  be  reversed, 
"  and  the  difference  of  color  is  due  to  th**  fact  that  after  death 
the  central  and  other  hepatic  veins  are  lilKd  with  blood,  while 
the  portal  and   its  branches  are  empty  ;  and  also  because 


Pio.  81. — Tiunn'^rw  wction  of  »  btiinaii   loboll^ 
abowing^  openlDg  tat  oentimt  rcdn.     Eoker. 
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the  deposit  of  bile-pigment  takes  place  at  the  centres  of  the 
lobules  about  the  intralobular  vyins  ;  whereas  a  fatty  infiltiHr 
tiou,  such  as  may  occur  in  normal  livers,  takes  place  at  the 
periphery.  Not  uncommonly  the  yellowish  red  color  at  the 
boundary  of  the  lobules  exists  under  the  form  of  delicate 
'markings,  which  are  nothing  more  than  the  empty  interlobular 
branches  of  the  portal  vein, 

KJeman  occasionally  observed  ia  young  Bubjects  that  the  portal  rein  vu 
distended  with  blood,  wliile  the  licpatic  vein  was  empty.  Iii  such  cases  tha 
periphery  of  the  lobules  was  of  a  darker  color  than  their  oentrea. 

Tlie  Mood-vcssels  of  the  liver. — These  have  been  partly  de- 
scribed above.  The  hepatic  artery,  and  ducts,  and  portal  vein 
enter  the  liver  at  the  transverse  iigsure,  enclosed  within  Glis- 
son's  capsule,  and  continuously  subdivide  as  they  push  their  | 
ivay  through  the  parenchyma.  The  subdivisions  of  the  portal 
vein  never  anastomose,  but  are  distributed  around  the  surfaces  , 
of  the  lobules,  foraiing  their  boundaries-  At  the  periphery 
they  bi^ak  up  into  capillaries  which  entt»r  the  lobules.  These 
are  about  0.02  mm.  in  diameter,  and  form  a  network,  the  i 
meshes  of  wliich  are  scarcely  wider  than  eapiUaries.  Within  the 
lobule  the  capillaries  unite  to  form  the  central  vein,  and  these 
then  empty  into  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein.  The  subdivi- 
sions of  the  hepatic  vein  are  also  devoid  of  anastomoses,  but 
after  traversing  the  ])osterior  portion  of  the  liver  in  canals 
(which  they  embrace  closely),  unite  to  form  the  hepatic  vein. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  latter  vein  is  the  fact  that  its  larger 
branches  give  off  successively  small  lateral  twigs,  which  enter 
the  bases  of  the  neighboring  lobules,  so  that  after  dividing  J 
Buch  a  branch  lengthwise  it  would  seem  to  be  pierced  by  small  B 
circular  openings,  which  are  tlie  orifices  of  the  lateral  branches. 

Not  unfrequently  a  centml  (hepatic)  vein  will  divide  into 
two  branches  within  a  lobule,  in  which  case  the  latter  seems 
to  possess  two  apices,  which  become  joined  together  as  we  ap- 
proach its  base.    The  connection  between  the  portal  and  hej)atic  H 
veins  takes  place  only  through  their  capillaries.  •" 

The  7iepa(ic  artery  is  comparatively  small.  It  enters  the 
liver  together  with  the  duct  and  portal  vein,  and  at  once  breaks 
up  into  branches,  which,  anastomosing  with  each  other,  form  a 
large-mesiied  network.  The  arterial  branches  are  distributed 
to  the  vessels  mentioned,  which  they  enclose,  and  also  to  tlio 
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connective  tissue  which  surrounds  the  latter.   The  hepatic  arte- 
ijy  also  gives  oil  nutrient  branches  which  supply  its  own  walls, 
lind  small  twigs,  which,  piercing  the  substance  of  the  liver  be- 
Itween   the  lobules,  supply  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein. 
[The  ultimate  branches  of  the  artery  are  contained  within  the 
[interlobular  canals,  and  breakup  into  capillaries  at  the  peri- 
phery of  the  lobules,  which  they  traverse  fur  a  short  distance 
to  form  a  distinct  network.    There  is  no  communicaLion  between 
the  intralobular  capillaries  of  the  hepatic  artery  and  those  of 
the  portal  vein.     Tlie  former  seem  destined  to  supply  the  ud- 
[jacent  vessels,  and  probably  the  small  amount  of  intralobular 
1  connective  tissue  to  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

It  has  been  thoaght  by  some  (Chroaszewskl,  Bindfleisch,  and  others)  that  the 
[tepillAries  of  the  hepatic  artery  end  midway  between  the  interlobulur  and  cen- 
Lk«I  veins,  within  the  lobule.  Beale  and  Kieman  have  noticed  that  an  arterial 
ikmicli  here  and  there  enters  a  lobule ;  whUo  Thoile,  Da  via,  aud  others  describe 
I  %  CApiliary  network  about  the  periphery  of  the  lobuies. 

Finally,  branches  of  0.05  to  0.1  mm.  in  diameter  are  dis- 
[tribnted  to  thi?  capsule  of  the  liver,  wh^re  the^y  br^ak  up  into 
[capillaries,  radiating  in  all  diitictions  and  anastomosing^  with 
[each  other  to  form  a  large-meshed  network,  which  conimuni- 
Icates  with  the  capillaries  of  the  phrenic,  manunarv,  and  supra- 
iTenal  arteries.  This  plexus  empties  into  small  twigs,  the  so- 
lealled  inner  roots  of  the  portal  vein. 

The  capillaries  of  the  liver  may  be  injected  either  through 
I  the  hepatic  or  portal  vein,  or  both,  as  before  stated.  For  in- 
(jecting  the  hepatic  artery  the  author  prefers  his  cold  solution 
jof  carmine-glycerine,'  The  gland  to  be  injected  must  be  as 
Ifresh  as  possible.  If,  for  example*  a  dog  be  selected  for  this 
purpose,  the  abdomen  should  be  opened  and  the  animal  allowed 
Ito  bleed  to  death  by  section  of  the  vena  cava.  Now  introduce 
ito  the  hepatic  artery  the  canula  of  a  syringe  Hlh^d  with  the 
Icarmine-glycerine,  secure  it  in  place  and  inject.  Harden  tlie 
lorgan  in  alcohol,  cut  sections,  and  niouut  in  balsam.  The  liver 
[will  not  be  uniformly  injected,  and  only  those  j)ortions  can  be 
^utilized  in  which  the  injected  mass  seems  to  be  widely  diffused. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  artery,  the  hepatic  vein  be  injected 
lirith  a  bine  colored  mass,  beautiful  results  may  be  obtained. 
I  Sections  in  which  the  lobules  are  cut  transversely  show  the 
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central  veins  occupying  the  position  of  the  axes  of  the  lobules 
and  the  capillaries,  purnuiug  a  radial  course  and  anastomosinj 
witli  each  other  by  transverse  commtinications. 

Since  the  capillaries   successively  divide   froiu  the  centre 
toward  theperipliery,  it  follows  that  they  are  much  less  numer- 
ous at  the  foruuT  than  at  the  latter  point.     A  section  throngi 
the  long  axis  of  an  acinus  will  show  that  the  central  vein 
divided  lengtliwist*,  and  that  the  capillaries  are  givon  off  fro 
it  almost  at  right  angles  to  its  course. 

Nearer  the  summit  of  the  lobule,  however,  the  central  vein 
is  seen  to  break  up  into  diverging  capillaries.  If  the  section 
has  been  made  to  one  side  of  the  central  vein,  but  yet  parallel 
with  its  axis,  many  capillaries  will  be  cut  across,  more  or  lesa. 
transversely,  and  will  then  appear  as  small,  circular,  or  ov 
rings. 

Tlie  connecthe  tissue  of  the  litter, — Glisson's  cupsule 
formed  of  longitudinal  bundles  of  connective  tissue  which 

loosely   interwoven.     It   ser>eai 
to  bind   together    the    hepatic 
artery,  portal  vehi,  and  hepatii 
V  /\i  V//^\Ly  tW  duct,   and   also   tills   out    thi 

"N\^^-^l^  small  spaces  left   between  the' 

'^  ramiHcations  of    these   vessels] 

(Fig.  S2).  Sections  from  a  liverJ 
hardened  in  chromic  acid  or 
alcoliol,  and  immersed  in  a  di- 
lute solution  of  caustic  potassa^ 
or  simply  pencilled,  show  tin 
connective  tissue  well.  About 
the  hepatic  vein  it  is  thin  and 
dense,  and  firmly  united  to  the  glandular  structure,  so  that 
when  rut  transversely  tliese  vessels  appear  to  gap**.  In  the 
camel  the  conn*<ttive  tissue  is  greatly  developed,'  even  more  so 
than  in  the  hog.  The  interlobular  septa  are  very  dense  aui 
fibrillated  ;  in  the  interior  of  the  lobule  the  connective  tlssaa 
has  a  lanit'llar  structure. 


■r- 


<o 


'^M 


7io.  n.  -Conneotlre  tlame  of  a  rhild's  llvvr, 

cmplIlRry  vp^mcIp  cnniBlninp  n  f«»w  hl<KKl-(Clotinip«  ; 
ft.  ft,  wjnnprtivp-tliwiie  tlbrilii;  c,  c,  Uviir  oetls  not 
removed  b/  peocilling.     Fny. 


Aooortling  to  Ewald  and  Knolinc,  minute  bandies  of  fibrous  tissne  extend 
beyond  bUis  interlobnlar  connective  tlaaae,  and  piercing  the  lobules  eventnAllj 
fiuxTound  the  centrftl  veins. 


'  Tamer,  Wm.,  Journal  of  Anat  and  FbjB.,  YoL  XL,  p.  3, 
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Tlie  liner-cells. — The  liver-cells  are  found  lying  within  the 
leshes  of  the  capillary  network  of  the  lobules.  If  wo  bear  in 
lind  the  shape  of  the  intralobulnr  capillary  reticulum,  the 
arrangement  of  tlie  hepatic  cells  will  be  readily  understood. 
The  meshes  of  the  capillary  network  have  about  the  same 
diameter  as  the  capillaries  tliemselves.  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  cells  which  occupy  these  meshes  must  also  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  reticulum.  But  inasmuch  as  the  vascular  meshes 
contain  two  or  three  liver-cells,  it  is  evident  that  two  neighbor- 
ing capillaries  must  be  separated  from  each  other  by  at  least 
one  liver-cell.     Hence,  in  sections  where  the  capillaries  are  cut 

Itransversel}',  their  circular  openings  will  be  surround»'d  by  a 
ring  of  liver-cells,  or  a  circle  of  capillaries  will  enclose  a  mass 
of  glandular  substance-  In  sections  which  cut  the  central 
vein  transversely  the  radiating  capillaries  will  enclose  radiat- 
ing rows  of  liver-cells,  (See  Fig.  81.)  These  are  either  joined 
to  one  another  by  the  intervention  of  other  liver-cells,  or 
they  are  separated  from  one  another  by  transverse  capillary 
branches. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  sections  where  the  central  vein  is  cnt 
lengthwise,  the  (nearly)  parallel  intralobular  capillaries  will  ap- 
pear separated  from  one  another  by  correspond- 
ing rows  of  liver-cells.  The  glandular  substance 
of  the  liver  would  then  be  composed  of  small, 
solid  columns  or  rows  of  cells  united  to  each 
other  by  other  cells,  thus  forming  one  connected 
mass,  and  containing  within  its  meshes  the  cap- 

Iillary  network.  In  the  fresh  state  the  liver-cells 
appear  as  spherical  or  egg-shaped  bodies,  usu- 
ally presenting  facets.  They  are  somewhat  flat- 
tened by  being  pressed  against  one  another  (Fig. 
83).  Corpuscles  possessing  .processes  are  some- 
times found. 
B       The  hepatic  cells  are  about  0.013—0.02  mm. 

in  diameter,  and  possess  one  or  two  nu<il>n,'  whicli  aregr*ner- 

ally  spherical,  although  they  occasionally  appear  to  l)e  liat- 

rtened;   the  diameter  is  0.006— 0.007  mm.      The  liver-cells  do 

not  possess  any  membrana  propria,  but  a  hardened  boundary 

[layer  seems  to  exist  in  its  place.     It  is  probable  also  that  the 


Fro.  88.  —  Hnmaa 

llTer-€eIU:a.  wlthniii' 
f(\o  nacletu:  6,  with 
double  nudeu-i.    Pr«/. 


'  Occasionally  three  or  fire  nuclei,  especially  in  yoang  subjecU  (Bea^e). 
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cells  are  bound  together  by  a  colloid  substance,  although  this 
is  a  point  which  has  not  yet  been  delinitely  settled.  ■ 

Sectiona  of  a  dog'e  Lirer,  immersed  for  a  abort  time  in  dilute  osmic  acid,  will 
O0©a«ionally  exhibit  ft  brown  or  black  tracing  between  adjoining  cells, 
sure  on  the  cover  gltisa  will  part  them  and  leave  the  darkene<l  material  free 
the  field  of  viaioa.    I  have  satisfied  myself  that  this  tracing  is  not  of  a  ne 
biliary  dact,  or  connective-tissue  fibril ;  it  i»  either  a  portion  of  the  bound 
layer  of  a  Uvor-cell,  or,  as  I  suppose,  a  colloid  aubatanco  between  two  cell 
This  appearance,  however,  is  not  constant. 

The  protoplasm  is  of  a  dark  brownish  or  greenish  color. 
is  viscid,  and  contains  numerous  granules  of  small  size,  in  ad^ 
dition  to  smaller  or  larger  fat-droplets,'  In  li\-ers  hardened  bj 
chromic  acid  or  alcohol,  the  shrinkage  of  the  cells  causes  then 
to  appear  polyhedral,  and  they  also  seem  much  darker  than  in 
the  fresh  state.  II  tlie  portal  or  hepatic  vein  has  lieen  injected 
the  cells  will  show  distinct  indentations  produced  by  the  dia 
tended  capillaries. 

When  liver-cells  are  treated  with  diluted  acetic  acid,  theii 
protoplasm  becomes  pale,  while  their  nuclei  are  rendered  mor 
conspicuous.  In  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potassa  the  cell^ 
swell  up,  become  rounded,  and  are  finally  dissolved.  With 
water  they  also  swell  up,  become  paler  and  nioi-e  rounded,  and 
at  lensrth  disintegrate.  In  the  fresh  state,  by  the  addition  of 
an  indifferent  Huid  (i  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  sodiura,j 
or  iodized  serum),  the  liver-cells  are  said  to  show  protoplasmic 
movt^ments.  The  granular  substance  of  the  liver-cells  hafl 
been  shown  (by  Sell  iff,  in  frogs,  and  by  Nasse,  in  certain  mam^ 
malin)  to  consist  of  an  animal  amyJum^  which  is  converted  into 
sugar  through  the  agency  of  a  peculiar  ferment. 

The  fat-droplets  may  be  either  small  in  number  and  size  or^ 
quite  numerous  and  large.  Not  infrequently  they  coalesce  \o 
form  larger  fat-globules.  In  the  so-called  fatty  inliltration  they 
are  very  large,  and  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  cells.  The 
nuclei  are  granular,  and  where  two  or  more  of  them  occupy 
the  same  cell,  they  may  apparently  be  united  to  each  other.    ■ 

I  According  to  Knpffer  and  Klein  the  tubBtance  of  the  oelU  is  composed  of  A 
honcj'combed  network,  >>,,  an  intraoellalar  retictilum,  Klein  anys  the  nnclens  ift  Un- 
ited by  a  thin  membrane,  and  inolndes  an  intranuclear  network,  containinir  o<x«- 
sionally  one  or  two  nacleoli.  The  intmnaolear  network  is  in  continuity  vdth  tb« 
intracellular  one,  nud  the  network  of  cxmtignouH  cells  are  in  connection  with  one 
another  (Klein  and  Smith  :  Atlaa  of  Histology). 
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Dhriaion  of  a  naclens,  as  described  by  K(}lliker,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
confirm.  When  two  nnclei  are  placed  in  contact,  tbere  may  be  an  appear- 
&nce  of  division,  bat  the  actual  process  is  not  easy  to  see. 

Thin  liver  sections  may  be  Btainpd  either  in  carmine  fluid  or 
hffmatoxylon,  and  preserved  in  glyct^Tine  or  balsam. 

The  larger  blle-diicls.—\.ly  f(»r  tlie  sake  of  oonvi-ni^'nce,  we 
imagine  that  the  hepatic  duct  enters  the  liver  to  be  distributed 
to  its  substance,  we  may  describe  it  as  giving  off  two  juirnary 
branches  at  the  transverse  fissure,  one  passing  to  the  right 
lobe,  the  other  to  the  left.  As  these  branches  continue  their 
course,  following  the  subdivisions  of  the  he])atic  artery  and 
portal  vein,  they  also  undergo  successive  divisions,  and  at 
length  enter  the  interlobular  canals.  In  this  position  their 
diameter  varies  between  0.(>2  and  0.03  mm. 

The  primary  branches  do  not,  however,  pass  unchanged 
into  the  liver  tissue.  They  ramify  even  before  entering  the 
gland,  but  such  vessels  are  distributed  only  to  Ihe  under 
surface  (Henle).  Other  biliary  ducts,  given  off  in  ihe  trans- 
verse fissure,  form  a  network  on  the  upper  surface,  as  may  be 
'  demonstiated  by  injecting  the  hepatic  duct  with  carmine-gly- 
cerine. The  branches  of  these  networks  tlien  enter  the  liver- 
tissne  and  ramify  throughout  it,  following  the  subdivisions  of 
the  hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein. 

As  the  divisions  of  tlie  hepatic  duct  diminish  in  size,  the 
thickness  of  their  walls  undergoes  proportionate  diminution. 
Tlie  tmnk  of  the  hepatic  duct  comprises  an  internal  layer 
measuring  0.15  mm.  in  thickness,  and  an  external  layer  of  0.2 
— 0.3  mm.  Both  of  these  coats  are  composed,  according  to 
Henle,  of  interlacing  connective-tissue  bundles,  in  which  elas- 
tic fibres  are  freely  interniixed.  These  ducts  have  an  internal 
lining  of  cylindrical  epithelium,  which  is  0,05  mm.  in  height. 
Even  where  the  branches  measure  only  0,2  mm.  in  diameter 
they  have  cylindrical  epithelium  surrounded  by  a  single  layer 
of  connective  tissue  longitudinally  disposed,  in  which  there 
|are  also  muscle-corpuscles,  distinguished  by  their  long,  rod- 
iiaped  nuclei  (Heidenhain).  The  most  minute  biliary  pas- 
ses consist  of  a  structureless  membrana  propria,  which  is 
flined  with  flattened  cylindrical  epitlielia. 

Glands  of  ihe  dncts. — In  the  trunk  of  the  he]iatic  duct  and 
its  subdivisions,  down  to  those  branches  of  wliicli  the  diameter 
is  not  less  than  0,5  mm.,  the  mucous  membrane  is  provided 
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with  numerous  irregular  excavations,  measnring  0.16 — 0.3  in!iL 

in  their  long  diameter.     In  this  trunk  there  occur  also  a  greafl 
number  of  pores  or  orifices,  whicli,  on  examination,  prove  to 
be  the  mouths  of  the  passages  leading  from  simple  and  com-j 
pound  gland  like  bodies,  the  so-called  glands  of  the  bile-ducta 
The  simple  glands  consist  merely  of  single  vesicles,  or  alveoli,^ 
with  afTer^nt  passages,  all  of  which  are  imbedded  in   the  mai 
cous  membrane  ;  or  of  two  or  mere  vesicles  with  a  single  paa 
sage.    The  compound  glands  are  formed  bj  the  union  of  two 
or  more  simple  ones,  wliich  have  a  common  passage.     They  ar 
quite  large,  and  their  expanded  portions  lie  on  the  outer  sur-^ 
face  of  the  hepatic  duct.     When  filled  by  injection  with  gela* 
tine  they  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.    The  passages  pierce 
the  walls  of  the  duct  at  an  acute  angle,  pursuing  a  cours 
within  its  walls,  nearly  parallel  to  the  duct  itself  ;  the  opening 
into  tlie  raucous  membrane  is  therefore  quite  a  distance  from^ 
the  gland- vesicles.    According  to  Ilenle,  these  compound  giant] 
are  not  found  in  the  larger  branches  of  the  hepatic  duct,  buJj 
they  occur  frequently  in  the  network  of   bile-di;cts  situate 
in  the  transverse  fissure.     Allusion  has  already  been  made  to* 
them.    The  vesicles  measure  0.04  mm,  in  diameter,  and,  like  the 
excavations  in  the  larger  branches  of  the  duct,  are  lined  witha^ 
cylindrical  epithelium,  in  no  way  differing  from   that  of  the" 
duct  itsetf ;  the  aflferent  passages  also  possess  the  same  kind 
of  epithelinm. 

Strnrtnres  allied  to  these  excavations  and  glands  occur  in 
small  number  in  tlie  bile-ducts' which  are  found  in  the  liga- 
mentum  triangulare  and  on  the  diaphnigm,  where  they  appear 
as  villous  prominences  on  the  duct- walls. 

According  to  Thoilo,  Wohor,  and  others,  tbese  bilo-dncts  represent  the  lut 
vestiges  of  an  atrophied  liver  anbataace,  the  existence  of  which  dates  back  to 
infancy,  or  perhaps  to  ftutallife. 


The  excavations  in  the  larger  branches  are  either  simple 
diverticula  of  the  internal  walls,  or  the  openings  of  lateral  bile- 
ducts;  the  punctate  pores  are  the  orifices  of  the  outlet  pas^ 
sages  of  duct-glands. 

Capillary  bile-ducts. — When  the  larger  bile-ducts,  by  co 
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tinuons  subdivision,  have  at  length  reached  the  interlobular 
canals,  in  conjunction  with  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  and 
beptic  artery,  they  send  capillary  branches  witliin  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lobule,  and  thus  form  an  intralobular  network. 
These  capillary  ducts  are  of  extreme  delicacy,  measuring  only 
from  O.UOl  to  0.0012  mm. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  them  fnlly  they  should  be  filled  by 
natural  injection.    The  substance  to  be  employed  for  this  pur- 
jx)se  is  a  solution  of  pure  indigo-carmine.     The  animal  serving 
for  injection  (rabbit  or  dog)  should  be  secured  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  chapter  on  the  Kidney,  where  all  the  neces- 
sary manipulations  are  fully  detailed.     The  best  results  are 
I  obtained  b}'  injecting  a  cold,   saturated  solution  of  indigo- 
carmine  into  the  external  jugular  vein,  directing  the  stream 
toward  the  periphery  (brain) ;  5  or  10  ctgms.  are  to  be  injected 
at  intervals  of  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  and  the  injection  con- 
tinued until  from  25  to  5J  ctgms.  have  been  used,  the  amount 
Tarying  according  to  the  size  of  the  aniraah    It  takes  a  longer 
time  for  the  elimination  of  indigo-cannine  through  the  capillary 
bile-ducts  than  for  the  same  ]}rocess  by  way  of  the  renal  tubules, 
and  a  larger  amount  of  solution  will  therefore  have  to  be  em- 
ployed.   As  soon  as  large  quantities  of  the  indigo  solution  have 
»been  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  the  animal  becomes  uncon- 
Bcioas  and  there  is  a  decrease  of  temperature;  hence,  it  should 
be  covered  over  with  layers  of  cotton-batting.    After  a  variable 
«  lime  (three  to  twelve  hours)  the  animal  is  killed  in  the  follow- 
^ing  manner  ;   The  abdomen  is  opened  and  the  canula  of  a  large 
eyringe  filled  with  absolute  alcohol  secured  in  the  lumen  of  the 
portal  vein ;  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  then  cut  across  above  the 
entrance  of  the  hepatic  vein,  and  the  piston  of  the  syringe 
pushed  home.     The  liver,  which  before  was  of  a  uniform  blue 

I  color,  now  presents  a  marbled  appearance,  not  unlike  that  of 
inalachite. 
f  Or,  the  portal  vein  may  be  injected  with  the  writer's  carmine- 
glycerine,  the  vena  cava  having  been  divided  as  above.  In 
either  case  the  liver  is  to  be  removed  at  once  and  placed  in  a 
vessel  containing  absolute  alcohol,  and  while  immersed  in  that 
fluid  cut  into  small  fragments.  Sections  may  then  be  made  in 
^a  few  hours. 

B       The  arrangement  of  the  bile-capillaries  differs  in  different 
~  animals.    In  the  rabbit,  for  instance,  they  lie  between  the  ad- 
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joining  surfaces  of  two  contiguous  cells,  and  rarely  in  tbe 
canals  formed  by  tlie  edges  of  three  or  more  cells  {Hering  *).  So 
that  while  the  blood-capillaries  occupy  tlie  canals  previously 
described,  the  bile-capillaries  form  an  independent  network  be- 
tween the  boundary  surfaces  of  the  liver-cells  (Figs.  84  and  85). 
In  cross  sections  they  may  be  seen,  appearing  as  small,  circular 


^^•^ 
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Pio  84.  Fxo.  S6. 

Fio«.  B4  and  86.— Injectvd  llrer  of  rabbit.    TTie  narrnw.  retlnilat«d  Mlp-oapiltarlea  iu«  i 
kmgltndhml.  the  bntader  bUiod-oaplItAriw  with  cranswn^  llnea.     Within  tha  buuncUrf  linv  or  I  . 
two  oontifrunuN  trellii  th«  orun-awtton  of  a  btle-caplUary  In  ncvu  an  ■  dark  spot  or  point     Tbv  ttvcr  e 
eontaln  nnoor  twonucleL     In  P\a.  S4,  tbe  bll»-0HpUlarlea  am  allgtitljr  dintunilod  b;  the  arUflolal  liij« 
UoQ ;  In  KlK.  SB.  marlcedly  «>.    Uczlng. 

openings  between  the  cells,  while  in  longitudinal  sections  they 
present  a  linear  arrangement  (Figs.  85  and  86).  In  the  dog 
this  arrangement  is  the  same,  only  here  the  bile-capillaries 
occur  more  frequently  in  the  canals  formed  by  the  edges  of  tbe 
liver  cells. 

AcconliDg^  to  Hering,  both  in  rabbits'  and  clogs'  livers  the  blood-capillaries 
are  seiiaratod  from  the  bile-capillaries  by  the  intervention  of  at  least  one  liver- 
cell.  Livers  in  which  the  bile-eapillariea  have  been  injected  bj  the  natnnl 
method  with  indigo-cannine  do  not  always  demonstrate  this.  And  here  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  in  artificial  or  forced  injections  of  the  bile-capillaries  they 
are  always  distended  beyond  their  nataral  diameters.'  j 


'  Hering  :  Ueber  den  Baa  der  Wirbeltbierleber,  and  artiole  on  Uver  In  &tr{eket*tf 
Manual. 

^  Compare  Fign.  64  and  80,  aft^r  Herinp:.  Even  in  Fig.  8-i  the  bile-capillariosaJ* 
larger  than  they  oagbt  to  be.  In  nn  article  on  the  liver  by  Dr.  W.  G  Davin.  in  the 
Aroer.  Jour.  Med,  80L.1  Vol.  LXX\'III.,  tbo  diatentioD  of  the  oapiUarias  la  exceMire. 
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By  conjoined  natural  injection  of   tliw  bile-capillaries  and 
artificial  injection  of  the  portal  system  with  carrnine-trlycerine 
by  the  methods  above  detailed,  very  gratifying  results  are  ob- 
tained.    Care  must  be  taken, 
however,  not  to  use  too  much 
force  during  the  process  of  in- 
jection, and   only    such  por- 
tions of  the  liver  should  be 
chosen  for  sections  as  sliow, 
by  their  red  color,   a  perfect 
tilling  of  the  portal  branches. 

While  the  elimination  of 
the  indigo-carmine  is  taking 
phice  within  the  liver  of  the 
living  animal,  the  bile-capilla- 
ries probably  contain  the  salt 
in  a  soluble  form.  The  addi- 
tion of  absolute  alcohol  at 
once  precipitates  this  color- 
ing reagent  in  the  form  of 
exceedingly  fine  stellate  crys- 
tals, or  as  finely  granular  mat- 
ter, which  may  in  some  meas- 
ure account  for  the  angular 
character  of  the  biliary  capil- 
laries, as  seen  in  such  specimens.  Gentle  curves,  such  as  are 
represented  in  Fig*  85,  never  appear.  The  constrin^ing  action 
of  the  alcohol  on  the  liver-cells  has  nnqnestionabi}'  some  eflFect, 
and  therefore  modifies  the  normnl  apjiearance. 

Natural  injections  further  show  the  great  preponderance  of 
tlie  biliary-  over  the  blood-capillaries.  In  the  liver  of  a  dog, 
for  instance,  each  liver-cell  seems  suspended  within  two  or 
three  (rarely  four)  bile-capillaries,  and  where  the  latter  are 


Pio.  efi.— LItct  of  a  tbrrr-montha'  chHd,  hard- 
ened in  chrumlc  «cld.  The  c&piUnriefi  are  flilod  wUb 
red  blood-corpusclea^indlcrated  by  oolorlrnarinifsl  and 
ft  few  leiicorfU-a.  The  rrvm  apcUonorft  bit«M«|iiUar7 
ta  shown  within  the  iKnindarx  line  of  any  two  con- 
clKiK>aa  orlls.  A  rimilar  orow  wctifm  It  shown  la 
the  atnal  (ormrd  by  Chne  adjoining  liTer-ct41t. 
Hering. 


One  need  only  compare  Fiff.  8  In  Dayis^a  article  with  Fig.  84  of  Hering'R,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  a  good  illustration. 

The  first  to  degcrihe  the  intralobular  network  of  bile-capillflriG*  were  Andrejevic 
(TTeber  der  feineren  Bnu  der  Leber.  Wiener  Sitznngsbericht.  1801)  and  MftcGillavry  | 
(Zor  Anat  d.  Leber.  Wiener  SitBunpsbericbt.  1804).  ChronsMJwBki  was  the  ar«t  to 
inject  the  bile-oapillariefl  bynatur  J  injection  (Virchow's  Arohiv.  Bd.  \iTy.  MacOillavry 
Chronsxewaki,  Badge,  and  others,  described  the  bile-capillaries  as  possessing  true 
walls. 
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FlO.  87.— Capflliuy  bne-dnrt*  of  ft  rftbMt, 
dUtandcd  by  artfflciai  Uii«ctiitn  :  1.  b  portion 
of  a  lobule  ;  a,  oentrml  v«ln  :  h.  fr,  Interlobiitar 
\eln.K  ;  4*.  c.  blle-dncu  ;  d,  d,  bloort  caplllajiiM : 
«, «,  bilfr-opilliuic*. 


joined  together  the  calibre  of  the  capillary  is  markedly  in- 
creased. Sections  made  parallel  to  the  external  surface  of  thi 
liver,  inimediately  under  the  capsule,  generally  cut  the  ceucn 

vein  ti-ansversely,  and  such  seC' 
tions  show  that  the  bile-capillari 
possess  a  somewhat  radial  ecu 
(Fig.  87).  Human  livers  can  rarel 
he  obtained  iu  a  fresh  state,  an 
examinations  of  their  bile-capi 
laries  are  therefore  attended  wit 
difficulty. 

Do  the  hile-capiUoTies  posses, 
walls  of  tJieir  own  t — This  quei 
tion   must    be    answered    in    thi 
affiiTnative.      In  specimens  whe; 
the  bik*  capillaries  have  been  in-j 
jected    by   the   natural   method, 
cross  sections  of  such  capillari 
will  demonstrate,  with  liigh  pow- 
ers, that  tliere  is  a  dot  of  blue  indigo-carmine  surrounded  b; 
n  distinct  circle  which  is  perfectly  transparent  and  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  somewhat  yellowish  color  of  the  adjoining 
liver-cells.     (See  Fig.  ^.)     It  is  more  difficult  to  see  this  i; 
sections  which  cut  the  capillaries  in  theu*  longitudinal  dia 
eters,   but  where   two  or    more  capil- 
laries unite  this   halo    is  again  seen. 
That  this  appearance  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  true  wall  seems  clear,  but  all 
doubts  will  be  dispelled  by  watching 
the  diffasi(»n  which  takes  place  in  such 
a  section  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  water  under  llie  cover  glass.      The 
indigo-carmine    becomes    dissolved    in 
the  water,  forming  a  deep  blue  liquid 
which  stains  the  surrounding  cells  and 
vessels    of   a    uniform    color.      While 
watching  a  blle-ca}ullary   during    the 
progress  of  this  action  it  appears  to 
stand  out  more  prominently  than  before,  and  its  walls  beci 
more  distinct.     In  a  few  moments  the  c<^lls  will  have  become 
swollen  by  the  imbibition  of  water,  and  the  picture  gradually 


! 


oral  laj«cUon  of  ImIm  <n^_ 
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THE   LIVER   AND   BILIARY   APPARATUS. 

fades,  until  at  length  it  would  be  difficult  to  even  locate  the 
original  seat  of  the  capillary.  I  have  verified  this  over  and 
over  again.  The  capillary  walls  seem  to  be  structureless ;  at 
least  with  a  power  of  1,400  diameters  I  have  been  unable  to 
detect  any  structure.  The  membrana  propria  of  the  inter-' 
lobular  bile-ducts  is  continued  on  to  the  capillaries  within  the 
lobule. 


I 


Hering,  Henle.  and  others  do  not  believe  that  the  bile-capiUfiriea 
wftlls  of  their  ova,  but  suppose  them  to  be  contained  within  the  boundaiy 
SQxiace  of  the  Uvor-cells,  the  hitter  taking  the  pUoe  of  the  epithelium  of  the 
interlobnl&r  bile-ducts.  Henle  farther  quotes  Schweigger-Seidel  (in  the  Archiv 
fiirpftih.  Anar  nnd  Ph*f«,,  XXVII.,  505,  18(>3j,  who  injected  the  bile-capillariea 
with  faintly  colored  gelatine,  and  ehowed  that  bj  warming  the  slide  the  gehv- 
kine  dissolved  without  leaving  auj  residue  whatever.  From  what  has  been 
Mid  of  artilicial  injectionn,  and  recognizing  tlie  extreme  deUcacy  of  the  bile-cap- 
iUaries,  it  ia  not  surprifting  that  this  result  was  obtained  aft^r  injecting  a  warm 
Rolntion  of  gelatine  into  the  oapillariea.  Tlie  walls  of  tlieso  capillaries  are 
homogeneous  and  excee<lingly  delicate,  so  that  they  are  destroyed  by  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  heat*  Very  soon  after  death  they  undergo  a  sort  of  liqueCac- 
tion^  and  what  was  before  a  vessel  with  true  walls  is  now  an  open  channel, 
throogh  which  an  artificial  fluid  can  be  mode  to  force  its  way. 

At  first  the  elimination  of  tlie  indigo-carmine  takes  place 
in  the  bile-capillaries  on  the  external  border  of  the  lobule, 
and  somewhat  later  the  capillaries  about  the  central  vein  be- 
come filled.  Neither  the  protoplasm  of  the  liver-cells  nor  their 
nuclei  ever  become  stained  with  the  blue  solution  during  the 
process  of  elimination  ;  such  coloring  would  be  the  result  of 
post-mortem  diffusion.  But  the  cylindrical  epithelium  of  the 
glands  is  colored  blue,  and  indubitably  these  glands  excrete 
the  indigo-carmine,  as  do  the  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubules  of 
the  kidriey.  Whether  they  secrete  any  substance  during  life, 
or  what  that  substance  may  be,  has  not  yet  been  determined. 


^eile,  Eolliker,  and  Eieman  suppose  that  these  glands  secrete  a  mucous 
substance  which  becomes  mixe<l  with  the  bile.  Henle  regards  these  glands 
And  excavations  as  reservoirs  whioh  are  occasionally  fiUed  with  bile.  From 
what  has  been  said  above  it  would  appear  that  the  cylindrical  epitlieham  of 
the  glands  eliminates  the  indigo-carmine,  and  hence  we  may  suppose  that 
ihej  secrete  some  fluid  or  Bubstoace  daring  life. 


The  gall-blndder. — The  walls  of  the  gall-bladder  are  about 
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2  mm.  thick,  and  are  composted  of  three  coats ;  *  an  internal, 
mucous  and  muscular;  a  middle,  of  cowuective  tissue;  and 
an  external,  the  serous.  Th<?  internal  coat,  0.4  to  0.5  mm. 
thick,  is  composed  of  alternating  layers  of  connective  tissue 
and  smooth  muscle  tibres,  tlie  most  internal  being  a  layer  of 
connective  tissue  which  contains  a  line  meshed  capillary  net- 
work. The  connective  tissue  is  dense  and  the  muscle  fibres  are] 
armnged  in  the  form  of  interlacing  hands.  The  internal  eur-J 
face  is  lined  by  a  layer  of  cylindrical  cells  bearing  a  thickened, 
striated  edge,  and  the  surface  is  traversed  by  a  network  o£ 
small  intersecting  ridges,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  lattice- 
work. The  middle  coat,  0.5  to  1  mm.  thick,  is  formed  of  con- 
nective tissue,  the  meshes  of  which  are  wider  on  the  internal 
than  at  the  external  surface.  This  coat  contains  the  larger 
vessels  and  nerves.  The  external,  or  serous  coat  is  thin,  and 
consists  of  a  layer  of  dense  connective  tissue  and  peritoneum. 
A  few  mucous  glands*  are  found  scattered  here  and  there  in 
the  walls  of  the  gall-bladder.  Sections  frpni  this  organ,  hard- 
ened in  alcohol,  may  be  stained  with  the  carmine  or  picro-car- 
mine  solution  and  mounted  in  glycerine  or  balsam. 

The  cystic  and  common  ducts  resemble  in  structure  the 
hepatic  duct.  The  inner  surface  of  the  former  is  thrown  into 
crescentic  ridges,  and  in  the  i-egion  of  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder the  connective  tissue  of  the  internal  coat  shows  a 
circular  arrangement.     The  ducts  contain  no  muscle  tibres. 

The  hffnph-resseh, — These  may  be  divided  into  a  series 
of  superficial  and  deep  channels.  The  former  are  situated  ill 
the  capsule  of  the  liver  and  form  a  capillary  reticulum  with 
small  meshes,  the  larger  branches  of  which  accompany  the 
arteries  in  pairs  and  communicate  with  each  other  by  trans- 
verse anastomoses.  They  are  found  in  Glisson's  ca}>sule,  and 
they  also  form  a  network  somewhat  larger  meshed  than  the 
preceding.  They  accompany  the  hepatic  artery  and  portal 
vein  and  their  branches  into  the  interior  of  the  liver,  and  form 
anastomoses  with  the  superficial  lymph-vessels.  The  lymph- 
canals  may  easily  be  injected  with  colored  material  (carmine- 
glycerine)  by  filling  a  large  hypodermic  syringe  with  the  liquid 
and  injecting  one  of  the  larger  lymph-vessele  in  the  hilus  of 


*  Henle :  Einj^eweidelebre. 

*LuBchka:   Virchow'a  Arcbiv,  1857,  and  Zeitsohr.  f.  nt  Hed.,  1858. 
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the  liv»fr.  The  syringe  may  be  retilled  three  or  four  times 
without  removing  the  canula,  and  the  injection  must  be  made 
in  the  direction  of  the  normal  lymph-current.  In  this  way 
the  colored  liquid  will  tlow  backward  into  the  smaller  vessels. 
Daring  the  injeciiou  of  the  larger  branches  their  proximal  ends 
should  be  secured  by  clamps  or  ligatures. 

The  nerves  of  the  liver  enter  the  organ  at  fhe  liilus  and  fol- 
low the  course  of  the  vessels.  They  ara  composed  mostly  of 
non-medullated  elements,  a  few  mednllated  tibres  being  found 
in  the  larger  branches.    They  cannot  be  traced  into  the  lobules. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  KIDNEY. 

Br  ABRAHAM  MATER,  MD., 
late  Cantor  of  the  UanhAtUn  Eyo  and  E&r  HospiUl,  New  York  City. 

Oeneralplan  of  stTuclwre. — Theglandalar  substance  of  the 
kidney  is  divided  into  two  parts,  au  external  or  convex  por- 
_   lion,  called  the  cortical  substance^  or  cortex^  and  au  internal 
P  or  concave  portion,  the  medullary  sxibstance^   or  medulla. 
This  division  can  be  readily  seen  by  cutting  a  kidney  into  two 
equal  parts  in  the  line  of  its  long  diameter.     An  intermediate 
zone,   which  separates  the  cortical  from  the  medullary  sub- 
stance, is  called  the  boundary  layer  of  the  kidney.    The  whole 
organ  is  enveloped  in  a  fibrous  membrane,  the  capsule. 

The  medullary  substance  contains  the  pyramids  of  the  kid- 
ney, and  is  therefore  also  called  the  pyramidal  portion.  The 
apex  of  each  pyramid,  the  papilla,  projects  into  a  special  arm 
of  the  renal  pelvis,  viz.,  a  calyx;  the  base  or  expanded  por- 
tion is  directed  toward  the  cortical  substance,  and  sends  pro- 
longations into  the  latter. 

An  examination  of  the  cortical  substance  shows  it  to  be 
composed  of  two  distinct  varieties  of  tissue,  running  parallel 
to  one  another  toward  the  free  surface.  One  has  a  fibrous  ap- 
pearance, and  is  composed  of  cylindrical  cords.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  pyramids.  These  pyramidal  prolongations* 
(Henle)  are  also  called  medvUary  rays  (Fig.  89).  The  other 
portion,  situated  between  the  prolongations,  is  a  granular-look- 
ing material,  called  the  cortical  substance  proper^  or  lahyrinth 
of  Ludwig*^  The  latter  contains  numerous  small  bodies, 
^which  are  of  a  distinctly  red  color  when  there  is  a  large 


'  Lnjwip^  and  Zawarykin 
the  prolongationa  of  Forrein 

'  Ladvrig :  3trioker'«  Monnal,  p, 


Zoitschrfk  farrfti  Med.,  1863.     They  &ie  also  called 
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amoont  of  blood  in  the  kidney ;  they  are  the  Malpighiaik 
bodUs^  or  glomeruli  (Fig.  89,  E).  ■ 

The  boundary  layer*  is  characterized  by  niuneroas  blood- 
vessels, some  of  which  unite  to  fonn  an  arcade  ^Fig.  89,  C\ 
which  is  parallel  to  the  convex  surface  of  the  kidney,  and  from 
which  branches  are  given  off  to  the  cortical  substance  proper. 

The  renal  arter}^  before  it  enters  the 
hilum  of  the  kidney,  divided  into 
branches,  which  pierce  the  medulla 
between  the  pyramids  and  ascend 
toward  the  cortical  substance  until 
they  reach  the  boundary  hiyer.  Here 
they  divide  obliquely  or  at  right 
angles  to  give  off  smaller  branches, 
which  have  the  direction  and  arched 
ppearance  above  referred  to  (Fig, 
89,  C).  These  arched  vessels  then 
send  off  the  branches  already  men- 
tioned, which  traversing  the  centres 
of  the  cortical  substance  proper,  at 
right  angles  to  the  parent  stem  (Fig. 
89,  D),  extend  almost  to  the  capsule 
of  the  kidney.  On  their  way  they  in 
turn  give  off  smaller  twigs,  each  of 
which  bears  a  glomerulus  upon  its 
extremity  (Fig.  89,  E).  In  this  way 
there  is  an  alternate  arrangement  of 
pyramidal  prolongation  and  cortical 
substance  proper  (Fig.  90).  Though 
the  pyramidal  ])rolongations  almost 
reach  the  capsule  of  the  kidney,  fl 
they  never  quite  touch  it,  l>eing  sep- " 
arated  by  the  interposition  of  some  cortical  substance  proper 
(Fig.  89). 

Spociin'ens  for  study  should  be  made  from  a  fresh  kidney, 
in  which  the  renal  artery  has  been  injected  with  carmine-gela- 
tine, the  whole  organ  having  been  subsequently  immersed  in 
alcohol  of  50  p*^r  cent,  strength.  When  in  that  fluid  it  is  to  be 
divided  into  lour  or  more  parts,  allowed  to  remain  therein  for 
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Pio.  80.— Unoua  kidnej.  Vtrrttcal 
K««ioa  tbroairh  oofti«*l  and  medoJIjtrj 
mbrtano* :  A.  brmach  of  tx-nal  artcrj ; 
B,  vrln.  ImmodUtcly  bcDcath  formrr,  but 
hikrdljr  vi«lMe  in  tbe  flgrnro:  O,  ftrolied 
arterial  bnuichca  In  the  bonnrtaiV  lajcr; 
D,  ftrtorjr  of  the  cortloal  fliibfttAncepropm- ; 
E)  MalplKblan  bodies  or  fcl<'">«rDU :  F. 
nwdalUrjr  r&ji  or  pyramidal  prolooKa- 
tlnoa ;  O,  vmwU  of  tbe  medulla,  the  tmm 
noca.   K  lu. 
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twenty-four  hours,  afterward  transferred  to  stronger  alcohol, 
then  to  absolute  alcohol,  and  finally  mountrf  in  dammar  or 
balsam.  Vertical  sections  show  tlit*  arrangement  rejiresented 
in  Figs.  89  and  90 ;  transverse  eeotious,  the  appearance  of 
Pig.  92. 

Tlie  substance  of  the  kidney  is  composed  of  secreting  and 
coUecthig  tubules,  vessels,  and  a  sti'oma,  which  tills  the  inter- 
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Fro.  VO.— Btuniia  kfdnej.    Vortlca]  aectton  throagh  cortical  portion  :  A,  pynmidAl  prolmigstioo  ;  D, 
ImbaMAot  ptvptr;  0»  wtOTj  ;  D,  gionwrolua.     -iH. 


spaces  between  the  tubules,  and  is  more  abundant  in  the  med- 
ullary than  in  the  cortical  substance.  In  human  adults  this 
connective  material  is  found  in  small  quantity  and  is  a  sort  of 
colloid  substance.  In  the  lower  animals  it  is  more  abundant, 
and  assumes  the  character  of  real  connective  tissue.     In  young 

^infants  there  is  said  to  be  a  greater  proportionate  amount  of 

^phis  tissue  than  in  subsequent  life. 

■      TIte  renal  tubules, — The  tubules  are  found  both  in  the  corti- 
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cal  and  medullary  substances  ;  tbey  are  of  different  diameter 
and  pursue  either  a  straight  or  tortuous  course.     Some  have 
basement  membrane  {ineTnbraiia  or  tunica  propria),  on  whicl 
the  epithelium  rests ;  others  appear  to  have  uone.      The  n 
bules  are  clothed  with  epithelium  of  different  varieties.    Speci 
mens  should  be  made  from  a  kidney  that  lias  lain  for  twentyJ 
four  hours  iu  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid.    A  se 


Fio.  91. — Sohatnatic  rcpretcnUUon  of  tbc  kidDCf  :    A,  modalla ;  B,  boondary  Uyer :  C,  cortical  t 
tlon  :  a,  rctial  srteTjr ;  b.  neaal  vuin ;  c,  artery  iMnetrmtiaie  cxirtrx  ;   P,  catjsale  onrlapLlnir  gIi>Di»  mliM  :  I 
OftpillarleH ;  P,  oiDvolutod  tnbnio*  uf  Arnt  onlor ;  U,  looped  Uiba)«,  d<MC«ndlng  brmnch  ;   [1.  loo|«d  tobalr. 
AKeniUag  bnocb  ;  I,  ooovoluteil  tabole  of  aeouDd  order ;  J,  ooU«otin(  Uiba)e ;  K,  vua  recta. 

piece  of  the  gland  is  to  be  placed  on  a  slide,  and  a  drop  of  glycerJ^ 
ine  added  ;  the  tubules  may  be  isolated  by  teasing  with  needles. 

In  Fig.  91  there  is  a  schematic  representation  of  the  vusculata 
distribution  and  course  of  the  tubules  in  one  of  the  pymmidaJI 
Each  tubule  takes  its  origin  in  an  expansion  that  surrounds 
the  glomerulus,  and  is  called  Boioman's  or  Mhller^s  eapt^d^l 


'  MuUer,  in  1830.  described  the  capsules,  but  re^rded  them  &»  venicli^  which  hti 
no  oonnection  whatever  with  the  urmiferouB  tubules.  Bowrmon,  in  Philottopb.  Ttmnt- 
AOt.  lS4a. 
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It  is  round  or  elliptical  in  shape,  and  has  a  diameter  of  about 
0.2  mm.  Where  the  capsule  empties  its  contents  into  the 
tnbnle,  there  is  a  slight  constriction  known  as  the  neck;  it  is 
very  distinct  in  some  of  the  lower  auiraals.  The  canal  then  en- 
larges and  begins  to  pursue  a  tortuons  course  in  the  cortical 
substance  ;  it  is  now  called  a  convoluted  tube^  (Fig.  91,  F).  It 
next  undergoes  sudden  diminution  in  size  and  passes  straight 
through  the  medulla  iintil^  at  a  variable  point,  it  bends  upon 
itself,  forming  a  loop ;  then,  ascending,  it  increases  in  calibre,  and 
in  the  cortical  substance  becomes  convoluted  for  the  second  time. 
Those  canals  that  are  nearest  th^j  glomeruli  are  called  co/tpo- 
lukd  tubules  of  the  first  order,  the  others  convoluted  tubules 
(fthe  second  order.  Between  these  two  are  the  looped  tubules 
of  HenU^  just  described,  each  being  divided  into  a  descending 
and  ascending  branch  (Fig.  91,  G  and  H).  The  convoluted 
lubnles  of  the  second  order  terminate  by  emptying  into  tubules 
of  greater  diameter,  called  collecting  tubules,'^  whkh  descend 
through  the  cortical  and  medullary  substances,  and,  receiving 
other  collecting  tubules  on  the  way,  finally  empty  into  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  (Fig.  91,  J). 

At  the  base  of  each  pyramid  there  are  a  vast  number  of  col- 
lecting tubules,  but  as  they  successively  empty  into  larger 
collecting  tubes,  the  area  they  occupy  is  thereby  diminished; 
at  the  apex  of  the  papillae,  where  they  ultimately  discharge 
the  urine  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  there  are  onl}''  about 
Iwenty  in  number.    This  gradual  coalescence  of  the  tubes  gives 
fo  the  pyramids  a  conical  shape,  but  the  breadth  of  the  base  is 
*Jso  partly  due  to  the  presence  of  the  looped  tubules  which 
Pass  down  into  the  pyramids  for  a  varying  depth. 

The  larger  collecting  tubules  may  be  readily  injected  with 
fieale'a  blue  fluid  *  or  carmine-gelatine,  either  directly  or  from 
*he  ureters  ;  it  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  injection  will 
-Idoni  extend  beyond  the  looped  tubules,  owing  to  the  small 
diameter  of  the  descending  branches. 


'  Tubvlvs  tonU>rtua.  *  Straight  tubalea  of  Bellint 

Glycerine,  pure,  2  o».  ;   tr.  perohloHde  iron,  10  ilrops  ;    forrocjon.  pot*B8ium.  3 

;  strong  bydroohL  acid.  3  drops;   wat^r,  1  oe.     Mix  the  tincture  of  Iroc  with 

oonoe  of  the  glyoeriDe ;  and  the  ferrooyanide  of  potaitaium,  fint  dimolved  in  a  little 

'^ter,  with  the  other  ounce  ;  mix  gradually,  and  shake  during  admixture  ;  a<1d  tbe 

>3  to  the  ferrooyvnide  \   laatly,  add  the  water  and  bydroohlorio  ooid.     Beale : 

croeoope,  p.  87. 
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Bowman's  capsule  is  composed  of  a  structnrcless  basement- 
membrane  surrounding  each  glomerulus.  Upon  the  inner  sur- 
face of  these  capsules  is  a  continuous  layer  of  flat,  epithelioid 
cells/  which  are  continued  over  the  glomerulus  itself.'  Occ 
sionallj  an  epithelioid  cell  may  be  seen  between  the  vessels  < 
the  coil  composing  the  glomerulus. 

Each  capsule  is  pierced  by  two  vessels,  called,  respective!] 
afferent  and  effereid.   The  former  enters  the  capsule  and  for 


&@l 


'■■o 


Pio.  M.— Baman  klilnfjr.  Trmmtrerie  •eotlon  of  oortlcai  portion.  «-bowtnc  the  AltontaHogr  Brrxc- 
Af  pymmidal  ny  nnA  cortloil  imb«t*no«  proper :  A,  A.  pynuaidal  niy* :  B,  oouvolulod  tubaU  ;  0,  | 
eralaa ;  O,  D,  uterUl  veuds-  m  66. 

the  glomerulus,  while  the  latter  makes  its  exit  close  to  the  en 
trance  of  the  former.  The  layer  of  epithelium  above  descril 
passes  over  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  on  to  th 
glomerulus  about  the  points  of  entrance  and  exit  just  men 
tioned.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  capsule  becomes  continuuuB 
with  a  convoluted  tubule.  To  obtain  specimens,  the  renal  artery 
of  a  fresh  kidney  sliould  be  injected  with  blue  gelatine  and  then 
placed  in  alcohol.  Vertical  and  transverse  sections  of  the  cor- 
tical substance  may  then  be  made.  They  should  be  stained  in 
carmine  and  exannned  in  glycerine,  or  the  artery  ma}'  be  in- 
jected with  absolute  alcohol  and  the  sections  stained  as  above. ^ 
The  epUhdinmqf  the  (uhules. — The  basement-merabraned^ 
of  the  convoluted  tubules  of  the  first  order  are  in  direct  con- 
tinuation with  the  basement-membranes  of  the  capsules.  Theitj 
diameter  averages  0.Q4  ram.    The  epithelium  of  these  canals  ifl 


I  SchwefggerSeldel :  Die  Nieren.  Halle,  1865.  Henle :  Bin^weidelehre,  p.  839. 
Heideuhftin  :  Zur  anaU  d.  Ni«ren.  in  Schultzo's  Arohiv.  Bd.  X.,  Hft.  1.  Mnycr  :  Hi»- 
tolog7  of  the  Kidney.  Din.  luaug.,  1876.     AUo  Bowman,  Johaaon,  French-,  etc 

*  Gerlach,  Heidenbain. 
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peculiar,   and  was   first  correctly  described  by  Heidenhain. 
According  to  this  writer,  the  greater  part  of  the  cell-protoplasm 
assames  the  form  of  small,  cylimlrkal  bodies,  the  so-called 
rods  of  Heidenhain^  giving  the  epithelium  a  stri- 
ated appearance  (Fig.  93). 

To  exhibit  these  appearances,  the  cortical  sub- 
stance of  a  dog's  or  rabbit's  kidney  should  be 
cut  into  small  pieces  and  immersed  for  twenty- 
four  hours  or  more  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
the  neutral  chromate  of  ammonia.  After  this 
time  has  elapsed,  a  small  piece  of  the  gland  is  to 
be  placed  on  a  slide  and  a  drop  of  glycerine 
added ;  the  specimen  may  then  be  teased  and  ex- 
amined. Portions  of  the  convoluted  tubules  will 
be  found  floating  about  in  the  glycerine,  and 
should  be  closely  scrutinized.  By  this  mode  of 
preparation,  individual  epithelioid  corpuscles  can- 
not be  recognized ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  im^^^'tibii^^ra 
to  merge  with  one  anotlier.  The  tubule  may  be  NVnuS'Si^^MtoTf 
regarded  as  made  up  of  rods  transversely  dis-  Ji'^'*"The''7Jbir« 
posed,  with  nuclei  embedded  in  a  pulpy  mass  SSiV'uilnr/w" 
that  appears  to  fill  its  lumen,  the  whole  envel-  Sr^^^^w*^"'*'" 
oped  by  the  membrana  propria.  The  rods  sur- 
round the  nuclei,  and  are  not  all  of  the  same  length.  They 
appear  to  be  hollow,  as  shown  by  their  sometimes  containing 
fatty  granules-  Here  and  there  in  the  specimen  a  separate 
corpuscle  will  present  itself  to  the  eye;  in 
such  instances  the  rods  can  readily  be  made 
out  (Fig.  94,  A).  In  the  kidney  of  the  rat 
these  bodies  may  be  isolated  with  little  diffi- 
culty (Fig.  94,  B).  At  one  end  the  rods  rest 
^^^^_^  against  the  membrana  propria,  to  wliieh  they 
.JHpUl^  are  attached  by  a  colloid  mut<^rial  ;  theirother 
OBHBi  **  extremity  is  lost  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cap- 
sule, which  latter  lies  internal  to  them  and 
appears  to  have  the  character  of  a  pulpy  mass 
containing  nuclei.  In  the  dog,  the  nucleus  of 
each  cell  is  about  midway  between  the  lumen 
and  the  membrana  propria.  It  is  surrounded  by  rods  (Fig. 
W,  A).  In  the  rat  this  is  not  the  case  (Fig.  04,  B).  Assuming 
that  the  rods  begin  at  the  membrana  propria,  thej'  are  directed 


rw.  M.— laolaUKl  oelli 
frum  tbe  cooro\at«il  tn- 
balai  «xhlblt)ag  rod-UlcD 
rptUiellam :  A,  lUdney  of 
dor:  B«  Udzwy  of  mc. 
>«0. 
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toward  the  centre  of  tlie  lumen  of  the  tubnle,  and  the  distance 
between  any  two  adjoining  rods  at  the  periphery  is  necessarily 
greater  than  at  the  centre.  P^or  the  same  reason,  also,  the  rods 
are  more  distinctly  defined  in  the  former  situation  ;  the  micro- 
meter screw  will  have  to  be  used  in  tracing  them  inwai*d. 

Transverse  sections  of  the  cortical  substance  may  bf*  made 
by  freezing  small  pieces  which  have  been  immersed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  the  neutral  chroniate  of  ammonia.  Such  sections  should 
be  examined  in  glycerine,  or,  better,  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
the  chloride  of  potassium  in  glycerine.'  The  radial  direction 
of  the  rods  is  beautifully  seen  in  such  specimens  (Fig.  95,  C), 


I 


Fia.  06. — Kfdnf^j  of  (lof.     Trensvenc  wxtion  throiii^h  the  iDnlallar;  portion,  nboDt  mldvBy  t 
Ifac  ftp«x  and  boDnitBT7  layer,    Nentral  cbromata  of  unmonw  prspnratiun  :    A,  biood-veael ;  B.  U* 
tnnule,  iSoacendlng  portlua;  C,  looped  tutmlo,  uoouding  portlou;  D,  ooUectliiiK  tubule;  X,  < 
timmm.     n  800. 

and  the  individual  cells  are  more  clearly  defined.  Another 
method  of  exhibiting  these  rod  epithelia  is  to  inject  the  artery 
or  vein  of  afresh,  bloodless  kidney  with  a  cold  saturated  solu- 
tion of  the  chloride  of  potassium,  then,  after  placing  the  whole 
organ  in  alcohol,  divide  it  in  small  pieces  under  that  fluid. 
After  a  day  or  two  sections  may  be  made  ;  they  then  should  be 
immersed  for  a  short  time  in  absolute  alcohol  and  clarified  by 
oil  of  turpentine.  Such  specimens  show  the  epithelium  to 
perfection  and  maybe  preserved  for  a  considerable  time.  Per- 
manent specimens  can  be  made  by  substituting  resinous  turpen- 


'  The  glycerine  flhoald  be  heated  in  a  porcelain  eraporating-dinh.  the  ohioride  ^ 
potaninm  adiltid,  and  the  whole  mixture  ntirred  for  several  minutes  with  aglaaa  J 
The  gljoerine  ia  readj  for  nse  after  cooling. 
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;ine*  for  the  common  oil.     Tlie  renal  artery  or  vein  may  also 

injected  with  absolute  alcohol,  and   sections  prepared  as 

ve.     But  the  epitijeliuin  yulTers  in  this  waj",  for  the  alcohol 

uses  the  rods  to  shrink,  and  the  colloid  substance  between 

the  rods  coagulates.     Still,  the  striated  appearance  is  seen  near 

the  menibrana  propria.    Another  fact  which  seems  to  have  es- 

lI  lleidenhain  is  that  alcohol  so  injected  causes  the  nuclei 

the  cells  to  recede  toward   the  membmna  propria  by  its 

action  on  the  rods. 

The  action  of  water  on  the  i*ods  is  peculiar.  A  fresli  kidney 
must  be  used  and  a  portion  of  the  cortical  substance  placed  on 
a  slide,  together  with  a  drop  of  water ;  it  is  then  to  be  teased 
^^nfh  needles  and  iinmvdiately  examined.  At  first  the  rods  are 
not  distinctly  brought  into  view,  but  they  soon  appear  with 
their  contours  sharply  delineated.  This  appeanince,  however, 
does  not  last  very  long,  for  tlie  epithelium  soon  imbibes  water, 
swells,  and  then  forms  an  indistinct  mass. 

In  the  neck  of  the  convoluted  tubules  oi  the  frog,  coluber, 
etc.,  the  epithelium  is  ciliated.  In  the  frog  the  cilia  have  great 
length,  but  the  convoluted  tubules  do  not  have  the  rod  epithe- 
linm.  In  the  dog,  cat,  rabbit,  etc.,  the  rod  epitiielinm  begins 
at  the  neck  of  the  tubule  and  is  continued  as  far  as  the  loops. 

The  convoluted  tubules  of  the  first  order,  after  ramifying 
in  the  cortical  substance,  become  continuous  with  the  looped 
tubules  of  Henle,  as  already  described.'  The  change  takes 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  boundary  layer. 

The  hxjped  tubules. — The  looped  tubules  traverse  the 
niedulla  for  a  greater  or  lesser  distance.  A  few  almost  reach 
the  apices  of  the  pyramids  ;  others  extend  but  a  short  distance 
Wow  the  boundary  layer,  while  a  third  class  occupies  an  inter- 
iiediate  position.  Good  specimens  are  obtained  by  macerating 
vertical  sections  of  the  medulla  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa 
*i  to  1  per  cent.).  The  potassa  destroys  the  epithelium,  the 
stroma,  and   the   blood-corpuscles,  but  leaves  the  baaement- 


'BeanoQS  turpentine  is  prepared  as  follows:  some  common  oil  of  turpentine  ia 
P**Wed  nijoo  a  deep  plate,  bo  ns  to  form  a  thin  layer,  and  a  piece  of  fine  raasUn  ia 
"^7  futeaed  over  it  to  keep  out  the  duHt.  The  liquid  in  now  oxposed  to  the  ac- 
^D  of  the  air.  In  a  few  days,  if  the  weather  he  warm,  or  a  week  or  more,  if  the 
••atber  l>e  coM,  the  turpentine  will  have  become  thick,  yellow,  and  resinous,  and  ia 
now  no  longer  transparent.     Resinous  turpentine,  prepared  in  this  way,  forms  one  of 

^    ^  beat  preserring  agents.     Its  uae  will  bo  Hpoken  of  further  on. 

H       '  Henle :  Eingeweidol.,  3to  AuB.,  p.  316. 
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membrane  perfectly  intact.  A  fresh  kidney  is  necessary,  and 
one  slightly  infiltrated  with  fat  makes  the  best  specimens. 
Another  method  is  to  embed  the  kidney  of  a  dog  or  rabbit 
in  powdered  chlorate  of  potassa,  adding  enough  dilute  nitric 
or  hydrochloric  acid  to  cover  the  crystals.  After  some  hours 
the  connective  tissue  in  tire  gland  will  have  been  destroyed. 
Portions  of  the  medulla  should  then  be  placed  upon  a  slide 
with  a  drop  uf  glycerine  and  teased  slightly.  A  great  many 
of  the  loops  are  broken  in  this  way,  to  be  sure,  but  still  some 
will  be  seen.  By  this  method  the  epithelium  of  the  narrow 
biunch  is  not  destroyed. 

Hie  epiUielium  qf  tJte  looped  tubules. — The  descending 
branch  of  the  loop  is  small  in  diameter  (0.02  mm.)  and  pos- 
sesses a  peculiar  distinctive  epithelium.  The  corpuscles  are 
tiat,  have  prominent  nuclei,  and  rest  against  the  membrana 
propria.  Tlie  disproportioiTate  size  of  the  nuclei  causes  the 
corpuscle  to  project  into  tlie  lumen.     But  tliese  prominences 

do  not  obstruct  the  passage, 
for  each  one  corresponds  to 
the  space  between  two  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  tu- 
bule, 80  that  there  is  no  bar 
to  the  nrine»  but  the  passage  is  made  more  or  less  spiral  (Fig. 
06).  The  corpuscles  are  of  a  light  color.  Specimens  should 
be  made  from  a  gland  that  has  been  macerated  in  a  5  per  cenU 
Bolution  of  the  neutml  chromate  of  ammonia;  they  should 
be  examined  in  glycerine.  The  length  of  the  narrow  portion 
of  the  loop  is  variable  in  man,  the  pig,  and  horse,  ■ 

The  second  portion  of  the  looped  tubule  is  wider  and  ite 
epithelium  peculiar.  In  man  both  the  loop  and  ascending 
branch  are  wide,  usually  ;  e8i)ecially  is  this  the  case  with  loops 
high  up  in  the  medulla;  in  the  rabbit  it  is  the  ascending 
branch  only  that  has  this  property.  Generally''  speaking,  the 
length  of  the  broader  brancli  of  the  loop  exceeds  that  of  the 
narrow  portion.  The  diameter  of  the  broad  portion  averages 
0.04  mm.  The  epithelium  has  the  same  character  as  that  in 
the  convoluted  tubules  ;  it  is  striated  and  possesses  rods.'  It 
is  not  precisely  similar,  however.  Tlie  width  of  the  individual 
cells  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  former,  and  hence  the  lumen  in 


•?i«iS?^*r 


Pio.  M.— KIin«j  of  dog. 
Benl«*a  looped  tnbulc. 


DeaoradUog  porUun  uf 


'  Heidenhain  '.  loc.  cit.     Henle  :  loc  oit ,  p.  817. 
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portion  of  the  loop  is  greater  than  in  the  convoluted  tu- 
bules. Specimens  prepared  with  the  neutral  chroniate  of  am- 
monia, as  before  detailed,  give  good  results.  Vertical  sections 
may  be  made  from  a  kidn*^y  macerated  in  the  ammonia  solu- 
tion and  afterward  treated  with  alcohol ;  or,  better,  from  frozen 
specimens. 

The  broader  extremity  of  the  looped  tubule  ascends  through 
the  medulla  into  the  cortical  substance  and  becomes  continu- 
ous with  a  convoluted  tubule  of  the  second  order  (Pig.  01,  /). 
These  tubules,  the  intercalated  portions^*  greatly  resemble  cou- 
roluted  tubules  of  the  first  order,  as  already  mentioned.  Spe- 
cimens should  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the 
latter.  The  convoluted  tubules  of  the  second  order,  after  rami- 
fying in  the  cortical  substance,  terminate  by  emptying  into  the 
collecting  tubules  (Fig.  91,  J). 

The  collecting  tubules  and  tlieir  epitJieliuvi, — The  collecting 
tubules'  possess  cylindrical  epithelia,  the  bases  of  which  are 
irregular  and  present  point-like  prolongations '  (Fig.  97),  which 
interdigitate  with  one  another.  The  nuclei  in 
the  smaller  collecting  tubules  are  large  and 
very  prominent,  but  the  protoplasm  which  sur- 
rounds them  is  not  very  abundant.  The  base- 
ment membrane  is  comparatively  thick  and 
exhibits  a  double  contour.  The  smaller  col- 
lecting tubules  are  situated  in  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, a  little  distance  below  the  capsule. 
Their  diameter  ranges  between  0.04  and  O.OG 
mm.  The  small  tubules  unite  to  form  larger 
ones,  and  these  again  to  form  tubules  of  still 
larger  diameter.  The  irregular  appearance  at 
the  bases  of  the  epithelia  is  the  same  in  the 
larger  trunks  as  in  the  smaller  branches  ;  in  the  former,  how- 
ever, the  cells  are  larger,  and  the  protoplasm  more  voluminous 
than  in  the  latter.  The  nuclei  Itave  about  the  same  size  in 
each  (Fig.  98).  The  basement-membrane  diminishes  in  impor- 
tance in  an  inverse  ratio  with  the  size  of  the  collecting  tubules. 
In  the  smaller  ones  it  is  prominent  and  possesses  a  double  con- 

1  Sohweigger-3«idel :    SchaltatQcke ;    Roth  :   VerbindimgfloanlUe  (conueoting  to- 
bolee). 

'  Op«n  tabnles  of  Uenle.     Zar  AnaL  dor  Niere.     Gottinges,  1863. 
'  HeidenhaiA  ;  loc  oic 
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Fio.  97.— Kidney  of 
doff.  laolfttad  cellfl  of 
twD  ooUaotiAg  tBbotes, 
Rhowliic  ImffnlAT  bM6 
and  polnt-Uko  prolonffs- 
tiunR :  a,  from  smAlIctt 
oatleciltiir  tubule ;  h, 
from  OOP  DMU  tK>uudar7 
Uyer.     k  4fi0. 
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tour;  in  tliose  of  internit^diato  size  it  is  tliin,  and  lias  but  a 
single  contour  ;  the  largest  tubes  possess  no  biisement-niem- 
brane  whatever.  In  the  hitter  the  great  cylindrical  cells  are 
lield  together  by  the  prolongations  above  mentioned  and  a 
colloid  substance.  The  diameter  of  the  largest  tubules  at  the 
apices  of  the  pyramids  is  0.2  to  0.3  nun.,  after  the  first  division 
0.1  to  0.2  nun.  J  the  smallest  being  about  0.06 
mm.  The  height  of  the  epitiieliiim  in  the 
largest  tubules  is  between  0.02  and  ().(J4  mm.  ; 
in  those  at  the  boundar}^  layer  about  0.015 
mm.  Good  specimens  are  obtained  by  im- 
mersing a  fresh  gland  in  dilute  muriatic  or 
nitric  acid  for  a  variable  period  (six  to  twenty- 
four  hours),  and  examining  in  dilute  gly- 
cerine. The  collecting  tubules'  should  be 
injected  from  the  iireter  with  blue  or  red  gel- 
atine, and  tile  whole  organ  immersed  in  alco- 
hol, until  ready  for  cutting.  Sections  made 
parallel  to  the  collecting  tubules  produce  ■ 
splendid  specimens.  The  connection  between 
the  collecting  and  convoluted  tubules  of  the 
human  kidney  cannot  be  shown  by  injection, 
for  the  colored  iluid  thrown  in  from  the  ure- 
ter rarely  reaches  the  convoluted  tubules  of  the  first  order.  In 
the  lower  animals — fislies,  frogs,  etc. — however,  if  the  ureter  be 
injected  under  constant  pressure  the  entire  length  of  the  urin- 
iferous  tubules  may  be  filled  with  the  carmine,  or,  better,  Berlin 
blue'  liuid. 
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'  In  the  pig  TIeule  finds  that  two  large  collecting  tabnlea  begin  at  the  apex  of  1 
each  pyramitl.  thou  run  alonp  the  ontor  borders  of  the  cortical  Bnbutancc  proper,  j 
high  up  into  the  cortex,  ftnd  there  unite  by  forming  a  loop.  Henle  ntntes  tbatl 
the  coQTolnt<:(l  tabulea  empty  into  these,  or  their  divieions  by  intercnintcd  portiona,  j 
which  he  calls  ej^mmnnientinfj  tubuUt  (  Vtrhindungaeaiuilchen),    EingeweideL.  p.  K24. 1 

"*  This  hoa  been  done  by  Frey  witji  Hithes  and  amphibia;  hy  HUfner  with  birds* 
fishes,  eto.  ;  by  Gross  with  fishes  and  tritons,  and  by  Hyrtl  with  some  sorts  of  fishes. 
According  to  Seraphina  Schachown  (Untera  ue^r  die  Nicre  Diss.  Bern,  ]870>  the 
conrolnted  tubule  of  the  first  order  is  connected  to  nenle*6  loop  by  a  spiral  tubole, 
while  the  ascending  portion  of  the  loop  exhibits  on  expanded  part  immediately  above 
the  loop,  and  a  spiral  part,  which  latter  beoomes  contanaona  with  the  ascending  Umb 
of  the  loop.  Between  the  oscending  pnrt  of  the  loop  and  the  intercalated  portion 
Schachowa  describes  a  new  tubule,  which  she  caills  the  "irregulor  tubule  ** 

The  spiral  tubule  is  lined  with  on  epithelium  which  has  a  striated  appearance  in 
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Hie  blood-vessels  of  the  kidne?/. — The  renal  artery  and  vein, 
before  entering  the  hilum,  divide  and  subdivide*  within  the 
sinus  of  the  kidney.  Small  branches,  which  are  given  off  at 
the  hilura,  also  supply  the  (ihrous  capsule  of  the  gland.  Veins 
accompany  the  arteries  as  far  as  tlie  an^hes  already  referred  to. 
But  here  a  difference  is  to  be  noted.  The  arteri<^s  never  anas- 
tomose, but  form  the  straight  vessels  of  the  cortical  substance 
proper,  which  again  send  off   twigs  to  form  the  glomeruli. 


1^,  fitt»— KSdiwr  of  pl«.    laJMUon  t^  artery  and   vdn.     Vertical  Mwtioo  *t  bonodftiT  Ujwr :    ▲, 
rrr  .   B,  vein :    Of  (lontnloa ;   D,  oapUUrio*  ot  the  ouctloU  panlon ;  £,  vam  rvcto  Coraud  tron 


At  the  arches,  however,  the  veins  anastomose,  and  a  branch 
accompanies  the  straight  artery  of  the  cortical  substance  pro]»er 
(Fig-  99,  13).  The  glomerulus  is  formed  from  the  arterial  twig 
above  referred  to  (Fig.  89,  D).  This  enters  the  capsule  directly 
opposite  to  the  point  where  the  latter  becomes  continuous 
with    a    convoluted    tubule,   and  divides  into   two  or  more 


fta  tint  portion.  The  expanded  part  of  the  Ascending  loop  is  lined  with  oeUi  haring 
very  thick  prominent  rods,  and  whose  lumen  is  exceedingly  amall. 

The  irrefffiltir  ttthule  has  an  angular,  irregular  outline,  is  of  rery  varying  diameter, 
Id  aome  portions  two.  three,  or  four  timea  as  brood  as  in  other  partiona,  a  ooudition 
due  to  its  peuullar  lining  epithcliA,  which  are  angular  nnd  present  uumeroua  pro> 
ttmm  ;  the  rods  are  exceedingly  thick  and  promineat 

As  yet  I  have  been  unable  to  confirm  Bchacbowa'a  rosearobes. 
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Frn.  100.— Qlomcraliu  from  Wdney 
oC  pig.    Ludwlg. 


branches  which  subdivide  again  and  again  (Fig.  100)  to  form 
loops  or  coila  ;  these  hitter  unite  again  and  form  a  vessel  equal 
in  size  to  the  one  which  entered   the  capsule.      The  lirst  18 

called,  as  already  described,  the  affer- 
ent ;  the  second,  the  efferent  vessel, 
and  the  glomerulus  is  formed  by  the 
division  and  reunion  of  the  branche;* 
of  these  two  vessels ;  the  whole  form- 
ing a  rounded  tuft  within  the  capsule. 
The  vessels  of  which  a  glomerulus  is 
composed  have  the  same  diameter  as 
small  capillaries ;  their  coats  are  struc- 
tureless and  provided  with  elliptical 
nuclei.  The  efferent  vessels  are  not  veins  ;  on  leaving  the  cap- 
sules they  break  up  into  capillaries,  which  anastomose  freely 
with  each  other  and  surround  the  tubules  of  the  cortex,  form- 
ing, in  this  way,  a  network  with  circular  meshes  (Fig.  99,  D). 

At  the  boundary  layer  the  capillaries  unite  to  fonn  vessels 
which  are  two  to  three  times  larger  than  the  original  capillaries. 
These  vessels  take  a  straight  course  through  the  medulla  to- 
ward the  apices  forming  the  so-called  vasa  recta'  (Figs.  99,  E, 
and  89,  G).  The  vessels  immediately  below  the  boundary  layer 
are  arranged  in  bundles  at  the  side  of  the  pyramidal  ]>rolonga- 
tions,  and  run  parallel  with  them  in  that  part  of  the  medulla 
(Fig.  89).  They  give  off  branches  in  the  medulla,  and  near  the 
apices  of  the  pyramids  again  form  a  capillary  network  which 
surrounds  the  collecting  tubules.  The  returning  vessels  (veins) 
have  about  the  same  course,  anastomOvSe  freely  with  each  other, 
and  empty  into  the  venous  arches  at  the  boundary  layer. 
Other  veins  are  formed  by  the  union  of  capillaries  immediately  ■ 
underneath  the  capsule  ;  these  have  a  stellate  form,'  the  centre 
of  each  star  indicating  the  commencement  of  a  vein.  Such 
veins,  passing  downward  through  the  cortex  and  receiving 
branches  on  the  way,  empty  fiually  into  the  venous  arches 
above  referred  to.  The  venous  arches  also  give  rise  to  vessels 
of  larger  calibre,  which  run  parallel  to  and  accompany  the  ar- 
teries of  the  medulla,  and  at  last  unite  to  form  the  renal  vein. 

Tf{fections  of  ike  Iddney, — The  kidney  may  be  injected  with 
gelatine  either  through  the  artery  or  vein.     It  is  best  accom- 


I 


*  Dosders:  PhyaioL.  L 


*  Fdno  SUBata,  Yerhe/eo. 
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plished  by  the  artery,  undor  constant  pressure  (mercury). 
Beale's  blue  injecting  fluid  '  answers  very  well ;  the  writer's  car- 
mine-glycerine fluid"  also  acts  exceeding!}'  well,  but  it  is  very 
I  difficult  to  obtiiin  a  good  double  injection  of  artery  and  vein. 
fl  bBve  found  the  most  successful  method  to  be  the  following  : 
Fake  a  fresh  bloodless  kidney  (dog,  pig)  and  inject  the  vein 
Lnder  constant  pressure  with  the  blue  gelatine  uiass,"  Next 
ilace  the  kidney  in  iced  water  for  a  few  minutes  to  harden  the 
felatine,  and  then  attach  to  the  artery  a  very  small  constant- 
►ressare  injecting  apparatus,  the  receptacle  for  the  injecting 
Luid  containing  tlie  writer's  carmine  fluid.  After  regulating  the 
Amonnt  of  pressure,  the  whole  apparatus,  with  the  kidney,  is 
>laced  within  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  and  the  air  slowly 
exhausted.  In  this  way  the  arteries  become  filled  with  fluid. 
Allow  the  gland  to  harden  in  alcohol  and  mount  the  sections 
ill  balsam  or  dammar.  Kidneys  in  which  the  vein  and  artery 
liave  been  injected  may  have  the  collecting  tubules  fllled  from 

I  the   ureter  with  yellow  injecting  fluid,  thus  making  a  triple 
Injection.      Sections  of  kidney  hardened   in  alcohol  may  be 
fitained  with  borax-carmine,  and  afterward  bleached  in  a  di- 
lute hydrochloric  acid  (1  to  10)  solution,  or  a  concentrated  one 
of  oxalic  acid.    When  the  vessels  of  a  kidney  have  been  injected 
>vitli  blue  gelatine,  staining  with  carmine  gives  good  results. 
Thiersch's  yellow  injecting  fluid  is  made  as  follows  :  Prepare  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potassa,  one  part  of  the  salt  to  eleven  parts  of  water,  and  a  boIu- 
,tion  of  nitrate  of  lead  of  the  same  atrength.     One  part  of  tho  potassa  solution 
placed  in  a  smaU  basin  and  mixed  >»'itb  four  parts  of  a  concentrated  solution 
of  ^ehitine.     Two  parts  of  the  lead  solution  are  placed  in  another  basin  and 
znixed  with  four  parts  of  jeUy.    These  are  to  be  slowly  and  thoroughly  mixed 
together  at  a  temperature  of  70''  to  90°,  and  then  heated  in  a  water-bath  at  a 
perature  of  212  for  half  an  hour  or  more.     Filter  carefully  tlirough  flannel 
.le  :  Microscojie,  p.  90). 


1» 


The  kidiiey  slroma,- 
reduced  to  a  colloid 


■In  the  cortical  substance  the  stroma 
material  which  binds  the  tubules  to- 


gether.   In  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla,  in  the  fresh  state, 


I         1  See  page  205. 

^  Carmine,  5  grammes  ;  glycerine  (anhydroua),  50  grammea ;  add  canjitio  potaasa 
Until  the  cannino  ia  dissolved,  and  neutralize  with  pore,  concentrated  muriatic  aiTid. 

'  Gelatine  should  be  first  iminerBed  in  water  until  it  becotaes  softened  and  then 
irently  heated  until  disBolved.  Add  soluble  Berlin  blue,  or  Beale'a  blue  Uoid,  until  a 
good  color  ia  obtAined.     Inject  while  hot. 
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the  stroma  is  a  colorless,  transparent  substance,  which,  aftei 
immersion  for  a  variable  time  in  a  solution  of  chronnite  of  po- 
tassa  or  ammonia,  resolves  itself  into  a  thin  fibrous  reticulum, 
containing  at  regular  intervals  round  or  elliptical  nuclei;' 
these,  according  to  Schweigger-Seidel,  belong  to  stellate  or 
spindle-shaped  corpuscles,  which  may  be  isolated  by  macera- 
tion in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  nuclei  are  only  seen  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  medulla;  the  fibrous  appearance  of  the 
stroma  is  retained  some  distance  beyond  this  point. 

The  nerves  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries  of  the  kiduey 
and  seem  to  supply  oixly  those  vessels. 

The  hjifiphatlcs  at  the  hilum  are  derived  from  the  interior 
of  the  organ,  and  from  a  network  of  small  lyrnpli-branches 
situated  between  the  bundles  of  fibres  of  the  capsule.  The 
latter  communicate  with  lyrnph-canals  in  the  interior  of  the 
organ,' 

The  capsule  of  the  kidney  ia  a  fibrous  tissue,  containing 
some  few  elastic  filamonta.  It  is  divisible  into  two  layers,  an 
outer  and  an  inner  one.  The  former,  about  0.1  to  0.2  mm.  in 
thickness  is  continuous  with  the  connective  tissue  which  sur- 
rounds the  blood-vessels  at  the  hilum  ;  the  latter,  about  0.025 
mm.  in  thickness,  terminates  at  the  points  where  the  papill<e 
enter  the  calices.  Immediately  underneath  the  inner  layer,  is 
a  large  meshed  reticulum  of  smooth  muscle-fibres,'  some  of 
which  traverse  the  substance  of  the  gland  for  a  short  distance. 

The  calyx^  at  its  junction  with  the  papilla,  is  covered  with 
epithelium,  \vhich  ia  continued  on  to  the  apex  of  the  papilla  ; 
it  contains,  in  addition,  muscle-fibres  disposed  at  right  angles 
to  one  another,  and  connective  tissue. 

Natural  injection  of  the  tuhides  of  the  Jcidney  by  the 
snlphhidiriate  of  sodaJ" — The  first  to  inject  the  kidney  iu  this 
way  was  Chronsczewski ;'  but  his  experiments  were  not  very 
successful,  at  least  so  far  as  the  kidney  was  concerned.  Those 
of  Heidenhain  *  which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  writer,'  give 


^  Heule  :  loo.  oit.  *  Ladwi^.  in  Stri<xker*s  Mannri. 

»  Eberth:  Me<l.  Centralbl..  No.  15,  1873. 

^  Commonly  known  in  the  laboratory  and  in  commeroe  as  indigo- carmine. 

^  ChroQflCsewaki,  in  Virchow'a  Archiv,  Bd.  XXXL,  p.  187;  also  Bd.  XXXV..  p. 


I 


IW. 


•  Mar  Sohiilt/.e*H  Arrthiv.  Bd.  X.,  p.  1.  and  PflQger'f*  Archiv,  Bd.  IX..  p.  1. 
'  Mayer  :  Uistol.  of  ICidney.     Prize  diiwert ,  1876. 
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the  most  satisfactory  results.    To  insure  this  desii-able  end,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  sulphindigate  of  soda  be  pure. 

O.Mosclike,  of  Breslan,  the  apotLeeary  who  manufaoturea  the  pare  salphin- 
dig&to  of  Boda  for  Prof.  UeulenUaii],  writes  to  that  author  aa  foUows  :  "The 
indi^-snlphato  of  soda  was  prepared  from  the  phasuicui-nulphate  of  soda.     If 
tbe  latter  compound  be  heated  for  half  to  one  hoiir^  at  a  temperature  of  CO**  to 
70^  C.»  with  five  or  six  timee  its  volume  of  solpUaric  acid  of  a  speciiic  gravity 
of  1,840,  it  resolves  itself  completely  into  indjgo-disulphate  of  soda  and 
indigo-moDOsnlphate  of   soda    (iadigiinter^chwefekaures  Natron).      I    have 
chosen  this  mode  of  preparing  the  salt  beoaune  the  indigo-gelatine  and  indigo- 
brown  can  easily  be  separated,  from  the  ph»>Dicin-atilpliate  of  soda,  without 
inarked  Ices,  and  in  this  way  I  obtain  a  sutticientlT  pure  subfltance  for  future 
oie.    An  easier  method  of  preparing  the  salt  is  the  formula  given  by  Cram 
ud  Berzelius.     One  part  of  best  indigo  in  powder  is  gradually  added  to  seven 
or  eight  parts  of  pxxro  siilphnric  aeiil,  specific  gravity  1,840,  in  a  large  vessel, 
uul  the  two  thoroQghly  mixed.      After  the  Liqiiid  lioa  ceased  to  froth,  the 
teasel  is  covered  with  an  animal  membrane  and  put  aside  for  three  days,  during 
^liich  interval  it  is  to  bo  frequently  shaken.     To  thin  solution  thirty  to  forty 
Volumes  of  water  are  adde<l,  and  the  whole  carefully  filtered.     To  the  resulting 
ol«ar  solution  as  many  parts  by  weight  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  as 
there  were  of  sulphuric  acid,  are  added.     Owing  to  the  effervescence  which 
Dow  takes  place,  the  vessel  in  which  the  mixture  is  prepared  must  be  of  large 
size.    For  this  reason  it  is  better  to  substitute  the  acetate  of  soda,  or  chloride 
of  sodium,  or  simply  sulphate  of  soda,  for  the  formation  and  ijrecipitation  of 
the  indigo-disulphate  of  soila  takes  place  with  any  soda  salt  which  does  not 
decompose  the  indigo -disulphurie  acid.     The  mixture  is  now  filtered,  and  the 
precipitate  dried  over  a  water-bath.      It  is  then  pulverized   and  treated  re- 
peatedly with  absolute  alcohol,  which  dissolves  any  indigo-monosulphate  of 
soda,  acetate  of  soda,  or  indigo-red,  which   may  have  remiunetL"     In  this  way 
the  indigo-carmine  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state.    The  crystals  are  copper- colored, 
bat  the  salt  is  blue  in  the  pulverized  state.     The  imligo-carmine  of  commerce 
k  an  impure  article  and  cannot  be  used  for  natural  injection. 

For  injection,  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  the  sulphindigate 
of  soda  is  used  ;  the  salt  may  be  dissolved  in  boiling  distilled 
water,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  cooL  A  dog  or  rahbic 
answers  for  the  purpose  of  injecting.  Tlie  aninjal  is  pruiKTly 
fastened  to  a  board,  and  the  external  or  internal  jugular  vein 
dissected  up  and  exposed.  In  either  of  these  vessels  a  canula 
with  stop-cock,  previously  tilled  with  the  indigo-carmine 
solution,  is  inserted.  The  injection  into  the  jngnlur  may  be 
made  downward  or  upward — the  latter  is  pn^forable.  A  syr- 
luge,  graduated  in  cubic  centimetres  and  containing  the  sol- 
ntion  of  indigo-carmine,  is  now  attached  to  the  canula,  the 
stop-cock  opened  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  solution  injected 
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into  the  vein.  Not  more  than  5  c.c.  should  be  injected  at  one 
time.  If  the  animal  be  a  white  rabbit,  the  result  of  the  first 
injection  shows  itself  in  a  few  seconds,  for  the  animal  soon 
becomes  quite  blue.  After  five  or  ten  minutes  another  5  c.c. 
*of  the  solution  may  be  injected,  and  so  on  until  20  to  50  c.c.  of 
indigo-carmine  solution  Ijave  b»?en  employed,  the  amoua^ 
varying  according  to  the  size  of  tlie  animal.  * 

The  excretion  of  blue  urine  takes  place  soon  after  the  first 
injection  of  indigo-carmine.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  cjiiantity 
has  been  excreted  the  animal  is  killed  in  the  following  manner  ; 
The  abdomen  is  opened  and  the  descending  aorta  looked  for 
when  found,  tlie  canula  of  a  syringe,  filled  with  absolute  alcohol 
is  attached.  Tlie  jugular  vein  is  now  cut  across,  and  whil 
the  animal  bleeds  to  death  absolute  alcohol  is  injected  up  the 
aorta  or  into  the  renal  arteries.  A  safer  and  bi-tter  way  is  to 
inject  the  renal  artery  at  once  with  absolute  alcoliol ;  in  either 
case  the  renal  veins  sliould  be  cut  across.  The  kidney  is  at 
once  removed,  placed  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  then  divided 
into  several  pieces,  to  insure  a  rapid  action  of  the  spirit^ 
While  the  indigo-carmine  is  being  injir-cted  into  the  jugul 
vein,  the  animal  should  be  wrapped  up  in  tlaimel  or  cotto; 
batting  so  as  to  be  kept  warm.  No  air  should  be  allowed 
enter  tlie  vein,  or  the  animal  may  die  before  the  experiment 
concluded.  Injection  of  absolute  alcohol  through  the  ren 
artery  ^should  be  accomplished  before  the  unimal  has  bh^d 
death,  or,  at  least,  immediately  afterward.  When  the  kidne; 
has  been  thoroughly  hardened,  vertical  and  transverse  sectioi 
are  to  be  made  through  the  cortical  and  medullary  substances, 
and  examined  in  glycerine  saturated  in  chloride  of  potassium; 
or,  better  still,  in  resinous  turpentine. 


1 


If  the  injection  of  absolntp  alcohol  h&  delayed,  either  throagh  lack  of  skill 
the  exjx^rimenter,  or  anj  mi»hAp,  the  indigo  salt  within  the  kidney  becomet 
diffused  over  the  entire  organ  by  absorption  of  water  from  the  contained  ▼«»-_ 
ftels,  and  the  whole  kidney  becomes  of  a  nniform  bine  color.     Such  gUnJfl 
mnst  be  laid  aside,  for  BectioDs  made  therefrom,  even  after  immersion  in  abeo? 
lute  alcohol,  are  worthless,  aiid  will  only  confuse  the  microscopist.     The  abso- 
lute alcohol  of  the  shops  is  not  always  absolute,  a^  is  well  known.     It  has 
great  affinity  for  water,  and,  in  hftnJling,  ra])iiUy  absorbs  moisture  from  the 
To  make  it  absolute,  I  heat  sulphate  of  copi>er  (pure)  at  a  low  re<l-heat.    Ti 
driTea  out  the  water  of  crystallization,  and  changes  the  color  from  blue 
white.    Of  this  I  mix  a  large  spoonful  or  more,  while  still  hot,  with  a  pint 
the  so-called  absolute  alcohol,  and  tightly  cork  the  vessel,  which  is  then  to 
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lUton  oocasiooally,  bat  nob  used  for  a  week  or  more.-  The  a£Baity  that  water 
)m(or  aahjilroos  salphate  of  copper  is  greater  than  that  of  the  alcohol,  and 
lltelAtter  readily  gives  it  up.  As  soon  as  the  anhydrous  sulphate  regains  its 
nter  of  oiystallization  it  assumes  a  blue  color  again. 

Everywhere  iu  the  sections  it  will  be  seen  that  the  glomeruli 
or  their  capsules  are  entirely  free  from  color,  while  all  the 
tubules  possessing  the  rod-epithelium  have  a  more  or  less  blue 
color,  according  to  the  quantity  of  indigo-canniae  excreted. 
Tlielumina  of  the  convoluted  and  other  tubules  are  generally 
tilW  with  the  crystallized  indigo-salt.  In  examining  sections, 
usoon  becomes  evident  that  the  convoluted  tubules  and  that 
part  of  Henle*s  loop  which  possesses  the  rod-epithelium,  alone 
txcrete  the  indigo-salt,  while  the  other  tubules  merely  contain 
it  in  their  lumen,  the  salt  having  been  washed  down,  as  it  were, 
from  above  by  the  water  iiltered  through  the  cajHllaries  of  the 
glomeruli. 

Instead  of  using  the  snlphindigate  of  soda,  Heidenhoin,  in  his  second  Beries 
of  experiznenta,  substituted  a  solution  of  uric  acid  in  eauatio  soda.  The  renal 
ut«rT  was  injected  with  alcohol  containing  acetic  acid.  The  re^Tilt  .showed 
that  orate  of  soda,  like  the  indigo-salt,  was  excreted  only  by  the  tnlmles  pos- 
nuing  the  rod-epithelium.  The  capsules  were  entirely  free.  The  addition  of 
loetic  acid  to  the  alcohol  caused  the  uric  acid  to  be  precipitat6<l  in  the  Hhape 
of  rhomboid  crystals  within  the  tubules.  In  this  condition  Heidenhain  found 
Ihem.  The  hypothesis  set  down  by  Bowman,  years  ago,  that  the  tnbulea  of 
the  kidney  excrete  the  solid  con.stituents  of  the  urine  merely,  while  the  glome- 
as  a  Alter  for  the  duid  portion,  is  therefore  correct. 


^Tfth 


the  quantity  of  indigo  solution  injected  into  the  jugular 
be  small,  and  the  animal  killed  soon  after,  the  kidney  being 
treated  as  above  detailed,  the  microsjcopic  sections  exhibit 
ll»e  following  appearance :  glomerulus  and  capjsule  are  not 
acted  upon  ;  the  narrower  branch  of  the  loop  and  the  collect- 
ing tubules  are  free  from  any  crystallized  salt,  :uid  their  epi- 
tlielium  clear.  In  the  convoluted  tubules  and  the  broad  part 
^f  the  loop,  the  following  ]>henomt^na  may  also  be  observed: 
ilieir  Inraina  are  entirely  free  from  any  deposit  of  indigo-car- 
ttiiiie,  thongb  here  and  there  the  rod-epithelium  is  not  stained, 
la  the  greater  number  it  is  colored  of  alight  blue  color.  In  some 
^herods  and  nuclei  are  uniformly  stained  ;  in  others  the  rods 
alone  show  the  blue  color,  while  the  nuclei  are  not  stained. 
Tltis  constitutes  the  first  stage  of  the  excretion  of  indigo-car- 
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mine  tliroiigh  the  kidneys.  If  ti  larger  quantity  of  indigo 
solution  be  injt^cted,,  and  the  animal  dealt  with  as  above,  llit 
second  stage  of  the  excretion  is  seen.  Here,  again,  the  glom^ 
ruli,  the  capsules,  and  the  collectiug-tubuleis  are  free  frorx 
color,  the  rod-epithelium  stained  blue,  and  tlieir  nuclei  dar^ 
blue  (Fig.  101,  F).  In  a  few  of  the  convohited  tubules  and  ihx^ 
ascending  broad  branches  of  the  loop,  crystals  of  indigo-sa' 


Pio.  101.— Kidney  of  doff.  NRtnnU  Injoctlun  of  tecretiiiff  poni"H,  «nmcU!  Inj«;lkm  of  ut«ry, 
And  csplllariM.  Tnumver^  wjctlon  throuuh  oortiriU  nibctiUKV  :  A.  itfTtT^nt  vr«Mt.  niU-*!  «~lth  rnK^"-" 
niaierUl;  B,  efforBOt  ruawl,  Alao  filled  with  injiKtion;  B,  rkmemluK,  injt^otl  nntl  hitik'  n  itlitn  it- '''i' 
n\\o\  t\Athc\\nTa  of  lattrr  di>>tlitcU}'  M>cn:  D,  ra|iUliirio«  fuiroHQdlnK  tbe  ciiovoltjuxl  lubulcK  kd^  <1^ 
lendf<t  ttith  the  InicTtlon;  at  thin  i>unt  four  CAplDancfl  are  seen  to  aniU'  anti  r<<nn  a  vrin;  *-  tY«iir 
liiUMJ  uibule,  AlUtl  with  ervKtitls  of  indiitu-cnnnlno ;  K,  convoluted  tabatt?.  In  whirh  the  nocM  lu*tl 
dark  oolur.    Xho  ftrUtloni  of  UelUenhaln  orv  beauUfuUjr  «bown  iu  the  couvulutnl  uibalua.     ■  HVl 


fill  the  lamina.     So,  also,  in  some  of  the  descending  narro* 
branches  of  the  loop.     In  the  third  stage  the  rods  are  coW 
less,  while  their  nuclei  are  stifi  blue.     Masses  of  the  indi^ 
sale  fill  the  iuminaof  the  convoluted,  looped,  and  collectin 
tubules;  tlie  glomeruli  and  their  capsules  are  colorless, 
the  last  stage,  the  salt  is  contained  in  the  lumina  of  the  Q^ 
leering  tubules  only,  all  the  rest  of  the  gland  being  free  from 
it.  and  consequently  colorless.     From  the  above  it  wil' 
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fieea  that  the  rod-epithelium  alone  excretes  the  indigo-salt,  and 
it  may  be  presumed,  tlierefore,  that  the  function  of  the  glotup- 
rnli  is  to  act  as  a  filter  for  tlie  fluid  portion  of  the  urine.  Thus 
the  salt  is  washed  from  tiie  convoluted  into  tlie  collecting 
(ubules,  and  thence  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  action 
of  absolute  alcohol  on  a  solution  of  sulphindigate  of  soda  is  to 
precipitate  that  salt.  It  is  this  action  within  the  kidney  which 
fixes  the  dye,  as  above  set  forth. 

Beautiful  specimens  may  also  be  obtained  by  various  modi- 
fications of  the  above  process. 

I  Tlie  foUowing  formnlnn  and  results  are  given  by  Heidenhftin : 
1.  Babbit  or  dog ;  section  of  spinal  cord,  injection  of  only  5  o.c.  of  the  in- 
digo solation,  the  animal  being  killed  after  tea  minutes.  Beault :  pyramidal 
portion  and  boundary  layer  free  from  indigo-blno.  In  the  cortical  substance, 
■ome  of  the  convoluted  tubules  are  Ulled  with  the  cryatiilltue  nalt ;  in  the 
gfrater  number  the  ejjithelium  is  colored  of  a  uniform  blue,  the  nuclei  possess- 
ing the  same  tint ;  the  lumen  is  usually  free. 

2.  Same  conditions  as  alxjve,  excepting  timt  20  or  25  c.c.  of  the  solution 
is  injected.  MeduUa  free  from  indigo  blue.  In  the  cortex  a  great  many  of  the 
tobulefl  are  tilled  vith  the  pigment,  ^^hile  the  epithelium  is  stained  blue,  the 
nuclei  of  a  deep  blue  color. 

3.  Same  conditions  as  in  2,  excepting  that  the  animal  is  killed  one  hour 
ifter  injection.  Nuclei  of  the  rotl-epithelium  stained  deep  blue,  rods  clear ; 
coQTolnted  and  collecting  tubules  filled  with  crystals  of  pigment. 

Instead  of  using  absolute  alcohol  for  injncting  the  renal 
artery,  the  writer's  carmine-gljxerine  fluid  maybe  employed. 
After  having  injected  the  artery  in  this  way,  the  kidney  is 
placed  in  a  vessel  of  absolut*^  alcohoU  and  divided  into  small 
pieces  while  immersed  in  that  tinid.  The  glycerine  being  anhy- 
drous, prevents  the  diffusion  of  tlie  indigo-salt  within  the  kid- 
ney, while  the  alc*ohol  tixes  the  pigment.  Sections  should  be 
made  from  the  cortex  and  meflulla,  and  mounted  permanently 
in  resinous  turpentine.  If  tlie  glycerine  injection  has  been  suc- 
Heessful,  all  the  glomeruli  and  capillaries  will  be  filled  with  a 
transparent  red  mass  (Fig.  101).  If  the  indigo  excretion  has 
reached  the  tliird  stage,  the  collecting  hibnlns  in  the  medulla 
will  be  filled  with  blue  crystals  of  indigo-carmine,  and  the  vasa 
eta  with  a  red  mass,  the  two  arnmgt^d  in  alternate  rows. 
Such  specimens  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
demonstrating  the  structural  relations  just  described. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  MAT.F.  EXTERNAL  AND  INTERNAL  ORG/VNS  OF  GENERATION, 
WITH  THEm  GLANDULAR  APPENDAGES. 

Bt  Dr.  J.  HENRY  C  8IMKS, 
Lecturer  on  Hiatolo^f  Uaivenity  of  Penaiylrania. 

Penis. — The  copulative  organ  of  the  male  consists  of  erec- 
tile tissue,  and  is  made  up  of  three  bodies,  each  enclosed  in  a 
fibrous  membrane,  the  tunica  albfiginea.  Two  of  these  bodies 
are  termed  corpora  cavernosa;  the  third  corpus  spongiosum ; 
throngh  tlie  latter  the  urethra  passes. 

^        The  tunica  albuginea  consists  of  connective  tissue  and  elas- 

flic  fibres,  with  some  smooth  muscular  elements.  From  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  this  membrane  arise  numerous  tnibecuhe,  or 
bands,  composed  of  the  same  tissue  as  the  membrane;  they 
divide  and  subdivide,  forming  a  very  intricate  reticulum.  The 
cavities  thus  formed  freely  communicate  one  with  the  other, 

H«.nd  are  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  Hattened  endothelial  plates. 

^This  system  of  intercommunicating  lacumc  is  in  reality  noLliing 
but  a  true  venous  network.  It  is  in  direct  communication  with 
the  veins  of  the  organ.  By  the  overfilling  of  these  cavities  with 
blood  the  erectile  state  is  produced. 

■  Externally,  the  tunica  albuginea  is  surrounded  by  loose 
enbcutaneous  tissue,  in  whirh  numerous  elastic  fibres  are  pres- 
ent- Longitudinal  bundles  and  a  few  oblique  tibres  of  involun- 
tary muscle  are  also  found  in  this  areolar  tissue.  Tlie  skin  cov- 
ering the  penis  is  thin,  and  possesses  numerous  tine  hairs, 
■which  have  an  increased  length  as  the  root  of  the  organ  is 
approached ;  they  are  connected  with  ordinary  sebaceous 
frlands  which  opt-n  into  their  follicles.  Sudorific  glands  are 
also  present  in  the  skin  of  this  organ.  The  iiitenial  leaf  of 
the  prepuce  resembles  closely  a  mucous  membmne;  papillsB 
are  numerous,  but  there  is  an  absence  of  hairs,  and  the  seba- 
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ceous  follicles  (Tyson's  glands)  are  sometimes  difficnit  to  find 
in  the  adult.  In  new-born  children,  however,  these  glands  are 
abniuhint  and  well  developed.  The  convoluted  glands  are  here 
absent. 

The  extremity  of  the  penis  terminates  in  a  cone-shaped 
bnd}',  the  (flans  penfSy  wlticli  has  a  cavernous  structure  very 
similar  to  that  in  the  body  of  the  organ,  and  diflfering  only 

in   the  size  of   the  meslies  andi 
the  trabecule,  tlie  former  beiugj 
smaller  and  the  latter  more  deli- 
cate.    The  external   or  mncoas 
surface  of  the  glans  is  covered  j 
whh  a  laniiiiiued  pavement  epi- 
thelium, ihe  cells  of  tlie  upper      i 
layer  being  quite  Hat,   those  offl 
the  middle  layer  ribbed,  while  in  " 
the  lowest  l*iyer  they  are  colum- 
nar.   Tliere  are  numerous  elastic 
fibres  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of   the  gluns,  and  many  sin^'K; 
or  branched  papilla;  are  seen, 
some    containing    club  -  shaped 
nerve- terminations. 

The  system  of  blood  ressdi\ 
in  connection  with  the  ]H'nia  con- 
sists of  arteries,  veins,  capilla- 
ries, and  cavernous  spaces.  The 
modes  of  communication  between 
these  seveml  vascular  structures 
pw.  loi-Timocvvm Moiioa  throanh tbe In   are  three  :  a  direct  passing  of  the 

blood  from  the  larger  arterial  to 
the    larger  venous   branches; 
somewhat  coarse  venous  relicu^ 
lum  communicating  with  a  system  of  arterioles;  and,  fixuiUy, 
a  direct  capillary  anastomosis. 

The  lyinphatlc  system  of  the  penis  is  represented  by  lymph- 
spaces,  capillaries,  and  large  trunks.     The  former,  the  spaces, 
are  oblong  in  shape,  and  occur  in  the  loose  subcutaneous  tissue 
surrounding  the  tunica  nlbuginea;  they  communicate  with 
capillary  system,  which  is  disposed  in  longitudinal   mesheJ 
The  large  lymph-trunks  formed  from  these  smaller  vessels  i 
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situated  along  the  dorsum  of  the  organ,  and  comraunicat'e  with 
llie  lympli-glands  in  the  pelvis  and  those  of  the  groin. 

The  nerves  and  their  terminations  in  the  penis  are  derived 
from  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems.  In  tliehjose 
tissue  external  to  the  tunica  albuginea  large  medullated  Hbres 
are  observed;  these  give  oil  smaller  brandies  which  enter  the 
cavprnnns  structure,  and  may  he  followed  for  some  distance  as 
niedullated  or  non-medulhued  iibres.  In  this  same  tissue  are 
found,  at  the  root,  shaft,  and  vicinity  of  the  corona  glandis, 
Pariniun  corpusfles.  Tiiey  are  oval  in  shape,  and  have  their 
lon^  diameter  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  penis.  These 
bodies  have  also  been  met  with  in  the  cavernous  structure. 
Tlieglans  is  especially  rich  in  nervous  elements,  and  here  are 
found  bodies  known  as  the  '•^genital  nerve-coT'imscles,''  situated 
in  the  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  base  of  tlie  papil- 
lae. These  bodies  are  round  in  shape,  vary  in  size  from  0.1439 
to0.2*M)l  mm.  in  diameter,  and  have  characteristic  constrictions 
upon  their  surface,  giving  them  a  mulberry-like  appeai*ance. 
The  ordinary  t<?rmiual  bulbs  of  Krause  are  also  met  with  in 
tills  location. 

The  urethra  of  the  male  serves  as  the  excretory  canal  for 
the  urine  and  seminal  fluid.  An  anatomical  division  is  made 
into  the  prostatic,  membranous,  and  spongy  parts.  Tlie  canal 
is  lined  with  a  nuicuus  membrane,  external  to  which  there  is  a 
fibrous  layer  rich  in  elastic  fibres,  having  a  cavernous  struc- 
ture; external  again  to  this  is  the  muscular  coat,  composed  of 
involuntary  muscular  fibres  armnged  in  two  layers,  an  internal, 
or  longitudinal,  and  an  external,  or  circular.  There  are  also 
naraerous  fasciculi  of  oblique  fibres,  which  serve  to  connect  the 
t^o  layers. 

The  histological  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  three 
parts  of  the  urethra  are  unlike,  and  must  be  sejjarately 
studied.  (^0  In  tlie  jirostatic  portion  the  mucous  membrane 
Itpsin  longitudinal  folds.  A  laminated  epithelium  covers  the 
inferior  wall,  wliile  the  sides  and  superior  wall  are  lined  with 
*  transitional  variety.  The  prominence  of  this  portion  of  the 
urethra,  the  colliculas  seminalis^  is  composed  of  elastic  tissue 
^nd  smooth  muscular  cells,  which  form  a  cavernous  structure. 
Thronghout  this  spongy  tissue,  near  the  surface,  are  seen 
g'anda  similar  to  those  found  in  the  prostate.  Racemose  glands 
(Litire's  glands),  imperfectly  developed,  lined  with  cylindrical 
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their  offifioMwidi 
The  ■nncnlsr  tissue 
WfrUii  with  that  ol 
T  ft  longitudinal  di 
into  the  to  neons  mei 
e.  (ft)  The  meiobranons 
of  the  Biethim  has  its  mnooi 
eovered  by  an  epithe* 
Bam  fluaOar  to  that  met  with  ia 
the  pcostalk  pottion.  The  glandi 
of  littie  are  absent.  Beneath  thi 
mncons  membiaiie  a  long-meshed 
erectOe  tissue  of  a  cavemoas  nar 
tnre  is  fonnd.  Here  the  organis 
mnscnlar  layer  is  poorly  devel- 
oped, and  it  is  corered  by  trans- 
Terse  bundles  of  strip***'!  n 
fibres,  the 7nu4eulti9vr' 
Passing  to  the  spongy  portion,  the' 
mncousmembrane  is  found  thrown 
into  longitudinal  folds,  wliioh  ai« 
in  places  connected  by  transverse 
ones,  forming  depressions,  known 
as  the  lacuna  Morga^iii,  ITieae 
are  not  glandular  in  their  nature. 
The  epithelinm  covering  the  ma- 
cons  membrane  in  this  portioD  is 
mostly  cylindrical,  but  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  meattis  urinarint 
gradually  assumes  a  pavemeDt 
character.  Olands  of  Littre  are  found  throughout  this  part 
The  muscular  elements  are  even  less  prominent  here  than 
the  membranous  portion. 

Well -developed  and  numerous  papillie  are  seen  projo<thf'' 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  into  the  epithelinm. 
They  possess  a  single  capillary  loop,  or  several  loops  are  ob- 
served, especially  in  the  fossa  navicularis.  These  papillie  are 
absent  or  imperfectly  developed  at  the  points  where  a  transitional 
epithelium  is  met  with.  Here  the  capillaries  are  arranged  tocoli- 
ftitufi-a  reticulum  l>eneath  and  parallel  to  thee])ilhelial  covering. 
The  nerves  of  the  urethra  are  found  forming  a  network 
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aronnd  the  innsoiilar  mar,  similarly  as  elsewhere,  in  connection 
with  smooth  muscular  Hbrea  Small  uei*ve-tihred  havt^  btMm 
rract:;d  into  the  epithelial  lining.  Collections  of  ganglionic 
nerve-cells  are  found  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  memhm- 
noiis  portion  ;  in  the  dense  connective  tissue  at  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  bulb  ;  and  lastly,  in  the  network  of  nerve-fibres 
around  the  vessels  at  the  side  of  the  bulb. 

The  lymphatic  system  of  the  urethra  is  found  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  near  the  epithelium.  It  consists  of  a  network 
of  vessels  with  longitudinally  arranged  meshes  ;  they  are  con- 
nected with  tlie  lyuiphatic  vessels  of  the  bladder,  and  also  open 
into  the  lymphatic  canals  of  the  glans  penis. 

Cowpefs  glands. — These  organs,  two  in  number,  are  situ- 
ated in  the  striated  muscular  tissue  which  surrounds  tiie  mem- 
braaons  portion  of  the  urethm.  They  are  lobulated,  oval,  and 
belong  to  the  racemose  group  of  glands.  They  are  composed 
of  acini  and  excretory  ducts  which  unite  to  form  a  single  duct 
for  each  gland,  and  discharge  into  the  bulbous  portion  of  the 
urethra.  The  acini  constituting  the  several  lobules  are  separated 
by  connective  tissue  int*?rmixed  with  smooth  muscular  Kbres; 
they  possess  a  stmctureless  merabrana  propria^  and  are  lined 
wixli  columnar  cells,  which  are  imbricated  upon  their  outvr  thin 
portions.  The  ducts  are  hned  with  fattened  columnar  cells, 
and  a  layer  of  smooth  muscular  fibres  is  seen  running  along 
them.    A  capillary  network  surrounds  the  glandular  structure. 

Tlie  prostate  may  be  described  as  a  glandular  organ,  pecu- 
liar in  having  its  stroma  composed  of  involuntary  muscular 
elements.  Externally  it  possesses  a  connective-tissue  envelope 
which  is  united  to  bands  of  smooth  muscular  fibres  that  run 
iu  every  direction,  and  constitute  the  cortical  substance  of 
the  organ.  From  this  cortex  numerous  bands  or  trabeculje 
of  a  similar  muscular  nature  proc^eed,  forming  an  intricate 
network,  and  making  np  the  greater  part  of  the  gland  ;  in  the 
meshes  of  this  reticulum  is  placed  the  glandular  structure. 
The  thickn*^s9  of  the  cortt»x,  or  the  amount  of  glandular  aub- 
etanoe,  varies  according  to  the  position,  whether  behind  or  in* 
front  of  the  uretlira,  and  it  is  found  that  the  glandular  struc- 
ture is  comparatively  more  developed  behind  and  in  the  lower 
portions  than  in  front  of  the  urethra. 
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The  arrangement  of  tlie  glaiulular  elements  is  similar  to 
tliat  in  the  racemose  glands,  and  consists  of  excretory  ducts  ter- 
minating in  glandular  vesicles  or  acini.  The  ducts  which  have 
their  orilices  in  the  urethra  at  its  pi'ostatic  portion,  and  upon 
its  inferior  wall,  are  here  lined  with  a  transitional,  or,  wlien 
large,  with  a  pavement  epithelium,  wliich  gradually  changes 


Pio.  lO-t— TnuiBver?*  iW(*t!on  throngh  tho  caput  BatllnftfriiiiA :  fl,  «plthc!lnm  of  imrflw*;  »,  v«rictila 
prcMtatica  :  c,  eplthcHnm  ot  rtio  vo«ifiilii :  t/.  iuiik^Im:  «,  ojucnlmtory  iluot :  /,  exirroinpry  dm*  of  the  pn* 
tatlc  gUnda ;  ff«  upper  wall  ut  the  arathni ;  uiaacles  munlntf  rortladly.    From  «  child.     Klein. 

into  a  columnar  variety  as  the  ducts  penetrate  the  organ.  The 
basement-membrane  is  structureless,  and  is  invested  by  a  mus- 
cular layer.  Tlie  acini  are  also  lined  by  a  columnar  epitlielium 
and  possess  a  structureless  membrana  propria;  their  shape  is 
usually  pyriform,  and  they  have  a  diameter  varying  bel\ve#*n 
0.1254  and  0.23  mm.  The  epithelial  cells  of  the  acini  frequeuily 
contain  granules  of  brownish  pigment. 
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Transversely  striated  muscular  fibres  are  also  met  with  in 
the  prostate,  both  anterior  ami  posterior  to  the  urt^tlira,  ex- 
tending into  the  cortical  substance,  and  between  the  glandular 
strncture  in  the  interior  of  the  gland. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  organ  come  from  the  large  trunks 
snrrounding  it ;  they  pass  into  its  structure  and  form  a  reticu- 
lated capillary  system  around  the  glandular  substance. 

Medullated  nerve-tibres  are  foLind  surrounding  the  cortex 
in  connection  with  groups  of  oval  ganglionic  centres.  Paci- 
nian bodies  are  also  ob- 
served  in  the  cortex  of  *the      ^^  ip^k 

prostate,  and  in  its  interior 
are  small  medulhu>*d  nerve- 
fibres  which  form  a  i-eticu- 
lum. 

A  peculiar  structure  is 
fonnd  in  the  upper  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  prostate. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
duct,  with  walls  resembling 
an  artery,  in  so  far  as  it 
consists  of  an  internal  longi- 
tudinal, a  middle  rirculur, 
and  an  external  longitudi- 
nal coat.  The  middle  coat  is  composed  mostly  of  smooth  mus- 
cular eh^ments,  while  the  external  and  intt^rnal  coats  are  only 
partly  made  up  of  them.  Tlie  int**rior  of  this  structure  is  lilled 
with  a  rich  vascular  network,  pigment  jiarticles,  and  smooth 
muscular  fibres. 

The  vesieida  jnoslalica,,  which  forms  a  cul-de-sac  in  the 
middle  of  the  prostate,  beneath  the  middle  lobe,  opening  by  a 
duct  at  the  summit  of  the  coUiculns  sevitnaUs,  possesses  a 
fibrous  wall  in  which  there  are  smnotli  muscular  cells  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  cavernous  tissue  ;  it  is  lin*'d  by 
a  laminated  epithelium,  into  which  small  conical  papilla  pro- 
ject ;  small  bmnched  and  tortuous  glands  are  also  found  open- 
ing into  its  cavity. 


Fio.  106.— TrftDimve  Kctlon  ttarDiich  the  cmtnU 
filnndnlar  itabatanoc  of  tbe  prcwtAlc.  From  iin  otlnlu 
Kloln. 
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The  testicles  are  glandular  organs  which  secrete  the  sper- 
matic fluid,  and  are  in  the  male  organism  the  sexual  represen- 
tatives of  the  ovaries  in  the  female. 
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The  glandular  structure,  together  with  th^  epididymis  of  the 
testicles,  is  enveloped  by  a  dense  tibrous  membrane,  the  tunica 
albuginea.  This  is  siirrouuded  by  a  serous  sac,  the  tunica 
TaginnUs  propria.  Finally  the  testicle  and  spermatic  cord  are 
invested  by  the  tunica  vaginalis  communis  and  the  whole  is 
contained  in  the  scrotum. 

The  tunica  albuginea  upon  its  external  surface,  or  that 
covered  by  tlie  tunica  vaginalis  propria,  is  smooth  and  shin- 
ing ;  it  consists  of  dense  connective  tissue  with  some  elastic 
fibres  ;  upon  the  posterior  border  of  the  testicle  it  increases  in 
thickness,  and  is  here  termed  the  corpus  HigJunori^  or  medias- 
tinum  testisy  which  passes  into  the  gland.  It  also  sends  off 
from  its  whole  internal  surface  numerous  bands  or  trabeculse, 
the  septula  testis,  which  run  toward  the  mediastinum,  and 
divide  the  interior  of  the  testicle  into  cooica!  lobules,  having 
their  apices  dhected  toward  the  corpus  Highmori.  These  tra- 
beculie  contain  smooth  muscular  tibres  and  blood-vessels.  It 
is  in  these  lobules  or  spaces  that  the  secreting  elements  of  the 
gland  are  situated. 

The  serous  sac,  or  tunica  vaginalis,  has  its  visceral  layer,  the 
tunica  adnata^  intimately  united  to  the  tunica  albuginea  over 
the  testicle,  but  it  is  loosely  attached  to  that  over  the  epididy- 
mis. This  membrane  consists  of  connective  tissue  traversed 
by  delicate  elastic  fibres,  and  lined  on  its  surface  with  a  layer 
of  pcflyhedml  cells,  \-aryinoc  in  size  and  containing  oval  nuclei 
with  one  or  two  nucleoli.  Upon  the  U])per  portion  of  the  tes- 
ticle and  sharp  edge  of  the  epididymis,  the  tunica  adnata  is 
frequently  found  to  possess  tufted  excrescences;  these  pro- 
cesses are  covered  by  several  layers  of  flattened  epithelial  cells, 
or  a  single  laj-er  of  round  or  cylindrical-bodies.  A  capillary 
loop  is  seen  extending  into  the  tufts. 

The  parietal  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria  consists 
of  connective  tissue,  elastic  fibres,  and  epithelium,  as  in  the 
visceral  layer. 

The  tunica  vaginalis  comvivnis-i  which  covers  the  tunica 
vaginalis  propria,  is  composed  above  of  a  loose,  laminat^*d  con- 
nective tissue,  but  it  becomes  more  dense  below.  Between 
this  tunica  and  the  tunica  propria  unstriped  muscular  fibres 
are  found,  while  upon  its  external  surface  there  are  the  striped 
fibres  of  the  cremaster  muscle.  Small  non-vascular  peduncu- 
lated excrescences  are  also  found  upon  this  sui'face.    The  mem- 
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brane  is  conneckKi  externally  by  connective  tissue  with  the 
muscular  layer  of  the  scrotum,  the  dartAJS. 

The  muscle  of  tiie  t^crotum,  tlie  dartos,  consists  of  numerous 
smooth  musirulur  fibres,  arranged  singly  or  forming  a  more  or 
less  continuous  layer. 

Tiie  skin  of  the  scrotum  is  peculiar  in  containing  consider- 
able pigment,  while  there  is  an  absence  of  fat  in  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue.  Hairs,  large  sebaceous  follicles,  and  sweat- 
glands  are  also  present  in  the  skin  of  the  scrotum. 

The  hydatid  of  Monjagni  is  a  structure  found  upon  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  head  of  the  epididymis,  and  is  thought 
to  be  the  remains  of  Miiller^s  duct.  It  is  met  with  in  two 
forms,  either  as  a  vesicle  containing  a  clear  tiuid  (with  cells, 
and  nuclei— ciliated  epithelial  cells  are  also  at  times  present), 
and  connected  to  the  epididymis  by  a  solid  fibrous  peduncle,  or 
as  a  Hatteued  structure  possessing  scarcely  any  stalk,  which 
is  simple  or  divided  into  lobules;  tiie  latter  form  is  most  fre- 
quentl}'"  seen.  At  times  it  is  found  to  communicate  with  the 
canal  of  the  epididj^mls. 

Between  the  head  of  the  epididymis  and  the  vas  deferens, 
Bituated  upon  the  posterior  edge  of  the  testicle,  a  small  organ 
is  seen,  consisting  of  several  whitish  nodules.  Each  nodule  is 
composed  of  a  tube  forming  a  number  of  convolutions  and  ter- 
minating in  a  club-shai>ed  extremity.  The  tubes  contain  a 
clear  fluid  and  are  lined  by  a  cylindrical  epirhelium,  the  cells 
of  which  are  undergoing  degenenirion.  Until  w\\  years  of  age 
this  organ  is  fully  developed;  after  this  period  it  experiences 
degeneration.  This  structure  is  known  as  X\\^  organ  of  Qir- 
(ddvj^,  and  represents  tlie  remains  of  the  Wolffian  bodies. 

The  glandular  or  j>arenchymatous  structure  of  the  testicle 
consists  of  canals  or  seminiferous  tubul^^s  about  0.1128  to 
0.1421  mm.  in  diameter ;  they  are  fohb^d  on  tliems«'lves  sev- 
eral times  so  as  to  constitute  lobules,  and  are  situat«-d  in  the 
spaces  formed  by  the  trabecule  of  the  tunica  alhuginea.  Tlie 
tubules  not  only  are  fohhnl  but  divide  and  subdivide,  anasto- 
mose, ami  terminate  b}*  loops.  Toward  the  apices  of  I  he  lob- 
ules the  tubules  gradually  become  more  straiglit,  fewer  in 
number,  and  pa.ss  into  the  corpus  Highmori,  forming  the 
\Ttle  tcxtis.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  rete  emerge  twelve  to 
'eeventeen  larger  tubules  which  pass  throngh  the  tunica  albu- 
ginea,  after  which  they  again  become  convoluted  and  form  a 
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Buinber  of  conical  lobules,  named  the  coni  vasculosis  whicli 
form  the  head  oi  the  epididymis.  These  txibules  graduuU}' 
unite  to  form  a  sin;^le  canal,  which  is  much  convoluted,  and 
develops  an  elongated  body,  tlie  body  and  tail  of  the  epididy- 
mis. The  convolutions  becoming  less  and  less  marked,  the 
tube,  increased  in  calibre,  then  leaves  the  testicle  and  arscends, 
at  first  somewhat  spirally,  but  soon  after  in  a  perfectly  slraiglit 
course,  constituting  the  vas  deferens.  Before  this  duct  is 
formed,  a  short  ciecal  branchj  named  the  vas  ohetransj  is  at- 
taclied  to  the  tube. 

The  seminiferous  tubules  either  take  their  origin  from  blind 
extremities  or  anastomoses,  the  former  being  more  frequently 
met  with  in  children.     Surrounding  the  tubules  there  is  seen 
a  framework  of  connective  tissue,  which  proceeds  from  the 
septa.     This  intertubular  connective  tissue  is  distinctly  lam- 
inated, and  each  lamella  is  formed  of  a  fenestrated  endothe- 
lial membrane,  and  a  fenestrated  connective-tissue  membrane, 
whieh  thus  constitute  numerous  communicating  spaces,  that 
are  the  rootlets  of  the  lymphatic    system  of  the  testis.     The 
number  of  lamella?  between  the  seminal  tubes  varies,  and  their 
relation  to  the  tubes  is  very  intimate,  but  de}>euds  upon  the 
amount  of  fluid   pres^^nt  in  the  interlamellar  lymph-spaces.™ 
Groups  of  peculiar  cells  are  found  between  the  lamelUe  of  thej 
intertubular  connective  tissue.     These  cells  have  been  observed 
by  histologists,  and  by  most  are  thought  to  be  connective-tissue™ 
corpuscles.     Kk^n,  however,  says  they  are  epitheliiil  in  nature, B 
and  derived  from  the  epithelial  colunms  of  the  Wolffian  body. 

In  the  meshes  formed  by  this  reticulated  fib^out^  tissue  are 
located  the  seminiferous  tubules,  the  niembrana  pro))ria  of 
which  is  thought,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  structureless,  or,  oi 
the  other,  to  be  composed  of  oval,  flattened  corpuseles,  placed 
at  regular  intervals,  which  form  an  endothelial  membrane.  The 
tubules  are  found  iilled  with  corpuscles.  Those  at  the  periphery 
covering  the  membrana  propria  are  round  or  polj'gonal  in  form, 
upon  transverse  section.  In  children,  the  cells  of  the  tubules 
contain  a  finely  giunular  and  pale  substance,  but  in  adults 
they  are  filled  with  yellow  jHgment.  Two  typical  forms  of  cor- 
puscle are  observed,  one  with  dark  granular  nuclei,  the  other 
with  bright  ones  that  have  or  have  not  nucleoli.  The  number 
of  nuclei  varies ;  usually  tliere  are  one  or  two ;  but  they  may 
reach  thirty  or  more.     Many  variously'  formed  cells  are  seen, 
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vhich  fact  is  held  to  indicate  active  proliferation.  These  bodies 
are  termed  seminal  cells,  and  in  the  embryo  are  said  to  possess 
contractility  and  amcebuid  muvomeiit. 

The  seminiferous  tubules  upon  oruoriiig  the  coi*pu3  High- 
TOori  lose  their  special   external  coat,  which  blends  with  the 
connective  tissue  of  this  region.     Their  epithelial  lining  con- 
fcists  of  cylindrical  cells  with  short  cilia.     After  leaving  the 
corpus  nighmori  and  increasing  in  size,  they  have  an  additional 
^'Coat  of  smooth  muscular  fibres,  which,  further  down  in  the 
l)ody  of  the  epididymis,  consists  of  two  layers,  an  internal  and 
an  external  or  longitudinal  coat.     The  epithelium  lining  the 
canal  of  the  epididymis  is  composed  of  cells  with  long,  oval 
Jiaclei,  and  providtnl  with  long  tufts  of  cilia.     Indeed,  the  lar- 
gest cilia  found  in  the  human  body  are  upon  the  large  cylindri- 
cal cells,  which  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  canal  of  the  epi- 
didymis.    Beneath  this  layer  of  ciliated  bodies  is  a  second  of 
fimall,  polyhedral  ones  with  round  nuclei. 


I 
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Tlie  tas  deferens^  which  may  be  considered  as  analogous 
in  many  respects  to  the  excretory  duct  of  a  glandular  organ, 
is  niade  up  of  an  external  or  fibrous  coat,  a  middle  or  mus- 
cular, and  a  mucous  membrane,  which  is  located  most  inter- 
nally. Covering  this  membrane  are  epithelial  elements  which 
differ  in  the  various  parts  of  the  duet.  At  the  beginning  there 
is  a  single  layer  of  cylindrical  cells,  between  which,  sometimes, 
there  are  spindle-shaped  bodies;  the  former  possess  delicate 
cilia.  At  about  four  centimetres  from  the  e])itljdyrai3  tlie  cilia 
are  lost,  but  the  character  of  the  cells  remains  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  a  striated  border  can  be  seen  in  many.  In  children, 
a  difference  exists  between  the  extra-  and  intmabdominal  por- 

ions  of  the  duct.    The  former,   or  extm,  is  lined  by  a  larai- 

ated  epithelium,   composed  of  a  superficial  layer  of  short 
cylindrical  cells,  beneath  which  are  one  or  two  layers  of  round 

T  polyhedral  cells.     All  these  corpuscles  have  a  relatively 
,large  nucleus.     The  intra-abdominal  portion  of  the  duct  has  a 

ning  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  adult. 
The  mucous  coat  is  made  up  of  connective  tissue  and  elas- 
tic fibres,  the  former  consisting  of  intersecting  fasciculi,  the 
latter  of  a  close  network.  The  membrane  is  thrown  into 
two  or  three  longitudinal  folds  or  ruga?.  Near  the  lower  end 
of  the  vas  deferens,   in  the  ampulla^  the  longitudinal  folds 
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are  connected  by  transverse  ones,  and  thus  depressions 

formed. 

Tlie  muscular  coat  consists  of  smooth  muscular  fibr*^s  ai 
ranged  in  three  layers;  an  inner,  or  longitudinal,  whirb 
feebly  developed  ;  a  middle,  or  circular,  wliicb  is  substantial  i| 
character,  and  an  external  or  longitudinal.  This  coat  is  le 
developed  in  young  children  than  in  adults. 

In  the  external  fibrous  coat,  or  tunica  adventitia  of  the  vas 
deferens,  are  found  bundles  of  smooth  muscular  fibres  running 
longitudinally.  They  are  derived  fiom  the  cremaster  internus, 
which  muscle  is  well  developed  at  the  origin  of  the  vas  deferens, 
butgradually  diminishes  in  sizeasit  enters  the  abdominal  cavitj 

The  vas  deferens  possesses  a  dense  plexus  of  nieduUat*; 
nerve-fibres,  the  spermatic  plexus,  situated  in  the  tunica  ad 
ventitia.     From   this  plexus  several   smaller  trunks   proc€ 
which  penetmtti  into  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats.     Seal 
tered  along  these  nerve-truuks  ai-e  seen  sutall  ganglion-cella 
which  are  round  or  oval. 


The  blood-vessels  of  the  testicle  come  from   the   internal 
spermatic  artery  and  rnter  the  gland   partly  at  the  corpus 
Ilighmori  and  ])artly  ujkui  its  surface.     They  surround    tl] 
seminiferous  tubules  as  a  capillary  plexus  of  large  nieshe 
The  epididymis  receives  its  blood  from  the  deferential  arteryj 
and  also  to  some  extent  from  the  vessels  of  tbe  testicle.     ThC 
tas  deferens  possesses  a  ricli  cajHllary  network  in  its  muscula 
coat  and  also  in  its  mucous  membrane  beneath  the  epitheliur 

The  nerves  of  the  testicle  come  from  tlie  internal  spertiiatif 
plexus ;  thi^ir  mode  of  termination  has  not  as  yet  been  satia 
factor! ]y  explained.     Letzericli,  however,  describes  tine  nerve 
libres  iJi  the  testicles  of  mammals;  they  peneti-ate  the  conne< 
tive  tissue  and  membiana  propria,  terminating  between  th 
layer  and  tbe  first  row  of  cells  in  dark  granular  massif. 

The  lymphatic  system  of  the  testicle  consists  of  a  sei-iesi 
lacuna^,  lined  with  endotlrelial  cells,  which  surround  the  semt 
niferons  tnbules;   in    flu?  interstitial  connective-tissue,   the 
communicate  with  canals  from  which  others  are  given  off  to 
the  connective-tissue  septa  of  the  lobules.     BeneatJi  the  tunica™ 
albuginna  another  network  of  lymphatic  canals  is  also  found^B 
which  penetrate  the  tunic,  especially  upon  the  dorsum  of  the 
organ,  and  finally,  uniting  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  epididy- 
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mis  and  tunica  vaginalis,  form  several  large  trunks,  wliick  fol- 
low the  spermatic  cord.  Distinct  networks  of  lymphatic  ves- 
sdsare  found  in  the  vascular  and  nervous  layers  uf  the  sper- 
matic cord,  and  some  are  seen  close  to  the  muscular  coat  ol  the 
ras  deferens. 


K 


The  seminal  vesicles^  designed  as  receptacles  for  the  fluid 

secreted  by  the  testicles,  are,  with  some  slight  modiJications, 
similar  in  structure  to  the  vas  deferens.  They  are  composed 
of  a  mucous,  muscular,  and  fibrous  coat.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  covered  with  a  superficial  layer  of  cylindrical  and  a 
deep  layer  of  polyhedral-epithelial  cells,  and  is  tiuown  into 
folds*  longitudinal  and  transverse,  forming  depressions.  The 
muscular  coat  consists  of  three  layers,  an  internal  or  longi- 
tudinal, a  middle  or  circuhir,  and  an  external  or  longitudinal. 
Tke  fibrous  coat  is  abundantly  supplied  with  networks  of  ves- 
sds  and  nerves.  Here  the  ganglionic  cuUectiuus  are  highly 
developed,  each  corpuscle  being  quite  large  and  containing  a 
single  nucleus,  or  even  at  times  two. 

The  eJaculaUjry  dfidis  are,  liistologically,  similar  to  the  last 

described  organs.    As  they  approach  the  prostate  their  cylin- 

di-ical  epithelium   gradually  changes  into  the  transitiorial  va- 

riet}*,  and  subsetpiently  into  the  laminated  pavement,  as  they 

approach  their  point  of  outlet  in  the  urethra.     Their  mucous 

embrane  is  uneven  from   the   longitudinal  and    transverse 

folds.     After  entering  the  prostate  the  muscular  substance  of 

the  ducts  undergoes  cavernous  transformation. 


"  AVhen  the  testicle  attains  its  full  ])hysiological  develop- 
ment, which  occurs  in  man  at  puberty,  there  is  secreted  by  the 
organ  a  |>eculiar  fluid,  the  semen  or  sperma.  This  fluid  is 
whitish,  slimy,  and  colorless,  and  has  an  alkaline  or  neutral  re- 
action. Semen  examined  as  discharged  from  tht^  orifice  of  the 
urethra,  in  coitu,  appears  as  a  v^ry  different  fluid,  having;  re- 
ceived the  secretions  from  the  various  accessory  glands  of  the 
generative  system.  It  is  now  more  fluid,  opaque,  strongly  al- 
kaline in  reaction,  and  has  acquired  a  peculiar  odor.  Placed 
under  the  microscope  there  is  8**en  suspended  in  a  hyaline  fluid 

tun  infinite  number  of  moving  thread-like  bodies  called  se/mual 
filaments,  spermatozoa^  spermaiozoids^  seiuinal  elements^  etc- 
They  are  divided  into  a  head,  body  or  middle  portion,  and  taiL 
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They   are  as  follows  ; 


The  Bhape  of  the  bead  is  pyriforriij  the  broad  part  being  con- 
nected with  the  body  ;  each  has  an  average  length  of  0.0045 
tnni.,  and  its  breadtli  is  about  half  as  mucli.  The  middle  por- 
tion or  body  is  about  0.00(51  nnn.  long,  while  the  tail  measures 

about  0.04U6  mm.  Both  the  body  and 
head  of  the  st-miiial  i^lenif^uts  seem  to 
be  rigid,  the  teriuinal  thread  or  tail 
having  an  active  motion.  From  this 
description  it  will  bt-  seen  that  a  com- 
parison of  its  sinu'ture  witli  tliat  of  a 
filiated  epithelial  cell  is  admissible,  and 
indeed  quite  reasonable. 

Tile  way  in  which  spermatozoa  aro 
formed  is  still  imperfectly  known,  and 
twodilferent  views  claim  onr attention. 
a.  The  nucleus  of  the   seminal  cells 
moves  to  the  periphery,  then  at  the  opposite  side  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  cell  is  elongated  into  a  caudal  appendage;  th 
nucleus  continuing  to  advance  causes  the  protoplasm    to  b 
come  more  and  more  elongated,  and  it  is  ultimately  lengthened 
into  a  thread-like  tail,  while  the  nucleus,  with  its  thin  layer  of 
protoplasm,  constitutes  the  liead.    Ik  In  this  view  the  columnar., 
or  prismatic-shaped  cells,  the  most  external  layer  of  cells  fill 
ing  the  seminal  tubules,  are  thought  to  be  the  spermatozoa- 
producing  elements.      The   inner  remaining  cells   of    the   tu- 
bnles  experience  no  further  development.     During  llie  active 
stage  of  the  gland  the  spermatic  cells  become  elongated,  and' 
extend  into  tlie  centre  of  tlie  tubule;  thru-  free  extremitie 
become  enlarged,  and  have  a  nuniber  of  buds  or  club-like  pro- 
jections, eight  to  twelve,  developed  upon  them.     In  eacli  bud 
is   formed  a  nucleus;    these  nuclei   eventually   become    th 
heads  of  apertnatozoa,  and  the  protoplasm  i.s  furilier  developed^ 
into  the  body  and  tail.     The  cells  from  which  the  spermato: 
have  their  origin  are  named  Rperviafohhists, 

Klein,  in  his  recent  *' Atlas  of  Histology,"  gives  a  very  ex- 
tended dKscri{)tion  of  tln^  development  of  spermatozoa.  A 
cording  to  this  writer  there  are  several  layers  of  epithelial 
cells  lining  the  inside  of  the  membrana  propria  of  thetieminal 
tubules.  These  layers  he  divides  into  an  outer  and  inner. 
The  outer,  situated  next  to  the  merabrana  propria,  embraces 
the  germ-cells  of  Sertoli.     The  inner  layer,   those  neai'er 
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Inmen  of  tlie  tubule,  are  the  seminal  cells  of  Sertoli.  Tliese 
latter  are  usually  arranged  in  two  or  more  layers,  polyhedral 
in  shape  when  placed  closely  together,  but  more  spherical  when 
next  to  the  lumen  of  the  tubule;  they  are  uniform  in  size  and 
contain  a  single  nucleus.  The  nucleus  is  spherical,  possesses 
no  limitinc^  membrane,  and  contains  a  convolution  of  thick 
fibrils^  or  rods,  in  a  transparent  matrix.  A  more  minute  ex- 
amination of  the  nucleus  shows  that  the  fibrils  are  arranged  in 
certain  definite  forms,  which  indicate  changes  preparatory  to 
division,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Strassbnrger,  Hertwig, 
Flemming,  and  others.  The  various  forms»  taken  by  the  nucleus 
before  dividing,  correspond  to  what  is  termed  the  "convolu- 
tion,'' the  ''basket,"  the  "wreath,''  the  •"monaster,"  or  the 
*'dyaster."  The  entire  process  of  the  indirect  division  of  the 
nucleus  is  termed  by  Flemming  karyokinesis. 

Toward  tlie  lumen  of  the  tube  the  above-descril)ed  cells  are 
seen  with  their  nucleus  either  dividing  or  divided  into  two 
daughter-nucUL  From  these  daughter-nuclei  are  developed 
the  daughter-cells,  or  spermatoblasts,  and  by  an  interesting 
series  of  changes  the  spermatozoa  are  formed, 

''The  nucleus  of  the  spermatoblasts  at  first  retains  its  spher- 
ical shape,  but  is  invested  in  a  distinct  membrane,  the  convo- 
lution of  fibrils  changes  into  a  honey-combed  reticulum,  some- 
times with  one  or  two  nucleoli,  and  the  nucleus  is  not  placed 
in  the  centre  but  in  the  periphery  of  the  cell/' 

"Xext  the  nucleus  becomes  uniform  in  its  substance  and 
transparent,  all  traces  of  a  reticulum  have  disappeared.  The 
cell-substance  lias  collected  at  one  end  of  the  nucleus  as  an 
elliptical  granular  mass,  and  appears  separated  from  it  by  a 
transparent,  clear  bag." 

"In  the  next  stage  the  nucleus  becomes  flattened  and  dis- 
coid, so  that  when  viewed  from  the  snrface  it  is  broad  and  cir- 
cular, but  appears  narrow  and  staff-shaped  when  seen  in  profile. 
The  cell-substance  at  this  time  is  drawn  out  into  a  cylindrical 
or  club-shaped  (franular  bodf/^  separated  from  the  nuclnus  by 
a  shorter  or  longer  clear  tithe,  the  former  clear  bag.  At  the 
front  part  of  the  nucleus  is  seen  a  slmrt  and  tapering  curved 
projection,  and  at  its  hind  end — viz.,  that  direi-.ted  toward  the 
clear  tube  and  cell-substance — there  is  also  to  be  fonnd  a  short- 
pointed  process  extending  into  the  clear  tube  just  named." 

"  In  the  next  stage  the  nucleus  becomes  more  flattened  and 
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oblong.      In   the  last  st^ge  the  granular  body  has  become 

changed  into  a  long,  thin,  and  homogeneous  fihimeut/' 

*'  In  what  relation  do.  then,  these  different  parts  of  the  full] 
formed  spermatozoon  stand  to  the  parts  of  the  developing  ele 
ment — that  is,  the  spermatoblast  ?  A  comparison  shows 
ont'e  that  the  head  of  the  ripe  spermatozoon  is  the  changt 
nucleus  of  the  spermatoblast ;  that  the  tilament,  or  tail,  is  de 
rived  from  what  has  been  mentioned  above  as  the  granula 
body  of  the  original  cell.  The  middle  piece  of  Sch\veiggep»| 
Seidel  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  nucleus  of  the  spermatoblast^ 
that  is,  of  the  head,  the  spermatozoon,  and  the  clear  tube  of 
the  developing  spermatozodn,  described  above  as  embracing 
the  hind  part  of  the  nucleus  and  separating  the  latter  from 
the  granular  body,  is  the  sheath  which,  in  some  instances 
(triton  and  salamander),  is  observable  on  the  middle  piece  of 
the  fully  formed  spermatozoon.'' 

In  short,  the  head  of  the  spermatozoon  is  derived  from  the 
nucleus,  Avhile  the  tail  has  its  origin  from  the  body  of  the  sper* 
matoblast. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


THE  FEAULE  EXTERNAL  AND  INTERNAL  ORGANS  OF  GENERA 
TION,  WITH  THEIR  GLANDULAR  APPENDAGES— PLACENTA. 

Bt  Dr.  J.  HENRY  C.  SIMES. 
Lecturer  on  Histology,  University  of  PennByWani*. 

Thk  external  female  geuitala  are  the  labia  niajora,  labia 
minora,  and  clitoris. 

The  labia  majora  are  folds  of  skin,  the  subcutaneous  tis- 
sue of  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  adipose  tissue.  Their 
internal  aurfut^e  havS  the  nature  of  a  mucous  membrane,  while 
externally  it  is  similar  to  the  common  integument.  Here  hairs, 
sebaceous  glands,  reuuirkable  for  their  large  size,  and  sweat- 
glands,  are  found.  The  papilhe,  vessels,  nervns,  and  Pacinian 
corpuscles  do  not  differ  from  those  found  elsewhere  in  the  skin. 

Tile  labia  ininora  may  be  considered  as  folds  of  mucous 
membrane.  They  are  covered  by  a  laminated  pavement-epi- 
theiiuiti  and  the  deepest  layer  contains  pigment  granules. 
Conical  vascular  papilhe  are  seen  beneath  the  epithelium. 
Ill  the  connective-tissue  framework  oE  the  mucous  membrane 
smooth  muscular  elements  are  found.  Capillary  networks  are 
seen  on  the  surface  beneath  the  epi (helium,  and  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  membrane,  from  wliich  arise  small  veins,  consti- 
tuting a  plexus,  and  giving  this  structure  the  character  of  an 
erectile  tissue.  Upon  the  external  surface  of  the  folds  are  found 
sebaceous  glands  without  hairs.  These  glands  are  absent  at 
birth.     There  is  no  adipose  tissue  in  the  labia  minora. 

The  clitoris  is  covered  by  a  mucous  membrane  which  is  a 
continuation  of  tliat  of  the  labia  minora,  and  to  which  it  is 
similar  in  structure,  in  so  far  as  epithelium,  mucous  tissue,  and 
papilla?  are  concerned.  The  mncous  membrane  covering  the 
glans  of  the  organ  is  found  to  have  those  peculiar  nerve-termi- 
nations in  its  structure,  the  geiiiial  iierte-corpusdes^  which 
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have  been  described  as  existing  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  glans  penis. 

Beneath  the  mncous  membrane  of  the  clitoris  are  found  the 
corpora  cacernosa  and  gktns  ;  the  latter  is  in  connection  with 
both  bidbi  nestibulij  which  correspond  to  the  corpus  spongio- 
sum urethrPB  of  the  male.  Th^se  structures  consist  of  erectile 
or  cavernous  tissue,  which,  like  that  in  the  penis,  is  made  up  of 
a  vascular  network,  mostly  venous  in  character,  and  erectile  in 
nature  ;  they  are  also  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  tunic  analogous 
to  the  tunica  albuginea  of  the  penis. 

The  vesiibide  has  its  raucous  membrane,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  clitoris,  thrown  into 
a  number  of  folds.  Opening  upon  its  surface  are  numerous  ori- 
fices of  racemose  mucous  glands.  These  glands  are  collected 
into  groups  around  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  and  vagina.  They 
consist  of  branched  ducts,  which  at  their  deeper  parts  are  de- 
veloped into  a  number  of  acini ;  they  are  lined  with  a  simple 
epithelium  ;  at  their  orifices  they  have  the  laminated  pavement- 
epithelium  of  the  mucous  surface.  These  glands  vary  in  diame- 
ter between  O.H  mm.  to  2.5  mm.  The  vessels  of  the  vestibule 
form  a  network  near  the  mucous  surface,  and  are  connected  to 
the  capillary  loops  in  the  papillffi. 

Opening  upon  each  side  of  the  vaginal  entrance  is  the  orifice 
of  the  duct  beloiiging  to  the  [/land  of  Bartholine.  These  or- 
gans, two  in  number,  are  analogous  to  Cowpor's  glands  in  the 
male.  They  belong  to  the  racemose  group,  and  arc  composed 
of  ducts  and  acini»  which  have  an  epithelium  lining  of  cylin- 
drical cells- 

The  hymen  consists  of  a  duplicature  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  vagina.  Its  laminated  epithelium  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  vestibule.  Tlie  papilla?  are  numerous,  long,  simple 
or  multiple,  and  project  from  0.2  to  0.3  mm.  into  the  epithelial 
covering.     The  vascular  and  nervous  supply  is  very  abundant. 

The  voffina  consists  of  an  external  coat  of  connective  tissue, 
a  middle  coat  of  muscular  tissue,  and  an  internal  mucous  coat. 
The  raucous  membrane  is  uneven,  thrown  into  ridges  and  papil- 
lary elevations,  which  are  especially  well-marked  in  tlie  neigh- 
borhood of  the  vaginal  entrance.  The  epithelium  lining  the 
canal  is  a  laminated  pavement-epithelium,  into  which  the  vas- 
ts 
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cular  papillffi  of  the  nmcoiia  membrane  extend.  In  the  latter 
coating  are  found  nximeroiis  elastic  fibres  in  the  fasciculi  of 
connective  tissue;  bundles  of  sniooth  muscular  cells  are  also 
present,  Tubular  glands,  lined  with  ciliated  columnar  epithe- 
lium at  their  fundus,  have  been  described  as  existing  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  by  Preuschen.  Hennig  also 
speaks  of  similar  glands  being  ]iresent-  in  this  membrane.  The 
submucous  tissue  is  very  vascular  and  loo^^e  in  texture.  Tlie 
muscular  coat  consists  of  an  internal  longitudinal  and  an  ex- 
ternal circular  layer  of  smooth  muscular  tibres,  between  which 
are  many  oblique  connecting  fasciculi.  The  external  fibrous 
tissue  is  loose  in  texture,  and  has  embedded  in  it  the  external 
venous  plexus. 

The  vascular  system  of  the  vagina  is  composed  of  arteries, 
veins,  a  venous  plexus,  and  capillaries.  The  plexus  is  met 
with  in  the  folds  of  tlie  vagina.  It  is  a  cavernous  structure 
possessing  smooth  muscular  fil)res,  and  has  an  arrangement  of 
tnibecuh'e  similar  to  that  found  in  other  erectile  organs. 

The  lymphatics  and  nerves  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
vagina  are  abundant.  The  hitter  form  networks  in  which  there 
are  found  ganglion-cells,  in  groups  or  single;  as  in  the  male 
genitals,  tlieae  cells  are  of  two  sizes.  Tlie  ultimate  terminations 
of  the  nerve-fibres  are  as  yet  undetermined.  The  fluid  secreted 
by  this  membi-ane  has  an  acid  reaction. 

The  urethra  possesses  a  mucous  membrane  covered  by  a 
transitional  epithelium  at  its  upper  portion,  the  superficial 
layer  of  cells  being  short  cylinders,  which  gradually  b«^como 
shorter, until  the  deepest  layer  is  seen  made  up  of  rounded  cells. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  canal  has  a  lining  of  laminated  pave- 
ment-epithelium similar  to  that  of  the  vestibule.  The  mucon* 
membrane  has  numerous  papilhc  extending  into  the  epi- 
thelium. In  this  layer  are  seen  at  places  many  lymph-corpus- 
cles, sometimes  amounting  to  an  infiltration,  when  it  may  ba 
considered  as  adenoid  in  nature.  The  submucous  tissue  is 
mostly  composed  of  venous  networks  ;  it  is  in  fact  a  cavernous 
tissue.  As  in  the  male,  there  are  present  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane the  glands  of  Littre,  seen  especiall3'  abundant  near  the 
meatus  urhiarlus.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  urethra  consists 
of  an  internal  longitudinal  and  an  external  circular  layer  of 
smooth  muscular  fibres  ;   in  the  external  layer  are  also  the 
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transversely  striated  muscular  fibres  of  the  uretliral  muscles. 
The  external  fibrous  coat  of  the  urethra  consists  of  wavy  con- 
nective-tissue fasciculi,  which  have  a  longitudinal  and  circular 
course- 
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The  titerus  possesses  an  external  covering  of  serous  mem* 
brane,  the  peritoneum  ;  anteriorly  it  is  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  organ  than  posteriorly,  while  at  the  sides  the 
layers  are  separated,  in  order  to  permit  the  passage  of  blood- 
vessels, lymphatics,  and  nerves  into  the  uterine  substance. 
The  tissue  composing  the  greater  part  of  the  uterus  is  formed 
of  smooth  muscular  fibres,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  very 
irregular,  but  three  more  or  less  distinct  layers  have  been  de- 
scribed. The  external  one,  which  is  relatively  thin,  consists 
mostly  of  fibres  ninning  longitudinally,  although  many  circu- 
lar fasciculi  are  seen.  The  middle  layer  exceeds  tlie  others  in 
thickness,  its  fibres  take  a  longitudinal,  transverse,  or  oblique 
direction,  while  the  internal  layer  is  essentially  circular,  and 
forms  the  spliincters  of  the  uterus.  The  contractile  elements 
of  these  muscular  layers  are  intimately  united  together  by  a 
cementing  substance,  forming  fasciculi  or  bundles,  which  are 
again  held  together  by  connective  tissue  in  which  elastic  fibres 
are  found.  The  shape  of  the  cells  in  the  normal  uterus  is  fusi- 
form, frequently  very  long,  and  in  transverse  section  round  or 
oval,  with  several  angles.  The  nucleus  is  always  single,  rod- 
like  or  oblong  in  shape. 

The  mucous  memhrane  lining  the  uterus  is  closely  connected 
to  the  muscular  tissue.  It  has  no  connective-tissue  framework 
of  fibres,  but  its  structure  resembles  the  stroma  of  lymphoid 
organs,  in  which  the  framework  is  made  up  of  spindle  and 
fusiform  cells.  The  surface  of  this  membrane  varies  in  differ- 
ent parts;  at  the  fundus  and  body  it  is  smooth,  except  at  the 
orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  where  there  is  a  slight  folding; 
in  the  canal  of  the  neck  it  is  thrown  into  numerous  branching 
folds,  the  plicce  palmat(e.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  isthmus  of 
the  cervix  a  distinct  border  indicates  the  termination  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  body.  The  epithelium  covering  this 
portion  of  the  membrane  is  columnar  in  shape^  and  provided 
with  short  cilia.  There  are  found  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  fundus  and  body  numerous  tubular  glands,  which  are 
either  sunple  tubes  or  they  divide  about  their  middle,  and  ter- 
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minate  in  blind  ends;  frequently  they  have  a  spiral  course, 
corkscrew-like ;  but  generally  their  direction  is  vertical  to  the 
plane  of  the  membrane;  they  open  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus.  The  existence  of  a  membrana  propria  in  these  glan- 
dul(E  uiriculares  is  denied  by  some,  or  if  present  it  is  only 
toward  the  orifice  of  the  gland.  In  the  pregnant  organ,  how- 
ever, an  extremely  delicate,  structureless  membrane,  in  which 
oval  nuclei  are  found,  is  tliought  to  represent  such  a  structui-e. 
Tlie  celly  lining  those  glands  arc  prismatic  in  shape,  their  broad 
ends  directed  outward  ;  the  slender  extremities  projecting  into 
the  lumen  of  the  gland  are  provided  with  cilia. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  canal  of  the  cervix  is 
denser  and  thicker  than  that  of  the  body.  It  possesses  a  con* 
nective-tissue  investment  which  lies  between  it  and  the  muscu- 
lar layer,  and  it  also  differs  from  the  lining  of  the  body  in  the 
presence  of  folds,  which  constitute  the  plica?  palniatjt?.  The 
epithelium  covering  this  portion  of  the  uterus  is  made  up  of 
cylindrical  ciliated  cells,  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  canal, 
but  as  the  external  os  vteri  is  approached  it  gradually  as- 
sumes the  laminated  pavement  variety.  Minate  papilla?,  pro- 
vided with  a  capillary  loop,  are  found  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
canal.  The  folds  of  membrane  consist  of  a  firm  fibrous  tissue, 
a  few  smooth  muscular  elements,  and  a  scanty  amount  of  elas- 
tic fibres.  Here  are  also  located  the  mucous  follicles  of  the 
cervix,  or,  as  some  histologists  consider  tliem,  depressions  only 
of  the  mucous  membrane;  they  are  lined  with  a  cubical  epi- 
thelium, and  possess  a  structureless  membrana  projiria,  which 
is  intimately  connected  to  the  connective  tissue.  From  an 
occlusion  of  the  orifices  of  these  follicles  there  are  developed 
small  retention  cysts  containing  mucoid  fluid,  usually  round  or 
oval,  and  measuring  0.3  to  0.5  mm.  in  length ;  they  ai'e  known 
as  the  oxsiihi  NrfholJtL  The  fluid  secreted  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus  differs  from  that  of  the  vaginal  mucous 
membrane  in  having  an  alkaline  reaction.  ■ 

The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  intra-vaginal  portion 
of  the  uterus  is  a  continuation  of  the  vaginal  mucous  mem- 
brane, consisting  of  a  similar  structure,  and  composed  of  a 
connective-tissue  framework  with  papillm  projecting  into  its 
coveringof  laminated  pavementepitheHum.  At  times  this  por- 
tion is  found  to  contain  the  ovula  Nabothi. 

The  uterus  is  a  very  vascular  organ  ;  a  capillary  network  is 
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foand  in  the  muscular  coat  and  niucoua  membrane.  In  the 
latter  such  reticula  are  seen  to  surround  the  glands.  The  veins 
are  very  large,  possess  delicate  walls,  and  are  valveless.  In  the 
cervical  portion,  a  more  regular  distribution  of  vessels  is  met 
with,  and  their  wails  are  unusually  thick. 

Numerous  lymphatic  vessels  are  found  beueatli  the  peri- 
toneal covering  of  the  uterus,  and  arched  pu^^sages  are  seen 
ending  in  loops  or  blind  extremities  under  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  cervix.  Lymph  clefts  and  vessels  are  also  met 
with  in  the  intermuscular  connective-tissue. 

The  nerves  of  the  uterus  are  derived  from  the  genital  sper- 
matic ganglia.  On  the  posterior  wall  of  the  neck  a  large 
ganglionic  mass  is  met  with,  from  which  most  of  the  nerves 
have  their  origin.  Nervous  tilaments  may  be  followed  as  far 
as  the  raucous  membrane,  and  a  few  histologists  have  traced 
ihera  into  the  papillae  of  the  cervix,  wjiile  in  the  muscular  coat 
they  are  said  to  terminate  in  the  nuclei  of  the  muscular  ele- 
ments. 

During  the  physiological  function  of  menstruation  and 
gestation  the  uterus  experiences  certain  modifications.  In  the 
former  there  is  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  organ,  owing  mostly 
to  the  great  increase  of  blood  in  the  vessels  ;  the  glands  of  the 
mucous  membrane  are  also  increased  in  size.  The  discharge  of 
blood  during  this  period  is  due  either  to  a  rupture  of  the  dis- 
tended capillaries,  or  a  diapedesis,  in  which  the  walls  remain 
uninjured.  On  microscopical  examination  of  the  menstrual 
fluid  it  is  found  (o  contain,  besides  tho  blood-elements,  numer- 
ous uterine  epithelial  cells. 

The  modifications  of  the  uterus  during  gestation  occur  es- 
pecially in  the  muscular  elements,  which  are  greatly  hyper- 
trophied,  and  there  is  also  a  new  formation  of  them.  The 
blood-vessels,  lympliatics,  and  nerves  also  experience  an  in- 
crease in  size,  the  latter  by  a  thickening  of  their  perineurium. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  during  gesta- 
tion is  separated  from  tlie  uterus,  previously  becoming  thicker, 
softer,  and  more  vascular,  and  constitutes  the  cUcidua.  The 
cervical  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  does  not  participate 
in  this  metamorphosis  ;  it  retains  its  epithelium,  and  secretes  a 
mucous  plug,  whicli  fills  the  canal  of  the  cervix  during  preg- 
nane}'. Subsequent  to  delivery  a  new  mucous  membrane  and 
glands  are  developed  on  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  the  hy- 
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pertropliied  and  newly  formed  muscular   elements  undergo 
retrograde  development  and  fatty  metamorphosis. 

The  Jf^allopian  tubes,  or  temporary  ducts  of  the  ovary,  con- 
sist of  an  external  covering  furnished  by  the  peritoneum,  rich 
in  connective  tissue  and  blood-vessels  ;  a  muscular  coat  made 
■up  of  an  outside  layer  of  longitudinal,  and  an  inside  laj'er  of 
circular  involuntary  muscular  elements  ;  and,  finally,  an  in- 
ternal mucous  membrane.  A  division  of  the  tube  is  made  into 
two  parts :  that  toward  the  uterus,  into  which  it  opens,  the 
much  narrower  portion,  is  the  isthmus,  while  the  free  half  is 
the  ampulla^  which  terminates  in  the  Jimbrfw.  The  mucous 
membrane,  upon  transverse  section  of  the  tube,  in  the  narrow 
portion,  is  seen  thrown  into  simjjle  longitudinal  folds,  while  in 
the  ampulla  the  folds  are  much  more  complicated,  and  in  a 
transverse  section  have  a  dendritic  appearance.  The  epithelium 
covering  the  mucous  membrane  consists  of  ciliated  columnar 
epithelial  cells.  The  movements  of  the  cilia  occasion  a  current 
in  the  dii-ection  oT  tlie  uterino  opening.  There  is  an  absence  of 
glands  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  The 
same  histological  elements  are  present  in  the  firabriaj  as  in 
other  portions  of  the  tube,  of  which  they  are  a  direct  contin- 
uation. 

The  ovarp  for  histological  study  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  cortex  and  mtnlullaty  snhsrance ;  cov(*ring  the  cor- 
tex is  a  layer  of  colnnmar  epitlielial  cells,  named  the  ovarian 
or  genu  epirliHliiun  (Fig.  107).  In  a  perpendicular  section,  the 
germ-epithelium  is  here  and  there  seen  to  extend  down  into 
the  substance  of  tlie  organ  and  form  tubes — tlie  otarlal  tubes. 
The  cortical  substance  or  parenchymal  zone  consists  of  several 
layers  of  dense  connective  tissue,  in  which  are  found  ovarial 
tubes  and  orariou. follicles.  The  most  external  follicles  are  im- 
perfectly developed^  while  those  lying  deeper  are  more  highly 
developed  and  contain  the  ovum.  Internal  to  the  cortex  is  the 
medullary  substance  or  vascular  zone,  in  which  are  numerous 
blood-vessels,  giving  it  the  nature  of  a  cavernous  tissue. 

The  stroma  of  the  ovarj'-  consists  of  fibrillar  connective  tis- 
sue. In  the  vascular  zone  it  is  somewhat  loose  in  texture,  and 
contains  a  network  of  elastic  tissue.  There  are  also  found  in 
this  zone  fasciculi  of  smooth  nuiscular  fibres,  which  follow  the 
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wliicli  run  in  every  direction,  and  an  inner  one  abounding  in 
cells,  in  which  the  follicles  are  seen. 

The  blood-vessels  enter  the  ovary  at  the  hiluni.  The  arteries 
have  a  spiral,  corkscrew-Hke  course  through  the  organ.  At 
the  hilum  the  veins  form  n  convoluted  mass,  the  bulb  of  the 
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ovary.    A  capillary  reticulum  surrounds  the  follicles,  and  is 
situated  in  their  internal  membrane. 

The  stroma  of  the  hihim  contains  nnmerons  lympliatica,, 
which  have  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  of  the  veins.     Sar- 
rounding  the  follicles  in  their  external  lamina  is  found  a  den 
network  of  lymphatics. 

The  nerves  enter  the  ovary  at  the  liilum  with  the  arteries, 
and  they  have  been  followed  into  the  stroma  between  the  large 
follicles,  but  their  ultimate  terminations  have  not  as  yet  been 
ascertained. 

The  follicles  of  the  ovary,  or  Qraafian  follicleSy  consist  of  a 
connective-tissue  wall  separable  into  two  la3'ers:  an  internal, 
which  contains  the  small  capillaries,  and  an  external,  contain- 
ing the  large  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics.  The  outer  layer  is 
made  up  of  the  same  connective  tissue  as  the  stroma  of  the 
ovary,  in  which  are  numerous  spindle-shaped  cells.  The  inter- 
nal layer  consists  of  connective  tissue,  in  which  are  numerous 
and  variously  shaped  cells,  fusiform,  stellate,  and  small  round 
bodies,  the  latter  possessing  amoeboid  movement;  there  a, 
also  seen  larger  round  or  polygonal-sJiajied  cells.  This  layer 
corpuscles  is  the  memhrana  granulosa.  Within  the  follicl 
and  distending  it,  is  an  albumiuoas  fluid  holding  a  few  bodi 
in  suspension.  Situated  in  the  follicle,  usually  at  that  pari 
most  distant  from  the  surface  of  the  ovary — although  this 
nut  a  rule  without  exception,  since  it  is  also  found  immediate! 
below  the  most  superficial  part  of  the  follicle — the  ovum  ii 
found  surrounded  by  a  collection  of  cells  of  the  granular  mem- 
brane, known  as  the  discus  proUgerus.  Two  kinds  of  cells 
form  the  discus  proligerus,  the  follicular  and  egg  epithelium; 
tlie  latter  lie  in  immediate  contact  with  the  vitelline  membrane, 
and  are  closely  adherent  to  it. 

An  examination  of  the  mature  ovum  demonstrates  it  to 
measure  0.28  to  0.1370  mm.  in  diameter;  it  is  spherical  i 
Bbape,  ana  is  a  typical  cell,  consisting  of  an  investing  mem 
brano,  the  vitelline  membrane,  or  zona  pellucida,  which  ii 
a  dense,  transparent,  liomogt^neous  substance,  apparent) 
pierced  by  numerous  minute  pores.  This  membrane  is  prol 
ably  develoi>ed  from  the  ceils  of  the  discus  proligerus,  and  from 
the  layer  described  as  the  egg  epithelium.  The  cell-contents, 
protoplasm,  or  vitellus  is  a  granular  mass  composed  of  albu- 
minous and  fatty  particles,  and  a  more  or  less  distinct  reticu- 
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lam  of  fine  fibrils.  Within  the  vitellus  is  s«en  the  nucleus  or 
germinal  vesicle  (also  presenting  a  delicate  reticulum  of  fibrils), 
liiluated  ecceutrically,  spherical  iu  shape,  measures  0.037  to 
(.1.451  mm.  in  diameter,  shiuiug,  transpaivnt,  and  contains  the 
nncleolus  or  germinal  spot,  which  is  a  highly  refractile  body, 
finely  granular,  supposed  to  be  non-vesicular,  and  measures 
0.0046  to  0.0068  mm.  in  diameter. 

The  mature  Graafian  follicle,  which  is  seen  on  the  surface 
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of  the  ovary,  giving  rise  to  a  proniinence,  ruptures  during  the 
menstrual  period  and  empties  its  contents,  \\a,  :  tlie  ovum, 
fluid  contents,  and  discus  pruligerus  into  the  Fallopian  tube. 
The  cause  of  the  rupture  is  an  increase  in  tlin  contents  of  the 
follicle,  and  a  fatty  metamorphosis  (>f  the  cells  of  tlie  wall  of 
the  follicle.  As  a  result  of  tliis  ru]tture  of  the  Graafian  vesi- 
cle, there  is  formed  a  yellow  body,  the  corpus  luteum^  which 
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reaches  its  full  development  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  raptu^J 
ing  of  the  follicle,  or  when  impregnation  has  occurred  after  iht 
lapse  of  two  or  three  months.     It  consists  of  a  centi-al  portiot 
at  tirst  red,  becoming  gray,  and  a  peripljeral  portion,  yellow  in"' 
color,  thrown  into  folds.     These  folds  are  made  up  of  the  in- 
ternal membrane  and  cells.     The  central   portion  in  a  frea 
corpus  luteuin  consists  of  a  very  vascular  tissue,  in  which  ar 
seen  numerous  large  cells,  containing  a  red  coloring  substanc 
and  lueaiatoidin  crystals,     A  retrograde  metamorphosis  occuii 
in  the  yellow  body,  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  want  of  nutritioii 
caused  by  a  wasting  of  the  arteries,  and  there  only  nnnainsi 
white  cicatrix,   the  corpus  albicajiif.    The  lime  required  fc 
the  disappearance  of  a  corpus  luttnim  when  imjirfgnation  ha 
taken  phice— a  true  corpus  luteura — is  several  months,  lastiuj 
to  the  end  of  gestation ;  but  for  the  disai)pearance  of  a  fals 
corpus  hueum,  or  when  impregnalion  has  not  occurred,  it  onlj 
requires  a  few  weeks.     It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  thatj 
every  Gmatian  follicle  with  its  contents  does  not  reach  full  de 
velopnieut ;  most  of  them  experience  fatty  or  colloid  metamor-" 
phosis. 

The  ovaries  have  their  origin  from  the  Wolffian  bodies. 
thickening  of  the  epithelial  covering  is  early  observed  upo^ 
the  side  of  these  bodies;  at  the  same  time  and  place  a  cellula 
]>roJeclion  growing  fn>m  tlie  connective  tissue  of  the  organ 
noticed.     From  this  increase  of  epithelium  the  Graafian  folli^ 
cles  and  ova  are  developed,  later  the  ovarial  epithelium  ;  fron 
ihe  connective  tissue  is  built  up  the  vascular  system  of  the ovarj 

Tile  Graafian  follicles  are  developed  from  collections  of  cell 
irregular  in  shape,  or,  as  they  are  named,  or«  chahis^  consisting 
of  small-sized  peripheral  cells,  which  later  form  the  membrar 
granulosa,  and  the  primordial  ova;  these  last  are  recognl 
by  their  large  si/e,  granular  or  reticulated  protoplasm  and 
central  position.  The  ova  chains  are  sometimes  enclosed  in  i 
liomogeneous  membrana  propria,  forming  a  tubular  structnr 
as  in  the  cat;  this  nipmhrane,  liowever,  is  not  found  in  all  ani- 
nials.  Tliese  chains  are  developed  by  an  ingrowth  of  the  epi^^ 
thelial  cells  covering  the  surface  of  the  ovary. 

The  parorarinm,  or  remains  of  the  Wolffian  body,  situate 
in  the  bioad  ligament,  is  made  up  of  twelve  to  fift-een  tubule? 
whirh  po;?sess  a  membnina  ])ropria,  lined  by  a  single  la3'er 
ciliated  epithelium,  and  contain  a  transpai'ent  substance. 
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The  placenta  13  divided  into  a  uterine  and  foetal  portion. 
The  former  consists  of  cells  irregular  in  shape,  containing  one 
or  several  nuclei,  and  at  times  one  or  more  nucleoli.  These 
cells  are  separated  by  an  intercellular  substance,  either  hyaline, 
granular,  ur  librous  iu  nature.  Fusiform  cells,  iu  which  a  rod- 
shaped  nucleus  is  seen,  are  also  found,  and  are  thought  to  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  smooch  muscular  elements.  The  tufts 
upon  the  surface  of  the  uterine  placenta^  which  divide  and  sub- 
diride,  pass  quite  deeply  into  tlie  foBtal  placenta,  yet  no  direct 
transformation  of  them  into  the  ftctal  tissue  can  be  demon- 
simied;  they  appear  to  terminate  in  tibriilated  tissue,  which 
contains  none  of  the  cellular  elements  of  tlie  uterine  placenta. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  uterine  phicenta  are  artt*ries  and 
veins,  with  no  intermediary  capillary  system  ;  they  communi- 
cate by  means  of  sinuous  spaces,  limited  by  phicental  tissue 
only.  These  spaces  are  said  to  possess  a  delicate  limiting  wall; 
lliis  statement,  however,  has  not  been  confirmed. 

The  fa?tal  placenta  is  developed  from  the  chorion,  the  villi 
ortafts  of  which  growing  into  the  uterine  fallicles  are  covered 
hyacolnranar  epitheliuui.  The  blood-vessels  in  the  villi  do 
not  lie  directly  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  villus,  but  are 
separated  from  it  by  a  perivascular  space.  Besides  n  direct 
communication  of  the  arteri«-s  and  veins,  there  is  also  a  capil- 
lary system  present  in  the  villi.  Connective  tissue  accompa- 
I  Dii^s  the  vessels  into  tlie  villi  from  the  chorion.     The  variety  of 

aective  tissue  here  met  with  is  the  mucoid,  consisting  of 

id,  spindle^  and  stellate-shaped  cells,  with  a  structureless 
itercellular  substance.  There  is  a  direct  transformation  of 
this  mucoid  connective  tissue  into  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
.  chorion. 
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THE  RESPIBATORY  TEACT. 

Bt  benjamin  p.  WE8TBROOK.  M.D., 
Leetnrer  mi  Anfttomy  and  PhyuoUn  to  D^partmont  for  Dineiuca  of  Choit,  Long  Inland 

The  respiratory  tract  includes  the  nares  and,  perhaps,  the 
pharynx,  but  as  the  latu^r  is  more  commonly  associated  with 
the  function  of  deglutition,  and  the  former  contain  in  their 
upper  portions  the  organs  of  one  of  the  special  senses,  they 
have  been  assigned  to  other  portions  of  this  work.  This  chap* 
U^r  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  consideration  of  those  parts 
which  are  concerned  in  the  respiratory  process.  As  tlie  pleura 
forms  a  part  of  the  lung,  and  facilitates  the  movements  of 
breatliing,  its  structure  may  properly  be  described  under  this 
section. 

The  air-tubes  are  in  general  made  up  of  three  layers:  an 
outer  of  connective  tissue  and  elastic  fibres  ;  a  middle,  muscu- 
lar and  cartilaginous;  and  an  inner  of  mucous  membrane. 
Their  structure  is  more  complex  in  t lie  upper,  and  simpler  in 
the  lower  portions  of  the  respiratory  passages. 

l^fffi  larynx, — The  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  of  the  striped 
or  voluntary  variety. 

Tlie  liyaments  and  membranes  are  composed  of  yellow  elas- 
tic fibres  with  some  white  fibrous  tissui\  Their  structure  can  be 
eaeily  demonstrated  by  the  process  of  teasing  or  by  employing 
the  reagents  ordinarily  used  for  this  class  of  tissues.  Tlie  la- 
teral thyro-hyoid  and  the  inferior  thyroarytenoid  ligaments 
have  the  following  peculiarities  of  structure  :  the  lateral  thyro- 
hyoid ligament  usually  encloses  a  small  piece  of  hyalinecarti- 
lage  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  large  grain  of  wheat.  It 
is  known  as  the  cartilago  triticea.  In  adult  males  it  is  usually 
calcified.  It  may  be  incorporated  either  with  the  cornu  of  the 
hyoid  bone  or  with  the  superior  cornu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
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The  inferior  thyroarytenoid  ligaments,  or  true  pocal  cords, 
are  m*ide  up  almost  entirely  of  yellow  elastic  fil>res  stretched 
across  from  the  thyroid  cartilage  in  front,  to  the  vocal  processea 
and  adjacent  anterior  borders  of  the  arytenoids  behind.  The 
elastic  bundles  originate,  anteriorly,  in  a  mass  of  connective 
tissue  which  occupies  the  angle  of  the  thyroid.  Posteriorly> 
many  of  the  fibres  are  prolonge<l  into  the  arytenoid  cartilage, 
converting  that  part  of  it  into  reticular  tissue.  Tliese  liga- 
ments are  continuous  below  with  the  lateml  crico-thyroid  raein 
branes,  and  are  described  by  some  anatomists '  as  their  superior 
borders. 

The  innermost  fibres  of  the  internal  thyroarytenoid  mus- 
cle mingle  with  the  outer  fibres  of  this  ligament,  some  ending 
in  or  taking  their  origin  from  them.  The  intimate  ivlationb^ 
tween  the  muscle  and  the  ligament  can  be  seen  in  a  vertical  s«y 
tion  through  the  larynx. 

Of  the  laryngeal  cartilages,  the  three  larger  are  of  the 
hyaline  variety.  Horizontal  sections  show  a  broad  central  area 
with  two  zones  between  it  and  either  the  outer  or  inner  sur- 
face. The  appearance  of  the  zones  or  bands  is  thus  described 
by  Rheiner 
naked  oy 

sists  of  a  transparent  and  longitudinally  striated  matrix  with 
elongated  cartilage-cells  arranged  parallel  to  the  surface 
The  intt'rmt^diate  layer,  a  narrow,  whitish,  opaque  band,  coi 
sisting  of  a  dull  yellowish  ground-substance  with  iiumeroi 
large  mother-cells  containing  fatty  daughter-cells.  3,  The 
broad  ci-ntral  layer,  with  a  perfectly  transparent  homogeneoua 
matrix  and  few  cells.  The  intercellular  substance  increases, 
relatively  to  the  contained  cells,  from  without  inward,  and.  iu 
the  interior,  presents  numerous  large  spaces  in  whirh  no  c*AU 
are  found.  In  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  the  onter 
peripheral  zone  is  thicker  and  more  easily  distinguished  than 
the  inner." 

The  following  peculiarities  are  to  be  noted :  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  thyroid,  viz.,  that  part  which  forms  the  anterii 
projection  or  angle,  is  distinguished  by  the  great  number  a 
small  size  of  its  cells.     It  is  penetmted  by  numerous  fib; 

*  Qnain'fl  Anatomy,  eighth  edition.  Vol.  IL.  p.  384. 

*  Quoted  by  Kerkel  iu  AoAtomie  u.  Pbya.  dea  mensch.  Stimin-  u.  Spnob-C 
Leipzig,  1863,  S.  X60. 
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he  appearance  of  the  zones  or  bands  is  thus  described 
ner  : '  '*  1.  A  thin  peripheral  portion,  appearing  to  the  J 
ye  as  a  narrow,  bluisli,  opalescent  band,  which  con*^ 
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from  that  mass  of  coaaecfcive  tissue  from  which  the  vocal  corcia 
lake  their  origin.     After  prolonged  macemtion  in  some  alka- 
line solution,  tliis  cartilage  can  be  separated  hito  thi*ee  jiarts — 
two  lateral  and  an  anterior  ur  median. 
B     The  arytenoids  are  not  composed  exclusively  of  hyaline 
Bcartilage.    The  voral  process,  as  already  mentioned,  presents  a 
^yellow  reticulated  structure,  the  fibres  of  which  are  continuous 
with  those  of  the  true  vocal  cords.     The  apex  has  also  a  re- 

K'cnlar  structure  when  there  is  no  joint  between  it  and  the 
irtUage  of  Santorini.     The  elastic  tissue  is  then  continuous 
with   that  which  connects  it  with   the  corniculuvi,    A  hori- 

K)ntal  section  through  the  arytenoid  at  the  level  of  the  voc^l 
rocess  shows  the  reticular  structure  of  the  process,  the  hya- 
ne  character  of  the  body  of  the  cartilage,  and  the  gradual 
transition  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  tliree  cartilages  already  described  are  subjtnU  to  catci- 

tication  and  jKirtial  ossification.     This  occurs  more  frequently 

and  at  an  earlier  age  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.    It  also 

begins  at  a  later  date  in  those  who  have  been  castrated.     It 

makes  its  first  appearance  at  the  points  of  muscuhir  attach- 

^^ent.    As  the  cartilages  undergo  calcification  they  increase  in 

HjRze,  so  that  the  calcified  laryn.v  of  old  age  13  larger  than  tliat 

Ht^f  the  young  adult.    The  matrix  also  splits  up  into  a  fibrous 

^fcextnre,  not  affected  by  acetic  acid. 

The  corniculu  Inryngis  or  cartilages  of  Saniorini  and  the 
^^aneiform  cartihiges  of  Wrisberg,  as  well  as  the  sesamoid 
Hpartilages  (when  they  exist)  are  of  the  reticulated  variety, 
^xhe  cartilago  triticea  is  hj'aline  and  prone  to  calcification. 

The  vpigloltis  consists  of  reticular  cartilage.    On  transverse 
section,  however,  the  intercellular  subsUmce  is  seen  to  be  a 
50ngy  elastic  substance,  granular  on  section  ;  at  the  jvrriphery 
rellow  fibres  are  present.     The  elastic  cartilage  sliould  be  ex- 
amined with  a  high  power. 

The  mucoU'S  viembrane  of  the  lar3^nx  varies  in  its  structxire 
in  different  situations.  On  the  laryngeal  surface  of  the  epi- 
glottis it  is  thin. 

KThe  epithelium  in  the  upper  half  is  in  several  layers.  The 
eepest  cells  are  somewliat  columnar  or  pyramidal  in  form, 
rhile  the  superficial  ones  are  fiat.  Tiie  lower  half  is  covered  by 
astratified,  columnar,  ciliated  epithelium-  The  epithelium  rests 
upon  a  thin,  apparently  structureless  basement-membrane. 
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The  mucosa  is  made  up  of  delicate  connective-tissue  fibres,  en 
closing  in  their  meshes  a  series  of  lymph -spaces.    Connective*! 
tissue  cells  are  also  found  here,  and  some  elastic  fibres.     Ther 
are  a  few  small  papilhe  in  tlie  upper  portion.     The  submucot 
layer  is  thin,  contains  many  elastic  fibres,  and  is  continuoc 
with    the  perichondrium.      It  contains  the  racemose  mocoai 
ghmds,  whose  ducts  open  upon  the  surface.    Some  of  the  large 
glands  are  lodged  in  the  depressions  of  the  cartilage,  and  somi 
are  even  situated  on  its  anterior  aspects,  their  ducts  passir 
through  to  the  posterior  side. 

In  the  submucous  tissue  there  are  lymphatic  follicles,  some 
of  which  are  armnged  about  the  mucous  glands  and  iheirducta 

The  membrane  covering   tlie  false  vocal  cords,  arytenoid 
cartilages,  and  ary-epiglottic  folds,  as  well  as  that  lining  the 
ventricles  and  inferior  compartment  of  the  larynx  is  thickef 
and  moi'e  loosely  attached  to  the  subjacent  parts.    It  is  covere4| 
by  stratified  coluninai',  ciliated  epithelium,  except  upon  the 
edge  of  the  false  vocal  cords  and  over  the  inner  surfaces  of  thfl 
arytenoids,  where  it  is  of  the  pavement  variety.     The  mucos 
contains  a  large  amount  of  lymphoid  tissue,  which  holds  in  it 
meshes  lymphoid  cells.     Closed  lymph-follicles  are  also  found 
in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  false  vocal  cords  and  on  th6 
floor  of  the  ventricle.'    That  portion  of  tlie  mucous  niembranel 
which  covers  the  true  vocal  cords  is  thin,  more  closely  attached, 
and  has  no  mucous  glands.     In  its  anttn-jor  li:df  it  has  numer-, 
ous  small  papilla*  (0.07  to  0,08  mm.  in  height,  Coyne)  project 
ingat  the  edge  and  on  the  superior  and  interior  surfaces  of  the 
cord.    They  are  composed  of  connective  tissue,  with  many  elas 
tic  fibres.    Their  vascular  supply  is  slight.    The  membrane  in 
this  situation  is  covered  by  stratified  pavement-epitheliuraJ 
continuous  posteriorly  with  that  which  covers  the  inner  sur- 
faces of  the  arytenoids.   Numerous  racemose  glands  send  theirj 
ducts  obliquely  upward  and  inward  to  discharge  their  secretion] 
upon  the  upper  and  undiT  surfaces  of  the  vocal  cords. 

In  front  of  the  corniculum  laryngis,  on  either  side,  is  a  col- 
lection of  racemose  glands  surrounding  the  cartilage  of  Wris- 
berg.     Anotlier  collection  is  found  between  the  arytenoids. 

The  epithelium  can  be  examined,  either  by  scraping  it  from 
the  surface,  or  in  sections.     The  mucous  glands  are  best  seen 


'  Co}^e  :  Arohlv.  cL  Phyaiologie,  p.  93,  1874. 
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in  sections  of  the  hardened  larynx.  They  are  lined  by  cubical 
glandular  epithelium.  Tlie  capillary  blood-vesseli?  of  the  laryn- 
geal mucous  membrane  are  small  with  wide  meshes,  giving  the 
membrane  a  paler  appearance  than  that  of  the  j^harynx. 

The  lymphatics  are  numerous  in  the  mucous  and  sub- 
mucous laj-ers.  They  may  be  injected  with  Berlin  blue,  by 
puncturing  the  submucous  tissue. 

In  the  nervous  filaments  are  ganglion  cells.  The  mode  of 
termination  is  not  definitely  known.  But  in  the  mucous 
aembrane  of  the  epiglottis  end  Inilbs  have  been  found.  The 
methods  of  examination  will  be  fuund  elsewhere. 

The  trachea  and  primary  hronvhL — The  rings  of  the  trachea 
and  bronchi  are  composed  of  hyaline  cartilage.  Longitudinal 
sections  of  these  rings  show  that  the  cells  lying  near  the  peri- 
phery, underneath  the  perichondrium,  are  flattened,  and  ar- 
ranged with  their  long  axes  parallel  to  the  surface.  Internally 
they  are  oblong  and  perpendicular  to  the  former. 

Tile  ends  of  the  incomplete  rings  are  connected,  posteriorly, 
by  a  layer  of  smooth  muscular  fibres,  which  are  attached  to 
the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  perichondriutn.  The  attachment  is 
to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  ends  of  tlie  cartilages,  so  as  to  throw 
the  muscular  layer  forward  of  the  most  posterior  projection  of 
the  rings. 

These  muscular  fibres  also  exist  in  the  spaces  between  the 
rings,  where  they  are  attached,  on  either  side,  to  the  fibrous 
tissue  of  the  tube.  Outside  of  the  transverse  fibres  are  a  few 
filaments  which  have  a  longitudinal  direction.  They  are  at- 
tached to  the  fibrous  membrane. 

Tlie  fibrous  membrane  which  encloses  the  cartilages  and 
completes  the  framework  of  the  tube  is  composed  of  connective 
tissue  containing  a  considerable  portion  of  elastic  tissue,  par- 
ticularly in  its  external  portion.  The  outer  layer  of  the  fibrous 
membrane  encloses  both  the  cartilages  and  the  muscle  fibres. 
The  inner  la^'er  is  thin  and  lies  between  tlxe  rings  and  the 
glandular  laj^er. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  covered  by  several  layers  of  epi- 
thelial cells,  the  deeper  being  more  or  less  splierical  or  ovoid, 
whilst  the  superficial  ones  are  columnar  and  ciliated.  The 
columnar  cells,  losing  their  cilia,  are  continued  into  the  ducts 
of  the  mucous  glands.  These  glands  are  very  numerous,  and 
often  of  considerable  size.     They  are  racemose,  the  acini  being 
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liii(»d  with  cubical  epitkeliiun.  Owing  to  the  distention  of  some 
of  the  gland-ceils  by  mucus  or  by  the  action  of  reagents,  they 
assume  a  rounded  form,  and  the  nuclei  are  pressed  against  the  I 
attached  ends  of  the  cells.  Such  corpuscles  are  known  as] 
"goblet  '^  cells.  Some  of  the  larger  glands  project  jMJsteriorlyJ 
outside  of  the  fibrous  membrane,  but  thegreat  majority  of  them] 
are  situated  internally  to  that  structure,  and  then  form  a  di&-} 
tinct  layer,  the  ''glandular  layer."  They  are  most  abundant  I 
in  the  spaces  between  the  caitilages.    Their  ducts  pierce  the] 


ir». 
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mucous  membrane  obliquely,  so  that  tlie  entire  length  of  n 
duct  is  not  usually  found  in  a  section  of  the  tnvcheal  wall. 
At  short  intervals,  between  tlie  columnar  cells  of  the  surface* 
other  cells  are  found,  of  a  spindle  shape,  or  somewhat  stellate. 
Tliese  cells  send  processes  upward  to  the  surface  and  down- 
ward into  the  basilar  membrane,  where  they  become  cooLin- 
uous  with  other  branched  cells.  The  prolongation  which  pasBesj 
upward  to  the  surface  is  usually  single,  though  it  may  occasion- 
ally send  oil  a  delicate  (ilamentary  branch,  which  is  lost  iuj 
the  cement  substance  between  adjacent  cells- 

The  process,  sometimes  double,  which  passes  downward 
connects  with  a  tissue  in  the  mucosa  which  resembles  the 
lymph  canalicular  system  of  other  parts.  It  is  made  up  of 
a  network  of  branched  cells,  or  connective-tissue  corpuscles 
which  line  a  series  of  spaces,  that  in  turn  commnnicaCti  nith  i 
the  lymphatic  cajiillanes  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Sikorsky 
injected  a  watery  solution  of  carminate  of  ammonia  into  th 
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ncliial  tubes  of  cats  and  dogs  while  the  animals  were  liv- 
ing, and  (onnd,  post' morteitiy  that  the  carmine  had  penetrated 
Iluough  the  interepithelial  cells  above  described  into  the  Ijnii- 
phatic  vessels  below. 

The  interepithelial  cells  have  a  small  nucleus  which  stains 
more  deeply  with  hteniatoxylon  than  do  the  nuclei  of  the  ordi- 
nary epithelial  cells.  In  vertical  section  they  are  inore  opaque 
iban  the  epithelia,  and,  when  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane, appear  as  dark  spots  among  the  ciliated  cells. 

The  lympliatic  capillaries  join  to  form  larger  trunks  which 
ran  along  the  sides  of  the  bronchi  communicating  freely  with 
each  other  and  with  those  of  the  neighboring  blood-vessels. 
They  are  called  by  Klein  the  peribronchial  lymphatics. 

Beneath  the  mucosa,  and  between  it  and  the  mucous  glands, 
are  numerous  bundles  of  yellow  elastic  tissue  having  a  longi- 
tudinal direction.  Some  of  the  bands  are  quite  thick,  particu- 
larly in  tife  posterior  wall,  and  i-aise  the  mucous  membrane  in 
l(»ngitudinal  folds. 

The  raucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  has  a 
ricli  network  of  capillaries.  The  racemose  glands  are  also  sup- 
plied with  a  vascular  network  which  ramilies  in  the  fibrous  tis- 
sue by  which  they  are  surrounded.  The  natural  injection  of 
these  vessels,  which  occurs  in  cases  of  bronchitis  in  the  human 
subject,  is  often  sufficient  for  their  examination. 

The  mode  of  termination  of  the  nerves  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. 

The  trachea  should  be  hardened  in  chromic  acid  or  ^f  iillers 
fluid,  followt-d  by  alcohol.  The  sections  may  be  stained  in 
hsematoxylon.  In  order  to  preserve  the  ciliated  epithelium,  it 
is  well,  as  Professor  Rutherford  suggests,  to  cut  the  sections 
with  the  freezing  microtome.  The  lymphatics  can  be  injected 
by  puncture. 

The  smaller  bronchi  and  Z?/7? 7*. —Beyond  the  primary  bron- 
chi (or  tirst  division  oC  the  trach^'a)  the  muscular  libres  encircle 
ihe  tubes  inside  of  the  cartilaginous  and  fibrous  layer  ;  indeed, 
the  primary  divisions  show  tiie  first  sign  of  this  new  arrange- 
ment. The  cartilages  change  from  incomplete  rings  to  irregu- 
larly shaped  plates,  which  are  found  on  all  sides  of  the  tubes, 
but  their  microscopic  stnicture  remains  unalt*'red.  The  longi- 
tudinal elastic  fibres  are  contained  between  the  muscular  and 
mucous  coata.    The  tubes  divide  and  subdivide  generally  in  a 
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dichototnous  manner,  diminishing  gradually  in  calibre,  the 
combined  area  of  the  branches,  however,  always  exceeding  that! 
of  the  trunk  from  which   they  spring.     No  change  occurs  iaj 
their  structure^  except  a  gradual  thinning  of  their  walls,  until] 
they  reach  a  diaraeler  of  about  1  mm.,  when  the  cartilagestj 
disappear  and  the  attenuation  is  more  marked.    The  cirrnlar  j 
muscular  fibres  continue  to  exist,  as  also  the  longitudinal  elas-| 
tic  fibres,  but  the  mucous  glands  disappear.     After  a  still 
further  division  the  tubes  are  diminished  to  a  diameter  of  .20  ' 
to  .30  ram.,  the  muscular  fibres  become  more  sparse,  and  the 
epithelium  is  reduced  to  a  single  layer  of  low,  somewhat  cubi- 
cal cells,  which  are  still  ciliated.   These  are  the  lobular  bronchi,  ■ 
each  one  going  to  a  single  piilmonar}'-  lobule.     The  lobular" 
bronchi  each  give  off  ten  to  fifteen  smaller  tubes,  known  as  the 
terminal  bronchi  or  bronchioles.     They  are  straight  and  cylin- 
drical, their  walls  are  very  thin  and 
delicate,    and    their    epithelial    cells 
gradually  lose  their  cilia  and  become 
flattened    plates.      Each     bronchiole 
lends  to  a  smaller  division  of  the  lob- 
ule, called  an  acinus  or  lobulett^, '  The 
bronchioles  divide  into  short  canals, 
the  alceolar  passages^  usually  three 
for  each  acinus.    Tiieu'  walls  are  thin 
and  bulge  outward  on  all  sides,  form- 
ing, externally,   little  projections  or 
elevations;  internally,  shallow  depressions  or  cavities  which 
open  into  the  calibre  of  tlie  tube.    They  also  give  off  secondary  M 
branches,  called  fnfnnfUhfiJa,  which  have  groups  of  such  little  " 
cavities  attached  to,  and  opening  into  them.     The  little  cavities 
are  the  alveoli  or  air-cells  of  tlie  lung.     From  this  description 
it  will  be  seen  that  each  lobule  lias  ten  to  fifteen  acini  or  lobu- 
lettes,  and  that  the  lobulette  is  made  up  of  alveoli  or  air-cells, 
which  open  into  common  spaces  or  infundibula,  which  in  turn 
communicate  with  the  alveolar  passages.     The  alveoli,  which 
are  connected  with  the  infundibula,  are  called  terminal  aire- 
oil ;  those  which  open  on  tlie  sides  of  the  alveolar  passage  aiv 
called  the  parietal  aUeoll,    The  latter  are  called,  by  Dr.  Wa* 
ters,  the  bronchial  alceoli.     The  al  veolar  passages,  infundibula, 


Pio.  no.— A  trutom  of  aWeoUr  paa- 
Mfres  with  iDfun'tibnli  rrom  an  ftpe*N 
Innir :  n.  tftnuinnt  bronchuil  twig :  b,  5, 
InfaarlibalA ;  r.  <?,  alvetilAr  pnnagea. 
lliNmlflod  10  ttmea.     F.  E.  Sobalie. 
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and  alreoli  have  a  flat  pavement  epithelium  resting  on  an  ap- 
jiarently  structureless  basement-raeuibrane.  Outside  of  this  are 
numerous  elastic  and  muscular  fibres,  curving  around  the  cavi- 
ties, and  holding  in  their  meshes  the  capillary  blood-vessels. 
The  muscular  fibres  are  very  numerous  in  the  walls  of  the  al- 
veolar passages  and  infundibula.  The  alveoli  have  a  diameter 
of  .1  to  A  mm.,  bui  their  size  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
degree  of  iullaiiuu  of  the  lungs. 


rio.  111. — Section  tbmtiBh  an  HifaBdlbalnin  ;  a.  mtnineo  from  the  »lveol<«r  . 
'■ohia;  6,  cocki  of  uuootb  miiaculwr  oftlla.     IC«giiifloJ  3U  diAmviers.     P.  B.  ScbiilM. 
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The  epithelium  in  the  alveoli  of  the  fetal  lung  is  columnar 
iu  shape,  so  that  a  section  of  such  a  lung  resembles  a  section 
of  a  glandular  organ.  But  when  the  alveoli  are  distended  at 
birth,  the  cells  change  their  form.  In  transverse  sections,  either 
leol  or  optical,  of  the  alveolar  walls,  the  epithelial  plates  pro- 
ject more  or  less  into  the  cavity,  according  to  the  degree  of  dis- 
tention of  the  lung.  This  change  of  shape  undoubtedly  occurs 
daring  life  with  the  alternating  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  thorax,  and  should  be  taken  into  account  in  considering 
the  pathological  changes  of  inflammation,  collapse,  etc.  By 
injection  of  a  weak  solution  of  silver  nitrate  (J  percent.)  into 
the  bronchi  of  a  fresh  lung,  and  its  subsequent  immersion  in 
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akohol^  tbe  liae«  between  the  epube&il  pfaUes  can  be  dem<Hi- 
stated.    The  nodei  can  be  stained  with  carmine. 

Some  of  the  cells  axe  oonrerted  iMo  hjaline  plaiea. 
alveolar  epithelium  of  die  huiaB  hag  is  noc  so  icadfly  i 
strated  as  that  of  animals  pxindpaUj  because  too  long  a  time>1 
nsnailjr  elapses  beiireeii  death  and  the  post-mortem  dissection,  f 
In  some  trntmatic  cases  an  antopsjr  can  be  made  earlj,  and  aa] 


Tta.  lit— Interior  of  ms  AiTcotm.     Lanff  in)«ctad  vW^ft  aotatkai  of  Bitnto  of  dlnr  lo  Aow  thi  I 
baftWMil  the  alTfloUr  epltheltftl  oeUc     P.  R.  BcholsB. 

favorable  opportunity  had  of  examining  these  structures.  Theyl 
can  be  shown  very  well  in  fresh  sections  cut  with  Valentin's  J 
knife. 

The  spaces  between  the  alveoli  and  acini  contain  the  elastic] 
fibres  mentioned  above,  together  with  a  few  oval  connective-! 
tissue  nuclei  and  muscular  elements.  The  lobules  are  held 
together  by  thin  septa  of  connective  tissue.  The  conneciival 
ttBSUH  is  also  found  in  the  angles  of  division  of  the  lobularj 
bronchi  and  bronchioles. 

Tliu  muscle-cells  may  be  identified  by  their  elongated,! 
fusiform  nuclei.  A  further  proof  of  their  existence  is  found! 
in  certain  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  in  which  many  distinct  | 
muscular  fibres  are  found  in  the  new  connective  tissue.' 

The  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  follow  the  course 

'  Buhl :  Longeneatz.  TnbenmlosEa,  a.  Sohwindraoht,  HOnchen.     1878,  ft  i 
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oi  the  bronchi  as  far  as  the  lobules.  The  lobular  branches 
I  are  terminal  arteries — ?-.e.,  they  do  not  anastomose  with  each 

other.     Theybi'eak  up  into  very  small  branches,  which  encircle 

the  alveoli  and  supply  the  capillary  p!(:;xuses  of  tlitjir  walls. 

TJiese  capillaries  are  v^ry  small,  and  the  network  so  hue  that, 
^'^'lien  injected,  the  open  spaces  are  nut  as  wide  as  the  vessels 

tli*?mselves.  This,  however,  will  vary  with  the  degree  of  dis- 
tention of  the  lung.     Between  two  aJjujent  alveoli  only  one 


( 


I 


^ 


Pin.  lis.— 5*e»^^»n  cf  haman  Ian?  Iiijc^-twl  thmiiL*h  lh<*  imtnu'rinrf  artery  :  *»,  n,  freo  klvooUr  Duuciiu ; 
4;  mall  artrriol  bnuicli ;  c.  c,  alToolar  walls  wuen  In  traiivvt'rMU  wcUun.     F.  B.  Sctiulw. 

capillary  plt^xus  is  found,  the  biTinches  of  which  are  seen  to 
pursue  an  undulating  course,  projecting,  first,  into  the  cavity 
on  one  side,  then  into  tliat  on  the  other.  Tliese  unite  again 
into  veins  which  run  irregularly  through  the  lobules  to  unite 
upon  the  bronchi  and  follow  their  course  to  the  root  of  the 
lung.  The  peculiarities  of  the  pulmonary  veins  are,  Ist,  that 
their  united  calibre  does  not  exc*^ed  (if  it  equals)  that  of  the 
arteries  ;  2d,  that  they  have  no  valves.  The  bronchial  vessels 
supply  the  coats  of  tlie  bronchial  tubes  and  the  surrounding 
conn<'Ctive  tissue  and  the  pulmonary  pleura. 

But  the  line  of  demiin-ation  between  the  bronchial  and  pul- 
monary circulations  is  indistinct  on  the  venous  side,  as  injec- 
tions thrown  into  the  bi'oncliial  arteries  fill  the  pulmonary 
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veins  and  capillary  plexuses  and  overflow  into  the  pulmonary 
arteries.' 

It  ai)pear3  from  this  that  part  of  the  blood  from  the  bron- 
chial arteries  does,  or  may,  return  through  the  pulmonary  veins. 
lu  their  course  through  the  lung,  the  pulmonaiy  arteries  lie; 
upon  the  upper  and  anterior  aspect  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
wliile  the  veins  are  found  on  their  inferior  surface.  The  bron- 
chial arteries  follow  the  tubes  and  divide  with  them. 

The  lymphatics  of  tlie  alveolar  septa  are  a  series  of  lacunar 
spaces  lined  by  branched  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  whose 
nuclei  have  already  been  described  as  being  visible  in  ordinary 
sections  of  the  lung. 

In  sections  of  a  lung  treated  with  silver  nitrate  the  forms 
of  the  cells  are  distinguishable.  According  to  Klein  the  pro- 
cesses of  these  cells  pass  upward  between  the  epithelial  plates 
of  the  alveoli  so  as  to  bring  the  cells  into  direct  commuuica 
tion  with  the  cavity,  just  as  we  have  seen  the  interepithelial 
cells  of  tlie  bronchial  inucons  membmne  st*nd  certain  processes 
upward  between  the  columnar  epithelia  and  others  downward 
to  the  cells  of  the  lymph  lacunfc.  On  examining  the  epithelium 
of  an  alveolus,  small,  round,  dark  spaces  are  seen  between  the 
cells  ;  these  are  said  by  Klein  to  be  the  projecting  processes  of 
the  branched  cells  of  the  lymjih  lacunar  system.  The  ends  of 
these  processes,  both  here  and  on  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane, are  called  j^seudosiomata^  in  contradistinction  to  the 
true  stomata  of  the  serous  membranes. 

The  small  spaces,  or  lacunse,  open  into  lymphatic  radicles, 
which  have  a  regular  endothelial  lining.  These  pass  inward 
toward  the  root  of  the  lung,  upon  the  bronchi  and  the  walU 
of  the  vessels.  On  the  vasciilar  walls  they  communicate  freely 
with  each  other,  and  at  times  completely  invest  the  vessel  with 
a  13'mphatic  sheath  like  that  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  la  this 
situation  they  are  called  perivascul^tr  lymphatics.  The  peri- 
vascular and  peribronchial  Ijniiphatics  communicate  freely.  At 
the  surface  of  the  lung  there  is  a  plexus  immediately  beneath 
the  pleura  {sulrpleural  lymphatics)  from  which  trunks  of  some 
size  run  to  the  root  of  the  lung.  They  communicate  with  the 
perivascular  system  and  with  the  pleural  cavity.  The  final 
t^rmiuatiou  of  all  these  channels  is  in  the  bronchial  glands. 
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The  nerves  of  the  lungs  are  derived  from  tlie  sympathetic 
OBd  pneumogastric.     Their  mode  of  tenniiiatiou  is  not  known. 

For  the  examination  of  the  general  structure  of  the  lung  it 

ixiay  be  iuflatt^d  and  dried  pretty  rapidly  in  the  sun  or  by  a 

ftre.    For  more  careful  examination  it  should  be  liardened  iti 

csliromic  acid,  Muller's  fluid,  or  alcohoL    The  hardening  fluid 

**liould  be  injected  into  tlie  air-passages, 

tin  order  to  distend  the  vesicles  it  is  vrell,  before  placing  the 
tjng  in  the  hardening  fluid,  to  inject  the  bronchi  with  simple 
fvlatine.     The  vessels  may  also   be  injected   with   a  colored 
mass.      The  lungs  of  the  lower  animals  are   used  for  these 
^iemonstrations,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining   normal 
^human  lungs  in  a  perfectly  fresh  condition.     The  investigation 
^ff>f  tlie  lymphatics  is  attended  with  great  difficulty.     Tliey  may 
be  demonstrated  b^^-  the  puncture  method.     Kh-'iu  found  that 

Pon  injecting  the  blood-vessels,  under  high  pressure,  with  Ber- 
hn  bine  or  silver  nitrate,  some  of  the  capillaries  ruptured,  and 
the  fluid  passed  into  the  perivascuiar  lymphatics. 

The  pleura, — The  pleura,  like  the  other  serous  membranes, 
I  consists  of  a  connective-tissue  ground-substance  covered  by  a 
H  single  layer  of  polygonal  endothelial  cells.  In  the  costal  pleura 
H  the  subserous  connective  tissue  is  more  abundant,  and  its  at- 
H  tachment  to  the  thomcic  wall  is  not  so  Arm  as  is  tljat  of  the 
pulmonary  pleui'a  to  the  lung.  The  structure  of  the  pleura  is 
most  conveniently  studied  in  the  smaller  mammals.  It  can 
I      also  be  demonstrated  iu  young  children. 

■  To  demonstrate  the  endothelium  of  the  surface,  tlie  thorax 
"  of  a  recently  killed  animal  should  be  opened,  care  being  taken 
^^not  to  rub  or  otherwise  injure  the  pleura.  The  surfaces  are  to 
Bbe  washed  by  pouring  distilled  water  over  them,  in  order  to 
~  remove  tlie  serum,  and  then  a  weak  solution  of  silver  nitrate 

(i — i  P^r  cent.)  allowed  to  flow  over  them.      After  a  few  mo- 
ments the  surfaces  are  bathed  with  pure  water.    The  diaphragm- 
atic   or   mediastinal    portion    is  then  excised    with   scissors, 
^  immersed  in  distilled  water  or  glycerine,  and  exposed  to  the 

■  daylight  until  it  takes  a  light  reddish-brown  color.  It  may 
H  now  be  floated  on  to  a  slide,  carefully  smoothed  by  traction  at 
"  the  edges,  and  mounted  in  glycerine.      Tlie  portion  excised 

should  be  large,  so  that  it  can  be  manipulated  without  touch- 
ing the  part  which  is  to  beexaminKl.  For  this  reason  it  is  well 
to  take  with  it  some  of  the  surrounding  structures,  e.*?.,  the 
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veins  and  capillar}''  plexuses  and  overflow  into  the  pulmonary 
arteries.* 

It  aj)pe-ara  froni  this  that  part  of  the  blood  from  the  bron- 
chial arteries  does,  or  may,  rt'turu  through  the  pulmonary  veins. 
Ill  their  course  through  the  lung,  the  pulmonary  arteries  lie 
upon  the  upper  and  anterior  aspect  of  the  bronchial  tul>es, 
while  the  veins  are  found  on  their  inferior  surface.  The  bron- 
chial arteries  follow  the  tubes  and  divide  with  them. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  alveolar  septa  are  a  series  of  lacunar 
spaces  lined  by  branched  connective- tissue  corpuscles,  whose 
nuclei  have  already  been  described  as  being  visible  in  ordinary 
sections  of  the  lung. 

In  sections  of  a  lung  treated  with  silver  nitrate  the  forms 
of  the  cells  are  distinguishable.  According  to  Klein  the  pro- 
cesses of  these  ceils  pass  upward  between  the  epithelial  plates 
of  the  alveoli  so  as  to  bring  the  cells  into  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  cavity,  just  as  we  have  seen  the  interepithelial 
cells  of  the  bronchial  tnucous  meml^nine  send  certain  processes 
up^vard  between  the  columnar  epithelia  and  others  downward 
to  the  cells  of  the  lymph  lacunae.  On  examining  the  epithelium 
of  an  alveolus,  small,  round,  dark  spaces  are  seen  between  the 
cells  ;  these  are  said  by  Klein  to  be  the  projecting  processes  of 
the  branched  cells  of  the  lymph  lacunar  system.  The  ends  of 
these  processes,  both  here  and  on  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane, are  called  pseiulostomata^  in  contradistinction  to  the 
true  storaata  of  the  serous  membranes. 

The  small  spaces,  or  lacunae,  open  into  lymphatic  nidicles, 
which  have  a  regular  endotlit*lial  lining.  These  pass  inward 
toward  the  root  of  the  lung,  upon  the  bronchi  and  the  walls 
of  the  vessels.  On  the  vascular  walls  they  communicate  freely 
with  each  other,  and  at  times  completely  invest  the  vessel  with 
a  lymphatic  sheath  like  that  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  In  ibis 
situation  they  are  called  perivascular  lymphatics.  The  peri- 
vascular and  peribronchial  lymphatics  communicate  freely.  At 
the  surface  of  the  lung  there  is  a  plexus  immediately  beneath 
the  pleura  (sahplcural  lymphatics)  from  which  trunks  of  some 
size  run  to  the  root  of  the  huig.  They  communicate  with  the 
perivascular  sj'stem  and  with  the  pleural  cavity.  The  final 
termination  of  all  these  channels  is  in  the  bronchial  glands. 


■  Dr.  W&tezB. 
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The  nerves  of  the  lungs  are  derived  from  the  sympathetic 
and  pneumogastric.     Their  mode  of  termination  is  not  known. 

For  tlie  exiiminution  ot  tlie  general  istructure  of  the  lung  it 
may  be  intlated  and  dried  pretty  mpidl}^  in  the  sun  or  by  a 
fire.  For  more  careful  examination  it  should  be  hardened  iu 
chromic  acid,  ^fuller's  fluid,  or  alcohol.  The  hardening  fluid 
should  be  injectt^d  into  the  air-passages. 

In  order  to  distend  the  vesicles  it  is  well,  before  placing  the 
lung  in  the  hardening  fluid,  to  inject  the  bronchi  with  simple 
gelatine.  The  vessels  may  also  be  injected  with  a  colored 
mass.  The  lungs  of  the  lower  animals  are  used  for  these 
demonstrations,  owing  to  tlie  diJliculty  of  obtaining  normal 
human  lungs  in  a  perfectly  fresh  condition.  The  investigation 
ot  the  lymphatics  is  attended  with  great  difficulty.  They  may 
be  demonstrated  by  the  puncture  method.  Klein  found  that 
on  injecting  the  blood-vessela,  under  high  pressure,  with  Ber- 
lin blue  or  silver  nitrate,  some  of  the  capillaries  ruptured,  and 
the  fluid  passed  into  the  perivascular  lymphatics. 

TJie  pleura, — The  pleura,  like  the  other  serous  membranes, 
consists  of  a  connective-tissue  ground-substance  covered  by  a 
single  layerof  polygonal  endothelial  cells.  In  ihe  costal  pleura 
the  subserous  connective  tissue  is  more  abundant,  and  its  at- 
tachment to  the  thoracic  wall  is  nob  so  iirm  as  is  titatof  the 
pulmonary  pleura  to  the  lung.  The  structure  of  tlie  pleura  is 
most  conveniently  studied  in  the  smaller  mammals.  It  can 
also  be  demonstrated  in  young  children. 

To  demonstrate  the  endothelium  of  the  surface,  the  thorax 
of  a  recently  killed  animal  should  be  openeii,  care  being  taken 
not  to  rub  or  otherwise  injure  the  pleura.  The  surfaces  are  to 
be  washed  by  pouring  distilled  water  over  them,  in  order  to 
remove  the  serum,  and  then  a  weak  solution  of  silver  nitnite 
(i — i  per  cent.)  allowed  to  flow  over  them.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments the  surfaces  are  bathed  with  pure  water.  The  diaphragm- 
atic or  mediastinal  j>ortion  is  then  excised  with  scissors, 
immersed  in  distilled  water  or  glycerine,  and  exposed  to  the 
daylight  until  it  takes  a  light  reddish-brown  color.  It  may 
now  be  floated  on  to  a  slide,  carefully  smoothed  by  traction  at 
the  edges,  and  mounted  in  glycerine.  The  portion  excised 
should  be  large,  so  that  it  can  be  manipulated  without  touch- 
ing the  part  which  is  to  be  examined.  For  this  reason  it  is  well 
to  take  with  it  some  of  the  surrounding  structures,  e.g.y  the 
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entire  diaphragm,  with  the  mediastinal  portion,  together  with 
thu  htart  and  pericardium. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  endothelium  is  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  polygonal  plates  whose  edges  are  glut-d  together  In* 
a  substance  which  has  been  stained  browu  or  black  by  the  sil- 
ver. Nuclei  are  seen  in  many  of  them,  or  they  can  be  shown 
by  staining  with  carmine  or  hfemutoxylon.  Small  openings 
are  to  be  seen  in  certain  localities  surrounded  by  cells  of  a 
more  cubical  form,  with  large,  distinct  nuclei.  In  other  places 
small  dark  spots  are  seen  between  the  cells.  The  openings  are 
known  as  siomaia^  and  communicate  with  lymphatic  vessels 
running  beneaih  the  endothelium.  The  dark  spots  txve  pseudo- 
atoifiaia^  and  are  similar  in  iheir  nature  to  the  pseudo-stomata 
of  the  alveoli  and  bronchial  mucous  membi-ane;  i.e.,  they  are 
the  ends  of  processes  of  the  hianclied  cells  of  the  ground-sub- 
stance reaching  up  between  the  eadathelial  plates.  In  order 
to  demonstrate  the  groitJid-suhstan.ce.  or  connective-tissue  layer 
of  the  pleura,  the  fresh  surface  is  carefullj''  pencilled  with  a 
soft  brusli  dipped  in  the  tluid  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  or  in 
artificial  serum.  After  washing  with  distilled  water,  the  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate  is  poured  over  it,  and  it  is  treated  as  be- 
fore. On  examination,  the  branched  connective-tissue  cells 
are  seen  communicating  with  eacli  other  by  their  pi-ocesses. 

Blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  are  also  seen,  and  in  a  favor- 
able place  the  endothelium  of  the  latter  is  seen  to  be  continuous 
with  the  branched  cells.  These  cells  line  the  cavities  of  the 
connective  tissue,  and  belong  to  the  lymph  lacunar  system. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  accompany  the  blood-vessels,  some- 
times ensheathing  tliem.  They  are  identified  by  the  shape  of 
their  endothelial  cells,  wliich  are  wider  and  more  polygonal  in 
fomi  than  those  of  the  veins.  It  will  be  seen  from  thisdescrip-^ 
tion  that  the  serous  membrane  is  a  lymjiliatic  structure.  Its" 
cavity  communicates  by  means  of  the  atomata  with  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  below,  while,  by  means  of  the  pseudo-stomata,^ 
it  communicates  with  the  lacunar  spaces  which  are  lined  by" 
the  branched  cells.  To  demonstrate  the  pulmonary  pleura, . 
the  lungs  should  be  excised,  moderately  distended  with  air 
(whicli  is  retained  in  them  by  ligature  of  the  trachea),  treated 
with  silver  nitrate,  as  already  described,  and  then  immersed  in 
alcohol.  After  a  few  days  sections  are  made  parallel  to  the 
surface- 
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If  the  lung  be  pencilled  before  it  is  treated  witli  the  silver 
solution  the  deeper  structures  can  be  examined.  The  sections 
should  be  mounted  in  glycerine  with  the  external  surface 
vapward.  The  appearances  here  are  similar  to  those  already 
described.  Tlie  (iapilhiry  lymphatic-vessels  communicate  with 
the  superficial  pulmonary  branches  forming  the  subpleural 
^^^mphaiicsi, 

^        The  endothelial   cells   of   the    pulmonary    pleura   varj'    in 
«shape  according  to  the  degree  of  distention  of  the  lung.     In 
the  lung  which  has  been  iuHated  before  hardening^  the  cells 
appear  as  Hat  plates,  but  in  the  atelectatic  lung  l>£  a  fcetus,  or 
the  collapsed  lung  of  an  animal   that  has  breathed,  they  are 
cubical  or  even  columnar  in  shape.     This  difference  is  most 
"marked  in  the  guinea-]>ig,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  layer  of 
muscular-tihres  beneath  the  pleum  of  that  animal.    The  tops 
of  the  cells  which  have  this  pyramidal  shape  are  not  tiat  as  in 
true  columnar  epithelium,  but  rounded-     This  change  of  shape 
©imply  indicates   that   the  cells  accommodate   themselves  to 
changes  of  space.     These  changes,,  in  a  lesser  degree,  must  be 
occurring  constantly  during  life,  with  the  movements  of  respi- 
ration.    On  the  costal  pleura,  the  stomata  are  only  found  in 
the  intercostal  spaces. 

Attached  to  the  lower  border  of  the  lung  are  minute  ap- 
pendages, the  ''''pleitTal  appendages^"  forming  a  sort  of  fringe 
connected  with  the  pleui-a.     Some  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  some  microscopic.     The  larger  are  made  up  of  connective 
I      tissue  and  blood-vessels,  and,  exceptionally,  nervous  fibres  in 
H  the  larger  ones.    Tliey  are  covered  by  round  cells,  sometimes 
"resembling  epithelium.     The  smallest  ones  are  structureless, 
and  in  general  have  uo  epithelial  covering.' 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

THE  SKIN. 

Br  A.  R  ROBINSON,  M.D.. 
Leettmr  on  Normal  Hiiiology  in  the  BcUcvue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  To^ 

General  plan  of  arrauffement, — The  integnmenium  commu- 
n^j  or  t>kin,  farms  the  external  covering  of  the  boily,  which 
it  mechanically  protects,  and  at  the  aame  time  is  endowed 
witli  certain  physiological  functions.  The  surface  of  the  skin 
in  some  parts  of  tlie  body  is  smooth  and  soft ;  in  others  it 
is  more  or  less  uneven  and  rough.  Tliis  latter  condition 
depends  upon  tlie  presence  of  pores,  ^airs,  furrows,  and 
ridges.  The  pores  correspond  to  the  surface  openings  of  die 
hair-follicles,  sebaceous  and  sweat-glands.  The  hairs  vary 
in  amount  of  development  according  to  their  situation.  In 
the  so-called  hairy  regions  they  are  largest;  other  parts  are 
provided  only  with  a  soft  down  (lanugo  hairs).  There  are 
no  hairs  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  the 
dorsal  surfacea^of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  lingers  and  toes, 
the  glans  penis,  and  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce.  Tlie  fur- 
rows are  either  long  and  deep,  or  sliort  and  superlicial.  The 
former  are  chiefly  found  in  the  flexun^s  nf  tlie  joints,  and  cor- 
respond to  the  folds  in  the  derma  produced  i>y  movements  of 
tlie  joint.  The  latter  run  between  the  papillary  elevations, 
and,  by  crossing  each  other,  divide  the  surface  into  a  number 
of  polygonal  or  lozenge-shaped  fields.  This  division  is  well- 
marked  on  the  backs  of  the  liands.  These  superficial  furrows 
are  more  developed  on  the  extensor  than  on  the  flexor  surfaces 
of  the  extremities,  and  in  the  lumbar  region  more  than  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  abdomen.  Their  direction  is  dependent 
on  the  degree  of  the  tension  of  the  skin.  The  ridges  correspond 
to  the  papillae,  and  are  most  developed  on  the  palmar  surfaces 
of  the  last  digital  phalanges.     The  color  of  the  skin  varies  '~ 
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individuals  according  lo  race,  and  in  the  same  individual  ac- 
cording to  the  part  of  the  body.  Tbe  dark  skin  of  some  races 
depends  upon  tlie  presence  of  pigment  in  the  cells  of  the  rele 
Malpighll.  In  the  white  race,  dark  pigment  is  usually  pres* 
ent  in  greatest  quantity  in  the  areolae  of  the  nipples  and  in 
the  scrotum  and  lahue. 

General  stnirlure, — Tlie  skin  is  composed  of  the  follow, 
ing  parts:  epidermis,  corium,  subcutaneous  connective  tissue, 
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Fio.  114.— DlofframniAtlo  perpentllcnlAr  section  thmnfrh  th«  normal  «kln  :  a,  ep(dmiil> ;  >,  n4e  Hal- 
plRhit ;  c,  papillnry  Inyer;  tU  corlum;  e,  pannimlax  ttdip<'«uit;  /,  BptrnHy  hcpnt  end  of  pxcreinry  »»frt- 
dnrt :  17,  Mrai^thc  (•orttoD  of  exmvCory  doot  of  swoat-gland:  A,  ooU  of  sweftt-dact ;  i,  hur-*tuift;  1,  twC 
of  tudr;  f,  MtmccoDS  gIftntL    Aft«r  Neonuum. 


blood-vessels,  nerves,  lymphatics,  sweat  and  sebaceous  glands, 
hairs,  and  nails, 

A  perpendicular  section  through  the  skin  shows  (Fig.  114) 
three  well-marked  layers;  the  most  superficial  is  called  the 
epidermis  proper,  a,  b  ;  the  middle  layer  is  the  corium  or  cutis, 
rf/and  the  deepest  layer  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  e. 
The  limit  of  the  epidermis  at  its  place  of  union  with  the  corinm 
is  sharply  defined,  but  the  corium  and  subcutaneous  couuec- 
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tissue  gradually  merge  int()  each  other,  the  boundary  be- 
tween them  being  only  an  artlfit  ial  one. 

Commencing  with  the  epidermis,  we  will  describe  in  detail 
the  minute  structure  of  the  diiferent  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
ekin,  omitting  only  the  lymphatics. 

Description  of   the  different    layers. — The  ejyidermis  is 
^renerally  subdivided  into  several  layers,  with  specially  distinc- 
tive names  for  each  layer;  but  though  such  a  division  has 
6ome  practical  value,  histologically  it 
is  incorrect,  as  the  cells  of  the  lowest 
layer  are  transformed,  at  some  period 
of  their  existence,  in  their  movement 
Toward  the  free  surface,  into  the  cells 
of  the  other  layers.    Examination  with 
liigh  powers  also  shows  that  the  clian- 
jres  in  the  molecular  constitution  or 
chemical  condition  of  the  cells  of  the 
**pidennis  —  changes    which    produce 
differences  in  their  appearance  —  are 

<juite  gradual.  Consequently,  sharply  defined  layers  are  not 
luund.  For  practical  reasons,  however,  it  is  well  to  adopt  the 
usual  classification.     In  Fig.  116  these  layers  are  shown. 

Another  division  is  into  Muli>ighian  and  corneous  layers 
only,  the  former  comprising  the  rete  and  the  granular  layer, 
and  the  latter  the  stratum  lucidum  and  corneous  layer.  The 
Walpigliian  layer,  as  compared  with  the  corneous  layer,  pre- 
sents a  more  or  less  dark,gmnular  appearance,  while  the  latter 
is  homogeneous,  and  its  cells  have  a  lamellar  arrangHmnnt. 

The  rete  Mnlplghn  consists  of  nucleated  corpuscles,  rich  in 
protoplasm,  granular  in  appearance,  and  disposed  more  or  less 
in  parallel  strata,  the  elements  of  the  diflerent  layers  differing 
somewhat  from  each  other  as  regards  their  size  and  shape.  The 
lowest  layer  consists  of  columnar-shaped  cells  arranged  pali- 
sade-like, with  their  long  axes  more  or  less  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  corium.  Where  the  papillie  are  well  developed, 
this  perpendicular  arrangement  is  not  so  marked.  The  base  of 
6ome  of  these  bodies  terminates  in  a  pointed  extremity,  which 
passes  a  short  distance  into  the  underlying  corium.  Each  of 
them  has  an  oval  nucleus.  The  cell-body  consists  of  a  small 
quantity  of  slightly  granular,  shining  protoj^Iasm.  The  cor- 
puscles of  this  layer  are  not  united  to  each  other  by  bands,  as 
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in  the  other  layers.    The  next  two  or  three  strata  consist  of  J 
more  or  less  poljgonal-shaped  bodies,  each  with  a  spherical] 
nucleus.     The  cells  of  these  layers  are  large,  their  contour 
ehai-ply  defined,  and  they  contain  more  or  less  ]»ignient.     It  isi 
this  substance  de[fusitedin  the  corpuscles  that  gives  lliecharac-1 
teristic  color  to  the  diiferent  races  of  mankind.    Their  cell-bod- 
ies are  larger  in  proportion  to  the  nucleus  than  in  the  first  layer,  m 
In  the  succeeding  la3*ers  the  cells  increase  in  size  and  are  moreV 
granular  in  appearance,  the  cells  and  nuclei  become  flatter  as 
they  approacli  the  granular  layer,  and,  finally,  lie  with  tiieir  long 
axes  parallel  to  the  surface.     The  granular  structure  which  in 
the  lowest  layer  is  most  marked  around  the  nucleus,  gradu- 
ally extends  toward  the  margin  of  the  cells,  as  the  surface  ia^ 
approached,   go  that  finally  a  clear  area  is  seen  around  the^ 
nucleus,   whilst  the  remainder  of  the  cell-body  is  markedly 
granular.     At  the  same  time  the  cell-body  becomes  firmer  and- 
the  nucleus  smaller. 

All  the  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii,  except  those  of  the  first 
row,  are  united  to  each  other  by  filaments  (Marti-n,  Bizzozero, 
Heitxmann),  the  so-called  prickles  of  Max 
Schultiie(Fig.  116).  These  uniting  filam.enta 
or  bands  vary  ranch  as  regards  their  size  | 
and  length  in  different  parts  of  tlie  body. 
They  are  most  distinct  wherever  the  Mai- 
pighian  layer  is  \vell  devel<)]ied,  but  ar^j 
thicker  and  longer  in  the  lower  rows  ol\ 
cells  tlian  in  the  upper.  At  the  stratum 
lucidum  they  cease  to  exist.  Between 
neighboring  corpuscles  the  length  of  these  bands  is  in  directs 
proportion  to  the  distance  between  the  borders  of  tlie  cell- 
bodies.  Hence,  where  three  or  four  cells  meet  at  one  place>l 
as  in  the  centre  of  Fit?.  116,  the  minute  filaments  are  much 
longer  than  those  uniting  the  bodies  of  closely  adjoining  cells. 
Examining  these  prickle-cells  with  the  microscope,  alternate 
dark  and  light  bands  are  seen  between  the  cell-borders.  With  | 
a  low  power*  these  light  bands  appear  to  consist  of  spaces  be- ' 
tween  tlie  connecting  filaments,  the  dark  lines  being  the  con- 
necting filaments,  but  with  a  high  power  the  latter  can  be  i 
recognized  as  spaces  between  the  former.  The  light  tends: 
can  be  traced  from  the  surface  of  one  cell  to  the  surface  of  | 
another,  whilst  the  dark  lines  are  the  spaces  between  these 
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bands.  These  connecting  cords  sometimes  divide  and  anas- 
tomose with  each  other,  forming  a  sort  of  network  between  the 
cells.  In  this  case,  the  dark  spaces  do  not  ahvaj's  extend 
from  one  cell-body  to  another,  since  they  may  correspond  to 
the  space  between  anastomosing  filaments.  These  bands  are 
therefore  not  the  prickles  of  adjoining  cells,  which  interlock 
with  each  other,  but  are  trute  connecting  iilaments  between 
c«lls  of  a  common  origin,  and  which  have  not  yet  become  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.  The  connecting  hands  or  fibres  gradu- 
ally diminish  in  length  and  thickness  from  below  upward,  and 
linall}'  cease  to  exist  when  the  granular  layer  is  reached. 

The  8})aces  between  the  bands  are  filled  with  an  inter- 
cellular albuminous  substance,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as 
minute  channels  for  the  conveyance  of  nutriment  to  the  cells 
of  the  epidermis.  The  above  view  of  the  ''prickles''  corre- 
sponds very  closely  with  that  held  by  Dr.  Martin^  and  differs 
from  that  of  later  observers,  who  maintain  that  the  dark  lines 
are  connecting  bands,  and  the  light  lines  the  spaces  between 
ihera. 

Owing  to  the  close  union  of  the  Malpighian  elements  it  is 
very  diflicult  to  isolate  them.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  accom- 
plish this  result  is  by  long  immersion  in  iodize<l  serum.  Fig. 
117  represents  a  cell  isolated  in  this  manner.  Here 
the  bands  have  been  torn  apart  and  the  cell -surface  is 
studded  with  thoni-like  projecticms.  Hardening  in 
chromic  acid,  with  subsequent  boilinff  in  a  moderately  f^"  nr-uo- 
Strong  solution  of  potash,  causes  a  separation  of  the  •>'Ji- 
mucous  layer  from  tlie  corium  and  a  falling  apart  of  the  rete 
cells  (Biesiadecki).  The  structure  of  the  corpuscles,  however, 
can  be  best  studied  when  their  normal  relations  with  f^ach 
other  are  preserved.  Variations  in  the  number  of  cellular  lay- 
ers are  of  normal  occurrence  in  the  rete,  although  this  portion 
of  the  skin  shows  the  least  variation  as  regards  its  thickness. 
The  arrangemerit  of  the  elements  in  these  different  strata  is  the 
same  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  appears  to  be  independent 
of  the  thickness  of  this  layer. 

■  As  regards  the  direction  of  the  long  axes  of  the  cells  thera- 
ra  a  gradual  passing  from  the  perpendicularly  seated  cells  of 
the  first  layer  to  the  horizontally  lying  cells  of  the  uppermost 
row.  The  lower  surface  of  the  rete  adapts  itself  to  the  upper 
rface  of  the  corium,  and  between  the  papillae  projects  down- 
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bMtxlii  between  ttie  «>plthoMnt  oellfi  nnd  amonipit  ihc 
oonnoctirc  tisBtie  of  the  papilln,     PngcRitw^bor. 


ward  and  forma  tlie  interjiapillary  rete  MalpighiL  Wandering 
lymphoid  cells  are  frequently  presf-nt  in  the  rete.  They  ar& 
especially  nnmerons  in  some  patholoji;ical  conditions.  They 
(Fig.  118)  are  ehingated  spindle-shaped  hodies  lying  between 
the  rete  cells,  and  sending  out  minute  processes.     They  color 

deeply   in    carmine,    have    a. 
small  nucleus,  and  are  most, 
numerous  in  the  lower  part-- 
of  the  rete  mncosum. 

The  granular  layer  (Fig. 
115,  6)  consists  of  one  or  two 
strata  of  flattened,  granular- 
looking    bodies,     whioh,     itt 
pei'pendicuhir  section  appear 
spindle  -  shaped,    with    their* 
long  diameter  parallel  to  th<^ 
free  surface  of  the  epid^Tinis, 
In  this  stmtum  the  cells  are 
no  longer  connected  with  eact 
other  by  hands,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding layer.     The  nuclei  of 
these  corpuscles  are  very  distinct,  and  Hattened  in  the  sanit 
direction  ns  the  cell-body.    Tlit'  latter  has  a  very  coarsely  gran — ^ 
ular  appearance,  which  is  most  marked  near  the  nucleus,  anc 
gradually  diminishes  in  degree  as  the  periphery  of  the  cell  ia 
approached.     The  structure  of  these  bodies  is  best  shown  witl 
lipematoxylon. 

The  stratum  lucidum^  also  called  the  stratum,  of  OeJd^  i^ 
composed  of  at  least  three  layers  (Fifj.   IIH,  c).     It  presents  a*- 
clear,  homogeneous,  or  striated  appearance.     Within  the  flat- 
tened cells  composing  it.  a  staif-shaped  nucleus  is  found.     Th«^ 
cells  of  this  layer  are  formed  from  those  of  the  granular  stra- 
tum.   In  their  movement  to  tht*  free  surface  the  latter  become 
less  granular  and  X\\^  inter-graiinlar  substance gfows  moi'e  trans- 
parent and  shining  (Unna).     This  change  from  a  granular  to  a 
homogeneous  translucent  appearance  commences  around  the 
nucleus,  whence  it  gradually  extends  to  the  periphery  of  the 
cell.    The  nucleus,  also,  usually  becomes  invisible. 

In  vertical  siiction  the  corneous  layer  apf>ears  (Fig.  llfi.  d) 
to  be  composed  of  wavy  tibres  and  horny,  transparent  cells 
of  various  sizes  and  shapes.    Tliis  variation  in  bulk  and  form 
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nds  in  great  measure  upon  tht^  thickness  of  the  layer. 
The  nearer  we  ap]>roach  to  the  stratum  lucidum,  the  more  dis- 
tinct are  the  cells.  If  the  layer  is  very  thin  the  cells  appear 
as  elongated,  tint,  or  cTirv*^d  l)(idies,  giving  to  this  part  of  the 
epidermis  a  fibrous  ajipearance.  Wlien  the  corneous  stratum 
is  thick  these  cells  present  various  forms  and  sizes.  The  cor-  ' 
puscles  of  the  lower  layers  color  slightly  in  carmine,  are  poly- 
^  gonal  or  spindle-shaped,  and  frequentl}'  contain  a  shrivelled 
B  nucleus.  As  the  surface  is  approaclied  tliey  grow  flatter  and 
drier,  are  more  bent  upon  themselves,  and  color  less  and  less  in 
carmine.  The  nucleus  also  becomes  invisible.  The  most  su- 
perturial  layers  are  composed  of  elongated,  Hat,  dried-up  cells, 
the  so-called  epidennic  scales.    These  bodies  are  best  studied 

I  after  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  liquor  potassce, 
which  causes  them  to  swell  up. 
The  corpuscles  of  the  stratum  corneum  are  arranged  in  lay- 
ers as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  epidermis,  but  the  elements 
forming  a  layer  are  more  closely  united  with  each  other  tlian 

I  with  those  of  the  adjoining  layers.  Hence  this  stratum  can  be 
separated  into  lamellae,  as  occurs  in  some  pathological  states 
of  tlie  skin.  It  accompanies,  for  example,  tlie  formation  of 
some  vesicles,  where  the  exuded  liquid,  prevented  from  pass- 
ing toward  the  surface,  accumulates  between  the  layers,  and 
thus  separates  them  from  each  other. 
B  The  corneous  layer  participates  in  the  elevations  and  de- 
pressions of  the  underlying  layers.  This  causes  the  undulat- 
ing or  wavy  appearance  of  the  lamellje,  as  observed  in  sections 
where  the  papilla?  are  well  developed.  It  varies  greatly  in 
thickness  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  reaches  its  great- 

kest  development  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet. 
Its  thickness  does  not  depend  upon  the  rete  Malpighii,  as  it 

'      sometimes  forms  a  thin  layer  where  the  rete  is  thick,  and  vice 

^  versa. 

B  The  subcutaneous  connect he-i issue  layer  of  the  skin  con- 
sists principally  of  connective-tissue  bundles,  which,  coming 
from  the  underlying  fascim  of  the  muscles  or  from  the  peri- 
osteum,  pass  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the  corinm.      These 

B  fosciculi  are  generally  cylindrical  in  form,  and  variable  in  size  ;  * 
by  their  anastomoses  or  divisions  they  form  Iargi:»r  or  smaller 
networks,  with  correspondingly  large  or  small  interfascicular 
spaces.     Generally  large  bundles  anastomose  with  each  other 
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in  this  layer,  and  lienco  a  loose  conaective  tissue  is  formed. 
Within  this  layer  adipose  tissue  is  found  in  greater  or  less 
quantity,  Thi^/'ul-cells  are  collected  into  masses  or  lobules,  the 
number  of  cells  which  form  a  lobule  varying  greatly  in  num- 
ber. Each  of  these  latter  may  be  regarded  as  a  fat-gland,  as  it 
is  provided  witli  an  afferent  artery,  a  capillary  plexus  between 
the  corpuscles,  and  one  or  more  efferent  veins.  Several  lobules 
are  sometimes  united  together  in  the  form  of  an  acinous-like 
gland,  and  are  likewise  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  a  general 
sheath  of  connective  tissue.  The  individual  fat-cells  are  round, 
flattened,  polyhedral,  or  oval-shaped,  tlie  form  depending  upon 
the  degree  and  direction  of  the  pressure  exerted  upon  Uiera. 
Owing  to  the  amount  of  fat- tissue  so  often  found  in  this  layer, 
it  Jias  been  called  the  pannlculus  adiposus.  Such  fat-lobules 
are  absent  in  the  penis,  scrotum,  labiae  minora?,  eyelids,  and 
pinna.  The  corresponding  spaces  in  these  regions  are  tra- 
versed by  line  connective-tissue  bands  or  single  fibrils.  From 
this  adipose  tissue  fat-columns  pass  upward  in  a  somewhat 
oblique  direction  to  the  bases  of  the  hair-follicles,  especially 
to  those  of  the  fine  hairs.  Their  long  axes  form  a  slight  angle 
with  the  axes  of  the  follicles,  and  they  are  nearly  parallel  to 
the  erector  pili  muscles  (Warren).  In  cases  of  starvation,  in 
the  so-called  wasting  diseases,  and  in  all  acute  diseases  at- 
tended with  excessive  loss  of  tissue,  the  fat-cells  disappear  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  skin,  in  such  instances,  becomes 
correspondingly  flaccid  and  wrinkled-  Adipose  tissue  gives  to 
the  skin  its  tension  and  fulness,  and  to  the  body  its  appear- 
ance of  roundness  or  plumpness.  Obesity  consists  in  an  exces- 
sive production  of  fat-cells. 

The  interfascicnUir  spaces  differ  in  size  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  lymph  present,  and  to  the  closeness  of  the  anasto- 
moses betwr^en  the  bundles.  In  cedema  the  lymph-spaces  are 
increased  in  size  proportionately  to  the  increased  amount  of 
liquid  present.  The  interfascicular  spaces  all  communicatis 
with  L-ach  other,  as  is  shown  by  the  rapidity  with  which  a 
hypodenuically  injected  liquid  can  be  dispersed  by  manipu- 
lation. 

The  co7in€clire-tiss7i€  cells  of  this  layer  and  of  the  coriuni 
consist  of  branched  cells  (Ravogli)  which  surround  the  white 
fibrous  bundles  and  send  in  processes  between  the  fibres.  Ac- 
cording to  some  observers,  these  cells  are  epithelioid  in  charac 
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ten    The  elastic-tissue  fibres  are  developed  from  the  processes 
of  the  bmnched  cells. 

Besides  connective-tissue  fibres  and  cells,  lymphoid  corpus- 
cles are  present  in  this  la}  er.  They  exist  in  greatest  number 
npar  tiie  blood-vessels  and  glands.  .In  this  situation  they  are 
of  a  roundish  form,  but  in  the  parts  distant  from  the  blood- 
vessels tliey  are  more  or  less  spindle-shaped,  and  are  to  be 
regarded  as  wandering  cells. 

The  convoluted  part  of  the  sweat-glands  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  hair-follicles  of  deep-seated  hairs  lie  in  this  layer- 
Blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves  are  present.  The 
ji/oo^Z-p^^^dZtf  are  large,  and  after  giving  off  small  branches  to 
the  hair- follicles,  sweat-glands,  and  fat-lobules,  pass  upward 
to  the  corium. 

Pacinian  corpuscles  are  found  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  nerves.  For  a  description  of  these  bodies  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  article  on  the  nerves. 

The  principal  part  of  the  corium  consists  of  white  fibrous  and 
elastic  tissue,  the  latter  increasing  in  amount  with  advancing 
age.  Here  the  whit<.^  fibrous  tissue  forms  a  muc^h  denser,  firmer 
structure  than  in  ihe  previous  layer.  It  consists  of  deep 
oblique,  and  superficial  horizontal  bundles.  The  latter  com- 
prise fine  bundles  of  connective  tissue  which  run  parallel  with 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  by  their  division  and  anastomoses 
form  a  very  fine  network  with  small  interfascicular  spaces. 
From  this  layer  bundles  pass  upward  into  the  papillae,  and 
these  form  a  second  denser  network.  The  deeper  layer  is 
formed  by  a  continuation  upward  of  the  subcutaneous  con- 
nective-tissue bundles.  These  pass  upward  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, and  as  they  reach  the  corium  divide  into  fasciculi.  Here 
they  continue  to  divide  and  anastomose  with  each  other  and 
with  fibres  from  the  horizontally  running  bundles.  The  anas- 
tomoses are  very  close  ;  hence,  the  corium  is  formed  of  a  dense 
network  of  connective  tissue,  except  in  those  parts  which  are 
traversed  by  blood-vessels,  lymphatic  vessels,  nerves,  hair-folli- 
cles, and  sebaceous  and  sweat  glands.  Immediately  around 
the  hair-follicles,  sweat-ducts,  and  sebaceous  glands  the  con- 
nective tissue  is  dense,  and  the  fibres  run  parallel  with  the  di- 
rection of  the  organs.  Owing  to  the  greater  size  of  tlie  connec- 
tive-tissue bundles  in  the  lower  part  of  the  corium,  and  the 
consequent  looseness  of  the  network  formed  by  their  anasto- 
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moses,  this  part  of  the  corium  has  been  called  tlxB  pars  reticu- 
laris coriij  in  couti-adistinotion  from  the  liuer  network  formed 
in  the  uppei*  part,  to  which  the  name  pars  papillaris  has  been 
applied.  But  neither  between  these  two  parta  nor  between  the 
fcjubeutaneoua  layer  and  the  corium  ia  there  any  sharp  dividing 
line,  the  transition  being  a  gradual  one. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  size  of  the  interfascicular  spaces 
depends  upon  the  cloaeness  of  the  auaatomosis  between  the 
bundles  and  iil)red.  The  direction  of  the  bundles  corresponds 
with  that  taken  by  the  blood-vessels. 

The  connective-tissue  corpuscles  of  the  corium  resemble 
those  fouad  in  the  subcutaneous  layer,  and  also  bear  the  same 
relation  to  its  connective-tissue  bundles.  From  the  upper 
portion  of  tlie  curium  iibres  pass  upward  to  make  the  papillae. 
The  form  of  the  papillae  is  very  variable  in  different  part^  of 
the  body.  Where  they  are  most  develuj)ed,  as  un  the  inner 
surface  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  thej 
are  conical  in  shape.  In  some  other  regions  they  form  only 
sliglit  elevations  on  the  corium*  giving  a  wave-like  appearance 
to  its  upper  surface.  They  (consist  of  a  close  Jietwork  of  white, 
fibrous  connective  tissue  combined,  especially  in  the  central 
part  of  tlip  papilla,  with  a  large  numberof  elastic fibrt?s.  Those 
pa]iilhB  which  contain  tactile  corpuscles  are  called  nerve-pa- 
pilhe. 

Tlie  corium  is  separated  from  the  stratum  mucosnm  by  a 
thin,  transparent  basement-membrane,  containing  oval  nuclei. 
Its  tuider  surface  is  not  sharply  delined,  and  from  it  prolonga- 
tions pass  upward  between  the  cylindrical  cells  of  the  ret*?, 
giving  this  surface  a  notched  appearance  similar  to  that  ob- 
servtxl  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  internal  sheath  of  the  hair- 
follicle. 

Elastic  fibr+^s  are  present  in  large  numbers  in  the  corium. 
especially  in  its  upper  part,  where  they  form  a  network  around 
and  between  the  white  fibrous  tissue-bundles.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  corium  they  form  a  large  network,  whicli  becotues 
finer  as  the  surface  is  approached.  The  number  of  elastic 
fibres  increases  with  advancing  years.  With  this  increase  of 
elastic  fibres  there  is  a  corresponding  decrease  of  the  while 
fibrous  connective-tissue  cells  (Ravogli).  Numerous  wander- 
ing cells  are  met  with  in  the  corium,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the   blood-vessels    and  glands.      Hair- follicles,    sebaceoum 
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glands,  Bweat-dncts,  nerves,  lynii>liatic  vessels,  and  non-striati^J 
muscles  are  also  present  in  this  layer.  For  a  fuller  descrip- 
tion of  the  intimate  structure  of  the  connective-tissue  bundles 
and  cells,  see  tiie  subject  of  connective  tissues. 

Blo'x/'Vtusels. — Only  the  corium  and  subcutaneous  tissue 
are  provided  with  blood-vessels.  The  arterial  hlood-vesseh 
supplying  the  skin  funn  two  ])arallel  horizontal  layers,  a  su 
perlicial  and  adeep  one.  The  deop  layer  lies  in  the  subcuta 
neous  tissue,  and  consists  of  large  vessels  running  pamllel  to 
the  general  surface.  From  this  horizontally  lying  deep  layer, 
branches  are  distributed  to  the  sweat-glands  and  fat-follicles  of 
tins  region.  Tiie  principal  branches,  however,  pass  perpendicu- 
larly or  obliquely  upward  through  the  corium  to  its  upi>er  ]>art, 
and  form  immedlat^^ly  bent^ath  the  ])apilhe  (after  free  branch- 
ing and  anastomosis)  a  superticial  horizonul  layer,  i\i<^  stratum 
9ubp<ipillar€.  From  the  vessels  ascending 
through  the  corium  branches  are  given  off  to 
tiie  hair-follicles,  Bebaceoua  glands,  and  gen- 
Beral  tissue  of  the  corium.  From  the  stratum 
Baubpapillare  small  branches  j)assupwaixl  into 
Htiie  papilla.',  where  they  become  capillary  ves- 
^pMVy  which  proceed  to  the  summit  of  the 
"papilla.  (See  Fig.  119.)  Before  reaching  this  point,  however, 
they  frequently  divide  into  two  or  more  branches.  Frequently, 
tbo(»e  papillae  in  which  tactile  corpuscles  are  sealed  have  no 
■blood-vessels. 

^"  The  Dfdns  an^  arranged  on  the  same  plan  as  the  arteries  : 
tliey  form  a  superficial  and  a  deep  layer,  and  have  their  origin 
in  the  papilla?.  From  the  superticial  layer  larger  vessels  pass 
ownward,  n»c*'iving  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  hair-follicles, 
baC4*ous  glands,  and  tlie  general  tissue  of  the  corium,  thus 
•rming  a  deep  sub(!UtaQeous  layer  or  venons  network, 

Jfcrnat, — M*KlulIated  and  non-m*^tillated  nerve-fibres  are 

ir«dent  in  the  skin.   Tiieyare  found  in  combination  in  the  nerve- 

nksof  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  the  medullated  fibres  being 

iO0t  numerous  in  those  r»-gions  of  the  skin  where  the  Pacinian 

t2ictile  corpuscles  are  most  abundant.      In  the  subcuta- 

oonnective-tissut*  region,  and  in  the  lower  part  of   the 

rium,  some  nerve-fibres  leave  the  nerve-trunks  and  p:iss  to 

he  glands,  blood-vessels,  and  Pacinian  corpuscles  found  in  this 

on.    In  the  corium  some  of  the  fibres  lose  their  medullary 
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sheatli,  and  afterward  continue  their  course  as  non-medullate 
libres.  The  nerve-buiidies  pass  upward  in  a  more  or  less  obliqE 
direction  from  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  through 
coruini  to  the  subpapillary  networli  of  blood-vessels,  arour 
which  they  fonu  a  plexus.  From  this  subpapillary  plexc 
medullated  fibres  run  upward  and  pass  into  the  tactile  cor 
puscles. 

The  non-medulla  ted  nerve-fibres  form  a  reticulnra  around 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  pars  reticularis  corii  and  the  capilla- 
ries of  the  papilhe.  They  consist  of  thick  or  fine,  smooth, 
varicose  fibres  witii  numerous  nuclei.  These  fibres  proceed 
from  the  network  around  the  subpapillary  blood-vessels  up- 
ward toward  the  rete  Malpighii,  and  either  pass  directly  inJ 
the  rete  or  run  for  a  short  distance  parallel  to  its  under  su 
face,  and  then  finally  enter  that  layer.  Within  the  epide 
mis  the  fibies  run  between  the  cells  and  terminate  in  a  manu« 
not  yet  definitely  known.  Their  mode  of  division  and  tennini 
tion  within  the  epidermis  is  probably  similar  to  that  ocourrir 
in  the  cornea.  Within  the  pupillsc  the  nerve-fibres  frequently 
divide  before  entering  the  rete. 

The  manner  of  distribution  and  termination  of  the  non- 
raedullated  nerve-fibres  can  only  be  studied  successfully  in  tis- 
sue stained  with  gold  chloride.  The  tissue  must  be  fi'  '  1 
a  weak  solution  of  the  gold  chloride  used.  When  sulh  :_  ,v_ 
stained  the  tissue  is  placed  in  distilled  water  slightly  acidi 
lated  with  acetic  acid  and  exposed  to  the  light. 

The  Pacinian  corpuscles  are  found  in  greatest  abundance 
the  skin  of  the  fingers,  toes,  palm  of  tlie  hand,  sole  of  thef< 
but  also  occasionally  in  other  regions  of  the  skin.    Their  si 
ture  is  described  in  the  article  on  the  nervous  8\"stera. 

Tactile  corpuscles. — As  already  mentioned,  some  of  th« 
medullated  nerve-fibres  forming  the  plexus  surrounding  thf 
subpapillary  blood-vessels,  ])ass  upward  and  enter  the  so-call«d 
tactile  corpuscles.  These  corpuscles  are  generally  seated  fn  the 
papillge,  but  occasionally  they  are  found  in  the  siibi^npiUair 
region,  i.e,,  the  upper  part  of  the  corium.  The  majoriirof 
the  papilla?  containing  such  corpuscles  have  no  blood-ve<<»*k 
They  are  more  or  less  oval  in  form,  and  can  be  easily  recq?- 
nized  under  the  microscope  by  their  dark  contours  and  by  X^ 
oblique  lines  produced  by  the  transversely  running  cnnnectir*- 
tissue  fibres  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  corpuscle.     There  nu/ 
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be  two  or  more  corpuscles  within  a  single  papilla  (Thin),  but 
each  corpuscle  invariably  has  a  special  nerve  passing  into  it. 
Frequently,  however,  an  appearance  as  if  two  corpuscles  were 
present  is  produced  by  a  single  corpuscle  having  the  shape 
of  a  figure  8.  The  medullated  nerve-fibre,  in  passing  to  the 
corpuscle,  pursues  a  more  or  less  curved  course,  and  usually 
enters  it  at  or  near  its  lower  extremity.  It  may,  however,  en- 
ter at  any  part  of  the  corpuscle,  and  sometimes  winds  around 
it  for  a  considerable  distance  before  entering.  After  entering 
the  corpuscle  the  medullary  sheath  is  lost,  and  Us  course  now 
becomes  difficult  to  pursue,  except  in  the  case  of  very  small 
or  young  corpuscles.  The  intimate  structure  of  these  bodies 
and  the  arian^ement  of  their  formative  elements  are  still  mat- 
ters of  discussion  and  uncertainty.  The  external  portion  of  a 
corpuscle  appears  to  be  composed,  in  great  jmrt,  of  larger  or 
smaller  bundles  of  white,  fibrous  connective  tissue  anastomos- 
ing with  each  other  and  running  transversely,  or  in  a  spiral 
direction,  to  the  long  diameter  of  the  corpuscle.  This  paia 
of  the  corpuscle  differs,  as  regards 
irregularity  of  surface,  with  the  size 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  fibrous 
fascicles  divide  and  anastomose.  The 
coarser  the  bundles  and  the  anastomo- 
ses the  more  irregular  will  be  its  sur- 
face. Between  the  fibres  are  found 
oval  or  round  bodies  which  color  deep- 
ly in  gold,  and  have  been  regarded  as 
elastic  elements  (Thin).  Other  obser- 
vers consider  them  as  connective  tis- 
sue, or  nerve-fibres.  Some  of  these 
bodies  undoubtedly  represent  the 
nerve-fibre  in  transverse  or  oblique 
section  ;  for  the  nerve  pursues  a  more 
or  less  zigziig  course  within  the  corpuscle,  and,  consequently, 
a  section  of  the  body  will  probabl}^  show  the  nerve  cut  across 
in  one  or  more  places  (F'ig.  120,  h).  The  arrangement  of  the 
elements  forming  the  central  part  of  the  corpuscle  is  not  j^et 
thoroughl}^  undt'rstood.  These  bodies  have  hitlterto  been 
usually  regarded  as  end-organs — that  is,  it  has  been  believed 
that  the  medullated  nerve-fibre  terminates  within  the  corpuscle, 
hence  the  name,  tactile  corpuscle.     Observers,  however,  have 


Fia.  130.— TarUle  oorpoaole,  4m»w- 
liiK  t«rmin»U<  id  u(  nervo :  a,  oorpaadv; 
h.  Dt^ve,  cut  nbliqoolx:  c;  ■ppitmit 
dlvlfiiun  of  nerve-Qbro;  c,  ninitUu'  Kp* 
pe*ninoe  lu  at  c;  /,  btood-roMol ;  g, 
rcte  coU« ;  h^  Denro-flbm  cat  knw*- 
vcrtoljr. 
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not  agreed  as  to  the  mode  of  termination  of  the  nerve,  and 
some  have  maitUatned  that  it  has  not  been  clearly  proven  that 
they  really  do  t^.^rtninate  in  tin*  corpuscle.  From  specimens 
wJiich  1  liave  i^f^ently  obtained  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
nerve  does  not  terminate  within  the  corpusde,  but  passes  on 
into  tlie  rete  Malpighii. 

The  best  corpuscles  for  studying  this  point  are  small  ones, 
as  in  these  a  section  is  more  likely  to  in(*lude  the  entire  upper 
extremity  of  the  corpuscle  at  the  same  lime  that  it  is  not  too 
thick  for  examiiiatiuu  with  the  microscope.  Even  in  a  small 
corpuscle,  however,  unless  the  nerve  passes  onward  in  a  direct 
level  with  the  corpuscle  after  leaving  it,  the  nerve,  in  a  vertical 
section,  will  be  out  across,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  impossible 
to  follow  it  from  the  corpuscle  into  the  rete.  I  believe  the 
nerve  fi'equently,  perhaps  generally,  changes  the  dii*ection  of 
its  course  after  leaving  the  corpuscle,  and  hence  we  often  see 
a  tran^jverse  section  of  the  nerve  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
corpuscle.  In  Fig.  120  is  seen  the  location  of  the  termination 
of  the  nerve-fibie  as  observed  in  one  of  my  specimens.  In 
one  place  its  course  between  the  rete  cells  was  very  indistinct, 
thou;a;h  recognizable.  The  nerve  passed  obliquely  upward  be- 
tween the  cells  ot  the  rete  to  tlie  sp^ce  between  the  sei^ond 
and  third  rows  of  cells,  where  it  assumed  a  longitudinal  di- 
rection. At  the  commencement  of  the  curve  the  nerve  ap- 
peared to  have  undergone  division  (c).  After  ])assing  a  short 
distance  hoiizontally  it  ran  almost  perpend iculai-ly  downward, 
and  near // was  lost  to  view.  At  e  it  appeared  lo  have  again 
under^^one  division.  According  to  the  appearances  here  fig- 
ured the  corpuscles  are  not  the  structures  in  whicli  the  nen'e 
tenninutes,  the  latter  passing  from  tlie  cori>uscle  (as  a  non- 
medullated  fibre)  into  the  epidermis,  where  it  divides  and 
]>rob:ibl3^  terminates  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  nerves. 
Tjiis  mode  of  termination  cannot  be  regarded  as  strange,  as  we 
have  already  seen  that  some  medullated  nerve-fibres  lose  their 
medulla  deeper  in  tlie  coiium,  and  afterward  continue  their 
course  as  nonmedulhited  libres. 

The  tactile  corpuscles  are  found  in  greatest  number  in 
the  ends  of  th*-  fingers.  They  are  also  present  on  other  parts 
of  the  hand  and  on  the  foot,  and  sometimes  in  the  lips  and 
ni]>ple. 

The  sweat  (/lands. — The  Bweat-glauds — fflaiidulcB  sudorif- 
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-are  found  in  the  skin  of  all  parts  of  the  body  except  that 
of  the  glans  penis  and  margin  of  thu  lips.  Th»'y  are  most  nn- 
lerous  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
rhere  they  number,  according  to  Ki'ause,  2,685  to  2,738  to  the 
luare  inch. 
A  sweat-gland  is  composed  of  two  parts,  viz.:  the  gland 
proper,  or  secreting  part,  and  an  excretory  duct.  The  gland 
proper  lies  in  the   snbcntaneous   tissue, 

Iiind  consists  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sweat- 
gland  rolled  and  coilc^d  upon  itself  into  a 
more  or  less  globular  form,  the  tube  ter- 
jninating  in  a  cul-de-siic,  the  blind  extrem- 
ity generally  lying  in  the  centre  of  tlic  coil. 
The  diameter  of  the  secivting  tube  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  excretory  duct. 
^The  former  is  composed  of  secreting  cells, 
■  unstriped  muscular  iibres,  and  a  baaement- 
nienibrane.  The  cells  (glandular  or  secret- 
ing epithelial  cells)  are  polygonal  iu  shape 
and  form  only  a  single  layer.  Tlit'v  iue 
strongly  gi-anular  in  appearance  and  have 
a  very  distinct  nucleus.  Their  basal  end 
is  sometimes  notched  where  they  are  iu- 
eerled  into  the  basement-membrane.     In 

» normal  conditions  these  bodies  are  never 
found  in  the  sweat-fluid,  but  in  intlanmia- 
tion  of  the  surrounding  connective  tissue 
ihey  frequently  become  sepamted    from 
the  basement-membrane.    Oil-globules  are  frequently  seen  in 
the  cell- body,  and  are  to  be  regaixied  as  a  normal  constituent 
of  the  corpuscles. 
H       The  basementrmembrnne  is  a  thin,  transparent  structure, 
BJying  beneath  the  epithelial  cells  and  composed  of  Hat  endo- 
thelial elements,  as  shown  by  the  action  of  silver  nitrate  on 
Iihe  fresh  tissue. 
In  certain  glands,  especially  tliose  of  the  axilla,  a  layer  of 
nnstriped  muscular  fibres  is  found  external  to  the  basement- 
membrane.     These  fibres  are  present  in  only  a  small  number 
of  sweat-glands;  by  their  contraction  they  assist  in  the  expnl- 
•ion  of  the  secreted  sweat.    They  are  the  smallest  unstriped 
muscular  fibres  met  with  in  the  human  body. 


Pio.  l!n.— Lower  part  of  ft 
ffwc^tclond  :  tt,  etoretory  doot; 
b,  ouU  tif  ■Msrettng-tabo ;  c,  •»- 
cntiBir-tDb*  cut  trmntivsrwly; 
d,  blood -vaMMlfl  out  ncroaR. 
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The  sweat-glands    are   surrounded  by  a  somewliat  1 
fibrous  connective  tissue,  from  which  fibres  pass  inward  am 
form  a  closer  network  between  tlie  coils  of  tlie  gland.     Somi 
of  the  fibres  run  ;[)arallel,  and  others  transversely  or  obliquely^ 
to  the  long  diameter  of  the  convoluted  tube.     A  large  nurab< 
of  lymphoid  cells  are  alwa3's  present  in  this  interglandul 
connective  tissue.     The  sweat-glands  are  richly  supplied  wi 
blood-vessels. 

The  excretory  duct  passes  upward  from  the  gland  pro 
in  a  more  or  less  vertical  direction  through  the  different  laye 
of  the  skin  to  its  free  surface,  where  it  opens  with  a  funnel- 
shaped  orifice.     In  passing  through  the  corium  it  pursues 
straight  or  slightly  wavy  course,  and  enters  the  lowest  pari 
of  the  inter- papillary  rete.      The  structure  of   this   part  ol 
the  excretory  duct  differs  from  that  of  the  gland  proper,  ial 
the  shape  of  the  cells,   tlie  absence  of  muscle-libres,  and  th 
presence  of  a  cuticula.     This  cuticula  lines  the  inner  surf; 
of  the  epithelial  coating  and  limits  the  lumen  of  the  duel 
As  the  rete  Malpighii  is  entered  there  are  generally  two  or 
more  layers  of  cells  lining  the  duct,  tht3  number  increasini 
as  the  rete  is  approached.     Tlie  transition  from  secreting  cell 
to  lining  cells  is  gl-adual,  so  that  the  presence  of  a  cuticul 
decides   the   nature  of   the    tube.      The    basement- memhram 
corresponds  in  structure  with  that  of  the  gland  proper.    The] 
fibres  of  surrounding  connective  tissue  run  parallel  %vith  tb 
duct. 

As  the  duct  approaches  the  rete  Malpighii  its  epitheliaH 
cells  increase  in  number  and  form  two  or  more  la^'ers,  which 
are  really  only  a  continuation  downward  of  the  cells  of  the 
rete.  When  the  duct  enters  the  rete  it  loses  its  basement- 
membrane  and  is  formed  only  of  the  cells  of  the  miicons  layer, 
which  have  become  more  or  less  flattened  and  spindle-shaped. 
The  direction  of  the  duct  through  the  rete. is  sometimes  slraighc 
and  sometimes  spirah 

In  passing  through  the  stratum  corneura  the  duct  pursues 
a  spiral  direction  on  account  of  the  horizontally  flattened  cells 
of  this  layer  (see  Fig.  114,/),  and  the  number  of  spirals  pres- 
ent depends  upon  its  thickness.  Tlie  largest  number  is  found 
in  the  palms  of  tlie  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  where  it  may 
amount  to  twent}'  or  more,  whilst  on  some  parts  of  the  body 
there  is  not  even  a  single  complete  spiral.    Tlie  wall  of  ihe 
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dact  is  formed  of  the  cells  of  the  corneous  layer,  and  the  duct 
opens  on  the  free  surface  at  the  snmuiit  of  tho  ridges. 

The  formation  of  the  sweat-glands  commences  in  the  fifth 
month  of  foetal  life  by  the  pushing  of  epithelial  cells  from  the 
rete  niucosum  into  the  cutis.  In  the  seventh  month  the  epi- 
thelial cells  form  a  canal,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  be- 
comes dilated  and  somewhat  twisted.  In  the  ninth  month  the 
tube  is  coiled  upon  itself  to  form  the  gland  proper.  According 
to  Ranvier,  who  believes  that  the  muscular  hbres  lie  between 
the  epithelial  cells  and  the  basement-membrane,  the  muscle- 
cells  arise  from  the  external  cells  of  the  gland  proper  by  a 
process  of  simple  differentiation.  The  lumen  of  the  tube  is 
formed  not  by  a  softening  di>wn  of  the  central  cells,  but  by  the 
formation  of  the  cuticula,  which  occurs  first  at  the  lowest  part 
of  the  excretory  duct  (Ranvier). 

The  sebaceoum  (/lands. — The  sebaceous  glands  are  seated  In 
the  corium  and  are  in  close  connection  with  the  hair-follicles. 
When  the  hairs  are  large  the  sebaceous  glands  appear  as  ap- 
pendages to  the  hair-follicles  into  wliich  their  ducts  enter,  and 
by  which  their  contents  are  carried  to  the  free  surface.  As 
regards  the  small  downy,  or  lanugo  hairs,  they  may  he  said  to 
open  into  the  ducts  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  the  ducts  of  the 
latter  having  in  this  case  a  much  greater  diameter  than  in  the 
previous  instance.    They  also  open  directly  on  the  free  surface. 

The  sebaceous  glands  are  almost  without  exception  acinous 
glands,  the  number  of  lobules  forming  a  single  gland,  ranging 
from  two  to  twenty,  or  more.  The  largest  glands  are  seated  in 
the  nose,  cheeks,  scrotum,  abo'tit  the  anus,  and  in  the  lahia, 
Occasionally  the  secreting  portion  of  a  sebaceous  gland  con- 
sists of  a  single  tubule,  or  sac,  whose  duct  opens  into  a  hair- 
follicle. 

Every  sebaceous  gland  is  composed  of  two  parts,  viz.:  the 
secreting  portion,  or  gland  proper,  and  the  duct.  The  gland 
proper  is  formed  of  a  basement-membrane,  or  sac,  externally^ 
and  secreting  cells,  or  their  products,  internally.  The  basement- 
membrane  is  continuous  with  the  transparent  membrane  de- 
scribed as  lying  directly  beneatli  the  rete  Malpighii  and  above 
the  corium.  and  has  a  similar  structure.  This  basement-mem- 
brane passes  from  the  sebaceous  gland  to  the  hair-follicle,  where 
it  forms  the  inner  layer  of  the  hair-sac.  The  membrane  of  the 
sebaceous  gland  is  surrounded  externally  by  bands  of  dense 
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connective  tissue  containing  blood-vessels,  nerves,   nnd  lym^ 

phatics. 

The  secreting  part  of  the  gland  (Fig.  132,  f)  is  composed  ol 
layers  of  cells  very  similar  to  the  cells  present  in  the  epidermi 
those  of  the  outer  part  corresponding  to  the  cells  of  the  ret 
Malpigliii.     Tlio  tirst  laj^er  of  cells,  viz.,  those  seated  upon  th< 
basement  membrane,   is  composed  of  cylindrical,  or  cubical^ 
cells,  like  thone  of  the  rete.     They  have  a  very  distinct  nuclena 
Further  inward  the  cells  become  larger,  more  or  less  polyhe 
dral  in  form,  and  contain  fat,  whicli  obscures  or  conceals  thi 
nucleus.     If  the  fat  is  extmcted  the  nucleus  can  be  seen  lyinj 
in  the  centre  of  the  space  previously  occupied  by  the  fat,    Th< 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  gland  tlie  greater  the  quantity  of  fa 
in  the  cells.     Tlie  most  external  layer  of  cells  cimtains  but 
small  quantity.     In  the  centre  of  the  gland,  free  fat>  fat-crj-a 
tals,  and  remnants  of  epithelial  cells  are  found. 

The  duct  of  the  sebaceous  g!and  is  similar  in  structni'e 
that  of  the  gland  proper.     Externally  is  the  baseraent-raen 
brane,  lined  inside  by  epidermis-like  cells,  containing  more 
less  fat»  and  enclosing  a  central  cavity  through  which  the  seh 
ceous  matter  passes  to  reach  the  hair-follicle  or  the  free  surface 
The  contents  of  this  canal  are  fat,  fat-crystals,  and  remnant 
of  epithelial  cells.     Internal  to  the  polyhedral  cells  of  theducf 
are  the  cells  of  the  corneous  layer  of  tlie  epidermis,  which  di- 
minish in  number  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  fre^l 
surfjHv.  ^ 

In  large  hairs  the  duct  of  the  sebaceous  gland  opens  at  an 
acute  angle  into  the  liair-foUicle  near  its  upper  thirds  and  tb 
gland  proper  lies  about  on  a,  level  with  tlie  middle  third  of  tin 
hair- follicle. 

At  the  place  of  union  of  thehair-foUicle  with  the  sebaceou«| 
gland  thec^^lls  of  the  latter  become  continuous  with  the  eel l9 
of  the  ext<*rnal  root-sheath  of  the  hair.  This  latter  root-sheath 
becomes  continuous  above  with  the  cells  of  the  rete  Malpigliii. 

The  development  of  the  sebaceous  glands  commences  at  the 
third  month  of  f(Etal  life,  as  a  projection  downward  and  out- 
ward of  apart  of  the  external  root  sheath  of  the  hair,  at  the 
place  where  the  future  op»*ning  of  the  duct  will  be  situated**^ 
It  consists,  at  first,  entirely  of  epithelial  cells,  which  by  snh-W 
sequent  multiplication  and  further  projection  downward,  form 
the  sebaceous  gland. 
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Muscles, — Striated  and  non-striated  muscles  are  present  in 
the  skin.  The  former  are  found  both  in  the  smooth  and  in  the 
bearded  parts  of  the  face,  and  also  in  the  nose.  They  arise  from 
the  deeply  seated  muscles,  and  passing  vertically,  or  more  or 
less  obliquely,  upward  between  thu  hair-follicles  and  theglands 
of  the  skin,  tenninatu  in  the  coriuni. 

The  non-striated  muscles  are  vt^ry  numerous,  and  run  either 
in  a  parallel  or  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the  general  surface 
of  the  skin.  Those  lying  parallel  with  the  general  surface  run 
either  in  a  straight  or  circular  direction.  When  they  run  in  a 
straight  direction  and  anastomose  witli  each  other  they  form 
a  network,  as  in  the  scrotum,  prepuce,  and  perinteum.  The 
straight  running  muscles  are  foiind,  especially  in  t!ie  scalp  and 
in  the  axilla,  botii  above  and  below  the  sweat-glands.  Where 
the  muscles  have  a  circular  course,  as  in  the  areola  of  the  nip- 
ple, a  continnous  ring  muscle  is  formed. 

The  majority  of  the  muscles  running  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion have  a  special  relation  to  the  hair-follicles.  The  muscle 
arises  from  the  interna!  sheadi  of  the  hair-follicle  and  passing 
obliquely  upward,  skirting  the  lower  surface  of  the  sebaceous 
gland,  terminates  in  the  upper  part  of  the  corium  (Fig.  122,  n). 
Occasionally  two  muscles,  situated  on  opposite  sides,'  arise 
from  a  single  hair-follicle  sheath.  A  rausch*  in  its  course  up- 
ward frequently  divides  into  two  or  more  bundles,  these  sec- 
ondary bundles  afterward  pursuing  dififerent  directions  from 
each  other,  and  sometimes  uniting  with  fibres  from  other  mus- 
cles, form  a  network  in  the  corium.  Sometimes  an  entire 
ninscle,  or  a  secondary  bundle,  passes  upward  into  a  papilhi 
of  the  cutis  and  is  inserted  into  the  dense  fibrous  connective  tis- 
sue directly  beneath  the  rete  Maipighii.  Occasionally  several 
secondary  bundles  run  nearly  parallel  with  each  other  and  ter- 
minate either  separately  in  tfie  corium,  or  conjointly,  after 
uniting. 

The  skin  is  provided  with  other  muscles  which  have  no  spe- 
cial relation  to  the  hair-follicles,  but  pass  more  or  h*ss  verti- 
cally upward  from  the  subcutaneous  tissue  to  be  inserted  in 
the  corium. 

The  number  of  muscles  present  in  the  skin  varies  in  differ- 
ent regions  of  the  body.  They  an?  most  numerous  in  tlie  scro- 
tum. The  order  of  frequency  in  the  different  parts  of  (lie  body 
is  as  follows  :  Scrotum,  penis,  anterior  part  of  periuicum, scalp, 
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forearm,  thigh,  arm,  shoulder,  forehead,  abdominal  wall,  ax- 
illa, fore-leg,  face,  volar  and  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  hands  am 

feet  (Neumann).      They  are  less 
developed  on  the  flexor  than  oi 
the  extensor  surfaces. 

The  size  of  the  individual  mu 
cles  varies  accordiug  to  the  persoi 
and  the  region  of  the  body.  It 
impossible,  therefore,  to  recogni 
with  certainty  a  slight  hypertr 
phy  or  atrophy  of  these  structure! 
For  information  as  to  the! 
blood,  lymph,  and  nerve  suppl 
see  the  article  on  unstriped  muscl 

TJte  Jiair. — The  parts  to 
studied  in  connection  with  the  hai; 
proper  are  the  hair-foUicle  an 
the  hair-papilla.  The  hair  prop 
is  a  cylindrical  structure  seat 
within  the  hair-foUicle  and  upoi 
the  hair-papilla.  Its  base  liei 
embedded  either  in  the  subcut; 
neous  connective  tissue  or  in  ch 
corium.  The  portion  of  the  hai 
proper  within  the  follicle  Is  call 
tlie  root  of  the  haii',  and  the  re- 
mainder the  slutfl  of  the  hair. 
The  true  hair-follicle  includes  all 
tiiat  part  of  the  hair-sac  below 
t  lie  place  where  the  sebaceo 
duct  entei^  the  hair-follicle. 
is  of  very  variable  size  and  con- 
sists of  a  blind  extremity  and  a 
funnel-shaped  orifice  (a).  The 
follicle  is  narrowed  just  below 
this  funnel  -  shaped  oritice  and 
forms  the  so-called  neck  of  the 
hair-follicle  (&).  Tliis  is  thenar 
rowest  part  of  the  follicle,  and 
is  the  place  where  the  duct  of  the  sebaceous  gland  enters. 
From  the  neck  downward  the  hair-follicle  increases  in  size,  be- 
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ing  largest  at  its  lower  end,  where  it  rests  upon  the  papilla. 
Below  the  neck  we  have  the  lollicle  and  the  rout  of  the  hair. 

The  follicle  consists,  anatomically,  of  three  layera:  the  ex- 
ternal, middle,  and  internal  hair-follicle  sheaths. 

The  external  sJiealh  of  the  follicle  {d)  consists  of  connective- 
tissue  fibres,  which  extend  from  the  upper  corium  and  running 
parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  hair-follicle  surround  the  base 
of  the  latter  and  send  some  iibres  into  the  papilla.  The  fibres 
forming  the  inner  portion  of  this  sheath  are  arranged  much 
more  closely  than  the  fibres  forming  the  external  part.  In  this 
latter  situation  there  is  no  siiarp  dividing  line  between  the 
sheath  and  the  surrounding  loose  connective  tissue,  the  one 
merging  gradually  into  the  other.  Within  tliis  sheath  run  the 
special  blood-vessels  and  nerves  of  the  hair-follicle. 

The  middle  sheath  of  the  follicle  consists  of  a  few  transverse- 
ly running  connective-tissue  fibres,  between  which  lie  oval  nuclei 
imbedded  in  a  granular  substance.  These  latter,  probably, 
represent  organic  muscle-cells.  This  sheath  begins  at  the  neck 
of  the  follicle  and,  surrounding  its  lower  part,  passes  also  within 
the  papilla.  In  this  tissue  is  a  close  network  of  blood-capil- 
laries. Nerves  have  not  as  yet  been  observed,  though  they 
probably  exist. 

The  internal  sheatJi  of  the  follicle  is  composed  of  a  trans- 
parent, homogeneous-looking  structure — tlie  basement-mem- 
brane, which  la  not  altered  by  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies. 
It  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  transparent  membrane  found 
between  the  rete  mucosum  and  the  corium,  wliicii  it  resembles 
in  its  structure.  It  contains  neither  blood-vessels  nor  nerves. 
The  external  surface  is  smootli,  but  tlie  internal  surface  has  a 
notched  appearance,  caused  by  prolongations  inward  between 
the  cells  of  the  external  root-sheath  of  the  hah*. 

The  hair-papilla  is  formed  from  the  stroma  of  the  hair-fol- 
licle sheaths,  especially  from  that  of  the  middle  sheath.  It 
consists  of  connective-tissue  fibres,  between  which  are  found 
numerous  round  cells.  The  internal  follicle  sheath  separates 
it  from  the  root  of  the  hair.  Within  the  ])apilla  are  found 
one  or  more  arteries  and  veins  besides  non-medullated  nerve- 
fibres.  The  papilla  has  a  narrow  neck,  a  thicker  body,  and 
a  conical  apex.  It  is,  on  an  average,  twice  as  long  as  it  is 
broad.  The  breadth  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  hair. 
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The  hair-follicles  and  hairs  stand  obliquely  to  the  surface 
of  the  skin.  Their  direction  varies  in  different  regions  of  the 
body,  and  depends  upon  the  structure  of  the  connective  thsn^ 
of  the  corium  and  the  degree  of  its  tension.  The  contents  nf 
the  hair-follicles  are  the  external  and  internal  root-sheaths  and 
the  hair  proper. 

The  external  root-sJiealh  (/)  adjoins  the  inner  follicle  sheath 
and  consists  of  rete  cells  continued  into  the  hair-follicle  from 
the  general  rete  mucosum  layer  of  the  skin.  This  sheath  doef 
not  extend  as  far  as  the  lowe.st  part  of  the  follicle,  gen^-mlly 
ending  about  on  a  level  with  the  apex  of  the  hair-papilla, 
though  it  is  sometimes  continued  as  far  as  the  base  of  t 
latter.  All  the  different  kinds  of  cells  present  in  the  epi- 
dermis are  also  found  in  this  sheath  as  far  down  as  tlie  neck 
of  the  follicle.  Beyond  this  point  the  cells  of  the  rete  Mftl- 
pighii  only  enter  into  its  fonnation.  The  number  of  rowsoC 
cells  forming  it  is  subject  t(»  great  variation.  It  diminishet 
as  the  base  of  the  follicle  is  approached,  so  that  finally  tl»*^ 
sheath  is  formed  of  a  single  row  of  cells.  At  the  neck  of 
the  follicle  the  shenth  is  usually  narrower  than  directly  abore 
or  below  this  point,  owing  to  tlie  pressure  to  which  the  cells 
are  liere  subjected.  Tlieir  form  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  corresponding  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum.  Thos»*  of  tli** 
deepest  row  are  cylindrical,  and  those  of  the  second  row 
polyhedral.  In  the  other  rows  the  cells  are  flatter,  with  th* 
exception  of  the  most  internal  row,  where  all  these  b<:>di< 
are  large  and  round.  Tliis  last  row  is  not  subje<.'t  to  tlie  saiU' 
changes  as  the  others,  and  has  been  considered  to  be  a  distinci 
independent  row  of  cells  (Unna).  The  nuclei  of  all  the  celli 
color  strongly  in  carmine,  hrcmatoxylon,  etc.  Nerve-fiV>res  bar* 
been  described  as  running  between  the  cells  of  this  sheath 
(Langerhans). 

The  inlerfial  root-sheath  (g)  lies  in  direct  contact  with  the 
external  root-sheath.  It  is  usually  described  as  consisting 
two  layers,  an  external  one,  also  called  the  sheath  of  IJade^ 
and  an  internal  one,  or  sheath  of  Huxley,  Strictly  speafc 
ing,  this  division  into  two  sheaths  is  incorrect,  as  it  has  b«« 
shown  (Unna)  that  tlie  two  sheaths  supposed  to  be  distia 
have  a  common  origin  from  the  cylindrical  epithelial  cells  sor 
rounding  the  neck  of  the  hair-papilla  at  its  lowest  part,  T)3ittt 
cells  color  very  deeply  in  carmine.    They  surround  the  rootof 
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the  hair  like  a  sheath.  In  the  thick  Imirs  of  the  beard  the 
sheath  consists  of  three  rows  of  cells — the  external  row,  after- 
ward forming  Henle's  sheath,  and  the  two  inner  rows  of  cells, 
the  sheath  of  Huxley.  In  finer  hairs  there  are  only  two  layers  of 
snch  cells.  These  corpuscles  are  originally  similar  in  structure, 
having  a  very  granular  appearance  and  an  indistinct  nucleus. 
The  gheath  is  thinnest  where  the  hair-papilla  is  broadest. 
The  cells  of  the  external  layer  (Henle's)  become  paler  and  lose 
their  nuclei  earlier  than  those  of  the  inner  layer,  so  that  on  a 
level  with  the  uj)per  part  of  the  papilla  there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  appearance  of  the  two  layers  of  cells.  Formerly 
it  was  supposed  (Biesiadecki)  that  Henle's  sheath  commenced 
at  this  point  and  was  a  product  of  the  external  root-sheath, 
corresponding  in  this  respect  with  the  corneous  layer  of  the 
epidermis.  The  cells  of  Huxley's  layer  afterward  become 
transj^arent  also  and  lose  tlieir  nuclei,  apd  can  then  no  longer 
be  distinguished  from  the  cells  of  Ilfule's  layer.  The  internal 
root-sheath  is  now  formed  of  transparent,  non-nucleated,  spin- 
dle-shaped, or  tlattened  bodies  which  surround  the  hau'-cuti- 
cula  as  far  as  the  neck  of  tlie  hair-follicle. 

Within  the  internal  root-sheath  lies  the  Tiair  propeTy  which 
consists  of  a  knobbed  extremity,  the  root  of  the  hair,  and  a 
cylindrical  portion,  the  sliaft.  Between  the  hair  proper  and 
lluxlej-'s  layer  lies  the  hair-cuticula.  This  latter  consists  of 
two  rows  of  cells — an  external  one,  closely  united  with  Hux- 
ley's  layer,  and  an  internal  one,  united  to  the  hair-shaft,  TlK^y 
both  arise  from  the  cylindrii^al  cells  seated  directly  upon  (lie 
upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  papilla  to  the  inside  of  the  cells 
producing  the  internal  root-sheath.  The  cells  of  tlie  innt^r 
CQticula  (the  hair-cuticula)  are  at  first  round,  then  cuboid  in 
form,  and  finally,  long  and  prismatic.  Above  the  papilla  they 
are  more  elongated,  and  commence  to  overlap  the  cells  above 
them.  With  the  flattening  out  of  the  cells  they  assume  the 
form  of  rhomboid  or  ovoid  plates,  so  that  above  the  free  sur- 
face of  the  skin  one  cell  partly  covers  the  bodies  of  four  or  five 
others.  At  first  they  lie  perpendicularly  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
hair,  but  afterward  they  are  parallel  with  it.  Above  the  papilla 
they  fonn  spiral  rows  around  (he  hair  shaft,  so  that  in  any  sec-  * 
tion  of  this  part  the  cells  appear  of  a  long  cylindrical  or  spin- 
dle-shape. The  external  or  root-sheath  cuticula  consists  at 
first  of  round  cells  which  afterward  flatten  and  lie  in  the  same 
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direction  as  the  flat  cells  of  the  previous  cuticula.     Before  the 
internal  root-sheath  is  pierced  by  the  growing  hair  both  cuti*] 
cuLt  are  composed  of  similar  cells. 

The  root  of  the  hah'  consists  of  cells  closely  reserablinj 
those  of  the  rete  mucosiim.     The  corpuscles  seated  directlj 
upon  the  basenient-menihmne  of  the  papilla  are  cylindrical  in!1 
form^  and  the  more  superticial  ones  polyhedral.    Near  the  hair- 
shaft  they  are  spindle-shaped  and  firmer.     The  lower  cells  of 
the  centra!  part  of  the  root  of  the  hair  are  round,  have  a  lar 
nucleus,  and  a  small  amount  of  cell-body.     Afterward  the  cell-! 
body  increases  in  size.    They  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  em- 
bryonic corpuscles  and  color  deeply  in  carmine.     In  the  uppe 
part  of  the  root  of  tlie  hair  the  cells  of  the  external  part  of  th< 
bulb  become  oblong,  spindle-formed,  and,  finally,  are  lengthened! 

out  like  fibres,  in  which  condition  thej 
form  the  fibrous  part  of  the  hair-shaft»J 
The  pigment  in  the  root  of  the  hair  ifl 
sharply  limifed  externally  by  the  cells 
of  the  hair-cuticula.  h 

The  sJiaft  of  (lie  hair  consists  of  ifl 
central  part  or  medulla,  and  a  fibrous 
portion  covered  by  the  hair-cuticula.  j 
The    nifdulla   consists  of  polyhedral^ 
cells  containing  fat  and  pigment  gran- 
ules.    Toward  the  free  end  of  the  hair 
it  becomes  smaller,  and  finally  ends 
near  the  point.     The  fibrous  portion 
fonns  the  principal  jmrt  of  the  hair- 
shaft,   and  consists  of  flattened,  fusi- 
form cells,  containing  numerous  spin- 
dle-shaped granules.  M 
From  the  foregoing  description  of  " 
the  hair  and  its  follicle  it  is  clear  that 
in   transverse  sections  it  will  present^ 
diiferent  appearances,  according  to  the" 
situation  in  which  the  section  is  made.    A  description  of  trans- 
verse sections  in  different  regions  of  the  hair  is  here  unneces- 
sary.   We  reprodu(*e,  however,  above,  a  figure  from  Biesiadecki, 
which  will  sufficiently  explain  tliis  matter  (Fig.  123).  ^ 
A  hair  increases  in  length  by  the  formation  of  new  elementlfl 
in  its  root,  and  they,  by  their  subsequent  elongation  and  move-™ 
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ment  upward,  push  tlie  sliaft  of  the  hair  and  its  cuticula  before 
them.  The  structure  of  an  adult  hair  can  bo  best  studied  in 
the  stiflF,  gray  hairs  of  the  beard.  For  the  study  of  the  origin 
of  the  root-sheaths  young  hairs  should  be  chosen.  There  are 
still  many  points  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  skin  and  its 
appendages  which  appear  to  be  rather  doubtful,  owing  to  our 
insufficient  knowledge.  The  tirst  development  of  the  hair-fol- 
licle takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  beginning  of  the 
fourth  month,  and  it  originates  as  a  projection  downward  of 
the  cells  of  the  rete  raucosum.  It  is  seen  as  a  finger-shaped 
collection  of  rete  cells  surrounded  by  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  corium.  The  papilla  is  formed  later.  By  the  numerical 
increase  of  round  cells  the  follicle  is  enlarged,  and  the  external 
cells  are  pushed  sideward,  thus  forming  the  external  root- 
sheath.  The  origin  of  the  other  parts  of  the  hair  has  been 
already  described.  The  first  hairs  are  always  of  tlie  lanugo 
kind — tliat  is,  they  are  fine  hairs,  with  a  very  short  hair-folli- 
cle. In  certain  regions  the  hairs  always  remain  fine;  in  other 
parts  they  give  place  to  thicker  ones.  In  the  latter  case  a  pro- 
longation downward  of  the  external  root-sheath  takes  place. 
This  forms  the  hair-pa])illa.  The  papilla  of  the  first  hair  atro- 
phies, the  hair  falls  out,  and  its  place  is  occupied  by  a  thick 
hair.  The  permanent  hair  grows  to  a  certain  length,  which 
varies  in  different  persons  and  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 
If  a  liair  has  reached  its  proper  term  of  existence  it  falls  out 
and  is  replaced  by  a  new  hair,  which  grows  from  the  old 
papilla.  A  hair  ceases  to  be  produced  when  no  new  cells  are 
formed  in  the  hair-root.  The  last-formed  cells  become  con- 
verted into  the  hair  proper,  and  form  a  conical  or  knobbed  ex- 
tremity to  the  lower  end  of  the  hair-shaft. 

The  naf Is. —The  nail  is  merely  a  modification  of  the  epi- 
dermis, and  differs  from  the  stratum  ooruHum  only  in  being 
harder  and  firmer.  It  is  a  longish,  four-sid(»d,  hard,  elastic, 
transparent,  dense,  Hat  body,  situated  in  a  fold  of  the  skin  on 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and 
toes.  It  is  slightly  curved  in  its  long  diameter,  the  convex  sur- 
face l)eing  above  and  the  concave  below.  Its  posterior  and  two 
lateral  sides  are  connected  with  the  other  structures  of  the  skin ; 
the  anterior  side  is  free.  The  fold  of  skin  in  which  the  pos- 
terior and  two  lateral  surfaces  are  imbedded  increases  in  depth 
from  before  backward,  and  at  the  posterior  margin  is  continued 
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forward  for  a  short  distance  on  the  surface  of  the  nail.  This 
fold  of  skin  is  called  the  nwilfold^  and  the  tissue  upon  which 
tlie  nail  is  seated  is  (ermed  the  bed  of  the  nail.  That  part  of 
the  nail  imbedded  in  the  tiesh  posteriorly  is  tlie  root  of  the  nail, 
and  the  remainder  its  io^y.  The  flesh  underlying  the  root — 
tlie  eoriutn — is  called  the  viatrix^  and  that  underlying  the  body 
of  the  nail  the  bed  of  the  nail  jjroper.  Tiie  matrix  and  bed  of 
the  nail  proper  are  separated  by  a  more  or  less  convex  line,  gen- 
erally easily  seen  through  tlie  nail  and  known  as  the  hmnJa, 
The  bed  of  the  nail  is  composed  of  corium  and  rete  Malpighii 
tissue.  There  is  no  fat  in  its  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  rete 
here  dips  down  between  the  papillte  of  the  corium  as  in  other 
jjarts  of  tlie  skin.  The  papilhc  in  tbe  matrix  project  forward, 
and  are  shorter  and  closer  together  than  in  the  bed  of  the  nail 
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pn>pH\  In  this  latter  structure  the  papillEe  also  project  for-1 
ward  (Fig.  124,  d)  and  increase  in  lengih  as  the  free  margin  of' 
tlie  nail  is  a]»pn)ached.  The  rete  Malpigliii  covers  the  papilla? 
of  the  nail,  fonning  rones,  which  fill  the  space  between  the 
papillae.  In  tlie  bed  of  the  nail  proper  the  transition  from  rete 
cells  to  horny  t-ells  is  v^vy  rajiid,  whilst  in  the  matrix  it  is 
gradual.  Consequently,  this  portion  of  the  nail  is  softer  thanfl 
tlie  other.  It  is  from  the  matrix  that  the  nail  is  formed,  and 
from  the  corneous  cells  of  the  body  of  tlie  nail  that  the  nail  is 
made  thicker.  The  soft  cells  are  directed  forward  and  become  ■ 
UKJie  horny  as  they  advance.  The  under  surface  of  the  nail- 
fuld  covering  the  posterior  part  of  the  nail  is  provided  with 
ejiidernns,  which  is  continued  forward  a  short  distance  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  nail. 
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The  tissue  of  the  nail  is  nourished  by  blood  from  the  bed  of 
the  nail  and  from  the  nail-fold.  Nails  grow  morj?  rapidly  in 
children  than  in  adults,  and  more  rapidly  in  Bummer  than  in 
winter.  The  rapidity  of  growth  varies  according  to  the  person 
and  the  particular  nail.  The  rate  of  growth  in  individual  nails 
can  be  learned  by  observing  the  rate  of  progress  towai'd  the  free 
margin  of  the  white  spots  seen  on  nails. 

The  nail  begins  to  form  ia  the  third  month  of  intra-uterine 
life  aa  a  fold  covered  with  a  layer  of  embryonic  epidermic  cells. 
In  the  fourth  month  a  layer  of  new  cells,  which  afterward  be- 
come the  horny  cells  of  the  nail,  appear  between  the  rete  Mal- 
pighii  and  the  embryonic  epidermic  corpuscles.  At  the  fifth 
month  the  epidermic  covering  disappears  and  the  nail  lies  ex- 
posed. Between  the  sixth  and  eighth  months  t!ie  nails  are 
somewhat  firm,  but  do  not  quite  extend  to  the  ends  of  the 
fingers.  At  the  eighth  month  the  nails  are  well  developed  and 
extend  to  the  extremities  of  the  fingers. 

For  the  microscopical  study  of  the  horny  part  of  the  nail, 
sulphuric  acid,  or  caustic  soda,  or  potash  must  be  employed  to 
soften  the  corpuscles.  For  the  other  structures  of  the  nail  no 
special  procedure  is  necessary. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE    CENTRAIi  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


Bt  a  W.  AMII>ON,  M.D..  Nbw  Tokk  Citt. 


TuE  spinal  dura  7naier  is  a  serous  membrane.    Its  stmctare  < 
from  without  inward  is :  first,  loose  connective  tissue ;  then  dense  j 
fibrous  tissue ;  lastly,  a  layer  of  lymph-vessels  and  endothe- 1 
liuni.     If  one  tears,  with  forceps,  a  shred  from  the  outer  surface  i 
of  the  dura  mater,  fresh  or  hardened,  stains  wath  haeinatoxylon, 
teases,  and  examines  in  glycerine,  there  is  seen  a  loose  network 
of  connective- tissue  bundles  containing  free  and  fixed  connec- 
tive-tissue cells,  blood-vessels,  minute  nerves,  and  some  lat-j 
cells.     This  layer  is  continuous  with  the  loose  adipose  tissue 
which  normally  surrounds  the  dura  mater.     The  denser  tissue 
next  in  order  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  perhaps  a 
few  spindle-shaped  connective-tissue  cells  and  elastic   fibres 
may  be  isolated. 

On  transverse  section,  however  (a  very  difficult  thing  to 
make,  by  the  way),  tlie  bulk  of  the  membrane  is  seen  to  be  a 
dense  mass,  0.5 — 1.0  mm.  thick,  composed  of  longitudinal  and 
horizontal  connective-tissue  bundles,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  elastic  fibres.  lu  this  layer  blood-vessels  and  nerves 
are  very  scanfj^  and  small. 

Next,  immerse  a  piece  of  dui-a  mater,  as  fresh  as  possible, 
in  a  one  per  c<^nt.  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Leave  it  for  sev- 
eral hours,  and  tlien  expose  it  for  a  few  mhuites  to  the  sunlight. 
When  a  brown  tint  is  developed  on  the  inner  surface,  remove 
it,  wash  it  in  distilled  water,  and  strip  off  the  internal  surface 
with  forceps. 

The  shreds  of  tissue  thus  obtained  show  beautifully  the 
structure  common  to  all  serous  membranes :  first,  a  delicate  en- 
dothelial layer  (see  Fig.  125),  consisting  of  flat,  unequal,  irreg- 
ularly shaped  cells,  most  of   which  are  furnished  with  large, 
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ronnd  nuclei ;  here  and  there  are  seen  stomata  marked  bj^  an  ag- 
gregation of  nuclei,  which  are  all  located  at  the  edge  of  the  cells 
|,6urrounding  a  stoma;  secondly,  irregularly  disposed  lymph- 
"spaces   and  vessels.     Tlie  lymph-spaces  appear  as  irregular, 
transparent  patches  lying  just  under  the  endothelium,  and 
the  lymph-vessels  are 
seen  as  varicose  chan- 
nels, which  begin  by 
a  blind  extremity,  an- 
stomose    freely,    re- 
vive tributaries,  and, 
finally,   empty   by   a 
LCons  trie  ted     orifice 
tiled  a  stoma.    Their 
inralls    are    in    places 

Ptliin,  but  more  often 
lliick     and    irregular 
from  the  aggregation 
of  masses  of  protoplasm  along  the  sides.   The  capillary  lymph-' 
alio    radicles  are  lined  by  a  veiy  delicate  endothelial  layer» 
which  can  only  be  demonstrated  in  coriij)letely  successful  sil- 
■   ver  preparations.     Some  are  seen  to  contain  lymph-corpuscles, 
H   others  are  found  empty. 

H        The  spinul  arachnoid  is  also  a  serous  membrane,  mnch  more 
delicate,  however,  tlian  tlie  dura  mater.     Its  extreme  thinness 
■  allows  it  to  be  examined  in  the  fresh  state  or  stained  by  car- 
mine or  h^ematoxylon.     It  is  seen  to  be  essentially  a  large- 
meshed    connective-tissue  network,   containing   many   elastic 
I   fibres.     Good  silver  preparations  demonstrate  an  endothelial 
coat  and  a  lymph  system  similar  to,  bur  more  delicate  than 
that  of  the  dura  mater.     It  is  doubtful  whetlier  blood-vessels 
exist  in  the  arachnoid  in  its  normal  state. 
The  spinal  J9m  mater  consists  of  a  small  amount  of  connec- 
tive tissue,  holding  together  a  vascular  plexus.     It  is  firmly 
adherent  to  the  cord,  dips  into  all  its  fissures,  and  is  intimately 
^  connected  and  continuous  with   the  connective-tissue   fmme- 
B  work  of  the  cord.     The  pia  mater  is  best  studied  by  means  of 
~   fresh  specimens  staiuL^  in  hfcmatoxylon,  as  this  demonstitites 
^  beautifully  the  different  coats  of  the  small  vessels. 
B        Tlie  spinal  fluid  should  be  clear,  and  contain  only  a  few 
~    lymph-corpuscles ;  but  it  usually,  when  examined  post-mor- 
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tem,   contains  some  blood-corpuscles  and  swollen  epitbe 
cells. 

Oeneral  histology  of  the  spinal  cord. — The  spinal  cord  is 
composted  of  connective  tiasucj  blood-vessels,  nerve-structures, 
and  epithelium. 

Thii  connective-tissue  framework  or  Tieuroglia  of  the  cord 
is  constructed  as  follows:*  At  tolerably  regular  intervals  the 
pia  njater  at  the  i>eripher3''  of  the  cord  sends  off  prolonga* 
tiuns  wliich  form  septa,  dividing  the  white  substance  into  a 
large  number  of  prisms  (base  outward).  From  each  of  these 
sejita  smaller  branches  spring,  forming  a  delicate  network,  or 
stroma,  which  encloses  the  nerve-tibres,  Generally  one,  but 
sometimes  two  or  mora  fibres  are  contained  in  the  same  niesL 

At  tlie  points  of  junction  of  these  ultimate  fibres  are  seen, 
here  and  there,  small  brandling  cells,  the  so-called  spider- or 
neurof/lia-cells.  This  fibrous  structure  reaches  to  the  central 
gray  matter  and  penetrates  it  by  very  delicate  processes,  which 
chiefiy  accompany  the  nerve-fibres. 

Tliree  large  prolongations  of  pia  mater  are  of  constant  oo 
currence,  viz.,  the  i^osterior  median  sepl am  and  a  less  complete 
septum  on  either  side,  dividing  the  posterior  column  into  two; 
the  larger,  nntevloVy  or  columii  of  Burdach;  and  the  smaller, 
■posterior,  or  column  of  GolL  The  connective-tissue  elements 
are  best  brought  out  by  ha3matoxylon. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  cord  are  derived  from  its  pia  mater, 
follow  its  prolongations,  and  are  most  numerous  in  the  gray 
matter,  especially  that  of  the  anterior  horns.  In  transverse 
sections  there  will  be  seen  a  cleai"  space  about  all  the  blood- 
vessels. This  is  the  perivascular  space  or  lymph-channel,  in 
whicli  all  the  bIood-\'esseIs  are  contained.  D urine:  lifo  these 
shnath-s  ]>robably  serve  a  double  iiurjiose :  an  auxiliary  nutri- 
ent function  by  lymph-circalation  ;  and  a  means  of  accommo- 
dating the  ever-varying  degrees  of  vascular  distention.  In 
some  diseases  tliey  become  enormously  dilated.  They  are  all 
connected  with  the  space  between  the  pia  mater  and  the  cord, 
and  an  injection  forced  into  this  space  will  follow  the  blood- 
vess*4s  for  long  distances.  These  perivascular  spaces  are  also 
said  to  be  lined  with  endothelium. 

The  vessels  of  the  cord  present  no  other  peculiarities.  Theu" 
structure  is  best  brought  out  by  the  use  of  a  dilute  hjcmatox- 
ylon  solution,  or  by  the  slow  carmine  staining.     The  i>erivas- 
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L  cttlar  canals  may  be  more  clearly  demonstrated  by  forcing  a 
■  coloi*ed  gelatine  injection  at  any  point  under  the  spinal  pia 
'  mater — care  being  taken,  if  the  cord  is  cut,  to  secure  the  ends 
^  of  the  sections  by  ligatures. 

B  Neme  el^enieuU  of  the  cord, — The  consideration  of  the  ner- 
"  rous  elements  of.  the  cord  will  now  be  taken  up  in  a  general 

I  way,  and  the  peculiarities  of  different  regions  exj)hiined  latt-r. 
The  wJtilesuhstance  of  the  cord  contains,  besides  the  blood- 
Tessels  and  neuroglia  already  mentioned,  myelinic  nei-vefibres 
of  different  sizes.  These  fibres  pursue  a  vertical  course,  with 
the  exception  of  those  forming  the  root-radichs  and  coramis- 
Stttes. 

On  examination  with  a  low  power,  the  whit«  substance,  in  a 

»  transverse  section  stained  with  carmine,  seems  to  be  a  collec- 
tion of  minute  rings,  each  with  a  red  dot  in  the  centre.  More 
higldy  magnified,  the  transverse  section  of  a  nerve-fibre  appeal's 
as  a  delicate,  rather  iiTegular  circle,  on  the  circumference  of 
which,  in  some  cases,  are  seen  nuclei  resembling  those  of  the 
sheath  of  Schwann,  but  which  are  really  nuclei  uf  the  neurog- 
lia. Next  comes  a  Inroad  ring  of  eolurleas.  traiisj)arent  male- 
rial,  the  medullary  or  myelinic-sheath,  which  very  often  ex- 
hibits concentric  lamination.  Lastly,  usually  in  the  centre,  is 
^seen  the  solid  axis-cylinder. 

^  When  these  fibres  pursue  a  more  or  less  horizontal  direc- 
tion they  give  the  appearance  of  broad,  clear  bands  travei^sed 
by  longitudinal  red  fibres  (axis-cylinders).  The  myelinic  fibres 
average  about  6  /x'  in  diameter.  Fibres,  wlien  isolated  by 
H[teasing,  present  the  varicose  aspect  of  myelinic  nerve-fibres, 
^■which  lack  the  sheath  of  Schwann.  To  demonstrate  this  they 
are  best  treated  when  in  the  fresh  state  by  osmic  acid  (see  p. 
114),  the  result  being  a  black  myelinic  sheath  and  brownish 

■axis-cylinder. 
The  grn;^  matter  is  composed  of  nerve-cells,  medullated  and 
non-medullated  nerve-fibres,  and  an  amorphous  matrix.     The 

■  most  striking  elements  are  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns. 
These,  whether  teased  from  specimens  fresh  or  hardened  in 
chromic  acid,  or  whether  examined  in  sections,  always  present 
tiie  same  general  appearance.  They  are  large,  multipolar  cells, 
having  a  slightly  granular,  protoplasmic  body,  a  large,  oval 
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nucleus,  and  a  round  nucleolus.    These  cells  are  polyhedral  in 
form,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  sections  made  in  all  direc- 
tions give  them  the  same  pyramidal  or  polygonal  outline.     In  , 
nearly  all  the  large  cells  there  is  in  some  part  of  the  body  an  j 
aggregation  of  granules,  which  are  often  distinctly  pigmented, 
giving  the  appeamnce  of  a  heap. 

Striations  of  the  body  have  been  frequently  described  and 
depicted  (Schultze,   Schmidt,  etc.),  and  this  appearance  has 
been  attributed  by  some  to  plications  of  a  very  delicate  invest- 
ing membrane,  by  others  to  ex- 
pansions of  theultimatenervoas| 
iibrilla?,  of  which  the  axis-cyl' 
inder  was  thought  to  be  com- 
posed.   The  motor  cells  average  4 
about  40  ^.  in  diameter.     The 
cell -processes  rary  in  number. 
Most  of   them  are  bifurcating,  i 
One,   however,   connected  with 
^^^  nearly  every   cell,  can   be  fol- 
lowed for  a  long  distance  with- 
out dividing,  and  when  the  cell 
is    situated  near    the    anterior  i 
rootlets  this  process  joins  them 
and  acquires  a  myelinic  sheatlL  ( 
This  is  called  the  axis-cylinder  j^rocess.     The  branching  pro- 
cesses are  called  the  protoplasmic  processes,  and  are  suj>jK>st.d 
by  some  to  freely  anastomose  with  those  of  other  cells.     This] 
anastomosis,  if  it  exist  at  all,  is  very  delicate,  and  difficult  of 
demonstration. 

A  certain  number  of  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns,  espe- 
cially tliose  located  in  the  lateral  region  of  the  cornua,  present  1 
an  elongated,  fusiform  aspect,  and  apj>ear  to  hav*:?  but  two 
processes.  The  nerve-cells  in  the  posterior  horns  are  of  an 
elongatt'd  oval  or  fusiform  shape,  their  long  diameter  corn*- 
8jK)ndirig  in  direction  with  that  of  the  posterior  horn.  They  are 
very  much  smaller  than  the  anterior  cells,  and  less  numerous. 
Their  average  diameter  is  aboat  16  /*.  They  are  seldom  ©een' 
to  have  processes. 

The  myelinic  neree-fibres  of  the  gray  matter  are  seen  prin- 
cipally in  the  anterior  horns,  and  converging  from  the  cell- 
groups  to  form  the  anterior  root-radicles.    Here  and  there  fibres 
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Uppear  in  transverse  section,  which,  singly  or  in  bundles,  pur- 
\$ne  a  longitudinal  direction. 

AmyeUnle  fibres  are  found  everywhere  in  the  gray  matter 
Ipursuing  various  courses.  The  g^ray  commissure  is  composed 
[almost  completely  of  amyelinic  fibres  connecting  tlie  lateml 
jgray  masses. 

Besides  the  above-described  elements  the  ^ray  substance 
fieeras  to  have  a  structureless  or  slightly  granular  matrix,  in 
wliich  the  other  elements  are  embedded.  la  the  study  of  the 
&])inal  gray  matter  osraic  acid  and  carmine  preparations  are  by 
far  the  must  useful,  although  muL-h  is  to  be  learned  by  the  ex- 
amination of  fresh  specimens  teased  in  seruui.  To  study  the 
I  cells,  cut  out  a  piece  from  t]ie  anterior  horn  of  a  fresh  cord 
and  tease  in  serum.  A  preliminary  treatment  with  osmic  acid 
or  ammoniacal  carmine  is  sometimes  advantageous. 

The  epithdlum  of  the  spinal  cord  lines  the  central  canal. 
The  most  internal  layer  is  of  the  cylindrical,  ciliated  variety. 
On  account  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  fresh  specimens  the 

t cilia  are  never  seen  in  the  human  cord,  though  they  undoubt- 
edly exist.  The  epithelial  cells,  as  they  do  exist  in  the  human 
cord,  have  a  square  base,  taper  to  a  slender  thread  toward 
the  apex,  which  penetrates  the  layer  of  young,  round  epithe- 

»lial  cells,  and  is  lost  in  thegmnular  central  gray  matter.  The 
cells  of  the  second  layer  are  round,  granular,  and  thickly 
crowded. 

The  siibepifhelial  tissve,  for  some  distance  around  the  cen- 
tral canal,  consists  of  embryonal  cells  in  a  granular  matrix. 
I»      The  central  canaV  has  no  constant  shape,  varies  greatly  in 
iBize,  and  is  often  choked  with  desquamated  epithelium.     Its 
■position,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  gray 
commissure,  on  a  line  passing  between  the  anterior  fissure  and 
mposterior  septum.    The  general  features  of  the  spinal  cord  hav- 
^W)g  been  pointed  out,  the  peculiarities  of  different  regions  will 
^■Air  be  shown. 

^f  Special  study  of  the  differmi  portions  of  the  cord. — Tlie 
"cord  will  be  studied  from  below  upward.  The  mode  of  study 
will  mainly  be  by  sections  made  after  Clarke's  method.  The 
■^cord,  after  slitting  the  dura  mater  with  the  scissors  up  the 
"Iront  and  back,  is  cut  in  segments  3  ctm,  long,  which  adhei*e 
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to  the  nndivided  dnm  mater.     Thus  prepared  it  is  suspend 
in  Miiller's  fluid  (see  p.   15),  or  dilate  chromic  acid  (see 
14),   until  hardened.      The   segments   are  then  embedded   m 
a  microtome  (see   p.  IC),  and   horizontal,  transverse    sections 
made.     These  are  washed  in  distilled  water  and  stained  witi 
carmine  or  hajraatoxA'lon  (see  p.  23).     A  f<-w  minutes'   immer 
sion  in  alcohol  previous  to  this  manipulation  makes  the  tissu 
take  the  coloring  more  quickly.     After  staining  and  washin 
dehydmte  the  sections  with  alcohol  and  absolute  alcohol,  mak< 
transparent  with  oil  of  cloves,  and  mount  iu  Canada  balsam 
dammar  varnish  (see  p.  23). 

Hidden  in  the  cauda  equina  is  found  the  filum  t^rmin 
which  is  the  end  of  the  cord.  Sections  near  its  end  exhibit  U 
tie  of  the  structure  of  the  cord.  At  a  point  where  it  is  1.5  m 
in  diameter  it  presents  the  appearance 'of  a  peripheral  nerv 
except  that  it  has  an  opening — the  central  canal — in  its  centn^,^ 
Its  transverse  section  shows  a  collection  of  large  and  smal 
myelinic  nerve-fibres  pursuing  a  vertical  direction. 

A  little  higher  up,  where  the  iilum  measures  2  mm.  in  diam' 
eter,  there  is  little  difference,  except  that  the  central  canal  i 
nearer  the  surface  (anterior)  and  surrounded  by  a  small  amount 
of  gray  matter.   Now  and  then  tliere  are  seen  small,  oval  nerv* 
cells  iu  the  region  posterior  and  external  to  the  central  cam 
A  little  higher  still,  where  the  filum  is  3  mm.  in  transve: 
and  2  mm.  in  antero-posterior  diameter,  back  of  the  cent 
canal  on  each  side,  where  the  future  posterior  horn  is  to 
there  is  a  small  collection  of  spindle-shaped  cells. 

Sections  from  a  region  a  little  above  this  present  an  entire! 
different  picture.  The  gray  substance  is  here  much  more  deve! 
oped  and  occupies  the  larger  part  of  the  st^ction.  It  is  divide 
into  a  club-shaped  anterior  horn,  containing  a  few  large  poly- 
hedral cells,  and  a  posterior  liorn  which  is  rounded  and  formi 
of  perijiherally  directed  nerve-libres  and  oblong  nerve-cellv 
From  tliis  point  up  sections  gradually  become  more  circulai 
and  develop  more  and  more  a  resemblance  to  the  structure  ol 
the  cord,  until,  at  a  poiut  where  the  sections  are  about  3.5  mm. 
in  diameter,  the  anterior  fissure  and  post-erior  septum  becoin»* 
well  marked-  The  anterior  horns  contain  few  cells,  and  ibe^ 
fibres  emanating  from  them  pursue  a  very  oblique  course  down- 
ward through  the  anterior  columns. 

From  the  lateral  gray  matter  arise  bundles  of  nerx'e-fibrea 
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which  curve  around  the  posterior  horn,  and,  meeting  similar 
tibres  from  the  posterior  coiurans,  together  form  the  posterior 
nerve-root.  These  two  bundles  form  an  arciform  structure  sur- 
rounding the  round  extremity  of  the  posterior  horn.  (See  Fig. 
127.)  The  gray  commissure  occupies  one-third  the  diameter  of 
the  cord.  The  central  canal  is  large,  slit- 
like, and  antero-posterior  in  direction.  To 
Bummarize  then,  there  seems  to  be  in  the 
iilum  terminale,  especially  ita  lower  por- 
tion, a  preponderance  of  the  posterior  or 
sensory  part  of  the  cord. 

About  two  centimetres  from  the  end  of 
the  cord  nearly  the  same  picture  is  pre- 
s*'nted.  The  trans\'erse  section  is  circular 
and  about  6  mm.  in  diatneter.  Many  large 
nerve-cells  appear  at  the  outer  side  of 
the  anterior  cornua,  mostly  at  their  junc- 
tion with  the  posterior  horns.  Fibres  from 
this  cell-group,  instead  of  running  a  direct  course,  curve 
backward  and  inward  (see  Fig.  127),  tlien  run  forward  and 
emerge  from  the  anterior  horns.  Many  oval  cells  appear  in 
the  posterior  liorns,  wliich  now  reach  the  surface  of  the  sec- 
tion, and  the  posterior  roots  begin  to  show  their  origin  from 

the  posterior  columns  and  liorns. 

In  the  lumbar  enlarf/ement  trans- 
verse sections  have  a  circular  shape. 
(See  Fig.  128.)  The  white  substance 
here  predominates,  and  has  but  one 

1^"*^^"^      ^^^Jl^5^       peculiarity,  which  will  be  noticed  in 
J greater  or  less  prominence   through- 

/\^         ^^  out  the  remainder  of  the   coi-d.     At 

I      m^     ^r      ^  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  fissure  is  a 

y  .^^^1^^    J         broad  band  of  white  substance  called 
\^P  0  1^/  (he  wJi  He  commissure.    This  is  formed 

^ —  of  myelinic  nerve-fibres,  which  pursue 

^  iBi  fb«  relation*  of  pray  ..nd  whiM    a  courso  from  tlie  Dase  or  the  antt^nor 

^^Lnatlcr liidltSfcEtvntrrtHoiinof  thecord:       _  .  •  i  *  i  ^.i 

^b  loBter «Biatfwnt-m :  6.  mi.Motmi    hom  ot  ouc  Side,  lorward,  across  the 

'  median  line  and  downward  to  join  the 

anterior  column  of  the  op]>osite  side  at  a  lower  level.    (See 

Fig.  129.)    The  anterior  horns  in  the  lumbar  region  are  large 

and  square,  as  are  also  the  cells  contained  in  it.     The  gray 
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commissure  is  narrow,  and  tlie  centml  cai^al  has  its  long  diar 
eter  placed  transversely  to  the  cord. 

Transverse  sections  in  tlie  dorsal  region  are  circular  an^ 
8  mm.  in  diameter.     The  white  commissure  is  thin,  otherwia 
the  same  structure  as  in  the  lumbar  region  is  observed.     Ti 
anterior  lionis  are  narrow  and  sparsely  filled  with  rather  sma 
nniUipoLir  cells.     No  continuous  tracts  of  nerve-libres  can 
traced  tlirough  the  anterior  columns,  as  their  course  issoobliqa^ 
(downward)  as  to  give  almost  a  transverse  section  of   the  bui 
dies.      The  posterior  horns,  just  behind  tlie  gray  commissar 
are  swollen  out,  and  contain  a  number  of  large  nerve-cella 
some  multipohir,  some  oval.    They  approach  tlie  tyj>e  of  tl 
cells  in  the  posterior  horns.    This  collection  of  cells  is  called  tl 
column  of  Clarke. 

Transverse  sections  in   the  cervical  enlargement  measur 
about  14  mm.     The  antero-posterior  diameter  is  about  11  mr 
Tlie  white  commissure  in  this  region  presents  about  the  sac 
characteristics  as  in  the  lumbar  region.    The  anterior  horns  are 

fan-shaped ;    the   anterior  root 
curve    forward,    outward,     and 
downward.     The  central  canal  is 
triangular.     The  posterior  hf^rnaa 
are  slender,  and  contain  a  feir" 
small  nerve-cells.     The  posterior 
roots  are  also  more  intimalelyi 
connected    with     the     posterio 
horns  than  lower  down. 

In  the  upper  cervical  tegiofd 
the  gray  matter  assumes  momj 
the   shape    of    the   doi^al  graf  j 
matter.     In  the  lateral  region, 
the  junction  of  the  anteriorand 
posterior  horns,  longitudinal  bun- 
dles of  myelinic  nerve-fibres  begin  to  appear.     These  bundles 
curve  over  (see  Fig.  129),   and  pass  rather  obliquelj^  upu-ari 
and  outward  through  the  lateral  columns,  emerging  nearer  the 
posterior  than  the  anterior  horns.     They  are  joined  by  fibres 
curving   back  from   the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns,  and  also 
emanating  from  the  central  gray  matter.     In  this  strxictureis 
seen   the  first  appearance  of  the  spinal  portion  of  the  spinal 
accessory   root-fibres.     The   longitudinal   bundles   mentioned 


Pin.  1911. — Dfiipram  of  lnui<'vt'r«o  «rctlnn  o( 
tho  ciirl  in  the  upper  cervical  n?Ki'^n,  chowmff 
oa«r«i*  conncfrive  il-HUf  n-ilciihirn  In  \vf\  half 
of  dinKr&in,  conim<^ncinK  ik>ctiHmliun  of  the 
Int^nil  oilitmn'4  nrru-^t  t)i'>  baar  of  tho  luittTior 
horn  inU)  thu  <tppn->lte  sntrrUtr  cotnmn.  takintr 
tho  plikC«  of  tho  uiterl-if  c«>mmi**.ur*»  lower 
domi,  and  thu  root  of  tho  ^plimt  &<<<wc>ry,  11  : 
JLd.  =  anteriiw  mot ;  r,  H.  =;  [".fctorior  root. 
In  thtn  flgure  and  In  othera  mnall  croMm  mudt 
IM  nmdtntood  h  ii«rv«-c«Ui. 
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evidently  come  from  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  lower  down. 
Some  of  the  fibres,  passing  back  from  the  anterior  horns  to  join 
the  root,  are  seen  to  arise  directly  from  the  motor  cells. 

I        In  taking  leave  of  the  cord,  the  introduction  of  a  diagram* 
showing  its  regional  anatomy,  looked  at  from  a  physiological 
standpoint,   is   deemed   ad- 
vantageous.    It  will  enable 
the  microscopist  to  properly 
record  localized  lesions. 
In   studying   the   spinal 

I  cord  by  means  of  horizon- 
tal transverse  sections,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importancej 
particularly  in  pathological 
cases,  to  know  which  is  the 
right  or  left  side,  and  whe- 
ther one  is  looking  at  the 
upper  or  under  surface  of  a 
section.  Of  so  much  impor- 
tance is  this  knowledge, 
that  some  means  must  be 
K  employed  to  acquire  it. 

One  of  the  best  means  is  a  method  devised  by  Dr.  E.  C. 
Seguin,  and  published  in  the  translator's  note  appended  to 
■  Schultze's  article  on  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  American  translation 
of  Strieker's  '"  Histology,"  p.  647.  lie  there  recommends,  be- 
fore placing  the  segment  of  the  cord  in  the  microtome,  that  a 
slight  longitudinal  incision  be  made  in  the  right  lateral  column. 

■  By  this  means  all  the  sections  have  a  nick  in  the  right  lateral 
column,  and  can  easily  be  placed.  This  method,  however,  has 
many  drawbacks.  One  is  that  it  is  a  process  easily  forgotten 
daring  the  manipulations.  Another  more  serious  drawback  is 
the  fact  that,  make  the  incision  slight  as  you  can,  the  resulting 
nick  often  causes  extensive  fissures  and  crumbling  of  the  lateral 
column  or  whole  section,  especially  in  pathological  or  over- 

•hardened  specimens. 
The  requirements    by  the  new  method  are  two:   1st,   the 
sections  must  be  nearly  horizontal ;  and  8d,  they  must  be  suf- 


Fio.  130.— PlBfTTam  of  tnuiBTCTW  Miction  of  th* 
iptruU  cord  :  A,  anterior  median  fliaaro ;  P,  pMtifrlor 
nwlian  m|itnni ;  1,  tx>iumni  o(  Gctt;  ft,  cyjlamn*  of 
BanlMch ;  H,  direct  cerebellitr  oolnmn ;  4.  craniod  pftm- 
mldiil  colnran  ;  fl.  lateral  oolamn  :  tt,  anterior  fanda- 
Bwntal  oolnmn ;  7,  dlraot  pyimmldiil  oolainn ;  8,  po^ 
mioT  gray  taomt:  tt.  antwiur  gray  boma;  ctipplwl 
ptrt,  gnj  raactn* :  thsdad  part,  ■■thwodlo  wyutm ; 
iin»ha<l«(  part,  MneaoOlo  ^rMiem. 


<  Dr.  E.  0.  Segnin  : 
1878^  p.  828. 
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ficiently  well  Btained  and  transparent  to  demonstrate  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  myelinic  nerve-fibres.  The  mode  of  determi- 
nation depends  entirely  on  the  fact  that  tlie  anterior  roots 
pursue  au  obliquely  descending  course  through  the  anterior 
columns,  and  for  this  reason  horizontal  sections  cut  the  ante- 
rior rootlets  obliquely.     (See  Fig.  131.) 

What  is  the  natural  inference  to  draw  from  this  fact  \  It  is 
this  :  let  the  reader  look  at  the  upper  surface  of  a  transverse 
section  of  the  spinal  cord  and  bring  the  anterior  roots  into  the 
field;  that  is,  let  him  look  chiofi  the  anterior  column-  He 
readily  perceives  that  the  centml  ends  of  the  anterior  root 
fibres  are  nearer  his  eye  than  the  peripheral  ends.  He  sees 
that  while  the  central  ends  are  at  the  focus,  the  peripheral 
ends  are  hef/ond  the  focus,  and  he  needs  to  bring  the  eye  nearer 
to  define  them.  This  nearing  the  focus  also  gives  the  fibre- 
bundle  an  apparent  peripheral  motion,  while  increasing  the 
focal  di:5tauce  causrs  an  apparent  central  motion. 

The  application  of  this  method  to  a  chance  section  is  easy. 

Suppose  we  examine  the  anterior 
cohimns  of  a  section  and  find  by 
focussing  that  the  central  ends  of 
the  anterior  root-fibres  are  farther 
from  the  eye  than  the  peripheral 
ends.  We  will  immediately  know 
we  are  looking  ?//?  the  cord  or  at 
the  under  surface  of  the  section. 
Now,  all  it  is  necessary  to  do  is 
to  turn  over  the  section,  either  in 
your  mind  or  on  the  slide,  and  put 
the  anterior  horns  forward.  The 
section  is  then  in  position. 

In  sections  of  the  cord  where 
the  anterior  roots  do  not  show,  the 
posterior  roots  may  be  used  in  a  similar  waj',  as  they,  too,  pur- 
sue a  slightly  descending  course.  Their  use  is  not  so  easy,  as 
the  fibres  are  short  and  pursue  a  slightly  wavy  course.  In 
sections  or  fragments  of  sections,  where  neither  of  these  struc- 
tures avail,  a  study  of  the  course  of  t!ie  fibres  in  the  anterior 
white  commissure  will  lead  to  detection.  These  fibres  pursue 
a  course  downward  and  across  the  median  line,  from  the  base  of 
one  anterior  horn  into  the  anterior  column  of  the  opposite  side* 


Pia.  181. — T>Uirni.m  of  TMtJcft]  nwthffi 
of  htimiin  cofl  thn>nt;h  ihe  natetior  ami 
pnrtcrliJT  colnmnn  and  thi*  ■titrrinr  horn*. 
It  !•  Intentkd  to  dpni<in«trato  how  n  tmiw- 
rvnt,  faorttuaUl  ■vction.  S,  luU  the  nn- 
tartar  nerve-raoti  obllqootj.  (Prom  Ar- 
dUMt^Mtdtdm^,  Aaguttl,  187a  p.  70.) 
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In  sections  of  the  upper  cervical  region  the  spinal  accessory 

'  roots  may  be  made  use  of,  reinemberinf;,  however^  that  they 

pursue  a  course  obliquely  upward  through  the  lateral  columns. 

The  application  of  these  rules  to  the  medulla  will  be  pointed 

out  later  on. 

I 

Note. —To  domonstrate  the  obHinitr  of  the  anterior  rootlets,  fln5,  byatrona- 
Tene  section,  the  exact  direction  of  the  anterior  rootlets,  and  then  make  longi- 
tndinal  sections  through  the  anterior  column  and  horn  on  this  line. 


THE  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA. 


In  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical  region  changes  take  place 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  the  cord  transforming  it 
into  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  changes  are  as  follows  :  be- 
fore the  ext^*rnal  signs 

iof  decussation  ap- 

Ipear, 


it  is  seen  that 


6*7 


Ijr. 


Y^« 


the  fibres  of  the  later- 
al columns  change 
I  their  vertical  course 
and  bend  forward  and 
inward-  This  fact  is 
demonstrated  by  the 
oblique  sections  of 
bundles  and  fibres.  A 
little  higher  these 
bundles  and  fibres 
can  be  tiuced  across 
the  gray  matter  be- 
Bliind  the  anterior  horn 
'into  the  opposite  an- 
terior column,  which  is  to  become  by  this  addition  the  anterior 
P3'ramid.     The  decussating  fibres  take  the  place  of  theante- 

Irior  commissure  lower  down,  and  the  fibres  pass  upward  and 
•forward  across  the  median  line.     The  fibres  of  the  anterior 
columns  do  not  decussate  at  all,  but  give  way  to  and  mingle 
with  the  fibres  from  the  lateral  columns. 

The  shape  and  structure  of  the  anterior  horns  are  about  the 
same  as  lower  down.     The  posterior  horn  expands,  suddenly  at 


Pin.  18&— nUffmm  nf  the  modnn*.  ponii,  «Ce.,  iiAtirrml  iKw.  to 
■tiow  tlip  dinctinn  of  aorUons  fnr  ilUiiUylns'  th«  ilUrnvnl  nuclei 
anri  mnrs:  11'.  XUie  of  wvHon  Xf*  chnw  ihf  («rly  dccimati'm  n(  the 
lau'nil  colanitin  «nil  »pinM  oocvMory  trmet;  11,  line  of  arctiua  to 
nhow  the  Rpiml  nccenory  timet  uid  deouMatloa  of  the  pjnmUls ; 
1 1  &  12,  regloa  of  tbe  ii|ilnftl  ftooaMory  ftod  hypOfriotMl :  10,  pneu- 
inoini*trlo:  9.  clovo-phuTttgeal :  8,  aoonftto:  6  ft  7.  abdnoaii 
and  fMcUl ;  IL  tiiflrnnlnni ;  4,  iMibetlciu ;  8,  motor  ocnll ;  c  g., 
UiudngemiDm ;  c.  c.  cnu  cerebri. 
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its  peripheral  extremity  into  a  bulbous  termination  (see  Fig. 
133),  from  which  the  posterior  root  emerges.  TJie  central  ffratfl 
viatter  between  the  two  horns  is  traversed  and  int-ersected  byj 
the  decussating  fibres  from  the  lateral  columns.  Numerous  pro-J 
tongatlons  from  this  gray  matter  spread  out  into  the  lat^ralj 
columns,  presenting  a  coarse  reticulum,  called  the/b 


:R' 


^J-: 


\l(\ 


Pro.  IS*!.— DlJiKnun  of  tmiiKrerM  Boctlcm  of 
buraaii  iiiolulU  below  extem*!  ileouwAtion  of 
prnunitln,  ihovrinii  butlnun  piMtcrior  boma: 
F  H^  funnstto  reiu-ulnri*:  11,  siilo&l  ACOOMory 
mut  and  dwnii— ttoo  of  tb*  IftUnnd  otdimma. 
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ooUuDM  behind  ttw  fMitnl  oumL 


reticularis.    The  gray  commissure  is  very  broad,  the  centnl 
canal  having  its  long  diameter  directed  antero-posteriorly. 

In  sections  at  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids  proper,  !.<.,  I 
where  they  are  seen  to  decussate  externally,  a  slightly  different 
picture  is  presented.     The  lateral  columns  have  nearly  dissip* 
peared,  having  now  almost  all  entered  into  the  decussation, 
wliich  is  here  very  broad  (see  Fig,  134),  and  presents  a  peculiar  j 
zigzag  appearance  from  the  interweaving  of  bundles  of  fibreij 
from  the  opposite  lateral  columns.     These  fibres,  after  cunrin 
around  the  anterior  columns  for  a  short  distance,  seem  to 
appear  by  assuming  a  vertical  direction.     The  club-shaj 
tremities  of  the  posterior  horns  remain,  while  the  rest  is  pi 
back  into  the  posterior  columns,  and  contains  many  large  CfX^l 

The  anterior  horns  are  also  displaced  backward,  pnshedj 
back  by  the  anterior  columns  increased  in  size  by  the  addition! 
of  the  hiteral  columns.  Hence,  the  anterior  roots  have  a  longtf  J 
path  through  the  anterior  columns  and  approach  the  type  of  | 
the  hypoglossal  nerve-roots  seen  a  little  higher  up.  (See  Fif. 
135.)  The  spinal  accessory  nerve  curves  out  and  back  from  lie  J 
lateral  gray  matter  where  a  group  of  cells  is  situated. 
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Let  us  next  take  up  a  section  involving  the  lower  end  of 
the  olivary  body.  We  have  the  following  view  presented. 
The  section  is  slightly  eordiform.  (See  Fig.  136.)  The  decussa- 
ting tibres  at  the  base  of  what  remains  of  tlie  anterior  fissure, 
which  has  all  along  become  shallower,  now  forms  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ra])he,ti  structure  wliich extends  all  tlirough 
the  rest  of  the  medulla  and  pons,  se])arating  the  two  motor 
tmcts.  The  union  of  the  lateral  and  anterior  columns  now 
nearly  complete,  forma  the  anterior 
pyramids.  The  fibres  here  have  a 
general  vertical  direction,  except 
that  a  broad  band  which  emerges 
from  the  decussation  at  the  bottom 
of  the  anterior  fissure,  curves  around 
the  margin  of  the  anterior  pyramid, 
and  then,  sometimes  in  the  sub- 
stance, sometimes  at  the  surface  of 

■  the  medulla^  almost  completely  sur- 
rounds it,  the  bundle  becoming  lon- 
gitudinal on  the  posterior   surface. 

■  These  bear  the  name  of  the  arci/orm 
fibres.  The  rest  of  the  white  matter 
is  so  cut  up  as  to  render  it  hardly 
divisible  into  regions.  The  central  canal,  which  is  very  long 
antero-posteriorl}',  has  almost  coalesced  with  the  gradually 
deepening  posterior  furrow  soon  to  become  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  gray  matter  originally  in  the  cord  is  now  collected 
about  the  central  canal.  Anterior  and  external  to  the  central 
canal  there  is  a  small  group  of  multipolar  cells.  This  is  the 
remnant  of  tlie  anterior  liorns,  which  have  been  continually 
crowded  back  by  the  accumulation  of  fibres  in  the  anterior 
pyramids.  These  cells  in  every  respect  are  similar  to  those  in 
the  anterior  horns.  Their  processes  give  origin  to  fibres  wliich 
course  forward  in  two  or  three  bundles  through  the  white 
matter  of  the  anterior  pyramids,  and  emerge  at  about  the 
junction  of  the  anterior  pyramids  and  the  lateral  white  mass. 

A  little  farther  back  in  the  gray  matter,  behind  the  central 
c&n&l,  is  a  small  group  of  nerve-cells  the  remains  of  the  spinal 
ftOoeMory  nucleus,  from  wliich  a  few  fibres  run  in  a  straight 
course  outward  and  slightly  backward,  through  the  lateral 
white  matter.    Additional  collections  of  gray  matter  now  begin 


Fin.  18ft.— Om  half  of  Metlon  M  lowtr 
eml  of  tb«  oUtm  :  It,  opiwr  ipiMd  meetM 
morj  ruot ;  1%  lower  h^pg^loMBl  rooCa. 
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to  appear.  In  the  posterior  region  is  a  large  tract  (see  Fig.  135) 
containing  ecattert'd  groups  of  many  small  cells  evidently  con- 
nected with  the  arciform  Hbres.  This  is  probably  a  part  of 
the  lower  origin  of  the  pneutuogastric.  A  little  in  front  and 
external  to  this  is  a  small  group  of  larger  nerve-cells  which 
lii*lp  to  form  the  lower  sensory  origin  of  tlie  lifth  nerve.  Still 
fartlier  forward  in  the  lateral  region  is  a  large  collection  of 
multipolar  nei-ve-cells.  Althuugh  this  group  is  traversed  in 
many  directions  by  fibres,  single  and  in  bundles,  still  it  seems 
to  give  rise  to  tibres  which  run  back  and  upward,  evidently  to 
curve  upon  themselves  and  join  the  peripheral  fibres  of  the 
spinal  accessory  root.     (See  Figs,  135  and  137.) 

Farther  forward  still  there  is  a  collection  of  small  cells 
arranged  in  a  wavy  line  (see  Fig.  135),  the  commencement  of  the 
olivary  nucleus.  Through  this  tlie  roots  of  the  hypoglossus 
all  pass.  Some  seem  to  l>e  lost  in  it,  othei*s  appear  to  arise 
from  it,  but  this  is  probably  doe  to  the  arrangement  of  roots 
often  seen  to  curve  into  the  nucleus  and  then  out  again.  As 
this  is  the  first  appeaiunce  of  the  olivary  body,  it  will  be  well 
here  to  describe  it. 


THE  OLIVARY   BODY. 


The  olivary  nuclei  are  situated  in  the  medulla,  nnder  tf 
oval  projections  on  its  anterior  surface  called  the  olivary  bodies. 
The  nucleus  consists  of  a  strip  of  gray  matter  arranged  m  gen- 
eral like  a  piece  of  fluting  folded  on  itself,  so  as  to  foim  almost 
an  ellipse.  From  the  concavities  of  the  fold  on  either  side  pro- 
ceed bundles  of  fibres,  the  external  ones  joining  the  formatio 
reticularis,  the  internal  ones  passing  into  the  raphe.  Their 
connection  with  the  hypoglossal  roots  is  probablj''  not  im- 
portant. The  intimate  structure  of  the  olivary  fold  is  that  of  a 
dense  gray  matrix  holding  numerous  small  polyhedral  cells 
having  delicate  protoplasmic  processes. 

Let  us  now  go  a  trilie  higher  (see  Fig.  137),  and  observe  that 
in  sections  the  central  canal,  which  has  all  along  been  elongat- 
ing and  receding  backward,  now  opens  into  tlie  apex  of  tbo 
fourth  ventricle.  There  is  now,  therefore,  quite  a  deep  notch  in 
tlie  posterior  part  of  the  st^ction,  covered  with  the  same  cylin- 
drical epithelium  which  lined  the  central  canal.    On  each  side, 
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and  in  front  of  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  lies  a  large 
group  of  niuhipolar  cells,  the  hypoglossal  nucleus^  from  which 
bundles  of  fibres  course  forward  through  the  olivary  body, 
vvliich  is  hero  muck  enlarged  and  more  complex  tlian  in  the 
last  section.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  h3'poglo3sal  roots  in 
the  olivary  region  is  an  elongated  mass  of  gray  matter  con- 
taining small  cells,  called  the  lyarolltary  nurl^us.  There  is 
an  oval  group  of  fusiform  cells  at,  behind,  and  external  to 
the  hypoglossal  nucleus,  from  wliirh  indi.stinrt  and  liroken 
bands  of  fibres  pass  outward  to  emerge  from  the  lateral  re- 
gion of  the  medulla.  This  constitutes  the  upper  sjnnal  acces- 
sory nucleus  and  root.     Behind  this  nucleus,  forming   the 
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Fio.  1%.— Dlaeram  showlntr  stroctnre  of 
oa«  fuld  of  the  uli^ary  nucleai* :  0,  centripe- 
tal fltirca;  P.  prrlphcrel  flbru.     *-  &4. 


Pio.  ITT.— Ono- half  tnuiivrriB  wctioii  of 
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the  central  canal  anl  the  pottcri'ir fl«Mir«  i*> 
fcTrm  tbo  fuurth  vetitiicli* :  11,  spinal  aotv»- 
•ory  root ;  12,  h>poglo««U  rout ;  B.  mi)ho. 


eminence  on  each  sido  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  is  a  lai^e  mass 
of  gray  matter  containing  a  great  number  of  small  nerve-cells, 
which  also  seems  to  be  rather  indistinctly  connected  with 
the  spinal  accessory  root.  External  to  this  nucleus  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  collection  of  large  cells  seen  in  the  section 
lower  down,  the  lower  sensory  nucleus  of  tlie  fifth.  In  front 
of  the  spinal  accessory  root  is  seen  a  group  of  multipolar  cells 
not  so  large  as  in  preceding  sections.  The  peripheral  circular 
fibres  in  this  region  are  confined  to  the  anterior  and  external 
aspect  of  the  medulla,  and  are  still  seen  to  be  in  connection 
with  the  raplie  by  the  arcuate  fibres  which  traverse  obliquely 
the  intervening  nervous  tissue. 

From  this  point  to  the  middle  of  the  olives,  sections  diffei 
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Fio.  138. — One-luUf  tnunnmrc  aeoCion  of  the 
hamBD  umlullA  tUrouKb  the  middle  of  tho  oUvea : 
4,  fourth  ventricle ;  10,  pa«aiaug«>Uio  root ;  IS, 
hjrp(j([lu«aKl  root. 


little,  except  that  in  this  space  the  root-fibres  of  the  spinal 
accessory  seldom  appear,  although  fi<xured  by  most  writers. 
The  region  formerly  occupied  by  the  spinal  accessory  nuclens 
contains  a  group  of  small  cells  which  form  part  of  the  pnen- 

mogastric  nucleus.     The  fibres 
between  tliis   nucleus  and   the 
point  of   exit  of    the  pneumo- 
gastric  root   run  so  obliquely 
upward,  that  no  direct  connec- 
tion between  them  can  be  traced-     -^ 
It  is  in  sections  at  the  mid-  M 
die  of  the  olives  that  the  pneu-      * 
mogastric  begins  to  appear  di&- 
tinctly.    Most  of  its  fibres  seem  ■ 
to  be  connected  with   a  small   " 
group  of  cells  situated  in    the 
grsLj  matter,  at  the  junction  of 
the  funiculi   graciles  and    the 
restiform  body.    The  gray  mat- 
ter of  the  restiform  bodies  is  filled  with  small  cells  and  con- 
tains many  fibres  having  a  peripheral  direction  posterior  to  the 
pneumogastric  root — the  beghming  of    the  auditory  nucleus 
and  root.     The  olivary  body  here  reaches  its  highest  develop- 
ment and  greatest  dimensions. 

Behind  the  olivary  body  is  a  small  group  of  cells,  from 
which  scattered  fibres  pass  backward  and 
inward  toward  the  pneumogastric  nucle- 
us. But  most  of  them  are  lost  by. as- 
suming a  longitudinal  direction.  This  is 
probably  the  lower  facial  nucleus,  to  be 
described  farther  on.  The  arciform  fibres 
are  chierty  confined  to  the  surface  of  the 
anterior  pyramids  and  the  olivary  bod- 
ies. The  fibres  of  the  raphe  pursue,  in 
great  part^  an  antero-posterior  dii'ection. 
Sections  through  the  medulla  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  olivary  bodies  differ 
little  from  the  former  sections.  But  a 
small  segment  of  the  olivary  bodies  is  present,  and  only  a  few 
of  the  liypoglossal  roots  remain.  (See  Fig.  139.)  External  to  the 
remains  of  the  hypoglossal  nucleus  is  a  nucleus  of  small  cells 
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giving  origin  to  a  bundle  of  fibres,  which  pass  out  laterally  just 
ks  does  the  pneumogastric  lower  down.  This  is  the  glosso- 
'pharyngeal  nerne  and  tooL  Farther  still  from  the  median 
line,  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  is  seen  a  group  of 
small  cells,  the  commencement  of  the  acoustic  nucleus.  Scat- 
tered ner\*e-cell8  arising  here  pursue  an  obliquely  forward  and 
outward  direction,  making  the  lower  margin  of  the  auditory 
root. 

Transverse  sections  of  the  medulla  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
pons  bring  the  acoustic  region  into  view ;  the  upper  olivary 
body  is  here  visible.  Behind  this  are  scattered  a  few  large  cells, 
from  which  fibres  pass  backward  to  form  higher  t\xQ facial  rooL 


Pie.  )40.— OiM-hAlf  tmnirm»  Mc-tion  of 
th«  hnnun  nwilalla  JDxt  b«1ow  tbo  fA^  nf  tho 
poot,  showing  ftcnuatic  uirJom  luid  niots  whtoh 
cncloic  ibc  ind'iior  cerobcllAr  pedancle  I.  0. 
P. :  I.  tntem&l  root ;  E,  eiUTnal  mot ;  u.  np- 
pir  ottrmij  nnclnu;  Lf«  lower  f«cUl  DuclnA. 
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wctioa  jaat  abovi*  tha  adg*  of  the  ponn, 
Iwvlna  tha  obtiqaity  ciTsn  it  In  Ff^.  l.U; 
6fcT:  A,  ftbdnoaiu  root;   7,  fkcUl  root. 


Occupying  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  a  large  mass  of 
gray  matter,  from  wliich  the  acoustic  arises.  This  gray  matter 
contains  many  small  round  and  some  multipolar  cells.  The 
nerve  has  two  roots,  one  internal,  the  other  external.  (See 
Fig.  140.)  The  former  arises  from  fibres  emerging  from  the 
ijaphe  near  the  fourth  ventricle  and  from  the  gray  matter  just 
Internal  to  it,  and  pursues  a  course  downward  and  forward 
through  the  lateral  white  matter.  This  root,  at  its  point  of 
emergence,  is  joined  by  fibres  from  the  posterior  root  curving 
around  the  snrface  of  the  medulla,  like,  if  not  identical  with, 
the  arciform  fibres.  The  external  root  has  also  one  origin  from 
the  gray  matter  near  the  median  line,  and  curving  outward  on 
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the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  (farming  the  Ihiem  transversa:)  \ 

it  receives  additions  from  the  lateral  pray  mass,  and  emerges  j 
from  tlie  medulhi  a  little  behind  the  internal  root,  which,  how- ! 
ever,  it  soon  joins. 

It  is  seen  that  the  two  roots  embrace  a  column  of  white] 
matter,  which  Is  the  ivfer lor  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum.     (See 
Fig.  140.)     In  sections  just  above  the  edge  of  the  pons,  having  I 
tlie  oblique  direction  given  in  Fig.  132,  the  region  of  the  sixth! 
and  sevt^ntli  nerves  comes  into  view.     Tlie  view  presented  herel 
is  difff  rent  from  that  in  tiie  medulla  below.     In  place  of  the 
narrow  band  of  arciform  fibres  which  covered  the  anterior  re- 
gion of  the  nnedulla,  nearly  the  anterior  half  of  this  section  is  | 
composed  of  transverse,   arciform  fibres.      Imbedded  in  this  | 
structure  is  a  longitudinal  bundle  of  white  matter,  the  contin- 1 
uation   of  the  anterior  ]>3'ramid.     The  posterior  half  of  thej 
section  contains  the  structures  under  consideration. 

From  a  group  of  multipolar  <'i-ll3  at  the  tloor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  some  distance  from  the  median  line,  several  Ijands  oE| 
fibres  pass  forward  and  slightly  outward,  in  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar way  to  the  liypoglossal  roots  lower  down.     This  is  the 
nucleus  and  root  qf  the  ahducens  nerve,  [ 

Internal   to  and  behind  the  abducens  nucleus,  in  almost 
all  sections,  is  seen  an  oval  bundle  of  what  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears to  be   longitudinal    nerve-J 
lihres.     Closer  examination,  how- 
over,   shows  the   fibres  to  be  not] 
straight  but  looped,  and  in  suc^- 
cessful  sections  the  following  ap-^ 
peai*ances  are  presented.     Behind 
the  anterior  pyramids   and  out-1 
side  of  the  abducens  root  is  seen 
a  group   of  multipolar   cells  oc- 
cupying the  same  location  as  the 
group  called  the  lower  facial  nu- 
cleus, luwer  down.     Arising  from 
this,  and  pursuing  a  course  backward  and  inward,  are  numer- 
ous fibres ;  these  reach  the  oval  bundle  before  mentioned,  enter 
it,  curl   upon  themselves  (see  Fig.  142),  and  emerge  at  about 
tlieir  point  of  entrance.    Tlie  fibres  mentioned   as  appearing 
longitudinal  undoubtedly  come  from  the  lower  facial  nucleus, 
and  curl  upon  themselves  like  the  rest. 
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fibres  (commissural)  join  the  root  from  the  raphe,  and 
others  seem  to  arise  from  the  abducens  nucleus,  though  this  is 
denied  by  many  auCiiors,  The  fibres  which  seetn  to  arise  from 
the  abducens  nucleus  are  probably  fibres  from  the  anterior 
nucleus  of  the  facial,  which  do  not  traverse  the  coil  ("genu," 
as  it  is  called),  but  enter  the  root  directly. 

The  facial  root  thus  formed  goes  directly  outward  at  first 
toward  the  external  angle  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  then  turns 
sharply  forward  to  emerge  at  the  junction  of  the  pons  and 
Ujedulla  external  to  tlie  sixth  root.  Many  authors,  first  of 
whom  was  Clurke,  describe  an  inferior  nucleus  of  the  facial 
nerve,  supposing  it  to  innervate  the  lips  and  mouth,  basing 
their  assertions  as  much  on  the  seat  of  lesion  in  labio-glo^so- 
I>liaryngeal  paralysis  as  on  anatomical  evideiict-.  There  can 
be  but  little  doubt  as  to  its  existence,  and  probably  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  group  of  cells  seen  in  Figs.  137  and  138. 

Sections  of  the  pons  above  this  point  soon  bi'gin  to  show 
traces  of  the  fifth  nerve.     (See 
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Pig.  143.)  Tlie  ]iicture  we  get 
in  transverse  sections  at  the 
emergence  of  the  fifth  root  is, 
in  front,  two  large  bundles  of 
longitudinal  nerve-fibres  sur- 
rounded by  the  arciform  fibres 
and  separati'd  by  the  mphe; 
behind,  the  gray  matter  of  the 
fourili  ventricle,  which  here  is 
pentiigonal  in  shape  and  is 
covered  in  by  the  base  of  the 
cerebellum,  the  inferior  vermi- 
form process.  Emerging  from  the  gray  matter  in  front  of  the 
external  corner  of  the  ventricle,  and  also  joined  by  fil^res  from 
above  and  below,  is  a  large  bundle  of  fibres  which  pursue  a 
diagonal  course  outward  and  forward,  to  emerge  from  the  side 
of  the  pons.  This  is  the  sensor  [f  root  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Inter- 
nal to  this  root,  just  after  its  formation,  is  seen  in  successful 
Melions  a  large  group  of  multipolar  cells  sending  off  fibres,  the 
vir4or  root^  which  join  the  sensory  root  and  emerge  with  it.  A 
collection  of  large,  oval,  pigmented  cells  here  underlie  the  exte- 
rior part  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  form  the  locus  cceruleus. 
It  seems  to  have  an  indistinct  connection  with  the  trigeminal 
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Fm.  144. — DUHrram  ihowinK  ori- 
glo  of  thcr  third  Anil  fourth  norvoa 
frum  the  KTftj  nuttur  abont  tho  iwiuc- 
duct  of  8jrtvlD> ;  c.  c.,  cnu  cerebri ; 
8,  third  nervo ;  4,  ttmtUi  norve. 


sensory  root,  and  Mejaert  makes  it  one  of   its    poiats 
origiD. 

The  sensory  root  is  reinforced  by  fibres  from  a  group 
large  oval  cells  external  to  the  fourth  ventricle  and  by  the  so 
called  descending  branch  (Meynert),  which  is  seen  in  trans 

verse  section  in  the  same  location  com^ 
ing  from  regions  atill  higher  up.  Somt 
fibres  also  come  from  the  raphe  and 
arcuate  fibres,  and  others  from  the  low-J 
er  sensory  origin  of  tlie  fifth,  whicl 
occupies  a  lateral  position  in  all  ths 
sections  np  from  the  spinal  accessor 
region  of  the  medulla. 

Higher  in  the  pons,  where  the  ant 
rior  motor  tracts  or  pyramids,  befordi 
mendphed,  begin  to  separate  into  thai 
crMt   cerebri,    the    fourth   nerves  arel 
Si^.    They  are  supposed  to  arise  from  [ 
nucleus  at  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle lower  down,  curve  around  the  outer  wall  of  tho  ventricle, 
decussate  in  the  median  line  in  the  valve  of  Vieussens,  and  i 
pass  from  the  pons  behind  the  tubercula  quadrigemina.    From 
this  point  thpy  curve  forward  around  the  crura,  on  the  outer! 
side  of  which  they  appear  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

At  about  this  point  and  a  little  higlier  are  seen  bundles  of ' 
fibres  emerging  from  the  gray  matter  containing  small  cells, 
in  front  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  diverging  and  pursuing  aa| 
arcuate  course  through  the  crura,  to  converge  again  and  emerge  i 
from  the  inner  side  of  each  crus,  {See  Fig.  144.)  This  consti- 
tutes the  nucleus  of  origin,  the  course  and  point  of  emei^nce  I 
of  the  third  nerve — a  view  hard  to  get  unless  just  the  right | 
obliquity  is  given  to  the  section. 

Imbedded  in  the  eras,  in  the  region  through  which  the  third 
nerve  passes,  is  a  collection  of  pigmented  cells  forming  the  l^ciu  i 
nujer.     Higher   the  crura  separate  and  enter  their  respective ' 
hemispheres.    Their  further  course  is  better  shown  by  a  trans* 
verse  vertical  section  of  the  hemispheres  at  the  large  part  of  j 
the  thalamus  opticus.     (See  Fig.  145.) 

Here  we  see  a  great  part  of  the  substance  of  the  crus  flat- 
tened in  form  passing  upward,  between  the  optic  thalamus  and  I 
a  gray  mass  called  the  nucleus  lenticularis^  forming  what  is 
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I  denominated  the  internal  capsule.    The  posterior  third  of  the 

'internal   capsule  is  distributed  to  the  posterior  part   of  the 

hemisphere,  and  when  destroyed  produces  loss  of  sensibility 

on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.     The  anterior  two-thirds  of 

the  internal  capsule  is  distributed  to  the  middle  or  mofor  re- 

[gioa  of  the  hemisphere,  and  its  destruction  causes  a  paralysis 
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Tjq.  116. — Ifodlfled  from  Charcot's  dUgr«m  to  ahow  poaltlon,  rrlation,  and  diitribntlan  of  the  Intor- 
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,  «f  TOt  thalamus  oftticurt ;  IC,  location  uf  tha  Intomal  cap^ultr :  N£^  nuclcoo  leotlcalarl*:  EO,  external 
Rile ;  D,  clanMnim ;  NO ;  nncleni  oaudaturi ;  MflC,  motor  rPtrlonH  of  cort4?x  cerebri ;  1,  flbrM  r^T^ 
ttag  tha  nuHation  of  the  Internal  capanle  rcrticnlljr  to  the  mntor  region  erf  the  cortex. — Prum  '*  Lei^ 

[  tBTM  on  LocaUxatioo,**  by  Dr.  B.  C.  B^nln :  New  York  MetUtal  licconi^  p.  1-lS,  Anffut  H  1978L 

of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.     Tbe  fibres  expanding  from 
the  internal  capsule,  joined  by  those  emanating  from  the  gan- 
Iglia  at  the  base  and  the  corpus  callosum,  form  a  fan-shaped 
f  expansion  of  white  fibres  called  iJie  coraria  radiaia. 


THE  CEEEBELLinC. 

The  white  centre  of  the  cerebellum,  formed  from  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  peduncular  tracts,  incloses  a  collection  of  gray 
substance,  the  carpus  daiiatum.  This  body,  viyible  in  all 
fiections,  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  olivary  body  in  the 
medulla,  on  account  of  its  irregular,  dentated  outline.  Its 
greater  consistence  causes  it  to  stand  out  in  a  section  from  the 
[SiUToandlng  tissue.     In  intimate  structure  this  body  consists 
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of  a  collection  of   small  fusiform  and  polyhedral   cells  witl 
Tuiiiute  processes,  imbi'dded  in  a  basis-substance  much  mop 
dcrnse  than  the  suntmnding  white  matter.     The  body  is  iuad€ 
to   appear  striated  in  a  jK-ripht^rul   direction   b}'  bundles  o| 
fibres  and  blood-vessels  ])ursuirig  a  jiarallel  course. 

The  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  deeply  gashed  by  sulci  an^ 
their  subdivisions,  presents,  on   section,  its  Tvell-known  cora-^ 
pound,  arborescent  appearance.     This  arrangement  of  the  gray 
matter  causes  the  greatest  possible  surface  to  come  in  con* 
tact  with  the  blood-current  furnished  by  the  pia  niat<;r,  andl 
hence   secures  the  greatest  nutrition  of  the  elements  of  tbal 
cortex.     The  gray  matter  of  the  cortex  is  easily  divisible  intoj 
an  external  or  granular  layer,  a  middle  or  cellular  layer,  anil 
an  internal  or  nuclear  laj'er.     The  latter  consists  of  a  vasfcj 
number  of  small  granular  cells  about  the  size  of  white  blood- 
corpuscles,  which  take  Btaining  fluids  with  gi'eat  avidity.     TlittJ 
middle  stratum  is  a  clear  space  in  which  there  is  a  single  hiye 
of  large  corpuscles,  called  the  cells  of  Purkinje^  10  to  40  ;i.  ia.| 

diameter.  Tlief  j 
are  scattered  all 
some  distanced 
from  each  other,! 
and  present  pe-j 
culiarities  pos-l 
sessed  by  no  othef  j 
cells  in  the  l>ody. 
The  cells  are  d{ 
large    size,   vary^ 
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Fro.  14(1.— Dla^nun  of  tbe  oercboUu-  cxnlez,  ihowlnK  Uin  Iftmt  oella  of    sho  ped.  aCCOrd* ! 

mg  to  the  plane  « I 
the  section.  Their  central  side  is  round,  and  in  most  cases  has] 
no  processes.  Often  the  usual  rounded  contour  of  the  cell- 
body  is  broken  by  an  angle,  seemintrly  the  remains  of  a  luokeaj 
process.  Here  and  there  a  large  non-bmnching  axis-cylinder  j 
process  is  seen  emerging  from  the  base  of  a  cell  and  pursuing] 
a  course  parallel  to  the  cortex.  That  these  basal  processes , 
exist  in  all  cases,  and  ultimately  acquire  a  myelinic  sheath, 
there  is  no  doubt.     (See  Fig.  146.) 

From  tlie  peripheml  side  large  arborescent  processes  spring, 
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which  pursue  quite  a  direct  course  through  the  external  or 
granular  layer  and  disappear  when  near  the  periphery.  The 
primary  processes,  one  or  two  in  number,  have  a  tendency  to 
spring  from  the  cell-body  at  an  obtuse  angle,  and  give  off  at 
ahnost  right  angles  to  themselves  Ihe  struiglu  ]>tn'ii)heral  pro- 
cesses alread}^  mentioned.  The  nuclei  of  these  cells  are  oval 
and  coarsely  granular;  the  nucluoius  is  rnuiid  and  wniall. 

Tlie  cortex  j^roper  consists  of  a  granular  matrix:  vertically 
striated  by  the  cell-processes  and  parallel  blood-vessels.  There 
is  also  a  moderate  sprinkling  of  small  round  cells  and  nuclei 
similar  to  those  in  the  third  layer.    The  cortex  is  very  vascular. 


» 
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As  examples  of  these  structures  the  optic  thalarai  and  cor- 
pora striata  may  be  taken.  They  are  collections  of  gYu.y  matter 
llirough  which  part  of  the  fibres,  emanating  from  the  crura  to 
help  form  the  corona  radiata,  pass. 

In  the  corpus  striatum  these  fibres  pass  througli  in  bundles 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  which  gives  to  this  bod}'  its  striated 
appearance.  These  bundles  radiate  toward  the  periphery  of 
the  body,  thus  leaving  ever  increasing  spaces  between  them. 
These  spaces  at  the  base  of  the  bod}*",  at  th«!  p<;nnt  of  entrance 
of  the  bundles  from  the  crura,  are  narrow,  lilled  with  nervo- 
libres  running  in  horizontal,  vertical,  and  diagonal  directions, 
seemingly  commissural  in  nature,  and  multipolar  cells  few  in 
number,  large,  and  resembling  somewhat  cells  of  the  anterior 
horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  whose  processes  mingle  with  the  fibres 
mentioned.  Nearer  the  periphery  of  the  organ,  where  the  bun- 
dles of  fibres  are  more  widely  separated,  the  intervening  mass  of 
fibres  and  cells  abruptly  changes  to  a  finely  granular  gray  ma- 
trix, holding  in  its  substance  numerous  small  blood-vessels 
and  small  nerve-cells,  mostly  round — some,  however,  triangular 
in  shape,  similar  to  those  of  the  second  layer  of  the  cere- 
bral cortex.  They  have  large  nuclei  and  many  delicate  pro- 
cesses. 

The  optic  tJtalaml  consist  of  a  mixture  of  gray  matter  and 
fibres,  not,  however,  so  regularly  arranged  as  in  the  corpus 
striatum.  The  gr^j  matter  contains  a  few  oval  cells  having 
many  delicate  processes. 

Tlie  cerebral  ventricles. — Continuous  with  the  central  canal 
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of  the  cord,  and  doubtless  like  it  in  fanction,  the  cerebral  veil 
tricles  resemble  it  in  their  structure.  They  are  lined  througl] 
out  with  a  structure  called  the  ependyma.  This  consists  first 
of  a  tinely  granular  layer  covering  all  the  nervous  matter 
bounding  the  ventricles.     Besides  the  minute  granules,  thia^ 

layer  contains  a  few  small  nuclei  her 
and  there,  but  no  fibres.    On  its 
Burface  rests  a  single  layer  of  cyliii 
drical  epithelium.     The  cells  of  thi 
layer  have  square  free  ends,   wl 
they  are  anchored   by  one  or  mor 
delicate  processes  which  emerge  fron 
the  attached  end  and  pierce  the  sub 
janent  granular-matrix.     These  ep 
thelia  in  the  fresh  state  undoubtedly  have  cilia.     This  laye 
of  epithelium  is  apt  to  be  arranged  in  folds,  giving  a  sectio 
of  the  ependyma  a  wavy  appearance. 

The  clioroid plexus  of  (he  lateral  ventricles  has  for  its  baa 
an  artery  which  enters  the  descending  liorn  of  the  lateral  ven 
tricle  from  the  base  of  the  brain.     This  artery  gives  off  alor 
its  course  sliort  arterial  trunks  which  repeatedly  subdivide,  andl 
each  ultimate  arteriole  terminates  in  a  convoluted  capillaiyJ 
loop,  resembling  the  Malpighian  tuft  of  the  kidney.     Somftj 
of  the  twigs  seem  to  end  in  a  ca> 
cal  extremity ;   but  it  is   doubtful 
whether  they  do,  the  prepaiutions 
giving  this  appearance  being  prob- 
ably artificial.     The  peculiarity  of 
the  choroid  plexus  is  that  all  the 
vessels    composing    it,    large    and 
small,    are  covered  by  a   layer  of 
polyhedral    epithelial    cells,    each 
liaving   one,   sometimes   two   large 
nuclei.      This  presents  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  so-called  tesselated 
epithelium,   each  cell  being   sepa- 
rated from  its  neighbor  by  a   transparent  intercellular  snb^ ' 
stance.    This  epithelial  covering  causes  the  tufts  of  the  choroid  j 
plexus  to  resemble,  in  a  degree,  the  villi  of  the  chorion.    The 
best  plan   in  studying   the  choroid  plexus  is  to  use  hiema- 
toxylon,  or  alcoholic  specimens  slightly  teased. 


of  ihe  choroid  plexu  of  IT 
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The  cerebral  dura  mater  differs  from  the  spinal  in  the  fact 
[that,  its  outer  surface  serving  as  periosteum,  it  lacks  the  layer 
(of  loose  connective  tissue  present  in  the  spinal  dura  mater. 
[its  bulk  consists  of  two  layers  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  running 
In  opposite  directions.  The  inner  serous  surface  is  coated  with 
Icndothelium  and  lympliatics.  The  outer  or  periosteal  surface 
is  the  most  vascular.  The  cerebral  diifers  from  the  spinal  arach- 
noid only  in  being  perhaps  a  little  more  closely  attached  to 
the  pia  mater.  The  pia  mater  of  tlie  brain  is  extremely  vascu- 
lar, and  shows  more  beautifully  than  the  spinal  membrane  the 
■eystem  of  perivascular  spaces. 
The  cerebral  cortex, — Tlie  cerebral  cortex  is  a  thin  sheet  of 
gray  matter  spread  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  hemispheres- 
The  outer  surface  of  the  hemispheres  is  grooved  by  furrows 
(sulci)  less  deep  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  less  regular 
than  those  of  the  cerebellum.  The  convolutions  produced  by 
these  sulci,  although  seemingly  very  irregular,  still  have  a  cer- 
tain symmetry  in  different  brains  by  whit-li  they  can  be  classi- 
fied and  named.  A  definite  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  neces- 
sarj^  fur  an  understanding  of  the  current  literature  on  the 
subject  and  of  properly  recording  cases. 

The  fetal  hemisphere  at  an  early  date  is  smooth.  Furrows 
soon  begin  to  appear,  the  first  and  most  important  of  wliich  is 
ihefisanre  qf  Sylntm^  extending  upward  and  backward,  from 
about  the  anterior  third  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  th^Jls- 
^ksure  of  liolandoy  running  from  near  the  posterior  extremity  of 
"the  fissure  of  Sylvius  upward  to  the  superior  longitudinal  fis- 
Bure.  One  after  another  the  other  fissures  appear,  till  in  the 
adult  brain  they  seem  innumerable.  Even  here,  however,  there 
is  a  certain  constant  arnmgenient  of  fissures  and  convolutions 
on  which  a  nomenclature  may  be  based. 

The  original  fissures  of  Sylvius  and  Rolando  remain.  Prom 
the  anterior  inferior  part  of  the  frontal  lobe  three  furrows  run 
obliquely  upward  and  backward  toward  the  two  fissures  just 
named,  dividing  the  frontal  region  into  the  three  frontal  con- 
volutions, while  a  convolution  in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando 
receives  the  namo  of  the  ascendlnfj frontal  or  anterior  central 
^kconvolulion.  A  similar  convolution  behind  the  fissure  is  called 
the  ascending  parietal  or  posterior  central  convolntion.  Tlie 
parietal  region  is  irregularly  divided  from  above  downward, 
as  is  also  the  temporo-sphenoidal  and  occipital  region.     The 
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base  of  the  brain  is  also  divided  into  a  series  of  basal  frontal^ 
tuniporal  and  occipital  convolutions.     By  far  the  most  irapor-J 
tant  region  of  the  cortex,  according  to  our  present  knowledge 
is  that  along  the  fissures  of  Sylvius  and  Rolando,  the  so-callt 
motor  tract  of  the  Jiemisplieres,     The  exact  physiological  func 
tions  of  the  anterior  frontal,  the  occipital,  temporal,  and 
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Fio-  149.— Hodlfled  from  Ferrier;  Ictten  and  flfroree  tba  auoe :  B,  n»an  of  8y]Ttixa;   c,  : 
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diatrlct*  receive  tboir  b)(>od-rapplj  chledy  from  tbe  m'ddle  oerebnil  artery. — From  LeccuTM  i 
tioo  by  Dr.  B.  0.  B^ulu :  N.  Y.  XmUcai  Jtword,  October  10,  Vfn,  p.  801. 


regions  of  the  hemispheres,  is  not  known,  inference,  liowevi 
making  them  the  seat  of  general  and  special  sense,  vaso-raotoi 
psychic  centres,  etc.,  etc,    . 

The  middle  or  fronto-parietal  region,  however,  is  theprovei 
seat  of  motor  centres  for  the  face,  limbs,  and  body,  and  tlie 
facuUy  of  articulate  language.  The  centre  for  speech  occu- 
pies the  region  at  the  base  of  the  third  frontal  convolation 
and  the  island  of  Jie II  on  the  left  side,  a  similar  location  on 
the  right  side  being  occupied  by  a  centre  for  articulatory 
movements.  A  little  higher  on  the  ascending  frontal  and 
parietal  convolutions  is  an  area  having  control  over  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue  and  face.  Still  higher  is  found  a  lawf 
space,  the  centre  for  the  arm  of  the  opposite  side.  A  larger 
space  at  the  junction  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  and  the  su- 
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perior  longitudinal  fissure,  including  a  tnict  on  tlie  inner 
aspect  of  the  hennsplxerej  called  the  paractmiral  lobuley  \s  the 
centre  for  movements  of  both  extremities,  especially  the  lower. 
On  account  of  the  anatomical  variabilitj'  of  tlie  convolutions 
in  different  brains,  these  centres  must  be  allowed  some  lati- 
tude, and  should  not  be  made  so  small  and  exactly  located 
as  they  are  by  some  authors.  Their  location  lias  been  j^retty 
definitely  determined,  however,  by  experinK'ntation  on  animals, 
and  lesions  in  man,  such  as  trauma- 
tisms, neo]>lasms,  abscesses,  hemor- 
rhages, atrophy  following  ampiit:;- 
tions,  retarded  development,  etc. 

Possessing  sucli  impvirt-ant  proper- 
we  should  natarallj^  expect   the 

fbral  cortex  to  be  a  very  complex 
structure,  and  so  it  is. 

Minute  siniclure  of  the  cortex, — 
In  order  to  get  a  satisfactory  view  of 
the  elements  of  the  cortex,  great  care 
lias  to  b*^  exercised  ill  making  sections. 
It  is  not  enough  to  make  a  section 
exactly  perpendicular  to  the  cortex. 
Tlio  plane  of  the  section  mn^^t  exactly 
coincide  with  the  direction  of  the  fibres 
of  the  corona  radiata  as  they  enter  the 
convolution.  This  can  be  rather  easily 
accomplished  by  paying  close  atten- 
tion to  the  arrangement  of  the  white 
and  gray  matter  in  the  piece  from  which  the  sections  are  to 
be  made.  Cuts  with  any  obliquity  will  give  erroneous  impres- 
sions as  to  the  exact  shape  and  structure,  especially  of  the 
cellular  elements  of  the  cortex.  The  cortex  cerebri  is  genemlly 
divided  into  five  layers,  but  it  is  easily  divisible  into  three  only. 

The  outer  layer^  b'^^S  immediately  under  the  pia  mater,  is 
more  transparent  than  the  rest,  and  is  composed  of  a  fine  net- 
work of  neuroglia  containing  many  quite  large  openings,  giving 
it  a  spongy  a]>pearance.  It  also  contains  a  few  large,  round 
nuclei,  and  a  small  number  of  triangular  nerve-cells.  * 

The  ^-?ca«rf  ?<7//<r,  thicker  than  the  first,  consists  of  a  gray 
basis-substance,  dense  and  gmnnlar,  holding  an  immense  num- 
ber of  small,  triangular  and  conical  cells,  their  apex  being  di- 


clentenu  %i\\  mUtlon  nf  pnrt«  tn  the 
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rected  toward  the  periphery  and  often  drawn  out  into  a  slen- 
der axis-cylinder  process,  vvljile  from  their  base  several  delicati 
processes  are  given  off.  These  cells  all  have  large  nuclei  an 
nucleoli.  Here  and  there  are  seen  larger  conical  cells,  whic 
will  be  described  with  the  next  layer.  The  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  second  layer,  however,  is  the  presence  of  a  gi-ea 
nninhi-T  of  sraall,  round  cells  and  free  nuclei  similar  to  those  i 
the  third  layer  uf  the  cerebellar  cortex. 

In  the  third  layer  tlie  matrix  is  still  more  dense,  and  con 
lainSj  besides  a  few  small  triangular  cellg,  round  cells,  and  fn 
nuclei,  a  large  number  of  kirge  conical  corpuscles,  the  so-call 
'* giant  cells"  of  the  cortex,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  th: 
laypr.     When  isolated  from  their  surroundings  these  cells  ap* 
pear  like  cones  which  tajier  gradually  from  a  broad  base  to  a 
very  slender  apex,  which,  wlien  it  attains  the  size  of  an  axis- 
cylinder,  can  be  traced  for  a  long  distance  without  showing  a 
division.     This  undoubtedly  terminates  in  a  myelinic  nerve- 
fibre.     The  base  of  the  cell  is  not  square,  but  crenated  and 
notched  hy  the  giving  off  of  numerous  delicate  basal  processes 
which  are  lost  in  the  granular  matrix. 

Tile  cells  all  have  nuclei  and  nucleoli,  most  of  which  are 
round,  but  some  of  which  seem  also  to  have  a  triangular  sha 
corresponding   to   tlie  cell-body.     The  cells  average  23  /* 
diameter.    A  great  difference  is  made  in  the  apparent  shape 
the  cell  by  obliquity  of  the  section.     If  the  line  of  section  is 
moderately  oblique^  it  shortens  the  cells  ;  if  still  more  oblique^H 
it  makes  them  very  short  and  l)lunt ;  while  if  the  section  is  at™ 
right  angles  to  their  axis,  all  the  cells  appear  round  and  of 
various  sizes.     In  the  deepest  parts  of  this  layer  the  giant-cells 
gradually  disappear,  and  the  gray  matter  of  the  cortex  merges 
into  the  white  matter.     In  the  two  inner  layers  of  the  cortex 
there  are  seen  many  fibres  and  l>undles  of  fibres  having  a  ver- 
tical  direction,   wliich,  with  the  blood-vessels  (the  largest  of 
which  being  per]>endicular  to  the  surface),  give  the  cortex  a 
somewhat  striated  a{>peurance. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  only  difference  between  the  second 
and  tliird  layers  of  the  cortex  is  the  greiiter  number  of  small 
cells  in  the  second  and  the  greater  number  of  large  cells  in  the 
third,  while  the  division  of  the  tliird  layer  into  three,  a?  is 
accepted  by  most  authors,  seems  purely  arbitrary,  there  beiu^ 
a  gradual  gradation  into  the  white  substance. 
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Some  writers'  lay  ranch  stress  on  the  difference  of  structure 
of  the  cortex  in  different  regions  of  the  hemisphere.  It  is  true 
that,  in  the  non-excitable  or  sensory  regions,  the  cortex  is  thin- 
ner and  perhaps  less  higlily  organized  \  but  here  are  met  tlie 
same  elements  as  form  the  cortex  in  the  motor  region  (centre, 
for  the  arm,  for  instance).  (See  Fig.  laO.)  Even  the  giant-cells 
are  found  less  numerously  than  in  the  motor  regions.  Another 
fact  demands  attention,  that  is,  that  the  structure  of  the  cortex 
is  the  same  at  the  bottom  of  a  fissure  as  on  the  surface  of  a 
convolution,  and  for  this  reason  lesions  of  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  fissures  should  receive  as  much  attention  as  those  of  the 
surface  of  the  convolutions,  implicating,  as  they  do,  equally  im- 
portant structures. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  EYE. 


By  C  H.  "WILLIAMS,  M.D..  Bostoh, 


The  eyelids  are  very  complicated  structures.    Their  exter-J 
nal  coating  is  formed  of  skin,  whicU  is  modified  for  the  sp)ecial] 

purpose  it  has  to  serve  in  this  situation.  Beneath  the  skin  is  a] 
loose  sheet  of  connective  tissue  ;  still  more  internally  is  the  Ut--| 
tie  OTbicularis palpebraruTn  muscle ;  behind  this  again  is  looeej 
connective  tissue,  which  shades  off  gradually  into  the  tarsu$*\ 
This  latter  is  not  formed  of  cartilage,  as  was  formerly  suj 
posed,  but  of  dense  fibrous  tissue.  The  co7{funcliva  iarHi 
lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  tarsus.  The  skin  of  the  lids] 
exhibits  the  usual  Ia3^er3  of  horny,  serrated,  and  cylindrical 
epithelium.  At  the  upper  portions  the  papilla  are  sparsely  1 
developed  and  short,  but  they  gradually  increase  in  size  and 
number  as  they  approach  the  fi-ee  edges.  A  peculiarity  of  this] 
skin  are  tlie  pigment-cells,  which  are  scattered  throughout  thej 
cutis.     They  are  more  abundant  in  brunettes  than  in  blondes. 

At  the  confronting  margins  of  the  lids  are  found  the  cilia] 
or  eyelashes^  which  resemble  the  ordinary  larger  hairs  in  their  j 
formation  and  mode  of  growth  ;   they  are  placed  in  two  or| 
three  rows,  are  well  supplied  with  pigment,  and  have  a  definite 
direction  given  to  them  by  the  deep  follicles  from  which  they 
grow. 

Ordinary  sweat  glands  are  quite  numerous,  especially  in  the 
upper  portions  of  the  lid  ;  at  the  lower  border  we  occasionally 
find  them  in  a  modified  form,  opening  into  sebaceous  folliclea 
near  or  just  behind  the  cilia ;  they  have  a  long  and  wide  ori- 
fice, and  the  tubules  are  filled  with  fine  granular  matter,  con- 
taining occasional  roundish  masses  resembling  particles  of 
albumen. 

Beneath  the  cutis  is  a  loose  connective-tissue  layer  throngh 
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which  numerous  blood-vessels  and  nerves  pass;  behind  this, 
and  covering  the  whole  extent  of  the  lid,  are  bundles  of  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum  ;  some  small  fasciculi  of  this  muscle 
are  also  found  at  the  lower  and  inner  angle  of  the  lid,  enclosing 
the  openings  of  the  Meibomian  glands.  These  bundles,  known 
as  the  musculus  ciliaris  Riolani^  have  tibres  which  are  among 
the  smallest  of  the  striped  variety  of  muscular  tissue. 

Behind  this  layer  is  a  thin  sheet  of  loose  connective  tissue, 
which  merges  without  any  sharp  boundary  line  into  the  tar- 
9US  ;  this  latter  body  forms  a  leaf-shaped  plate  about  twenty 
millimetres  in  length  by  one  millimetre  in  thickness,  and  is 
composed  of  very  dense  connective-tissue  fibres  separated  only 
by  minute  lymph-spaces;  it  has  few  blood-vessels  or  nerves, 
and  serves  to  give  the  requisite  stiffness  to  the  looser  tissues  of 
the  lid. 

The  Meibomian  fflands  are  imbedded  in  the  tarsus.  Their 
excretory  ducts,  which  are  directed  at  right  angles  to  the  pal- 
pebral margin,  have  their  openings  on  the  surface  of  the  lid 
near  its  posterior  angle.  They  are  lined  with  epithelium,  which 
at  the  external  oriiice  is  similar  to  that  in  the  superlicial  parts 
of  the  skin ;  more  internally  it  is  serrated,  while  in  the  acini  of 
the  gland  it  has  a  cuboidal  shape.  These  glands  have  a  straight 
central  tube,  around  which  the  acini  are  clustered,  and  into 
which  they  discharge  the  sebum,  a  material  composed  of  epi- 
thelial cells  that  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  This 
oleaginous  substance  serves  to  moisten  the  edges  of  the  lid  and 
to  prevent  the  overflow  of  tears. 

Above  the  Meibomian  glands,  and  in  part  imbedded  in  the 
tarsus,  are  the  acinous  glands,  which  have  their  openings  on 
the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  fonii els.  Above  these  glands 
the  smooth  muscular  fibres  of  the  \\li\% palpebralls  muscle  qf 
ir«77er  are  inserted,  through  a  tendon,  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  tarsus;  the  fibres  of  this  muscle  are  quite  large  and  liave 
peculiar  irregular  cells  with  pigmented  nuclei  scattered 
throughout  them. 

To  prepare  sections  from  the  lids  they  should  be  pinned  flat 
on  a  piece  of  cork  and  then  imni+^rsed  in  Miiller's  fluid'  for 
eight  days.  After  being  washed  in  water  they  are  placed  in 
absolute  alcohol  until  sufficiently  hard  ;  or  they  may  be  hard- 
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ened  by  placing  in  the  ordiiiuiy  i  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold.  This  last  method  shows  very  clearly  the  nerves  of 
the  lid  and  conjunctiva,  which  take  a  deep  violet  or  mauve 
color.  For  rapid  work  the  lid:s  may  be  hardened  in  a  satumted 
solution  of  picric  acid.  They  may  then  be  stained  with  picro- 
carmine  or  hjpmatoxylon,  and  mounted  in  glycerine  or  balsam. 
(See  chapter  on  General  Methods.) 

The  caruncida  lacJirymalls  is  a  small,  rounded  mass  of 
skin;  it  is  placed  between  the  lids  at  their  inner  angle,  and 
contains  hairs,  vessels,  and  glands,  such  as  are  found  else- 
where in  the  cutis.     Its  office  is  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  tears. 

The  canjunctlta, — Just  behind  the  tai*su3,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  thin  layer  of  fibrillated  connective  tissue,  is  thd 
conjunctiva,  which,  after  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  lid» 
passes  backward  as  a  loose  connecting  fold  {fornix)  to  the 
sclera,  over  which  it  is  reflected  forward  as  far  as  the  margin 
of  the  cornea.  The  conjunctiva  consists  of  an  external  or 
epithelial  layer  and  a  tunica  propria  or  proper  investing  mem- 
brane.    There  is  also  a  subconjunctival  layer. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  where  it  takes  its 
origin  from  the  margin  of  the  lid,  is  quite  smooth  ;  but  near 
the  upper  edge  of  the  tarsus  it  becomes  more  or  less  infiltrated 
with  lymph-cells,  and  is  thrown  into  numerous  folds,  which 
have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  glands.  The  epithelial  ele- 
nteiita  of  this  part  vary  much  in  shape;  in  genei-al  there  are 
two  layers:  a  superficial  one,  composed  of  cylindrical  bodies 
which  are  a  continuation  of  the  superficial  sti-ata  of  the  skin» 
and  a  deeper  one  of  small,  round  cells,  representing  the  changed 
cylindricai  elements  of  the  Malpighian  layer  or  rete  mucosum. 

The  tunica  propria  consists  of  fine  connective-tissue  fibres, 
in  which  a  few  elastic  fibrilte  are  interspersed.  The  anbcon- 
junctival  layer  resting  immediately  upon  the  tarsus  is  very 
thin.  That  part  of  the  conjunctiva  forming  the  fornix  has  an 
abundant  subconjunctival  tissue,  which  is  composed  of  loose 
elastic  fibres  and  vessels  ;  the  epithelial  layers  are  also  thicker 
here,  and  small  racemose  glands,  supposed  to  secrete  mucus, 
are  also  found  there. 

On  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  bulb  the  epithelium  con- 
tains here  and  there  the  large  mucus-cells  corresponding  io 
the  goblet-cells  of  the  intestines.  It  gradually  begins  tochang** 
its  character  and  passes  over  into  the  variety  which  is  seen  in 
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the  cornea,  unJ,  in  fact,  is  continuous  with  it.  The  tunica 
propria  has  un  abundant  supply  of  blood- vt^ssels,  and  is  loosely- 
connected  with  the  sclera  by  fibres,  whicli  become  more  numer- 
ous and  tirm  in  tiie  vicinity  of  the  corneal  margin. 

The  nerves  of  the  conjunctiva  may  be  seen  by  cutting  small 
pieces  of  fresh  conjunctiva  from  a  pig  or  calf  and  examining 
ihem  in  aqueous  humur,  or  in  a  1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of 
common  salt — care  being  taken  to  8U})j)ort  the  cover-glass  at 
the  sidea,  in  order  to  avoid  pressure.  The  nerve-fibres  can  then 
be  seen  passing  under  the  epithelium  ;  they  can  be  distin- 
guished witli  certainty  by  their  annular  constrictions  {anneaux 
conatricteurs) ;  after  penetmting  a  short  distance,  however, 
they  lose  their  medullary  sheath  and  form  open  networks 
under  the  epithelium  ;  a  few  fibres  find  their  way  toward  the 
surface  between  the  epithelial  cells. 

The  gold  method  is  of  special  use  in  exposing  the  finer 
nerve-branches.  The  question  of  the  manner  in  wliich  the 
nerves  ultimately  end  is  still  a  point  in  dispute. 

The  lyviph-fipaces  of  the  cofiJu7icliru  are  quite  numerous, 
especially  near  the  corneal  border  ;  here  tliey  are  narrow,  and 
finally  pass  forwartl  to  unite  with  the  Ij^mph-spaces  of  the  cor- 
nea, from  which  tliey  can  be  injected  by  means  of  a  solution 
of  aikanet-root  in  turpentine.' 

The  normal  conjunctiva  does  not  have  any  true  papillae,  but 
on  the  tarsal  portion  the  surface  often  has  small  papilliform 
l)roioction3  covered  with  epitlielium. 

77ie  cornea.^This  tunic  is  covered  with  stratified  epithe- 
11am  (a),  comprising  layers  of  flat,  sermted,  and  cylindrical 
cells.  Directly  beneath  these  is  tlie  anterior  limiting  or  Bow- 
man^s  membrane  (b) ;  tliis  is  a  clear,  homogeneous  stratum, 
which  differs  from  the  substantia  propria  of  the  cornea  only  in 
contnining  no  lymph-spaces  or  cells.  It  can  be  divided  up 
into  the  same  fine  fibres  as  the  cornea  itself,  and  its  inner  bor- 
der has  no  distinct  limit,  the  fibres  passing  directly  into  the 
corneal  tissue  ;  when  this  layer  has  been  destroyed,  as  by  a 
)>erforating  ulcer  or  wound,  it  is  not  regenerated. 

The  substantia  propria  of  the  cornea  (ft,  c)  is  made  up  of 
Inmelljp,  like  the  leaves  of  a  book;  these  lamelUe,  which  at 
first  appear  homogeneous,  can  be  separated  into  tine  fibres,  just 
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like  other  connective-tissue  membi-aiies,  by  dissolving  ont  the 
cementing  substance  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt.] 

With  the  exception  of  the  fibra  arcuatce^  which  curve  for 
ward  through  several  strata  in  the  anterior  portions  of  tiic 
cornea,  the  fibres  pursue  the  same  direction  as  the  layers ;  but 
although  most  of  the  fibres  run  parallel  to  the  surface  of  th^ 
cornea,  yet  they  may  have  a  different  direction  in  each  layerJ 


---•;v.-A-^;\viv^^v^-y.'.^^^^■*-'^>■•^•'.Vi'.^'r'.~; 


Tuk.  IH.— KarldtocMl  ivoClan  throach  the  oanvm  Oi  ti»  hanuw  Minlt.  rrom  an  eje  harOmM*  toj 
«r*iaaltl.    Tbe  aecUou  WM  oulona  with  cannlne,  sna  mwla  ttmnqwrint  by  ifaa  on  o(  dovtt.    EolWL 

SO  that  when  viewed  from  above  the  fibres  will  appear  to  cross] 
one  another.     This  explains  the  formation  of  the  stellate  fig- 
ures which  are  sometimes  observed  after  the  injection  of  fatr 
substances  into  the  cornea,  or  by  the  infiltration  of  bacter 
between  the  fibrils. 

In  the  interfibrillar  material  are  found  the  lymph-cana 
and  spaces,  which  contain  the  fixed'  corneal  corpuscles  (Fig 
162).   These  spaces  are  stellate  and  broad  when  seen  from  above 
but  thin  and  spindle-shaped  on  side  view ;  they  have  numer 
ous  branches  and  branchlets  given  off  from   them  at   rigb^ 
angles  (lymphatic  channels)  (Fig,  153,  A),     The   spaces  and 
branches  usually  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  lamellie,  anastomos 
fively  with  one  another,  and  ai-e  filled  with  the  corneal  corpus- 
cles and  lymph  (Fig.  162,  B). 
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In  life  these  fixed  bodies  nearly  fill  the  lymph-spaces  and 

f  conform  to  their  size  and  shape  ;  they  are  llat  corpuscles,  usu- 
ally nucleated,  and  have  short,  sharp-pointed  piocesses,  which 

.pass  out  into  the  minute  lymph-canals.  In  the  lymph-spaces 
of  the  cornea  are  also  found,  even  in  normal  conditions,  a  few 
migratory  cells,  resembling  white  blood-corpuscles;  they  are 
very  numerous  when  the  cornea  lias  been  irritated,  and  can 
be  seen  in  a  frog  s  cornea,  which 
been  kept  five    to    fifteen 

[minutes   in  serum   or  nqueous 

[humor  in  a  moist  chamber,  and 

[examined  without  pressure  on 

I  a  warm  slide. 

Beneath  the  substantia  i)ro- 

[pria  of  the  cornea  we  find  tlie 

I  posterior    limiting    layer ^    or 

iDescemers  viembrane  {d)  (Fig. 

1151).     This   is  transparent,  ap- 

[parently  homogeneous,  rolls  up 

[vhen  cut,  is  intimately  connect- 

!ed  witli  the  posterior  fibres  of 
the  cornea  proper,  and  is  lined 

Ion  its  inner  surface  witli  endo- 
thelium {e).  It  contains  no  cel- 
lular bodies,  but,  like  the  anterior  limiting  layer,  can  be  sepa- 
rated into  fibrijlie,  and  api)ears  to  represent  a  concentration  of 
the  corneal  fibres  rather  than  a  separate  structure. 
The  endothelium  is  a  single  layer  of  flat  cells  lining  the 
anterior  chamber.  Blood-vessels  are  found  only  in  the  normal 
conjea  at  the  periphery,  where  they  form  a  fine  network  con- 
necting with  the  conjunctival  and  scleral  vessels. 

^The  nerves  enter  the  cornea  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
leriphery ;  they  soon  lose  their  neurilemma  and  medullary 
heath,  and  pass  forward  obliquely,  as  small  axis-cylinders, 
toward  the  epithelial  layer;  here  they  divide  up  into  branch- 

IJets,  often  having  a  ganglionic  enlargement  at  the  point  of  divi- 
Bion.  Under  the  epithelium  these  delicate  fibres  form  a  net- 
work which  sends  some  very  minute  filaments  upward  between 
the  epithelial  cells.     Their  further  course  is  unknown. 

To  separate  the  cornea  into  its  constituent  fibres,  small  pieces 
should  be  soaked  for  twenty-four  hoars  in  a  concentrated  pi- 


Pio  IfiS.-  Lymph  RpareR  and  cmiaK  A ;  fixed 
corneal  ceil,  pftftljr  fllliuK  tho«c  BpAUoa,  D.  ktuxt 
WAldejrr. 
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eric  acid  solution ;  they  can  then  be  washed  in  water  and  easily 
picked  to  pieces.  In  order  to  see  the  arrangement  of  the  tibrillfP 
in  the  different  layers,  the  cornea  of  a  rabbit  should  be  pricke<i 
with  a  needle  in  several  places;  then  some  highly  infections 
fluid,  as  the  exudation  in  puerperal  peritonitis,  is  tobe  bmsb-'d 
over  the  surface,  and  in  a  fnw  days  an  infiltration  will  liav^ 
taken  place  throughout  the  intH-fibrillar  substance.  We  shall 
then  see  the  lines  of  pus-cells  (grossing  one  another  in  different 
directions,  and  sometimes  collections  of  micrococci  forming 
stellate  figures. 

A  very  delicate  preparation  of  the  fixed  corneal  cells  may 
be  made  by  removing  a  fresh  cornea,  and  then  immersing  it 
from  three  to  six  hours  in  aqueous  humor,  in  a  moist  chambers 
,  In  examining  it  take  care,  as  before  mentioned,  to  avoid  anj 
pressure  upon  the  cover-glass. 

It  is  easier,  however,  to  demonstrate  the  cells  and  lyraph-J 
spaces  by  staining  with  silver  or  gold.    To  do  this  the  nictitat-| 
ing  membrane  of  a  live  frog  should  be  cut  off  or  held  to  onfl 
side  by  an  elevator  ;  the  exposed  cornea  is  then  placed  near  thfl 
mouth  of  a  test-tube,  in  which  some  water  has  been  rais 
to  the  boiling  point;  when  the  epithelium  begins  to  appeal 
opaque  it  should  be  carefully  wiped  off  with  a  fine  cloth  ; 
\  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  nitmteof  silver  is  then  applied  ;1 
when  the  cornea  has  become  thoroughly  white  by  this  method, 
it  is  to  be  removed,  washed  in  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt, 
placed  in  distilled  water,  and  exposed  to  the  liglit  until  it  be- , 
comes  brown.     It  should  then  be  cut  at  the  edges  and  raountedl 
in  glycerine.     In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  it  will  be  transparentj 
and  ready  for  examination.     Instead  of  removing  tlie  epithe-i 
Hum  by  steam,  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  {\  per  cent.)  may  he\ 
used,  the  lids  being  held  out  of  the  way  until  the  epithelium  1 
appears  whitish  ;   tliis  outer  layer  is  then  removed,  and  thej 
same  process  repeated  as  before.     The  substantia  propria  as-j 
Bumesa  brown  color,  and  the  corpuscles  appear  as  lighterspaceal 
in  it.     The  nuclei  may  be  exposed  by  hffiraatoxylon. 

The  best  preparations,  both  for  the  lymph-spaces  and  the 
nerves,  are  made  with  chloride  of  gold.  A  fresh  cornea,  pn^f- 
erably  one  from  a  live  pigeon,  is  removed  immediately  after 
decapitation  and  immersed  for  five  minutes  in  lemon-juice, 
then  washed  in  distilled  water,  placed  for  fifteen  minntesina 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  again  washed,  and  this 
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time  soaked  for  twenty-four  liours  (well  protected  from  tlie 
light)  in  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  formic  acid.  After  another 
washing  in  distilled  water  the  cornea  should  be  cut  in  two  and 
placed  in  glycerine;  one  portion  can  then  be  separated  into 
thin  layers,  by  tearing  with  fine  forceps  or  needles. 

Examine  in  glycerine  for  the  corneal  corj)Uscle8,  nerves,* 
and  lymph-spaces,  which  latter  appear  dark  on  a  light  I4ne 
or  red  background  ;  or  tlie  piece  may  be  imbedded  in  wax  or 
some  such  material,  and  sections  Fuade  parallel  to  the  surface 
of  the  cornea.  The  remaining  half  of  the  specimen  is  to  be 
imbedded  or  held  in  liver  or  pith.  Transverse  sections  may 
then  be  made.  These  will  exhibit  on  lucky  sections  the  fine 
plexuses  of  nerve-filaments  under  the  epithelium,  with  occa- 
sional fibres  passing  up  between  the  individual  cor|tuscles. 
The  different  layers  of  the  cornea  will  be  well  shown,  also  Ihe 
narrow  corneal  cells  (as  seen  on  side  view),  together  witli  (he 
remains  of  the  endothelial  layer  on  the  inner  surface. 

The  j>enpheral  portions  of  the  cornea  are  particularl}'  inter- 
esting. We  have  liere  the  transitions  from  cornea  to  conjunc- 
tiva and  sclera,  the  origin  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  the  ligament 
of  the  iris,  and  the  numerous  vessels  of  the  part. 

The  epithelium  of  the  cornea  {a)  forms  a  gradual  transition 
into  the  epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva,  but  the  ant-erior  limit- 
ing membrane  (Bowman's)  becomes  thinner  as  it  a])proaelie8 
the  edge  of  the  cornea,  until  finally  it  merges  witli  the  fibres 
of  the  anterior  corneal  layers  into  the  tunica  propria  of  the 
conjunctiva. 

No  sharp  boundary  line  lias  been  demonstrated  between 
the  cornea  and  the  sclera.  Under  the  microscope  the  fibres 
appear  to  have  no  distinct  limit ;  the  lymph-spaces  also  of  the 
cornea  are  continued  directly  into  the  sclera,  and  the  scleral 
and  corneal  fixed  corpuscles  are  much  the  same. 

The  posterior  limiting  membrane  {Descemet^s)  (c),  like  the 
anterior,  becomes  gradually  thinner  and  loses  itself  in  a  small 
bundle  of  scleral  fibres  which  surround  the  edge  of  the  mem- 
brane and  form  the  anterior  support  to  the  ligamentuvi  pec- 
tinatam  iridis. 

The  endothelium  (Fig- 163  <?,)  passes  uninterruptedly  over 
this  ligament  (e')  and  is  reflected  forward  over  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  iris  (e")  to  the  edge  of  the  pupil. 

In  the  angle  between  the  iris  and  cornea,  forming  buttresses, 
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as  it  were,  to  hold  tlie  iris  in  position,  is  tbe  ligament  of  the 
iris  (rf),  composed  of  loose  connective  tissue  witU  an  abundant 
open  mesh  work,  enclosing  spaces  (i^ow^rtwa'^  5/;rt6r*j,(y*),  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  connect  with  the  anterior  chamber  by  small 
openin^^s  lined  with  endothelium,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
lymph-spaces  of  the  cornea  and  sclera,  as  may  be  shown  by 
injecting  a  solution  of  aniline  blue  into  the  anterior  chamber. 


'*"- 


'T^»r^ 


Pio.  1C3.— Come»l  margin  from  a  moridlonnl  sectloa  of  the  human  eye :  a,  a*,  oxtfltiai  epftbittant  at 
Ihe  c»nicii;  n',  u",  cplLhcltumor  theouiijuiictlra  bultii;  6,  f>',  b'.  oomcal  tliinic;  y,  b\b'\b'\  «ricraUa; 
ft,  i:,coiijUDOtlva :  e,  r',  can*!  of  Si'lilumm  :  r,  c',  membnne  of  I>oiioeiaet ;  A,  prooew  of  the  In* ;  J,  Irw:  *• 
enJotbcJInm  uF  the  mfmbrane  of  Uo«>e<^mt>t ;  e',  e\  e',  of  the  lUraDientam  pectinalum  tridU ;  t^\  <",  f",  fli 
tht  tria ;  /,  muhwork  of  the  apaoc  of  Foniaua ;  rn,  moarulai  oUiana.    BoUeCt. 


At  tlie  inner  part  of  the  sclera,  close  to  its  junction  with  the 
cornra  nnd  the  li^jament,  is  the  canal  of  Schlemvi  (p,  v'\  a  ring- 
sliajx/d  jKiiisage,  oval  on  section.  It  is  lined  with  a  single  layer 
of  endothelium,  varies  in  size  in  different  specimens,  often  ap- 
pearing as  if  divided  into  two  parts,  and,  according  to  Wal- 
deyei',  probably  connects  with  the  anterior  chamber  and  also 
witli  the  scleral  veins. 

Through  this  passage  and  Foriiana's  spaces  the  fluid  of  tbe 
anteiior  chamber  is  supposed  to  escape  from  the  globe,  and  it 
is  wortliy  of  note  that  in  glaucoma,  with  increased  intraocular 
tension,  we  find  the  iris  attached  to  the  periphery  of  the  oor 
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over  a  circnlar  space  which  would  entirely  cover  these 

»probaltle  channels  of  ^x'xt. 
Preparations  of  theae  parts  can  be  made  from  eyes  which 
have  been  placed  in  MiiUer's  fluid  while  qnite  fresh  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  it  three  to  four  weeks,  the  tiuid  being  re- 
newed from  time  to  time.     Hsematoxylon  is  well  adapted  for 
K  coloring  them,  and  they  may  be  preserved  in  glycerine. 
™        77t€  sclera, — In  the  st^Iera  we  find  the  same  minute  struc- 
tures as  in  the  cornea,  /.^.,  bundles  of  fibres,  cementing  sub- 
;  Btance,  lymph-spaces,  and  fixed  curpuscles.     The  fibres,  how- 
jever,  are  not  laminated,  as  in  the  cornea,  but  run  in  vanous 
[directions,  weaving  a  very  dense  tissue,  so  that  tlie  lymph- 
canals  have  a  correspondingly  tortuous  course. 

Chemically  there  ia  a  difference  between  the  two,  as  the 
[eclera  is  found  to  yield  on  boiling  a  true  connective-tissue 
gelatine;  the  cornea,  on  the  other  liand,  a  substance  resem- 
bling chondrine.     We  find  also  in  the  sclera,  near  the  foramea 
[for  the  optic  nerve,  a  few  pigment-cells, 

The  sclera  is  covered  by  the  conjunctiva  from  the  corneal 
[border  to  the  insertion  of  the  recli  muscles,  and  the  fibres  of 
the  subconjunctival  tissue  pass  directly  into  it.  From  the  en- 
trance of  the  optic  nerve  to  these  muscular  insertions,  and  even 
passing  up  between  them,  the  sclera!  portions  of  Tenon's  cap- 
sule form  the  covering,  which  consists  of  delicate  filaments  of 
connective  tissue  passing  directly  into  the  sclera  itself.  On  tlie 
B  Inner  surface  the  sclera  is  covered  with  a  large-celled  endothe- 
'lium  lining  t\\&  perichoroidal  space.  At  the  round  opening 
for  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  outer  fibres  of  the  optic 
nerve  sheath  pass  directly  into  the  outer  scleral  layers;  the 

» Inner  portions  of  the  sheath  partly  mingle  with  the  iniier 
layers  of  the  sclera,  and  partly,  after  the  addition  of  some  time 
scleral  fibres,  form  the  lamina  cribrosa^  a  fine,  sieve-like  net- 
work of  fibrous  tissue,  which  stretches  across  the  opening  in 
the  sclera  on  a  level  with  its  inner  surface.  This  lamina  <:an 
■be  easily  shown  in  specimens  where  the  delicate  nerve-fibres 
which  pass  through  its  openings  have  been  macerated  out. 

The  sclera  is  perforated  in  the  equatorial  region  by  the 
trunks  of  the  vctks  votUcoscb  ;  they  are  accompanied  by  the 
lymph-vessels  which  form  the  counection  between  the  periijho- 
roidal  and  Tenon's  lymph-spaces.  The  direction  of  the  canal 
through  which  they  pass  is  so  oblique  that  it  is  supposed  to  be 
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easily  contracted  in  diameter  by  any  increase  in  intrarocalar 
pressure. 

The  arteries  of  the  sclera,  with  their  thick  adventitial  coats* 
the  peculiar  sheaths  of  the  veins  and  cap»illaries,  as  also  the 
nerves,  are  best  studied  in  hematoxylon  preparations.  A  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate  (a  quarter  to  one  per  cent.)  will  expusi* 
the  endothelial  cells,  while  sections  of  the  tissue  may  h: 
made  from  specimens  preserved  in  alcohol  or  Muller's  fluid. 

The  tunica  zasculosa^  consisting 
of  the  choroid,  ciliary  body,  and 
iris,  forms  one  continuous  mem- 
brane tlirough  which  tlie  priucipnl 
blood-supply  of  the  eye  is  carried. 
The  choroid. — This  tunic  lines 
Mthe  sclera  from  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve  to  the  junction  of  sclera 
and  cornea,  and  is  united  to  it  at 
those  points  ;  over  the  remaininff 
portion  there  is  a  loose  connei'iioD 
formed  by  scattered  fibres  and  the 
numerous  vesselsaiid  nerves  which 
pass  through  the  sclera  to  the  cho 
roid.  The  meshes  of  the  open 
network  between  the  layers  o( 
the  choroid  and  the  sclera  form 
lymph-sacs  —  the  perichoroidal 
spaces — which  connect  with  the  sic 
enclosed  in  Tenon's  capsule,  nod 
this  in  turn  unites  with  th*»  i*u* 
pravaginal  space  surroundinj^tlie 
sheath  of  the  optic  nerve.  Tlw 
choroid  consists  of  several  layers, 
with  limits  not  distinctly  mark^. 
The  lamina  suprachoroidea  (Fig.  ir)4,  sr)  lies  next  ibe 
sclera,  and  consists  of  tine  elastic  and  connective-tissue  fibres* 
iiolding  in  their  meshes  pigmented  and  transparent  cell*: 
the  first  are  stellate,  often  with  projecting  arms  by  which 
eev^eral  are  joined  together ;  the  latter  resemble  lymphcor- 
pusicles. 

The  layer  of  large  vessels  is  traversed  by  branching  arterie« 
and  veins;  between  them  are  numerous  pigmented  corpuscirt. 


mpivcliorpldemt  «c  ;  IwBiioii  chorlo-capillA- 
rii,  >7c;  lAinliui  vttroK,  v  ;  Ujerof  ptKtncnt 
ovU*  tMCnan  cLonid  ukd  raUBa,  p.  Alisr 
UvUI. 
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while  the  whole  is  held  together  by  the  finn  connective-tissue 
network  which  extends  throughout  the  entire  choroid. 

The  lamhia  cJioriO'Capillaris  {ec)  consists  of  a  network  of 
fine  vessels  interspersed  with  pigment,  and  extends  over  tlie 
whole  inner  portion  of  the  choroid. 

The  vitreous  layer  (o)  is  very  closely  connected  with  the 
lamina  chorio-capillaria ;  though  it  appears  homogeneous, 
fibres  may  be  detected  in  it  after  long  maceration  in  a  ten  per 
cent-  solution  of  common  salt.  Where  this  layer  covers  the  cil- 
iarj'  processes  tlie  surface  is  no  longer  smootli,  but  has  fine, 
elevated  ridges  upon  it ;  here  the  membrane  also  is  thicker, 
and  is  more  easily  affected  by  reagents. 

The  dense  lamina  of  hexagonal  pigraent-cells  between  the 
choroid  and  retina  has  sometimes  been  classed  with  the  former, 
although  it  belongs  more  properly  to  the  retina. 

The  long  and  sliort  posterior^  and  the  anterior  CiUary  arte- 
ri^s,  furnish  the  numerous  blood-vessels  which  constitute  the 
great  mass  of  the  choroid. 

The  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries,  four  to  six  in  number, 
give  off  some  twenty  branches  which  penetrate  the  sclera, 
pursuing  a  straight  course  near  where  the  optic  nerve  enters; 
then,  continuing  their  course  in  a  tortuous  manner,  they  divide 
into  fine  networks  which  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  lamina 
chorio-capillaris.  About  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nt*rve  they 
also  form  a  network  of  fine  vessels,  and  even  send  occasional 
branches  to  anastomose  with  vessels  from  the  sheath  and  cen- 
tre of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  two  long  ciliary  arteries  penetrate  the  sclera  in  a  very 
oblique  course,  a  little  anteriorly  to  those  last  mentioned,  and 
in  the  horizontal  meridian  ;  they  pass  forward  in  the  outer 
lamina  of  the  choroid  without  branching  until  they  reach  the 
ciliary  muscle;  here  ihey  divide,  and  peneti*ating  the  muscle, 
form  near  the  periphery  of  the  iris  a  circle  (circidus  arteriosus 
iridis  major)  by  uniting  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  anterior  ciliary  arteries,  eight  to  ten  in  number,  arising 
from  muscular  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  penetrate 
the  sclera  near  the  insertion  of  the  recti  tendons;  they  also  ^ 
unite  with  the  circle  just  described,  which  forms  the  principal* 
distributing  point  for  the  vessels  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body. 
From  thiscircle  also  are  sentback  a  few  small  branches  to  unite 
with  the  choroidal  capillaries,  and  there  is  formed  the  sole  con- 
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nection  between  the  short  posterior  or  choroidal  arteries  pro- 
per and  those  which  supply  the  circulus  arteriosus.     A  snial 
amount  of  the  blood  which  returns  from  the  capillaries  of  tin 
choroid,  ciliary  body  and  iris  finds  its  exit  from  the  eyel>all 
through  the  veins  accompanying  the  anterior  and   posterior 
ciliary  arteries,  bnt  by  far  the  larger  part  is  collected  by  tin 
large  veins  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  choroid  (vense  vorticosje)»i 
converging  so  as  to  form  four  or  six  great  trunks,  which  perf< 
rate  the  sclera  obliquely  in  the  equatorial  region,  and  erapt 
into  the  ophthalmic  vein. 

The  long  and  short  ciliary  nerves  supply  the  tunica  vascu- 
losawith  fibres  from  the  third  and  fifth  pair  and  the  sympa- 
thetic. The  long  nerves,  two  or  three  in  number,  are  branch 
of  the  nasal  division  of  the  ophthalmic  nervo  ;  the  short,  ten 
fifteen  in  number,  arise  from  the  ciliary  ganglion.  These  nerves 
penetrate  the  sclera  near  the  optic  nerve,  and  then,  passing  for- 
ward on  the  outer  portion  of  tlie  choroid,  form,  in  the  ciliary 
muscle,  a  fine  plexus  with  ganglionic  corpuscles  at  the  nodal; 
points  of  the  meshes;  from  this  plexus  fibres  are  distribut 
to  the  cornea  and  iris. 

At  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  middle  thirds  of  th 
eyeball   the  choroid  undergoes  a  change,  the  membrane  b 
comes  thinner,  the  capillaries  turn  back  toward  the  veins,  onl 
a  few  vessels  continuing  forward  in  a  straight  course. 

In  this  region  the  retina  also  undergoes  a  change  and  los' 
all  its  nervous  elements,  the  connective  tissue  supporting  fibn 
alone  being  continued  forward  under  the  name  ofthepars  cit 
art's  relhiip.     The  very  narrow  zone  between  tlie  points  where 
these  changes  occur  and  the  in-egular  line  formed  by  the  begin 
ning  of  the  ciliary  processes  is  called  the  arbiculus  ciliarU^ 
and  the  line  of  origin  of  these  processes  the  or  a  serrata. 

TJit  ciliary  body. — Crossing  the  orbiculus,  the  choroid  \\ 
seen  raised  in  radial  folds,  some  seventy  in  number,  which  in-' 
crease  in  size  until  they  reach  the  thickness  of  a  millimetre. 
This  increase  is  canned  by  the  development  of  smooth  muscular 
fibres  in  addition  to  the  usual  constituents  of  tht*  choroid. 

These  fibres  arise  just  behind  the  canal  of  Schlemm,  from 
the  sclera  and  cornea  ;  passing  backward,  they  together  form 
a  ring,  which  on   section  appears  as  a  right-angled  trian;:)**, , 
with  the  base  turned  toward  the  anterior  chamber,  and  the  hy 
pothennse  toward  the  vitreous  (Fig.  166), 
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Fia.  lfi6.*6ectloD  thnogb  the  oUiary  regioa  of  a  hypeiiueiropic  eye.    IruoL 


from  the  point  of  origin  to  thehypotheimse  ;  thedrcalar  fibres 
of  Mailer's  muscle  lie  next  to  the  base  of  tlje  triangle,  and  are 
concentrically  arranged. 
K       ^  highly  myopic  eyes  the  meridional  and  radial  fibres 


Fra.  IfiA.— Section  thrcoffb  the  dlUry  reflion  of  a  mjropto  «7fl.    Ivruinr 


are  strongly  developed  (Fig.  156),  while  the  circular  fibres  are 
scarcely  seen,  and  the  angle  of  the  ciliary  body  at  the  point  of 
origin  is  changed  from  a  right  to  an  acute  angle. 
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In  very  hypermetropic  eyes,  on  the  contrary,  the  circnlSf" 
fibres  are  abundantly  developed  (Fig.  156),  the  meridional  fibres 
are  shorter,  while  the  angle  at  the  point  of  origin  of  the  mus- 
cle becomes  somewhat  obtuse,  so  that  by  these  changes  one  can 
determine,  even  in  a  microscopic  section,  what  considerable 
refractive  error  the  eyes  have  had. 

The  meridional  fibres  are  either  prolonged  some  distance 
into  the  stroma  of  the  choroid  and  end  in  a  delicate  fringe,  or 
they  terminate  at  the  anterior  and  outer  layers  of  this  mem- 
brane in  Btelhite  knots  with  fine  anastomosing  branches. 

The  mdial  fibres  form  a  looser  network  tljau  the  last,  but 
also  have  the  same  terminal  interlacement  of  their  fibres ;  the 
circular  fibres  form  fewer  anastomoses,  and  only  tliose  bundles 
which  lie  next  to  the  radial  fibres  are  extensively  connected 
with  them. 

The  nerves  of  the  ciliary  body  are  derived  from  the  plexus 
formed  in  its  stroma  by  the  ciliary  nerves ;  the  vessels  are 
largely  supplied  from  the  circulus  iridis  major,  lying  in  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  body. 

Th*i  in'.s  arises  from  the  anterior  side  of  tlie  ciliary  body, 
and  from  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  fibres  of  tin' 
ciliary  muscle  ;  it  is  also  attached  to  the  cornea  and  sclera  by 
the  ligamenluni  pectinutuuL     (See  Fig.  153). 

It  consists  of  a  loose  connective-tissue  stroma,  which  sup 
ports  a  rich  vascular  network,  a  complete  muscular  structnre, 
and  the  m^rvcs.  It  is  covered  anteriorly  by  a  continuation  of  thn 
endorlielium  of  the  cornea,  and  posteriorly  by  a  thick  layer  of 
pigment-cells  continuous  with  those  which  line  the  ciliary  body. 
The  vessels  arise  from  the  circulus,  have  adventitial  coats  which 
are  thick  in  ]noportion  to  their  calibre,  and  pass  radially  to 
the  margin  of  the  pupil,  wliere  they  forn)  a  network  of  fine 
capillaries,  the  drcKlns  arteriosvs  iridis  viinor^  ending  final- 
ly in  veins  which  return  in  tlie  same  general  direction  as  the 
arteries,  but  lie  beneath  them,  emptying  finally  into  the  vena? 
vorticosffi. 

Near  the  nmri^in  of  the  pupil,  and  forming  a  ring  about 
it  1  mm.  in  breadth  by  ^  nun.  in  thickness,  is  the  fiphinHtr 
muscle  of  the  iris.  It  is  composed  of  unstriped  muscular  tissue, 
and  is  situated  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  iris. 

Tlie  dilafor  r/mscle,  at  its  inner  border,  is  in  close  connection 
with  the  sphincter,  and  its  fibres  run  radially  to  the  periphery 
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of  the  iris,  where  they  are  woven  into  a  thick  anastoraosiug 
circle. 

The  nerves  of  the  iris  are  derived  from  the  ciliary  plexus ; 
at  the  periphery  they  divide  and  scatter  in  various  directions: 
the  pale  fibres  to  the  posterior  layers,  forming  a  fine  network 
about  the  dilator  muscle;  the  fibres  wit li  a  m^*dullary  sheatli 
to  the  anterior  portion;  another  set  supplies  tlie  sphincter 
muscle — tliese  being,  in  the  order  of  description,  the  branches 
possibly  of  the  sympathetic,  sensory,  and  of  tlie  third  pair. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  which,  ni'ar  th*^  i>u])il,  rests 
upon  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  is  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  densely  pigim-nted  cells,  the  ur^ea,  wliicli  can  rarely  be 
BO  separated  as  to  det*frniine  their  shape,  ami  which  appear  to 
have  no  distinct  limiting  membrane  behind  them. 

This  layer  extends  from  tlie  piipil,  where  it  meets  the  eudo- 
thelinm  of  the  anterior  surface,  buck  to  the  pigment  of  the 
ciliary  body,  with  which  it  is  continuous  and  from  which  it  can 
be  distinguished  by  having  no  connective  tissue  covering  it. 
The  pigmented  cells,  which  ai*e  more  or  less  thickly  scat- 
tered through  the  stroma  of  the  iris,  determine  the  color  of 
the  anterior  surface. 

Tninsverse  sections  through  the  sclera  and  choroid  are  best 
made  from  eyes  hardened  in  Miiller's  fluid.  An  eye  which  has 
been  injected  with  colored  gelatine,  introduced  through  the 
aorta  after  tliat  vessel  has  been  tied  beyond  the  cari:)tid3,  will 
show  the  fine  meshes  of  thechorio-capillaris,  whenj;he  pigment- 
layer  covering  the  choroid  lias  been  brushed  away  under  gly- 
cerine.    Such  injections  are  best  made  on  albinotic  iTibbits. 

Good  sections  of  the  ciliary  body  can  be  made  from  eyes 
hardened  in  alcohol  or  Muller's  fluid,  and  the  blood-vessels 
can  be  easily  seen  in  injected  specimens.  The  muscular  tissue 
of  this  body  and  the  iris  may  be  examined  in  specimens  treated 
with  a  30  to  40  per  cent,  solution  of  potash.  Carmine  may 
then  be  used  to  color.  The  vessels  of  the  iris  are  best  seen  in 
the  eyes  of  a  young  albino  rabbit,  injected  with  colored 
glycerine  or  Berlin  blue. 

The  retina  lines  the  whole  inner  snrface  of  the  choroid  as 
far  as  the  ora  seri-ata;  it  is  composed  of  nervous  elements, 
connective  tissue,  and  blood-vessels. 

Tlie  following  division  into  well-marked  layers  from  within 
outward  has  been  generally  adopted.    (See  Fig.  157). 
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o,  menibraua  limitans  interna. 

6,  optic  nerve  libi'e-layer, 

c,  gangli(jn-cpll  layer. 

dy  inner  granular  layer. 

e,  inner  nuclear  layer. 

/",  outer  granular  layer. 

//,  outt^r  nuclear  layer. 

A,  membrana  liraitans  externa. 

/,  layer  of  rods  and  cones. 

Pigment  layer. 

The  iibres  of  the  optic  nerve  generally  lose  their  medallary 
sheath  at  the  lamina  cribrosa,  and  proceed 
thence  as  naked  axis-cylinders  through  the 
opening  in  the  choroid  to  the  level  of  the 
retina,  where  they  spread  over  its  entire  in- 
ner surface  to  form  the  nerve-tibre  layer, 
which  ia  thick  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nerve, 
but  gradually  decreases  a3  it  approacbt?s 
the  ora  serrata,  where  it  ends. 

At  the  macula  lutea  the  fibres  do  not 
form  a  distinct  layer,  but,  curving  toward 
thi^  spot  from  above  and  below,  are  lost 
in  thelayer  of  ganglion-cells,  either  entering 
them  or  passing  on  to  the  inner  grunular 
layer. 

The  ganglion-cell  layer  consists  of  laige 
bninching  cells  in  most  places  but  one  row 
deep,  though  near  the  macula  there  mar 
be  two  or  more  layers.  They  are  very 
tmnsparent,  have  no  visible  cell-wall,  and 
are  provided  with  a  varying  number  of  pro- 
ji»cting  arms;  when  fresh  they  conuiin  fin>? 
granular  matter  with  a  clear,  large  nnclei 
and  nucleoli,  and  appear  finely  tibrillared. 
They  receive  an  axis-cylinder  on  their 
inner  side,  and  nu  the  outer  send  out 
branches  which  ultimatelv  divide  into  fine  fibrillA,  and  arp 
lost  at  the  inner  gmnular  layer  in  a  tangled  network.  It  \s 
probable,  however,  that  some  of  these  fibres  are  connected 
with  the  cells  of  the  inner  nuclear  layer. 

The  inner  granular  layer  partly  surrounds  the  ganglion* 
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cells  and  forms  a  sort  of  spongy  network  between  these  and 
the  inner  nuclear  layer;  its  composition  is  still  a  matter  of 
doubt,  but  it  appears  to  be  made  up  of  a  more  or  less  homo- 
geneous substance,  in  which  are  numerous  fine  openings  filled 
with  some  material  of  a  peculiar  refractive  power.  It  does  not 
belong  to  the  nervous  substance  of  the  retina,  and  when  placed 
in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt,  dissolves,  leaving  the 
supporting  connective-tissue  fibres  unaffected. 

The  inner  nuclear  layer  is  made  up  of  numerous  oval  cells 
with  large  nuclei ;  they  belong  mostly  to  the  nervous  tissue, 
but  scattered  among  them  are  also  cells  of  the  supporting  con- 
nective-tissue framework. 

The  nerve-cells  resemble  small  bipolar  ganglion-cells,  hav- 
ing two  fine  processes,  the  inner  of  which  probablj*  connects 
with  the  gangiioa-cell  layer,  or  directly  with  the  optic  nerve 
fibres.  Near  the  macula  these  cells  are  more  Jiumerous  ;  to- 
ward the  ora  serrata  they  gradually  decrease  in  number. 

Next  comes  the  otUer  grantdar  layer^  a  thin  stratum  re- 
stf^mbling  the  inner  in  appearance  and  composition;  here  the 
fim*  fibres  from  the  outer  and  inner  nuclear  layers  become  lost 
in  a  tangled  mass. 

Between  this  layer  and  the  membrana  I/miiaas  externa  is 
the  outer  layer  of  nuclei^  made  up  of  a  number  of  oval  cells, 
connected  more  or  less  closely  with  the  inner  ends  of  the  rods 
and  cones. 

The  larger  nerve-fibres,  which  pass  through  the  outer  gran- 
ular layer,  are  joined  to  the  nuclei  of  the  cones,  which  lie  di- 
rectly within  the  membrana  limitans  and  are  connected  to  a 
prolongation  of  the  base  of  the  cones  themselves.  The  smaller 
fibres  pass  to  the  nuclei  of  the  rods,  whicli  form  an  irregular 
layer  at  varying  distances  from  the  limiting  membmne,  and 
from  which  fine  tangled  fibres  pass  to  the  base  of  the  rods. 
Tliese  nuclei  resemble  those  of  the  inner  layer;  they  con- 
tain a  small  amount  of  granular  matter  with  a  nucleus  and  nu- 
cleolus, and  sometimes  exhibit,  as  the  result  of  post-mortem 
changes,  peculiar  transverse  stripes. 

Directly  beyond  the  membrana  limitans  externa,  and  rest- 
ing upon  it,  are  the  rods  atid  cones^  each  composed  of  an  outer 
and  inner  member. 

The  rods  are  small,  cylindrical  bodies  of  high  refractive 
power;   when  fresh  they  appear  homogeneous,  but  with  the 
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beginning  of  decomposition,  wbicli  occurs  very  quickly,  tbe 
inner  half  appears  as  if  tilled  with  a  finely  granular  substance, 
while  the  outer  exhibits  transverse  striations,  and  finally 
breaks  up  into  small  disks,  which  can  only  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  outer  segment  of  the  cones  by  their  red  color 
(visual  purple  of  Kiihne),  which  soon  fades  on  exposure  to 
light. 

The  inner  segment  of  the  cones  is  larger  than  that  of  the 
rods  ;  it  tapers  rapidly  toward  the  outer  part,  whert^  it  is  tilled 
with  a  peculiar  oval-shaped  body  ;  the  outer  segment  does  not 
equal  that  of  the  rods  in  height,  but  divides  into  similar  disks- 

T\ut  jyifjment-layer^  in  which  the  ends  of  the  rods  and  cones 
are  imbedded,  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  hexagonal  cells, 
more  densely  pigmented  in  the  part  next  the  retina,  and  by 
some  observers  said  to  be  provided  with  fine  processes,  which 
are  lodged  betwt?en  the  rods  and  cones.  This  pif^ment  is  more 
dense  at  the  macula  and  varies  with  the  color  of  the  ]>erson, 
being  most  abundant  in  negroes,  whereas  it  is  absent  in  albi- 
nos; fi'om  this  layer,  according  to  Kuhne,  the  visual  purple 
of  the  rods  is  reproduced. 

At  tile  macula  liUea,  which  is  situated  a  little  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  ganglion-cell  and 
inner  nuclear  layers  have  their  greatest  thickness.  The  fibres 
which  pass  from  the  outer  granular  to  the  outer  nuclear  layer 
are  lengthened  and  run  in  a  mure  horizontal  direction  toward 
the/opea,  which  forms  a  slight  depression  in  the  centre  of  the 
macitla. 

Over  this  fovea  the  layers  of  nerve-fibres  and  ganglion-cella 
are  absent,  and  the   other   laminfe   become  so  much  thinned 
that  tlie  membrana  limitans  interna  approaches  nearly  to  the 
nnclear  layer ;  the  rods  are  also  absent,  and  the  cones  be*  i 
come  lengthened  and  sllglitly  convergent. 

The  membrann  limftans  interna  lies  between  the  retina  and 
vitreous  body  ;  it  is  a  transparent  homogeneous  structure,  and] 
from  its  outer  surface  spring  the  connnctive-tissue  fibres  which 
form  the  supporting  framework  for  the  ner\'ou3  part  of  the 
retina. 

These  fibres  arise  in  the  form  of  thin   fenestrated  platen,] 
connected  together  by  numerous  arms;   they  soon  contract, 
however,  to  smaller  radiating  bands,  which  surround  the  gan- 
glion-cells and  pass  on  to  the  inner  nuclear  layer,  where  they 
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^contain  occasional  nuclei.  From  this  point  they  again  ex- 
]>aDd  into  broader  sheets,  which,  after  surroaniliug  the  outer 
nuclei,  are  united  to  form  the  membrana  liinitans  externa. 
This  membrane  lies  just  at  the  base  of  the  rods  and  cones,  and 
it  is  providecf  with  numerous  holes,  through  which  those  struc- 
tures pass  ;  from  its  outer  surface  fibres  extend  up  between 
»the  rods  and  cones  to  form  supporting  sheaths. 
The  blood-vessels  of  the  retina  come  from  the  arteria  cen- 
trolls  retina^  which  usually  divides  into  two  or  more  branches 
at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  norve  ;  these  vessels  lie  in  the  layer 
of  nerve-libres,  and,  arching  above  and  below  the  macula,  give 
off  numerous  line  branches,  from  which  capillaries  penetrate 
as  fur  as  the  inner  nuclear  layer.  The  larger  retinal  vessels  are 
surrounded  liy  lyinpli- spaces,  which  probably  unite  with  those 
of  the  optic  nerve. 

■  At  the  periphery  the  retina  becomes  much  thinned,  and  at 
Ihe  ora  serrata  the  nervous  elements  are  discontinued,  the  con- 
nective tissue  alone  being  prolonged  over  the  ciliary  body  to 
its  anterior  angle,  tlius  forming  t\\^  pars  rtliaris  retince. 

This  membrane  consists  of  long  cylindrical  cells  of  varying 
shapes;  they  rest  on  the  pigment  and  are  covered  by  a  thin 

(Stratum,  which  sends  processes  between  them  and  seems  to  be 
a  prolongation  of  the  membrana  limitans  interna  of  the  retina. 
It  is  veryditficult  to  prepare  good  sections  of  the  retina, 
but  the  following  plan  is  recommended:  enucleate  with  care 
the  nye  of  a  frog  or  some  small  animal,  and  immediately  sus- 
pend it  in  a  wdl-stoppered  bottle  containing  a  small  bit  of 
H^lid  osmic  acid  :  wht^n  sufficiently  hard  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  eye  can  b«  cut  in  pieces  and  sections  made  by  imbed- 
ding or  holding  between  pieces  of  liver. 
■  Another  method  is  to  place  the  eye  unopened  in  Miiller^s 
fluid  for  some  two  weeks,  frequently  changing  the  fluid;  af- 
terward harden  in  alcohol.  Sections  may  then  be  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  before. 

■  To  obtain  the  separate  constituents,  place  a  fresh  retina  in 
a  ^ff  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  osmic  acid  for  fourteen  days, 
then  in  glycerine  for  seventeen  days ;  after  this,  place  a  small 
piece  on  a  slide  in  glycerine,  with  the  cover-glass  so  arranged 
that  no  pressure  is  made  upon  tlie  specimen  ;  now  tap  gently 
on  the  centre  of  the  glass  until  the  motion  of  the  tiaid  causes 
the  retina  to  fall  apart. 
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The  optic  neree,  after  leaving  the  optic  canal,  passes  through 
the  orbit  surrounded  by  three  coverings,  continuations  of  the 
cerebral  membranes. 

The  dural  coaty  composed  of  dense  connective  tissue  with  a 
few  elastic  fibres,  forms  the  outer  covering  ;  the  fibres  are  at- 
tached to  the  periosteum,  where  the  nerve  leaves  the  bon}'  canal, 
and  where  it  enters  the  eyeball  they  are  continued  directly  into 
the  outer  Ia3'er3  of  the  sclera. 

AVithin  this  covering,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  very  nar- 
row space,  are  the  delicate  fibres  of  the  arachnoidal  coat, 
and  the  lympli-space  between  the  two  is  called  the  subdural 
space. 

Within  the  araclinoidal  coat,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
wide  lymph-space,  is  the  pial  coat  closely  surrounding  the 
nerve-fibres,  and  sending  processes  of  connective-tissue  be- 
tween their  bundles.  This  membrane  passes  into  the  inntr 
layers  of  the  sclera,  and  also  sends  numerous  fibres  to  the  la- 
mina cribrosa.  Its  outer  surface  iscovered  with  endothelium. 
and  between  it  and  the  arachnoid  coat  is  tlie  subarachnoid 
space,  which  reaches  to  the  inner  layers  of  the  solera,  and  is 
continuous  with  tlie  same  space  in  the  brain. 

The  optic  nerve  itself,  closely  surrounded  by  its  mginn 
fibrosa^  passes  forward  through  the  orbit,  receiving  the  central 
artery  and  vein  at  about  15  to2()mm.  from  the  sclera.  These 
vessels  pass  to  the  centre  of  the  nerve  and  lie  in  a  connective- 
tissue  sheath  until  they  emerge  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  eye- 
ball to  branch  over  the  retina. 

On  cross-sections  of  the  nerve,  bundles  of  connective  tissue 
are  seen  to  pass  inward  from  the  pial  sheath  and  form  a  cross- 
network,  through  the  openings  of  which  the  nei-ve-fibres  paw. 
On  longituJiual  sections  the  connective  tissue  appears  in 
irregular  fenestrated  sheaths;  this  tissue  can  also  be  demon- 
Btrated  by  macerating  thick  sections  in  a  J  per  cent,  solution 
of  chromic  acid  and  then  brushing  out  the  nerve-elements. 

These  nerve-filaments  themselves  are  extremely  small,  but 
vary  somewhat  in  size.  They  consist  of  an  axis-cylinder  sur- 
rounded by  its  medullary  sheath;  they  are  grouped  in  large 
bundles  which  pass  through  the  meshes  of  the  connective  tis- 
sue. The  fibres  appear  to  be  held  together  by  a  kind  of  homo- 
geneous albuminous  substance— /ieMro/7//ap  and  have  on  their 
surface  occasional   nucleated    corpuscles,  distinguished   from 
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those  of  the  connective  tissue  by  being  larger  and  more  iiTegu- 
lar  in  shape. 

Blood-vessels  are  found  not  only  in  the  centre  of  the  nerve, 
but  also  scattered  through  various  parts  of  the  connective  tis- 
sues. 
^  At  the  lamina  cribrosa  there  is  an  anastomosis  with  the  ves- 
Tela  of  the  circle  of  Ilallery  which,  coming  from  tlie  short  ]ioste- 
rior  ciliary  arteries,  forms  a  vascular  circle  in  the  sclera,  about 
the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Where  the  nerve-tibres  pass  throuf^h  the  sieve-like  openings 
of  the  lamina  cribrosa  they  lose  their  medullary  bheath,  and 
from  tliat  point  pass  on  to  the  nerve-fibre  layer  of  the  retina 
as  transparent  axis-cylinders ;  but  in  rare  cases  the  sliearhs  are 
continued  from  the  optic  disk  some  little  distance  over  the 
retina,  and  are  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope  as  very  white 
patches  radiating  out  from  the  disk,  or  following  the  vessels 
and  gradually  fading  into  the  general  color  of  the  fundus  by 
a  fine,  fringe  like  border. 

The  nilreous  body  is  a  transparent,  jelly-like  mass,  of  spher- 
ical shape,  with  a  depression  at  the  anterior  part,  in  which  the 
lens  rests.  It  is  bounded  behind  and  on  the  side  by  tlie  retina, 
in  front  by  the  lens  with  its  attachments,  and  appears  to  have 
no  true  hyaloid  limiting-membrane  of  its  own.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  demonstrati?  any  definite  structure  in  this  substance ; 
toward  the  periphery  it  appears  to  be  arranged  somewhat  in 
concentric  layers,  but  in  the  centre  is  more  homogeneous. 

From  the  optic  disk  to  the  lens  there  is  a  small  canal  about 
1  mm.  wide  in  front  and  spreading  out  behind;  it  is  lined 
witli  v*»ry  transparent  cells,  and  filled  with  a  substance  more 
fluid  than  the  rest  of  the  vitreous  ;  it  marks  the  position  of  the 
arieria  hyaloidea,,  which  is  usually  obliterated  at  about  the 
seventh  foptal  month. 

The  vitreous  body  also  contains  numerous  corpuscles,  espe- 
cially near  the  periphery  ;  these  consist  of  round  lymph-cells, 
stellate  cells,  with  one  or  more  nuclei,  and  irregular  arms,  and 
of  branching  cells  which  seem  to  have  a  transparent  vesicle 
filling  up  a  part  of  their  interior.  The  vitreous  contains  no 
nerves,  and  after  birth  no  blood-vessels;  it  may  be  examined 
fresh  or  harden<*d  in  a  i  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid. 
Sections  may  be  colored  blue  with  aniline,  and  preserved  in 
glycerine. 
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The  lens  (Fig.  158)  is  a  transparent,  biconvex  body,  sur- 
rounded by  a  structureless,  elastic  capsule,  which  is  thicker  in 
front  where  it  touches  the  iris,  and  thinner  behind  where  it 
rests  in  (he  fossa  patellaris  uf  the  vitreous. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  capsule  is  covered  with  a 
single  layer  of  hexagonal  epithelial  cells,  which  become  longti 
near  the  equator  of  the  lens,  and  gradually  pass  over  into  the 
lens-fibre. 

AfttiT  birth  these  fibres  consist  of  long,  transparent  tubes,  on 
section  resembling  flattened  hexagons  closely  joined  together 

by  their  serrated  edges;  they  anj 
arranged  in  concentric  meridional 
layers  with  their  broad  side  out- 
ward. They  do  not  pai?s  around 
the  entire  circumference  of  the  lens,  M 
but  arise  on  the  anterior  surface 
from  three  lines,  which,  uniting  at 
the  axis,  make  a  figure  like  an  in- 
verted Y,  with  the  arms  set  at  an 
angle  of  about  20"^  to  each  other; 
on  the  posterior  surfece  this  star 
is  reversed,  the  Y  standing  upright. 
In  adult  life  the  rays  are  mm 
numerous,  and  the  fluid  contents 
of  the  tubes  become  more  solid  and 
of  greater  refractive  power,  espe-  ^ 
cially  toward  the  centre  of  the  lens.  | 

On  a  meridional  section  of  the 
lens  one  sees  the   concentric  ar- ■ 
rangement  of  the  lens-fibres,  and  near  the  equator  a  colk-ction^ 
of  nuclei  {the  nuclear  zone).     These  nuclei  belong  to  the  lens- 
fibres,  each   one  of  which  originally  had  one,   although  iBj 
adult  life  they  are  found  more  abundantly  in  the  peripher 
region. 

The  fibres  of  the  supporting  ligament  of  the  \en^{the  zont 
ciUaris)  are  attached  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  capsule  ne 
the  equator  ;  from  here  they  converge  to  the  apex  of  theciliaryj 
body,  to  which  they  are  fastened. 

Tlie  fibres  form  for  the  most  part  an  anterior  and  posteriorj 
layer,  and  have  occasional  nuclei,  especially  toward  the 
serrata;  between  these  layers  is  the  canal  qf  Petit^  the  r« 
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of  post-mortem  changes,  which  quickly  destroy  the  delicate 
fibres  that  ordiiiarily  Jill  this  space- 
Specimens  for  study  may  be  made  in  the  following  way: 
harden  an  eye  for  fourteen  days  in  Mailer's  fluid  ;  then  open, 
remove  the  lens,  and  preserve  in  alcohol.  Sections  may  be 
made  in  any  direction  ;  they  should  be  colurud  with  hema- 
,  toxylou  and  muunted  in  glycerine. 

f  To  examine  the  epithelium  under  the  anterior  capsule,  a 
piece  of  capsule  should  be  peeled  oil  from  a  fresh  lens  and  ex- 
amined with  or  without  previous  staining.  Single  lens-fibres 
or  groups  of  iibres  may  be  obtained  by  macerating  a  portion 
of  lens  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (4  per  cent.),  or  in  a  i  per 
cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid,  after  whicli  it  can  be  easily 
separated  into  its  elementary  parts. 

The  lachrymal  gland  is  situated  under  the  upper  and  outer 
edge  of  the  orbital  wall,  resting  partly  in  a  shallow  fossa  of  the 
frontal  bone,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  firm  bands  of  connec- 
tive tissue. 

It  is  an  acinous  gland,  divided  into  a  larger  npper  portion 
{fflandula  Galenf),  some  20  mm.  long,  10  wide,  and  5  thick,  and 
a  lower  part  of  about  half  the  size  {glandula  Monroi)  ;  they  are 
snpjilied  with  bhxxl  hy  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery, and 
with  nerves  from  the  fifth  pair. 

Tlie  connective  tissue  whicli  envelops  the  gland  also  ramifies 
through  its  substance,  dividing  it  into  numerous  small  .ilveoH, 
in  which  are  the  true  secreting  cells  of  tlie  gland,  and  from 
which  fine  ducts  pass  out  to  coalesce,  and  finally  discharge  on 
the  free  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  fornicis  at  its  upper  and 
outer  part. 

The  upper  part  of  the  gland  is  quite  dense,  but  in  the  lower 
portion  the  alveoli  are  less  closely  packed,  and  often  near- 
ly surrounded  by  tlie  orbital  fat.  Tlie  alveoli  are  covered 
by  a  fine  membrane  composed  of  flat  cells  with  numerous 
branches  or  processes,  which  spread  in  various  directions  and 
serve  to  unite  the  cells  of  the  investing  membrane,  and  also  the 
different  alveoli ;  th^y  form  a  shell  which  is  surrounded  on  its 
outer  side  by  a  distinct  lymph-space,  and  on  its  inner  surface 
is  lined  by  the  secreting  cells  of  the  gland. 

If  these  lymph-spaces  have  been  injected  with  Berlin  blue, 
and  especially  if  the  blood-vessels  are  injected  with  some  other 
color,  the  arrangement  of  the  lymph-spaces  can  be  very  well 
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Been.  Tlie  openings  from  the  alveoli  are  at  first  lined  with 
fine,  flat  cells  ;  then,  as  the  tnbe  grows  larger,  they  assume  the 
character  of  cylindrical  epithelinm. 
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THE  EAR. 


Br  DBa  WILLIAM    F.  WHITNEY  and    CLARENCE  J.  BLAKE,  or  Boston. 

Following  the  natural  order  are  to  be  considered,  first,  the 
external  ear  with  the  meatus  exteruus ;  secondly,  the  middle 
ear  with  the  Eustachian  tube;  and  thirdly,  the  internal  ear 
(membranous  labyrinth  and  cochlea). 

External  ear. — This  includes  the  auricle,  the  meatus  exter- 
nus,  and  the  membrana  tympani. 

The  auricU  is  formed  by  a  cartilaginous  plate,  1-2  mm.  in 
thickness.  The  tine  elastic  fibres  of  this  plate,  which  is  of  the 
reticular  variety  of  cartilage,  can  be  traced  into  the  perichon- 
drium, and  even  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  Both  perichon- 
drium and  subcutaneous  tissue  are  rich  inelastic  fibres,  the 
latter  varying  greatly  in  amount  in  different  parts  of  the  ear, 
being  VkSvj  sparingly  developed  on  the  concave  surfaces,  where 
the  skin  is  closely  adherent  to  the  perichondrium,  and  immov- 
able in  consequence,  but  more  abundant  on  the  convex  sur- 
faces, where  the  skin  is  movable  ;  it  forms,  together  with  the 
fat  enclosed  in  its  meshes,  the  bulk  of  the  lobule. 

The  cutis  covering  the  auricle  is  a  direct  continuation  of 
that  covering  the  face,  and  is  well  provided  with  downy  hairs 
and  sebaceous  glands.  These  latter  reach  their  greatest  devel- 
opment in  the  depressions  of  the  auricle,  especially  the  concha. 

The  external  meatus  consists  of  a  cartilaginous  and  an  os- 
seous portion.  The  former  only  differs  in  structure  from  the 
auricle  into  which  it  passes,  in  the  presence  of  the  ceruminous 
glands.  These  are  tubular  glands,  having  a  coil  at  the  bottom. 
They  consist  of  a  membrana  propria,  on  which  is  a  layer  of 
cubical  epithelium,  and  are  the  analogues  of  the  sweat-glands. 
In  the  osseous  portion  of  the  meatus  the  glands  are  sparingly 
found,  and  the  hairs  are  fewer  and  finer.    Otherwise  there  is 
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no  difference  between  the  two  portions,  except  that  the  carti- 
lage is  replaced  by  bone. 

The  ear  of  a  new-born  child  can  be  easily  removed  with  the 
rartilaginoua  part  of  the  meatus,  and  when  hardened  in  Mul- 
len-'s  liuid  and  afterward  in  alcohol,  and  imbedded  in  parafRne 
or  hardened  liver,  furnishes  sections  wliich,  when  colored  with 
lunmatoxylon^  show  the  ditfei-ent  relations  very  clearly.  The 
osseous  portion  must  first  be  decalcified  by  allowing  the  bone 
to  hang  freely  in  a  weak  (i  per  cent.)  solution  of  chromic 
acid,  often  reiiew*:Hi,  during  several  months.  The  spei'imens 
are  then  to  be  well  washed,  hardened  in  alcohol,  and  prepared 
as  above. 

At  the  inner  end  of  the  external  meatus,  and  separating  it 
from  the  middle  ear,  is  stretched  the  memhrana  tjTnpani,  The 
tympanic  ring,  with  the  membrane  attached  to  it,  is  to  be  caw- 
fully  separated  from  the  surrounding  parts  by  means  of  bone- 
scissors,  and  placed  for  five  to  fifteen  minutes  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion (two  to  five  per  cent.)  of  formic  or  acetic  acid.  It  should 
then  be  well  washed  in  distilled  water,  and  the  external  layer 
of  epithelium  removed  by  a  camel' s-hair  brush,  and  finally 
stained  with  hremotoxylon  and  mounted  in  glycerine.  In  ep^ 
ciniens  thus  prepared  there  are  to  be  distinguished  three  lay- 
ers, viz.:  an  external  or  cuticular  layer,  a  middle  or  fibrous 
layer  (membrana  propria),  and  an  internal  or  mucous  layer. 

The  cuticular  layer  is  composed  of  simple  pavement-epitlie- 
Hum,  without  glands  or  hairs.  It  is  thickest  at  the  periphery, 
and  over  the  handle  of  the  hammer,  and  along  its  edge. 

The  fibrous  layer  (membrana  propria)  consists  of  two  sets 
of  flattened,  spindle-shaped  fibres,  with  long,  thin  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles  imbedded  in  them,  and  which  have  a  close 
analogy  with  the  fibres  of  tendons.  The  outer  series,  lying 
directly  beneath  the  cutis,  radiates  from  the  handle  of  tlw 
hammer  toward  the  periphery,  while  the  inner  series  circles 
about  the  handle.  At  the  periphery  the  two  series  interlace 
with  each  other  and  witli  a  few  fibres  coming  from  tlie  cuticn- 
lar  and  mucous  layers  to  form  the  so-called  tendinous  ring,  ill 
which  are  also  to  be  found  a  few  scattered  cartilage-cells.  Tlii» 
ring  is  joined  to  theannuhis  tympanicus  by  a  thin  periosteum. 
(The  handle  of  the  hammer  is  joined  lo  the  membrana  tympani 
by  a  cartilaginous  formation  which  stands  in  close  relation  to 
the  membrana  propria.     Tliis  is  a  shallow  groove  of  hyaliae 
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cartilage,  in  whicli  the  handle  of  the  hammer  lies,  kept  in  place 
by  the  mucoua  layer  wliich  passes  over  and  is  tinaly  adherent 
to  it ;  the  upper  part  of  this  furrow  ends  in  a  sort  of  cartilagi- 
nous cap,  intn  whirh  the  proctjssus  brevia  fits,)  Tmnsverse 
sections  made  aftt-r  liaixlening  the  membrane  in  Miiller's  tluid 
and  alcohol,  and  then  imbedding,  give  the  best  idea  of  these 
relations. 

The  inner  or  mncoas  layer  is  formed  of  flat  epithelium,  sup- 
ported on  a  reticulated  layer  of  connective  tissue,  and  directly 
continuous  with  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  middle  ear.  The 
arterial  supply  is  furnished  by  a  small  arteriole,  which  follows 
the  handle  of  the  malleoluSj  and  gives  oflf  lateral  capillaries 
anastomosing  with  others  coming  from  small  branches  which 
enter  at  the  periphery.  The  blood  is  collected  into  venous 
trunks  which  pass  out  in  a  einiilar  manner.  Fine  nerves  are 
said  to  be  found  in  close  connection  with  the  vessels.  They 
apparently  come  frum  the  sympathetic  system. 

The  middle  ear. — In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  rela- 
tions and  structure  of  the  middle  ear  a  fresh  temporal  bone, 
with  the  soft  parts  still  adherent,  must  ])e  decalcified  by  soak- 
ing for  a  long  time  in  a  i  ])er  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid, 
which  should  be  frequently  changed ;  it  is  then  to  be  washed 
in  distilled  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  hardened  in  alco- 
hol, when  it  will  be  ready  for  cutting. 

A  section  from  a  specimen  thus  prepared  shows  that  the 
whole  middle  ear  is  lined  by  a  laj'er  of  pavement-epithelium, 
supported  upon  two  layers  of  connective  tissue,  one  serving  as 
a  submucous  layer  and  the  other  as  a  periosteum.  This  tis- 
sue is  thrown  into  ridges  corresponding  to  the  bony  promi- 
nences, in  the  hollows  of  wliich  the  vessels  and  nerves  lie.  Ac- 
cording to  Kessel  the  submucous  layer  is  ])rovided  with  oval 
expansions,  recalling  the  Pacinian  bodies  found  in  the  mesen- 
tery of  the  cat.  The  existence  of  muciparous  glands  in  the 
liuman  tympanum  has  yet  to  be  confirmed.  A  plexus  of  nerves 
is  described  as  distributed  in  the  subepithelial  tissue,  in  the 
nodal  points  of  which  are  found  scattered  ganglion-cells.  The 
lining  of  the  tympanum  passes  directly  into  that  of  the  mastoid 
cells,  and  has  there  tlie  same  general  arrangement. 

77//'  Eiistachian  tube. — In  direct  communication  with  the 
tympanum  stands  the  Eustachian  tube,  composed  like  the  ex- 
ternal ear  of  a  cartilaginous  and  an  osseous  portion.    The  car- 
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tilage,  wliich  gives  tbe  name  to  the  anterior  part  of  tlie  tin 
that  stands  in  connection  with  the  pharynx,  is  in  the  form  of 
a  hoolc  (Fig.  159,  2),  with  its  short  end  directed  downward  and 
inward.  At  the  bend  of  Llie  hook  the  opposing  surfaces  of  car- 
tihige  cannot  quite  apply  themselves  to  each  other,  and  there 
is  thus  left  a  little  air-space  between  them,  which  Ruedinger 
lias  termed  the  sarety-tiibe  (F\g.  159,  9).  The  cartilage  is  of  the 
hyaline  variety,  with  small  cells,  which  are  much  smaller  and 
more  numerous  at  the  perijjhery,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  peri- 


Pio.  160. — TT-ftmtTiT*^  nrvtion  of  Gn^tAOIiTAn  Wl*  nnrt  HirroutiTlififf  t*rt* :  I,  nu^dlui  atrtUajdMRMplftMi 
3,  lAlcrnl  c«rtila^ltinuN  hmk:  3«  ninaciiInA  tlllaUir  uibiv  :  4.  mn^CDln*  levntur  Tell  [lalatinl :  6.  fttvo-otftl- 
lAgo  iMMLIariK :  6  and  7,  adnoan  Ki^nda;  H  doptirft  of  fat  In  the  iaicrml  wall :  S,  mfbQr-tube ;  10,  wutmrnj 
llwuro ;  11,  fold  of  the  miuxNU  meubraoa ;  IS,  BiijaoenC  Uwumi.    Buedlager. 

chondrium.  The  cartilage  is  joined  to  the  osseous  portion  by 
a  narrow  band  of  fibro-cartilage. 

The  ransculus  dilator  tubre  (Fig.  l/)9»  3),  which  goes  to  form 
the  membranous  (muscular)  portion  of  the  tube,  is  joined  to 
the  short  end  of  the  hook  along  the  whole  length  of  the  carti' 
laginons  portion.  Thn  muscle  is  of  the  striped  variety,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  perichondrium  by  means  of  a  very  short,  flat 
tendon. 

The  entire  tube  is  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane  (Fig.  159, 
11),  continuous  at  one  end  with  that  of  the  pharynx,  and  at  the 
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otlier  with  that  of  the  tympanura.  This  raerabrane  conBists  of 
Beveral  la^'ers  of  cylindrical  epithelial  cells,  the  upper  or  inner 
of  which  have  their  broad  surfaces  directed  inward  and  carry 
cilia.  In  the  other  layers  the  epithelia  are  wedge-shaped.  The 
epithelium  rests  upon  a  basement-menibrane,  beneath  which  is 
a  layer  of  connective  tissue  (Fig.  169,  6),  in  which  lie  the  muci- 
parous glands  (Fig.  159,  6,  7),  which  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  pharynx  and  cesophagiis,  and  lined  with  wedge-shaped 
epithelium.  These  glands  are  absent  in  the  safety-tube.  A 
plexus  of  nei-ves  arising  from  the  pliaryngeal  and  tympanic 
plexuses  has  been  demonstrated,  the  final  distribution  of  which 
to  the  glands  is  probable. 

Before  leaving  the  middle  ear  a  short  mention  of  the  os- 
sionla  and  their  mode  of  articulation  is  in  place.     The  bones 
are  composed  of  an  internal  spongy  and  an  external  compact 
portion.     The  former  is  very  rich   in  blood-vessels.     These 
bones  are  covered  in  early  life  by  the  mucous  membrane  only, 
but  in  later  life  there  is  also  a  thin  periosteum  to  bo  seen. 
Their  articulation  with  each  other  is  constructed  similarly  to 
that  of  the  larger  joints;  /.^.,  their  articular  ends  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  capsule  in  which  is  a  synovial  lluid.    The  method 
f  union  of  the  foot- plate  of  the  stapes  with  the  fenestra  ovale 
is  a  little  more  complicated.    The  bottom  and  edges  of  the  plate 
are  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  hyaline  cartilage.    Tjie  edges  of 
the  window  are  also  covered  with  cartilage,  which  is  united  to 
that  of  the  plate  by  means  of  a  fine  network  of  elastic  tissue. 
The  base  of  the  plate  rests  upon  a  firm  connective-tissue  layer, 
|e  continuation  of  the  periosteum  lining  the  inside  of  the  scala 
Itympani,  and  called  the  ligamentum  baseos-stapedis, 
I       The  muscles  connected  with  the  ossicula  belong  to  the 
■  Btriped  variety,  and  are  connected  to  the  bones  by  tendons, 
which  are  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane  wherever  they 
.pass  through  the  tympanum. 

f  The  internal  ear, — The  internal  ear  consists  of  two  portions, 
to  which  the  auditory  nerve  is  fuuiUy  distributed,  and  which 
are  the  essential  parts  concerned  in  t!ie  perception  of  sound. 
These  are  the  membranous  labyrinth  and  tlie  cochlea. 
jl  In  man  and  the  higher  vertebrates  both  of  these  parts  are 
"enclosed  within  bony  walls,  a  circumstance  which  makes  their 
histological  study  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.    In  fishes, 

C  although  the  cochlea  is  represented  merely  by  a  small 
. , 
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diverticulum  (the  lagena),  the  membranous  labyrinth  is  fully 
developed,  and,  as  it  is  large  and  easy  of  access,  has  always 
been  a  favorite  object  for  demonstration.  Its  method  of  prep- 
aration will  be  given  here,  while  that  for  the  cochlea  will  be 
described  farther  on. 

The  mevibraiious  labyTinth, — Our  knowledge  of  this  part 
has  been  chiefly  derived  from  studies  upon  the  pike  (esox  In- 
dus), perch  (perca  Huviatilis),  or  cod  (gadus  raorrhuu).  The 
head  is  divided  longitudinally  in  the  median  line,  and  the  brain 
carefully  removed  by  means  of  tlie  handle  of  a  scalpel,  when 
there  is  seen  directly  behind  the  eye  a  second  cavity  tilh'd  wirli 
a  grayish  translucent  mass,  composed  principally  of  fat  and  a 
sort  of  mucous  tissue.  This  can  be  removed  with  the  aid  of 
fine  forceps,  and  tliere  is  usually  drawn  out  at  the  same  timo 
more  or  less  of  the  semicircular  canals  with  their  ampullae  and 
the  remains  of  the  utricle  and  saccule.  With  a  little  practice, 
and  by  carefully  freeing  the  canals  from  the  short,  bony  chan- 
nels by  which  tliey  are  held  in  place,  the  membranous  laby- 
rinth, with  a  portion  of  tlie  acoustic  nerve,  can  be  removed 
entire. 

Within  the  utricle  and  saccule  are  found  the  otoliths^  con- 
cretions of  lime.  After  the  lime  hfia  been  removed  by  means 
of  a  weak  acid,  they  show  a  coarse,  fibrillated  structure  on 
section.  These  serve  as  a  ready  means  of  distinguisliing  be- 
tween the  saccule  and  utricle,  as  the  largest  otolith  (called 
sagitta)  and  the  smallest  (asterix)  occupy  the  saccule,  the 
former  lying  on  the  ex]>ansion  of  the  acoustic  nerve  in  the  sac- 
cule proper,  while  the  latter  lies  on  the  expansion  of  the  nerve 
in  that  part  of  the  saccule  called  the  lagena,  and  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  cochlea  of  the  higher  animals.  The  medium-sized 
stone  (lapillus)  lies  upon  the  expansion  of  the  nerve  in  the  utri- 
cle. The  otoliths  are  emhndded  in  a  mucilaginous  mass  lying 
directly  u}>on  the  terminatitm  of  the  nerve.  In  the  higher  ani- 
mals they  are  represented  by  cretaceous  particles  in  the  macula 
acustica. 

The  labyrinth  thus  removed  is  to  be  placed,  during  twenty- 
four  huurs^  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  osraic  acid,  and  then 
carefully  washed  in  distilled  water.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
separate  cells,  the  point  where  the  nerve  enters  (known  by  its 
darker  color)  is  to  be  carefully  teased  with  fine  needles  and 
examined  in  glycerine.     To  obtain  good  sections,  the  por 
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ions  of  the  canal  where  the  nerve  terminates,  and  the  sinii- 
ar  portion  of  the  saccule  and  utricle,  are  to  be  placed  for 
wenty-four  hours  in  a  saturated  solution  of  gum  arable  in 
vater,  and  then  directly  into  strong  alcohol  fur  twemy-four 
lours  longer,  when  they  will  be  ready  for  embedding.  The 
ections,  made  with  a  sliarp  razor,  kept  well  wet  with  alcohol, 
ire  to  be  deprived  of  tlieir  gum  by  passing  a  stni^tii  ol  distilled 
rater  beneatli  the  cover-glass,  the  water  being  replaced  by  a 
olution  composed  of  one  part  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ace- 
ate  of  potash  and  four  parts  each  of  glycerine  and  water, 
'  The  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  semicircular  canals, 
ixcept  at  the  points  of  expansion  of  the  nerve,  is  as  follows : 
n  the  osseous  fishes  the  canals  lie  embedded  in  a  mass  of  adi- 
x>se  tissue,  and  are  held  in  place  by  very  short  bony  tubes ; 
n  the  cartilaginous  fishes  (shark,  skate)  they  lie  in  canals  hol- 
owed  out  in  the  cartilage,  while  in  man  and  the  higher  verte- 
)rates  they  are  surrounded  by  bony  walls. 

In  man  the  membranous  part  does  not  entirely  fill  up  the 
)ony  canals,  but  is  adherent  to  the  lining  periosteum  at  one 
)oint,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  wall  by  bands  of  connective  tissue 
called  ligameidvmlabyTi7ithicanalicul<rrum€tsaceidorum\  in 
he  interstices  of  which  the  perilymph  circulates.  In  the  fishes 
he  walls  of  the  tubes  and  ampulhc,  as  well  as  of  the  utricle 
tnd  saccule,  are  composed  of  what  has  been  termed  spindle- 
artilage.  This  consists  of  a  homogeneous  ground-substance, 
ike  that  of  ordinary  cartilage,  in  which  lie  embedded  long, 
ipindle-shaped  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  anastomosing  with 
•ach  other  in  all  directions,  like  the  corpuscles  of  the  cornea, 
rhe  whole  is  lined  'ivith  a  pavement-epitlielium.  In  man  the 
itmctnre  is  different.  Here  there  are  to  be  distinguished  three 
ayers,  viz.,  external!}^,  a  layer  of  connective  tissue,  composed 
)f  fibrous  tissue  with  numerous  nuclei.  This  is  connected  at 
>ne  point  with  the  periosteum,  and  passes  into  the  ligamenta 
abyrinthi  canaliculorum  at  the  other  points  of  the  circumfer- 
»nce  ;  secondly,  of  a  hyaline  layer,  the  tunica  propria  ;  this  is 
•aised  into  papilliform  projections  in  certain  parts  of  the  tube. 
The  internal  layer  is  composed  of  simple  pavement-epithelium. 

The  distribution  and  termination  of  the  nerve  is  as  follows  1 
n  the  fishes:    The  acoustic  nei-ve  divides  into  two  branches, 
;he  cochlear  and  vestibular,  each  of  wliich  gives  off  three  fila- 
ents.    Those  from  the  cochlear  portion  supply  the  saccule, 
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lagena,  and  ampulla  frontalis ;  those  from  the  vestibular 
branch  go  to  the  utricle  and  the  ampuUse  of  the  horizontal  and 
sagittal  semicircular  canals.  The  termination  of  the  nerves  in 
the  saccule  and  utricle  ia  called  Tnacula  acustica^  and  in  the 
ampuUfie,  crista  acustica. 

The  macula  is  a  small,  roundish  spot,  slightly  projecting 
above  the  surface.  Thin  sections  through  it  show  the  presence 
of  three  layers  of  cells.  Directly  upon  the  wall  proper  of  the 
canal  lies  a  single  row  of  small,  round  epithelial  cells  with 
lai:ge  nucleoli  (Fig.  160, 1).   Next  come  seveml  rows  of  cells  Lav- 
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Vxn.  ICO.— 51<Ktlon  ttimnffh  tho  umpnlln  frontalis  of  enox  ladiu:    1,  buftl  oella;  I,  oallt  with  tkiA^ 
like  proloDKktloD* ;  8.  cylindrical  cells,  with  cllll&.    Aft«r  Knhu. 

ing  a  round  or  oblong  (spindle-shaped)  central  portion,  from 
which  are  given  off  two  filiform  prolongations,  the  one  passing 
inward  and  standing  in  close  connection  with  a  fine  plexus  of 
nerves  lying  in  the  layer  of  round  cells  mentioned  above;  tl» 
other  also  passing  inward,  but  ending  either  as  a  free  ciliuift 
between  the  layer  of  cells  next  to  be  described,  or  being  Joined 
to  their  inner  extremity  (Fig.  160,  2,  and  Fig.  161). 

The  inner  layer  consists  of  several  rows  of  cylindrical  epi- 
thelial cells,  having  the  end,  which  is  directed  inward,  taperinjf 
into  a  fine  filament  connected  with  those  of  the  middle  layer,  aft 
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already  described.  The  free  surface  of  these  cells  is  provided 
with  numerous  hairs  (Fig.  IQOj  3). 

The  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  the  crista  acustica  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  tlie  ma- 
cula, with  the  exception  that  the 
crista  rests  upon  an  infolding  of 
the  wall  called  the  septum  nerveum 
(Fig.  160,  Sep.  nerv,),  and  has  on 
each  side  two  half -moon -shaped 
prominences  of  cylindrical  epitlie- 
lium  called  the  plana  semilunata 
(Fig.  160,  pi.  sem.),  into  which  no 
nerves  have  been  traced.  At  the 
point  where  the  macula  and  plana 
semilunata  pass  into  the  epithe- 
lium lining  the  rest  of  the  canal, 
there  is  found  an  intermediate  form 
rof  cell,  larger  than  the  ordinary 
epithelium,  and  separated  one  from 
another  by  a  fine  web  of  connective 
tissue.  These  have  received  the 
name  of  protoplasmic  cells,  but  as 
yet  their  function  has  not  been 
discovered. 

Covering  the  crista  in  the  place 
of  an  otolith  is  a  gelatinous  mass 
in  the  form  of  a  cup,  having  a  stri- 
ated appearance,  and  into  which 
the  fine  hairs  of  the  internal  sur- 
face project.  This  is  considered  as 
a  cuticular  formation,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  act  as  a  damper  (Fig.  160, 
cupula). 

The  nerve,  after  passing  through 
the  wall  at  the  point  opposite  the 
crista  or  macula,  loses  all  its 
sheaths,  and  forms  a  fine  plexus  in 
the  outermost  layer  of  cells,  and 

this  plexus  has  been  found  to  communicate  with  the  inner 
filaments  of  the  middle  layer  of  cells,  the  internal  filaments  of 
which  ended  as  free  cilia  or  were  joined  to  cells  of  the  inner 


Fro.  181.— fiepumto  odii  from  thttmft- 
onli,  ■howtnc  Um  oontaotton  of  thm  cylln- 
drtoal  OttlU  with  ttw  oeDa  bavtng  thrcmd- 
Uhi  prnriMWi,  «pa  «1k>  Uw  |MiMg«o<  th— 
proffiMiM  to  Um  matmot  beCwvea  tlw  otiOM, 
Kohn. 
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layer  which  were  provided  with  cilia  upon  their  free  surface 
This  can  be  best  understood  by  a  study  of  Figs.  160  and  161. 
In  man  the  arrangement,  as  well  as  can  hi?  followed,  is  almost 
identical  witli  that  of  fishes. 

Tlie  cochlea, — There  is  no  easy  method  of  obtaining  good 
preparations  of  the  cochlea,  bnt  that  by  which  the  best  results 
have  been  obtained  is  as  follows:  The  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  containing  the  internal  ear  from  a  recently  killed  animal 
(young  cat,  dog,  or  bat)  is  hardened  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
i  to  1  per  cent,  solution  of  osmic  acid  in  distilled  water, 
then  placed  in  Mullers  fluid  for  a  week,  and  decalcified  by  a 
0.01  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  palladium.  After  decal- 
cification it  is  to  be  washed  in  distilled  water  for  a  few  minnteSi ' 
then  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  conci*ntrated  aqneonsi 
solution  of  pure  gum  arahic,  and  finally  placed  directly  in  j 
Btrong  alcohol  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  this  hardening  the 
preparations  are  ready  to  be  embedded  in  soap  or  hardened 
liver,  and  cut.  Tlie  razor  is  to  be  kept  well  wet  with  alcohol 
while  cutting.  The  sections  are  to  be  placed  directly  upon  a 
elide,  and  the  gum  removed  by  passing  a  stream  of  distillnl 
water  under  the  covering-glass. 

Small  portions  of  the  lamina  spiralis  can  also  be  taken  from 
the  fresh  cochlea,  after  opening  it  carefully  with  the  bone-for- 
ceps, and  placed  in  the  vapor  of  osmic  acid  or  in  a  ^  to  1  per 
cent,  solution  of  the  same  for  a  few  (twelve  to  twenty-four) 
hours,  Tlie  jjreparatiaus  thus  treated  may  be  teased  in  gly- 
cerine, and  the  separate  cells  obtained. 

The  sections  are  to  be  made  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
long  axis  of  the  coclileu,  and  if  the  central  shaft  (modiolus)  is 
cut  througli,  the  following  picture  will  be  presented  :  On  each 
side  of  tile  modiolus  are  seen  sections  of  the  canal  of  the  coch- 
lea, divided  by  u  thin  partition  (the  lamina  spiralis,  Fig.  162, 
L  sp)  into  an  upper  portion  (the  scala  vestibuli,  Fig.  162,  8T\ 
and  a  lower  (tlie  scala  tympani,  Fig.  162,  ST).  The  scala  ves- 
tibuli is  further  subdivided  by  means  of  a  delicate  membrane. 
named  after  its  discoverer  the  membrane  of  Reissner  (Fig.  162. 
A  A)y  which  passes  off  at  an  angle  from  the  middle  of  the 
lamina  spiralis  and  is  inserted  into  the  wall  of  the  cochlea.' 
The  portion  of  the  canal  tlius  cut  off  forms  the  ductus  cochle- 
aris  (Fig.  162,  e,  e,),  and  in  it  lies  the  peculiar  body  in  which 
the  nerve  terminates,  and  which  is  called  the  organ  of  Corti 


fco-  Iffl.— Section  of  the  cochleii  of  a  liaman  embryo  at  the  fnnrth  month,  a.  a^  *l.  cmrtllofflnoiu 
newmiint  oC  tba cochlea;  b,  b,  r'«>ri(-h<>n«lHiim ;  e,  mnoiild  tl<«ne  matrix  of  th<t  modiolni;  d.  d,  cnrtilfr 
^nocn  irptft  of  thelii*liviiluAl  ttirnt  of  tht^  tMchltn:  f — r^.  M<ctiuiu  ot  the  <1nctDii  cocblrarlfi :  /. /,.  Rf>ti^ 
nx^t  incoitirane  ;  g,  racmbnnii  tectorlii.  komcwLat  lifted  op  from  the  nibjiioent  parts  :  A.  mdimeot  of  ttaa 
■rta  TmaenUHii;  ^  rudiment  nf  the  BtlbM^^up^t  onran  uf  Cortl :  Lap,  Umina  ipimlia:  Ol,  O/,.  gwiKltoa 
qrinle  with  v&riuoB  effen-nt  aail  affiTunb  bumllcfl  nf  norvtsa ;  ST.  hmU  inniMol;  ^r,  iCAla  natilmU; 
STt,  S  >'i,  57V  maocid  tU«ue  whera  Utcr  the  acaiio  of  thu  lut  oochloU  torn  irlll  bo.    M.JL    WaUejrv. 

is  said  to  enter  into  communication  with  tlio  scala  vestibxili 
by  a  minute  opening,  the  lieliootrenia. 

The  scala  vestibuli  stands  in  direct  communication  with  the 
perilymphatic  space  of  the  wstibukir  sacs,  while  the  ductus 
Dochlearis  is  in  communication  with  the  saccule  by  means  of 
a  slender  canal  (the  canalis  reuniens).  The  walls  of  the  two 
Bcah'E  are  formed  of  a  thin  periosteum,  on  the  surface  of  which 
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there  can  be  shown,  by  means  of  the  silver  method,  a  layer  of 
endotlielium.  This  proves  that  the  canals  are  of  the  nature  ol 
serous  cavities. 

The  lamina  spiralis  is  composed  of  an  osseous  and  a  mem' 
hranous  portion.  The  osseous  portion  reaches  about  one-half 
the  distance  from  the  modiolus  to  the  opposite  wall,  and  on  its 
outer  and  vestibular  pornon  is  a  mass  of  connective  tissue 
called  crista  spiralis  (Fig.  163,  Cr.),  the  upper  lip  of  which  is 
called  labium  vestibnlare  (Fig.  163,  Lt,\  while  the  lower  lip  is 
called  labium  t  jmpanicum  (Fig.  163,  LL)\  the  space  between  the 
two  lips  has  received  the  name  of  recessus  internus.  The  crista 
spiralis  is  divided  by  a  number  of  parallel  furrows,  which  gives 
the  surface  a  regular  toothed  appearance  when  seen  from  the 
vestibular  surface.  Hence,  the  portions  between  the  furrows 
are  called  '*  auditory  teeth/'  f 

The  under  (vestibular)  of  the  two  lips  is  connected  with  ■ 
the  menibrana  basilaris  (Fig.  163,  Htiy  Zp\  which  is  com- 
posed of  two  layers  of  finely  fibrillated  connective  tissne, 
and  is  covered  on  its  tympanic  surface  by  a  layer  of  endothe- 
lium, and  on  the  surface  turned  toward  the  ductus  cochlearis 
by  the  organ  of  Corti  and  its  supporting  cells.  The  inner 
layer  of  this  fine  connective  tissne  is  directly  continued  into 
the  bases  of  the  pillars  of  the  organ  of  Corti  next  to  be  de- 
scribed. 

The  organ  of  Corti,  so  named  from  its  discoverer,  is  a  com- 
plicated arrangement  of  cells  in  which  the  nerve  terminates, 
and  of  other  cells  and  their  modifications,  which  apparently 
act  as  supports  to  these  and  as  modifiers  of  the  sound.  The 
cells  proper,  in  which  the  nerve  terminates,  have  received  the 
name  of  hair-ceils,  from  the  ciliated  appendages  which  they 
carry  (Fig.  163,  a,  u'\  a",  a'\  while  the  peculiar  modified  cells 
wliich  are  their  chief  support  are  called  the  pillars. 

The  pillars  (Fig.  103,  ^,/«)  are  two  slender,  slightly  shaped 
bodies,  of  a  finely  fibrillated  structure,  showing,  however,  in 
their  early  stages,  the  presence  of  nuclei.  They  stand  upon 
the  membrana  basilaris,  and  are  apparently  to  be  directly  fol- 
lowed into  the  ^i\\^  layer  of  connective  tissue  beneath  them. 
They  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  named  inner  and  outer,  ac- 
cording to  their  situation  as  regards  the  modiolus.  The  pillars 
are  inclined  toward  each  other,  and  the  space  between  them  is 
named  the  tunnel    The  head  of  the  outer  is  a  little  enlarged 


TtOt  in;— Bectkio  throDirli  the  dncto*  cocblc«ri«  of  m  jnxtng  do^ :  X-r',  JUdmavr'n  membmno ;  1mm 
■ni  Zm',  TwdbutMT  and  cyrniuuilc  plAt«fl  of  the  oncoiu  liunlnii :  g»p,  gnnglion  vplivlr ;  n,  One  nervrs 
IMmIdk  through  Uw  batMmnU  prrfiiruta  at  //n  ;  Cr,  crist*  iii>lniliji ;  /.r,  Iim  roMibulA  or  u|rper  Up ; 
rMK  Jn«  li*',  tb«  mambnuia  cectoris  (Oort)**  manbrmue);  ^■r'.  n-otaetis  InlvmuB  clothcil  with  vpltho- 
Uom;  jf  AOdyta,  Inner  Mid  rnitnr  pdlan  of  Curtl ,  n  «ad  a'^  a",  a",  inner  and  uutor  Imir-crJIfs,  between 
the  lectrr  are  aeen  the  (Uiik-MhRi«i)  crlla,  r,  r.  r  .  Tta,  ncrva  [MHinK  thmuxh  the  tnnnol  lo  rcvoh  one  of 
the  «atcT  balr-cdl* ;  //c,  UenMiu'i  prtip-oelln  :  Sp^  Z^  Bona  peotinaUt ;  irfn,  tnoer  ami  oacer  t'cad*  of  tbo 
ItOlAn  Iff  CVrti  :  A'p,  plate  called  phKlTm,  wttlcb,  wbfn  jolnod  wtth  iU  oelgtiboni,  fonna  the  Umina  rvtl- 
cnlaria,  In  which  the  ends  of  thu  haur-calU  are  sBpporUd;  J^,  litfaiacntma  »plrala;  A),  atria  raaco- 
laiia.     After  lArduwiky. 
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prolongations  shaped  a  little  like  the  bones  of  the  fingers,  and 
hence  called  phalanges  (Fig,  1G3,  Kp).  These  enclose  spaces  be- 
tween them,  through  which  the  ends  of  the  hair-cells  project. 
The  network  thus  formed  is  called  the  lamina  reticularis,  and 
gives  a  very  peculiar  appearance  when  this  portion  of  the  organ 
is  viewed  from  above. 

Corresponding  to  the  pillars  are  rows  of  hair-cells  termed 
inner  and  outer — a  single  row  of  the  former  (Fig.  16^3,  a)  and 
four  rows  of  the  latter  (Fig,  163,  a",  a",  a").  The  shape  of 
the  cells  of  the  inner  row  is  cylindrical,  having  their  base  pro- 
longed into  a  fine  thread  expanding  into  a  foot-stalk,  whicli 
passes  into  the  raembrana  basllaris.  TLe  top  of  the  cell  whicli 
passes  tlirough  the  opening  in  the  lamina  reticularis  is  pro- 
vided with  line  cilia.  The  four  rows  of  cells  in  connection  with 
the  outer  pillar  are  of  the  same  shape  as  those  of  the  inner 
row,  but,  in  addition,  are  joined  at  their  lower  part  to  peculiar 
cells  shaped  like  a  flask,  large  and  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and 
tapering  to  a  long  and  narrow  neck.  The  tops  of  these  cells 
reach  to  the  lamina  reticularis,  but  do  not  pass  through  it 
(Fig.  103,  r,  r,  r,  and  li).  Immediately  adjoining  the  outerrows 
of  hair-cells  are  several  rows  of  cylindrical  ejiithelial  cells  (Hen- 
son's  prop-cells)  (Fig.  If53,  Hz),  which  pass  gradually  into  the 
short  cubical  epithelium  forming  the  zona  pectinata  (Fig.  163, 
Zp  to  Zp')  adjoining  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  ductus  cocliie- 
aris. 

The  course  of  the  nerve  has  already  been  followed  to  the 
ganglion  spimle.  From  this  point  a  number  of  tine  trunks 
pass  througli  a  canal  in  the  osseous  portion  of  the  lamina  spi- 
ralis to  the  lower  lip  of  the  crista,  which  they  leave  as  naked 
axis-cylinders  by  a  number  of  small  hole3,  called  the  habenula 
perforata  (Fig.  103,  Iln),  After  entering  the  ductus  coclilt> 
aris  tln*y  divide  into  two  chief  bundles,  one  distribut^'d  to  tlie 
inner  hair-cells,  and  the  other,  passing  betAveen  the  bases  of 
the  inner  pillars,  crosses  the  tunnel  and  then  again  passes  l>e- 
tween  the  outer  pillars,  and  terminates  finally  in  the  outer 
hair-cells.  Beyond  the  fact  that  they  apply  themselves  directly 
to  the  surface  of  the  hair-cells,  their  mode  of  ultimate  ending 
is  not  known. 

From  the  upper  edge  of  the  crista  spiralis,  lying  directly 
upon  it  and  covering  the  whole  of  the  organ  of  Corti,  is  the 
membi-ana  tectoria  (Corti's  membrane)  (Fig.  163,  J/?),  a  hooiO- 
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geueous  mass  in  vvhicli  indistinct  striatious  are  to  be  seen. 
This  is  of  tlie  nature  of  a  cuticular  formation,  and  probably 
acts  as  a  damper,  preventing  excessive  vibiutions  of  tlie  organ 
of  Corti. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

THE  NASAL  FOSS^  PHARYNX,  AND  TONSILS. 

Bt  D.  BRY80N  DELAVAN,  M.D., 

Member  of  the  American  Laryngologicai  Asaocitttion. 

The  testibulum  nasi  is  that  part  of  the  nasal  canal  which  , 
is  surrounded  by  the  anterior  cartilages  of  the  nose.  It  is  cov- 
ered by  a  continuation  of  the  exterior  skin,  which  gradually 
assumes  the  cliaracteristics  of  a  mucous  membrane  and  pos- 
sesses several  layers  of  pavement-epithelium,  the  uppermost 
of  which  is  composed  of  horny  cells.  This  epithelium  extends 
backward  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  inferior  turbinated 
bone  and  the  commencement  of  the  inferior  nasal  duct,  where 
it  becomes  ciliated.  The  integument  has  also  vascular  papillffi, 
with  botli  simple  and  compound  loops,  and  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  nose  long,  stiff  hairs  (vibrissie),  as  well  as  large  sebaceous 
follicles.  It  is  sparingly  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  The 
nerves  are  derived  from  the  trigeminus,  and  consist  of  fila- 
ments, which  probably  end  in  terminal  bulbs, 

T/ie  TespvTatory  regioiu — The  nasal  fossjB  proper,  with  the 
exception  of  a  limited  part  known  as  the  olfactory  region,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  respiratory  tract.  Each 
fossa  communicates  with  four  sinuses:  the  frontal,  the  sphe* 
noidal,  the  maxillary  or  antrum  Highmorianum,  and  the  pos- 
terior ethmoidal.  The  raucous  membrane  covering  the  respira- 
tory region  and  its  accessory  sinuses  is  called  the  Schneiderian 
or  pituitary  membrane.  It  is  devoid  of  papillffi,  and  is  covered 
with  a  cylindrical  ciliated  epithelium,  like  that  of  the  trachea, 
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tlie  ciliary  current  being  invariably  toward  the  clioanse  (poste- 
rior nares).  It  contains,  also,  goblet-celLs.  Under  the  epithe- 
lium is  a  true  membrana  mucosa,  which  forms  at  the  same 
time  a  periosteum  for  the  bones,  and  is  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  connective  tiiisue,  scantily  permeated,  if  at  all,  with 
elastic  tissue-elements.  The  mucous  membrane  may  be  divided 
into  two  varieties:  a  thinner  membrane,  covering  the  internal 
surface  of  the  turbinated  bones  and  tlie  accessory  sinuses,  and 
the  thicker  membrane  of  the  nasal  fossa?  proper. 
L  The  thinner  memhrane  contains  many  acinous  glands.  In 
■the  adjacent  cavities  they  are  less  abundant,  excepting  upon 
the  internal  wall  of  the  maxillary  sinus.  Here,  and  in  the 
sphenoidal  sinus,  the  glands  consist  of  several  cylindrical 
tubes  with  connecting  single  oblong  acini.  The  epithelium  of 
the  latter  is  pyriform,  while  in  the  tubes  it  is  cylindrical.  The 
mucous  membrane  itself  is  pale  in  color,  and  scantily  supplied 
with  blood-vessels.  Special  nerve-terminations  have  been  de- 
scribed in  these  sinuses.  These  are  probably  nothing  more 
than  terminations  of  fibres  from  the  great  sympathetic,  having 
at  their  extremities  ganglionic  cellules. 

The  thicker  membrane  covers  tlie  lower  part  of  the  nasal 
septum  and  the  inferior  and  middle  turbinated  bunes.  It  is 
lined  with  the  same  ciliated  epithelium,  and  in  the  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the  turbinated  bones  furma  only  a  delicate, 
slightly  corrugated  covering  for  the  subjacent  parts.  Poste- 
riorly, however,  its  surface  is  thrown  into  numerous  thick 
folds,  evidently  designed  to  increase  tlie  extent  of  surface  of 
the  mucous  membrane. 
b  The  membrana  mucosa  forms  a  fibrous  network,  which 
"passes  between  the  glands  and  vessels  and  connects  the  mu- 
cous membrane  with  tlie  periosteum.  Its  chai^acteristics  re- 
semble more  nearly  those  of  periosteum,  so  that  it  may  properly 
be  classed  as  a  part  of  the  latter.  The  glands  of  this  region 
vary  somewhat  from  the  acinous  type,  and  are  composed  of 
tortuous  tubules,  having  many  sinuses  and  oblong  offshoots. 
Tliey  are  lined  on  their  inner  surface  with  low  cylindrical  epi- 
thelium, and  sometimes  assume  a  circular,  sometimes  an  oval 
or  tubular  shape  in  the  microscopic  section.  The  thickness  of 
the  pituitary  mucous  membrane  is  due  not  only  to  its  mucous 
glands,  but  more  particularly  to  the  existence  in  it  of  true  erec- 
tile tissue,  as  well  as  venous  plexuses.    (See  p,  160).    These  are 
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most  abundant  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  inferior  tnr- 
binated  bones.  Some  of  these  vessels  are  prolonged  througliout  i 
the  continuity  of  the  bone  on  the  lateral  as  well  as  the  Tnediaa) 
side,  to  appear  with  greater  frequency  at  the  anterior  extrem- 
ity, without^  however,  regaining  tlie  mimher  or  size  which  thfj  I 
possessed  at  their  origin.  Where  they  are  less  numeroas  Ihftj 
remaining  space  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  large  mncoasJ 
glands. 

In  the  bony  framework  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone,  large,  ] 
bright  intersj^aces  are  seen  in  the  fine  trabecular  substance,! 
which  are  tilled  with  fibrous  tissue  containing  pale  lymphoidj 
cells.     In  this  fibrous  tissue  are  usuall}^  found  transverse  seo-j 
tions  of  delinate  vessels,  the  walls  of  which  are  apparently] 
composed  of  fibrous  tissue.     In  order  to  reach  the  outer  su^ 
face  these  vessels  either  perforate  tlie  bone  or  lie  in  recesses 
separated  from  the  soft  parts  only  by  the  periosteum.     In  the] 
middle  three-fifths  of  the  bone,  where  the  osseous  structure  I 
contains  tJie  largest  cavities,  we  find  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ves-j 
sels  large,  round,  and  polygonal,  glistening  cells,  analogous  toj 
marrow-cells.      A  recent  author  believes  most  of  the  above- 1 
mentioned  vessels  to  be  lynii>liatics.     The  arteries  of  the  into- 
rior  turbinated  bone  do  not  number  more  than  three  or  four, 
and  are  derived  from  the  posterior  nasal  artery. 

T/te  ol factor?/ region  is  situated  in  the  uppermost  portion! 
of  the  nasal  cavity.     Its  inferior  limit  in  man  has  not  yet  beetti 
accurately  determined.     According  to  the  generally  received 
views  of  Schultze  and  Eckerj  it  is  probably  limited  to  the  roof  1 
of  the  nasal  fossae,  the  superior  turbinated  bone,  and  the  cor- j 
responding  part  of  the  septum.    TIim  mucous  membrane  of  this 
region  is  of  a  dull,  yellowish  brown  color,  and  is  perceptibly! 
thicker  and  softer  than  that  of  the  respiratory  region.     Tliifti 
color  proceeds  from  fine  pigment-molerules,   which  are  em- 
bedded partly  in  the  bodies  of  the  cylindrical  epithelial  oelK I 
and  partly  in  the  cells  of  an  especial  gland-formation  found.! 
here.    Soon  after  death,  howevei^  it  becomes  unrecogmzable,r 
Under  the  microscope  the  olfactory  region  is  seen  to  lie  bound- 
ed by  a  tolerably  well-defined,  serrated  border,  although  isl- 
ands of  ciliated  epithelium,  such  as  is  found  in  the  respira-j 
tory  region,  are  frequently  found  scattered  about  in  different] 
parts  of  it.     The  differences  of  structure  in  the  olfactory  mu- 
cons  membrane  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  epithelium. 
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the  occurnmce  of  peculiarly  constructed  glands — Bowman's 
glands— and  upon  tho  relations  of  the  nerves. 
■       The  fundamental  layer  of  the  mucons  membrane  is  com- 
Bspoaed  of  a  finely  fibrillated  connective  tissue,  rich  in  cells,  the 
^Sirangement  of  which  is  determined  by  the  numerously  dis- 
tributed glands,  nerves,  and  vessels  which  it  contains.     As  in 
the  other  regions  of  the  nasal  cavity,  the  mucosa  seems  to  pass, 
without  a  well-defined  limit,  into  the  periosteum.     In  many 
places  aggregations  of  small  pigmented  nuclei  are  found,  some 
in  the  shape  of  long  strips  lying  near  the  nerve-branches,  some 

•  in  other  situations,  in  rounded  or  irregular  groups. 
The  olfactory  epilhelium  attains  a  considerable  thickness. 
It  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  very  elongated  cells,  which 
Schultze  has  proved  to  be  of  two  kinds,  epithelial  cells  and 
olfactory  cells. 
K       The  olfactory  cells  are  slender,  delicate  structures,  in  which 
may  be  distinguished  a  cell-body  and  two  prolongations  going 
in  opposite  directions — the  one  to  the  ]>eriphery,  the  other  cen- 
trally.    The  bodies  of  the  olfactory  cells  are  not  all  located  in 
tthe  same  plane  of  the  epithelial  stratum.     The  majority,  how- 
ever, occupy  its  deeper  portions.    The  cell-body  appears  sj)in- 
die-shaped  or  pyriform.     It  is  finely  granulated,  and  has  in  its 
central  and  widest  portion  a  spherical,    light-colored,   ill-de- 
—^  fined  nucleus.     The  peripheral  prolongation  is  generally  rod- 
Jehaped,  but  now  and  then  presents  slight  sinuosities.     It  is 
sharply  outlined  and  homoi^eneous,  and  its  free  extremity,  in 
^fiome  animals  (arapliibia  and  birds),  has  a  tuft  of  the  most  deli- 
neate hairs,  which  project  above  the  surface  of  the  epithelium. 
In  man  this  is  not  the  case.     The  opposite  prolongation  is  ex- 
tremely delicate  and   perishable,  and,  by  some   methods  of 
preparation,  resembles  the  finest  nerve-fibrils,  sometimes  cov- 
ered with  varicosities,  at  others  entirely  smooth.     It  runs  con- 
»tinuously  and  undivided  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  epithelial 
stratum,  where  it  appears  to  meet  the  final  radiations  of  the 
olfactory  nerve,  partly  intertwines  with  these  radiations,  and 
then  escapes  further  investigation. 

Tlje  inrliffirent  epifhdf'al  cells  appear  in  the  form  of  an 
■elongated  cylinder   with  a  very  fine,  granulated  cell-body  and 
an  ellipsoid  nucleus.     Near  the  latter  the  cell   suddenly  con- 
tracts into  a  slender,  veiy  pale,  centrally  directed  prolongation, 
the    inferior    end    of   which  becomes    somewhat   wider,   and 
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branches  into  a  number  of  delicate  filam(?nts,  by  means  of 
which  the  cell  is  attached  to  the  fundamental  layer  of  connec- 
tive tissue.  These  widened  extremities  of  the  cells  often  con- 
tain a  brownish,  partly  nuclear,  partly  diffused  pigment. 
Viewed  upon  the  plane  surfaccj  the  number  of  olfactory  cells 
is  apparently  larger  than  that  of  the  cylindrical  cells.  Each 
one  of  the  latter,  however,  is  generally  surrounded  by  six  of 
the  olfactory  cells,  which  completely  fill  the  intermediary 
spaces  between  the  cylindrical  bodies.  Both  varieties  of  cells  ■ 
are  so  accurately  adjusted  to  each  other  that,  especially  in  the 
wider  portion  of  the  epithelial  cells,  fine  longitudinal  furrows 
may  be  seen,  into  which  the  peripheral  continuations  of  the 
olfactory  cells  liave  been  received. 

The  surface  of  the  epithelium  is  covered  by  a  delicate  mem- 
brane, discovered  by  Von  Brunn,  and  called  by  him  the  mem- 
brana  limitans  olfactoria.  He  has  compared  it  to  tlie  raembraim 
limitans  externa  of  the  retina,  and  describes  its  free  surface  as 
being  plane  and  even,  while  its  lower  surface  covers  completely 
the  rounded  terminations  of  the  epithelial  cells.  The  peripli- 
eral  prolongations  of  the  olfactory  cells  pass  tlirough  tliis 
membrane,  and  terminate  with  bare  extremities  at  the  level  of 
its  free  plane. 

The  olfactory  nervesi, — The  branches  from   the  olfactory 
ganglia  which  emerge  through  the  apertures  of  the  lamioacn- 
brosa  are  composed  entirely  of  non-medullated.  filaments,  whicb 
resemble  embryonic  nerve-fibres.    They  next  anastomose  in  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and   form  a  dense 
plexiform  meshwork,  which  sends  tine  brandies  toward  tlie 
surface.     In  these  branches  the  axis-cylinders  are  broken  up 
into  numerous,  very  fine,  varicose  fibrils,  wliich  ascend  to  the 
limit  of  the  epithelial  layer,  where  they  are  lost.     Most  au- 
thors agree  with  Schultze  that  there  is  a  distinct  connection 
between  the  nerve-fibrils  aiid  the  olfactory  cells.     Exuer  b**- 
lieves  that  the  nerve-fibrils  connect  with  the  epithelial  cells 
also.     He  argues,  moreover,  that  intermediary  forms,  betwet^u 
the  two  varieties  of  epithelium,  are  found,  which  would  prove 
that  they  are  not  diiTerent  structures,  but  one  and  the  same. 
Neither  of  these  views  has  yet  been  established. 

Bownian^ s  glands^  peculiar  to  the  olfactory  mucous  meni' 
brane,  are  found  in  it  in  large  numbers.     They  occupy  altuo; 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  their  bodies 
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ing  located  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  connective  tissue.  In 
man  their  shape  varies  somewhat  from  that  of  simple  tubules, 
as  several  glandular  tubes  ordinarily  unite  in  a  common  excre- 
tory ductj  so  that,  in  some  cases,  the  gland  almost  appears 
racemose.  The  glandular  cells  are  partly  round,  partly  irreg- 
ular in  shape,  and  liavo  many  pale  nuclei,  together  with  a 
brownish-colored  pigment. 


TIIE   PnARYNX. 


■  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  is,  in  general,  simi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  mouth.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  stratified 
pavement-epitht^lium,  a  rather  loosely  woven  suhmucosa,  which 
contains  aggregations  of  mucous  glandules,  and  a  tunica  pro- 
pria composed  of  fibrillary  connective  tissue  and  furnished 
with  papilhe.     The  papil]«eun^  smaller  than  those  found  luwt^r 

■  down  in  the  oesophagus.  The  mucous  glandules  are  most 
abundant  in  the  superior  part  of  the  pharynx.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  vault  oC  the  pharynx,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 

p  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  cavity,  to  some  extent  assumes 

I  the  characteristics  of  the  latter.  In  this  region  the  connective 
tissue  is  more  or  less  tliickly  interspersed  with  lymphoid  cells. 
It  is  provided,  moreover,  with  ciliated  cylindrical  epithelium. 
In  adults  this  epithelium  extends  some  distance  backward  until 
it  passes  into  the  stratified  pavement  variety.  In  cliildren, 
however,  ciliated  epithelium  lines  the  whole  naso-pharynx. 
In  the  upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the  pharynx  are  found  cer- 
tain aggregations  of  adenoid  tissue,  most  abundantly  in  the 

■  vault  of  the  pharynx,  extending  from  one  Eustachian  tube  to 
the  other.  This  tissue  is  generally  quite  dilTuse,  but  is  identi- 
cal in  its  strurture  with  the  lingual  follicular  glands  and  with 
the  tonsils,  and  from  this  resemblance  it  has  derived  the  name 
*' pharyngeal  tonsil." 


TTTR  TONSILS. 


The  tonsil  consists  essentially  of  a  reduplication,  more  or 
less  extensive,  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane,  containing  in  its 
folds  an  abundance  of  the  so-called  adenoid  tissue. 
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Its  gross  structure  varies  in  diflFerent  animals.  In  some  the 
organ  is  entirely  absent.  Its  simplest  form  is  fonnd  in  therab- 
lut,  where  it  resembles  a  large  lingual  foUinular  gland.  In  man 
its  usual  shape  is  ovoid.  Its  aviM-age  vertiral  diameter  is  20 
Imm.,  and  its  transverse  diameter  13  ram.  Its  surface  is  per- 
fomted  by  a  vaiying  number  of  slit-like  and  circular  dej)re3- 
sions,  the  common  orifices  of  the  system  of  cavities  which  it 
contains.  If  the  tonsil  of  the  rabbit  be  considered  a  single 
follicular  gland,  we  have  in  man  a  multiplication  of  this  to  the 
number  of  from  eight  to  eighteen,  the  inten'al  between  each 
gland  forming  a  '*  lacuna  tonsillaris,''  crypt,  or  one  of  the  sys- 
tem tif  cavities  mentioned  above.  There  are  also  in  the  interior 
of  the  tonsil  single  larger  cavities,  each  of  which  includes  sev- 
eral follicular  folds  and  procures  their  common  discharge  at 
the  periphery.  The  crypts  generally  are  filled,  more  or  less, 
with  a  j^ellowish  substance  composed  of  fat-molecules,  detached 
pavement-epithelium,  lymph-corpuscles,  small  molecular  gran- 
ules, and  cholesteriu-crystals,  which  probably  proceed  from 
retained  and  decomposed  epithelial  matter,  and  perhaps  now 
and  then  from  the  bursting  of  follicles  whose  cells  have  in- 
creased by  proliferation  and  have  undergone  retrograde  meta- 
morphosis and  fatty  degeneration.  In  its  minute  anatomy  the 
tonsil  id  for  the  most  part  like  other  so-called  adenoid  glands. 
In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  oral  cavity,  it  is  invested  with 
a  thick  covering;  of  pa^'ement-epitheiium,  which  rests  upon  a 
delicate  endothelioid  baseniL'ut-membrane.  Following  this  is  a 
tolerably  compact  mucosa,  formed  of  interlacing  bands  of 
fibrous  connective  tissue  and  containing  many  connective-tis- 
sue corpuscles.  In  the  normal  adult  tonsil  this  structure  is  so 
delicate  that  sometimes  it  is  hardly  recognizable.  From  it 
bands  of  connective  tissue  extend  centrally  into  the  larger  ton- 
sillary  folds,  and  the  whole  forms  essentially  both  an  enclosure 
and  a  framework  for  the  adenoid  tissue  or  proper  substance  of 
the  gland,  as  Avell  as  a  nidus  for  its  vessels.  The  minute  struc- 
ture of  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  tonsil  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  other  follicular  glands  (those  of  the  intestine,  ere),  de- 
scribed elsewhere.  Occasionally  in  the  tonsil  the  adenoid  lis- 
puo  extends  so  near  the  periphery  as  to  penetrate  the  mucosa 
and  encroach  upon  the  epithelial  layers.  This  is  espeeinlly 
the  case  in  the  walls  of  the  crypts,  where  the  epithelium  com- 
monly exists  in  a  modified  form,  or  is  altogether  wanting.    The 
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tonsil  is  supplied  abundantly  with  racemose  mucous  glands, 
which  are  most  numerous  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hilus. 
Here,  also,  may  be  fuuud  small  bundles  of  muscular  libi-es 
apparently  independent. 
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CHAPTER  XXni. 

THE  MOUTH  AND  TONGUE. 

Br  D.  BRYSON  DELAVAN,  M.D., 
Member  of  the  American  L&rj'Dgologicol  Association. 


"With  the  exception  of  a  few  remarkable  modifications,  tlie 
Btmcture  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  buccal  cavity  is  tlie 
same  throughout. 
■  The  tunica  propTia  consists  of  fibrillated  connective  tissue, 
made  up  of  tolerably  minute  bundles  of  intertwining  filaments. 
Between  these  appear  many  delicate,  elastic  fibres.  Toward 
the  epithelium  this  structure  becomes  less  distinct,  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly delicate,  filamentous  network  is  developed.  The  con- 
nective-tissue celts  with  their  nuclei,  on  the  other  hand,  become 
more  marked.  The  surface  of  the  tunica  propria  contains 
many  slender  papilla^,  which  penetrate  more  or  less  deeply 
into  the  epithelial  covering.  They  have,  also,  the  above-men- 
tioned filamentous  structure^  but  contain  few  cellular  elements. 
H  The  transition  of  the  tunica  propria  into  snhmucous  cannec- 
^^Uj>e  tissue  is,  in  general,  hardly  perceptible.  Tlie  latter,  how- 
ever, contains  fewer  elastic  filaments  and  broader  bundles  of 
connective  tissue.  Tlie  epithelium  lining  the  buccal  cavity  is, 
throughout,  stratified  pavement.  Tlie  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  varies  in  different  regions  as  to  the  thickness  of  its 
different  strata,  the  height  of  its  papilhe,  and  the  condition  of 
the  submucous  tissue.  It  is  thickest  and  firmest  in  the  gums 
and  near  the  palate — particularly  in  the  posterior  section  of  the 
hard  palate — and  thinnest  in  its  reduplications,  e,g.^  the  froe- 
num  linguae,  glosso-epiglottic  fold,  and  the  pillars  of  the  fau- 
_^cea.  Its  firmness  in  the  above  places  is  due  to  the  density  of 
f  the  submncosa,  which  forms,  with  the  underlying  periosteum, 
one  comjmct  mass  of  connective  tissue. 
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Elsewhere  the  mucosa  is  looser,  so  that  the  macoas  mem- 
brane is  readily  thrown  into  folds.  It  is  thickest  wherever  it 
has  intervening  hiyers  of  glands.  In  some  places,  especially 
in  the  Ups  and  soft  palate^  the  submucosa  is  crossed  by  bun- 
dles of  striped  muscular  fibres,  which  are  connected  partly 
with  the  submucosa,  and  partly  with  the  tunica  propria.  The 
papllliB  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  most  develop>ed  at  the 
margin  of  the  lip  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  as  well  as  on  the 
gums,  attaining  here  a  height  of  0.5  mm.,  and  often  termina- 
ting in  a  double  point.  In  the  reduj)lication3  of  the  mucous 
membrane  (the  fncnura  lingua;,  etc.),  and  partly  in  the  region 
of  the  hard  palate,  the  papilte  are  very  small,  sometimes  rudi- 
mentary. The  thickness  of  the  epithelial  layer  is  proportion- 
ate to  the  height  of  the  papilte.  Beginning  at  the  vermilion 
border  of  the  lips,  and  going  backward,  the  epithelial  cov- 
ering becomes  progressively  thicker,  and  is  thickest  at  the 
posterior  margin  of  tlie  lip,  decreasing  rapidly  on  the  pos- 
terior surface.  Upon  the  cheeks  and  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  hard  palate  the  epithelium  is  of  medium  thickness; 
it  is  thinnest  on  the  iioor  of  the  mouth  and  on  the  above- 
mentioned  reduplications.  There  are,  however,  deviations  in 
these  proportions,  especially  in  the  hard  palate,  where  tlie 
papillte  are  in  some  cases  absent.  Moreover,  the  tunica  pro- 
pria sometimes  assumes  an  almost  tendinous  character.  Cer- 
tain important  aggregations  of  glands,  the  so-called  mticou4 
glandules^  are  found  lodged  in  the  submucous  connective  tis- 
sue of  the  mouth.  These  are  the  labial,  buccal,  palatal  and 
molar  glandules.  They  are  found  as  white,  sharply  defini4 
knobs,  visible  to  the  naked  eye  upon  the  j^osterior  sarface  of 
the  lips,  as  well  as  upon  the  cheeks,  palate,  and  bottom  of  the 
buccal  cavity.  In  some  cases  they  are  aggregated  into  a  few 
large  clusters,  while  in  others  they  are  more  scattered  and 
smaller.  The  orifices  of  their  ducts  are  best  seen  in  the  lining 
membrane  by  everting  the  lips  or  cheek.  They  belong  to  th< 
acinous  type,  and  liave  a  short  duct,  generally  somewhal 
curved,  relatively  wide,  but  somewhat  contracted  at  the  ori 
fice.  The  greatest  width  of  the  tubes  is  at  their  place  of 
mentation.  On  thn  brandies  themselves  are  smaller  ramiiica- 
tions,  which  either  terminate  directly  with  globular  or  ellipsoid 
alveoli,  or  previously  divide  into  one  or  more  twigs.  It  often 
happens  that  a  small  group  of  acini,  with  a  narrow  common 
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duct,  situated  near  u  larger  duct,  discbarge  into  the  latter  near 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  api>euring  like  a  small 
accessory  glandule.  The  walls  of  the  glandules  consist  of  a 
structureless  basement-membrane,  upon  the  interior  surface  of 
which  are  superimposed  cylindrical,  clear,  almost  Iiomogene- 
ous-Iooking  cells,  with  ubhnig  nuclei. 

As  for  the  connection  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  with 
the  underlying  structures,  different  conditions  obtain  in  differ- 
ent regions.  Its  connection  with  the  hard  palate  and  gums 
has  been  described  above.  Where  it  is  superimposed  upon  a 
sharply  delined  muscle,  €,g,^  over  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and 
over  the  sublingual  gland,  it  passes  into  tlie  connective- tissue 
sheath  of  the  part. 

The  blood' ceasels  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  arranged  in 
two  systems  of  superficially  extended  networks.  The  deeper 
one,  located  in  the  submucosa,  is  conij>osed  of  the  mutually 
anastomosing  branches  of  the  afferent  and  efferent  vessels. 
From  this  network  many  smaller  vessels  penetrattj  into  the 
tunica  propria,  which,  by  division  into  still  smaller  brandies, 
and  by  frequent  anastomoses  with  one  another,  form  tlie  more 
superficial  and  finer-meshed  vascular  net.  In  both  nets  the 
venous  and  arterial  branches  run  tolerably  parallel.  From  the 
supei-ficial  network  very  tine  i>ranclie3  enter  the  papilUe»  where, 
according  to  their  size,  they  form  either  capillary  nets  or  sim- 
ple loops. 

The  lymp?iatlcs  form  wide  networks  in  the  submucosa, 
and  narrow  nets  in  the  tunica  propria.  Single  small  vessels 
cross  those  of  the  vascular  nets.  That  lymphatics  pene- 
trate the  papilla?  is  doubtful.  The  nertes  of  the  buccal  mu- 
cous membrane  form  in  the  subnnicosa  more  or  less  dense 
plexuses,  in  which  many  sepai*ations  of  the  single  nerve-tibrila 
may  be  noticed.  Thence  numerous  filanu^nts,  partly  isolated, 
partly  arranged  in  small  bundles,  and  always  medullated, 
rau[iify,  and  radiate  in  wider  ramifications  toward  the  super- 
ficial layers  of  the  mucous  mt^-mbrane.  A  certain  number 
of  nerve-fibrils  approach  the  papilla?,  to  implant  themselves 
[either  at  their  bases  or  at  the  centre  of  their  apices,  some- 
times even  at  their  extremities,  in  tlie  terminal  bulbs  of 
Krause.  Such  fibrils  are  most  abundant  in  the  lips  and  in  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  velum  palati,  and  in  smaller  quantity  in 
the  cheek  and  bottom  of  the  mouth.     Nerve-fibrils  may  some- 
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times  be  seen  also  with  doable  contours,  which  wind,  during 
their  coarse,  into  a  coil  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 


THE   TONGUE. 


Although  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  is,  in  the 
general  details  of  its  construction,  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  buccal  cavity,  it  nevertheless  presents  some  striking  pecu- 
liarities, mainly  due  to  the  configuration  of  its  upper  surface. 
This  is  covered  by  many  closely  aggregated  prominences  of 
the  mucous  membrane — the  lingual  papillw — which  give  it  a 
roughened,  fungoid  appearance.  Upon  the  under  siu'face  of 
the  tongue  the  papillie  are  absent,  but  the  mucous  membrane 
here  contains  a  large  number  of  follicular  glands.  The  lateral 
edges  of  the  tongue  are  here  and  there  covered  with  lingual  pa- 
pillte,  which  are  often  arranged  in  rows,  and  toward  the  base 
of  the  tongue  are  replaced  by  the  so-called  fimbri<B  linguw. 
Besides  simple  papilhe,  analogous  to  those  of  the  skin,  the  lin- 
gual mucosa  is  studded  with  three  distinct  varieties  of  com- 
pound papill;e— the  filiform,  the  fungiform,  and  the  circam- 
vallate.  These  are  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  papillae  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  not  only  by  their  large  size  and  their 
peculiar  shapes,  but  also  by  their  complicated  structure,  by  the 
arrangement  of  their  secondary  papillic,  and  the  conditions  of 
their  epithelial  coverings.  Between  these  three  forms  are 
several  intermediary  ones.  The  fil (form  pap fll<E  are  found  all 
over  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  anterior  to  the  line  of  the  cir 
camvallate  papillae.  Not  only  in  different  individuals,  bat 
also  in  the  same  tongue,  there  are  marked  variations  in  their 
form.  At  the  tip  and  lateral  edges  of  the  tongue  they  are 
always  smaller,  and  their  filaments  are  wanting  or  merely  ru- 
dimentary. Toward  the  centre  of  the  tongue  they  gradually 
become  larger  and  more  abundant,  and  attain  their  liighei 
development  in  the  angle  made  by  the  circumvallaie  papillae. 

Their  shape  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  which  has  at  ii 
free  extremity  a  central  hollow  or  depression,  around  which  is 
arranged,  in  a  circular  manner,  a  collection  of  threud-like  pro- 
jections, or  secondary  papillae.     Like  the  rest  of  the  muconi 
membrane  of  the  tongue,  they  are  covered  with  stratifit^  pavi 
ment-epithelium.    In  the  secondary  papilla*  of  the  larger  fill 
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form  papilla}  the  epithelinm  is  of  the  horny  variety,  and  its 
arrangement  is  imbricated,  the  lower  margin  of  each  sc^le  over- 
lapping the  upper  border  of  the  scale  next  below  it.  In  the 
axes  of  the  filiform  papilLx  large-sized  arterial  and  venous 
capillaries  extend.  Each  secondary  papilla  contains  a  vascu- 
lar loop.  The  papilla)  of  smallest  size  contain  a  fine  network 
of  vess(4s,  and  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue  simple  capil- 
lary loops.  Neither  the  filiform  papilhe  nor  their  secondary 
papillae  contain  nerve-fibrils.  The  latter  are  found,  however, 
at  the  base  of  tlie  papillae,  where  they  end  in  rounded  terniiual 
bulbs. 

TliQ /ungifarm  papillm  are  larger  than  the  filiform,  and 
their  epithelial  covering  is  much  thinner.  They  appear  as 
rounded  prominences,  somewhat  constricted  at  the  base,  and 
covered  upon  the  sides  and  top  with  many  cone-shaped  second- 
ary papilL'c.  The  free  surface  of  some  fungiform  papilla;  is 
smooth,  the  secondary  papilhe  being  farther  apart.  These  are 
found  most  commonly  at  the  lateral  edges  of  the  tongue,  and 
are  the  so-called  lenticular  papilhn.  The  distribution  of  the 
fungiform  papilhe  is  i-ather  irregular,  and  it  varies  in  different 
individuals.  At  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  generally  at  its 
lateral  portions,  between  the  filiform  papillae,  they  are  some- 
times scarce  and  sometimes  quite  abundant.  Toward  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  they  are  smaller^  while  they  are  larger  in  the 
r^ion  of  the  circumvallate  papilla*.  They  are  covered  with 
several  layers  of  pavement-epithelium,  the  deeper  strata  of 
which  are  formed  by  smaller  polygonal  prickle-cells,  lu  this 
epithelial  covering,  upon  the  surface  of  the  fungiform  papilla?, 
are  constantly  found  peculiar  bodies,  called  the  **  taste-goblets.'' 

The  taste-goblds  vary  in  size  and  shape  in  different  ani- 
mals, and  also  in  the  same  animal,  according  to  the  locality 
in  which  they  are  found.  They  usually  resemble  a  short- 
necked  flask,  their  longest  diameter  being  the  longitudinal. 
The  lower  part  of  the  taste-goblet  rests  upon  the  submucosa  ; 
the  body,  and  more  especially  the  part  which  corresponds  to 
the  neck  of  the  flask,  is  surrounded  by  ejiithelial  cells.  Every 
taste-goblet  has  at  the  surface  of  the  epithelium  an  opening 
called  VLporics^  which  word  is  frequently  used  not  only  to  des- 
ignate the  exterior  opening,  but  also  for  the  entire  short  canal 
in  the  epithelial  layer.  The  diameter  of  the  porus  is  from 
.0004  to  .0198  mm.     It  is  surrounded  by  two  and  sometimes  by 
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three  similarly  formed  cells.  Sornetimes  the  poms  is  forme! 
by  a  single  perforatyd  cell.  Tlie  short  canal  in  the  epithelial 
cells  is  surrounded  in  like  manner.  In  each  taste-goblet  two 
varieties  of  cells  may  be  distinguished — the  exLerior  or  super- 
ficial cells,  called  roof-  or  snj>porting-cell3,  and  the  interior,  or 
central  cells,  called  taste-  or  rod-cells.  The  roof-cells,  wbicli 
may  bo  considered  as  modified  epithelial  cells,  surround  the 
taste  goblets  as  petals  envelop  a  bud.  Their  arrangement  with 
relation  to  one  another  is  imbricated.  The  cells  themselvea 
are  long,  narrow,  spindle-shaped,  and  curved,  and  each  one 
has  a  well-marked  nucleus.  The  peripheral  end  of  the  cell  ia 
pointed,  wliile  the  central  extremity  is  sometimes  ramified. 
The  taste-  or  rod-cells  are  long,  slender,  and  highly  refractive. 
A  nucleus  of  unusual  size  almost  entirely  fills  their  bodies,  while 
their  extremities  pass  into  two  distinct  prolongations — the  pe- 
ripheral or  superior,  and  the  central  orinferior.  The  periphpnil 
prolongation  is  moderately  broad,  and  hag  a  short,  delicate 
extremity,  which  resembles  a  small  rod  or  hair.  Hence  the 
name  rod-cell.  These  rods  are  located  inside  the  short  canal, 
and  i-arely  project  above  th«  porus.  Tlie  inferior  prolongation 
is  divided  into  several  rootlets.  The  connection  of  nerve-fila- 
ments with  the  taste-goblets  has  never  yet  been  conclusively 
demonstrated,  although  all  authorities  agree  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  such  connection.  Many  aggregations  of  ganglionic 
ct*lls,  of  greater  or  less  size,  are  found  in  the  course  of  the 
nerve-bundles,  near  the  circumvallate  as  well  as  near  the  fili- 
form papillfe.  In  the  fungiform  papillse  the  nerves  enter  the 
axis  of  the  papillae  as  small  trunks,  composed  of  fibi'es  with 
double  contours.  These  divide  into  single  nerve-tilament5, 
some  of  which  terminate  in  bulbs,  which  are  located  in  the  lat- 
eral surfaces  of  the  fungiform  papillfc,  under  the  secondary  J 
pnpilla\  The  fibrils  which  run  into  the  axis  pass  into  pale  ter-  ■ 
'niinal  filamtMits,  and  disappear  in  a  brush-like  extremity  in  a 
granxilar  mass  composed  of  neurilemma— its  nuclei,  and  nu- 
merous circular  granules — the  gustatory  grannies.  These  last 
consist  of  a  globular  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a  very  small 
amount  of  cell-protoplasm.  The  resemblance  of  the  above  to, 
the  interior  roof-cells  of  the  acoustic  terminal  apparatus,  an* 
to  the  rods  and  rones  of  the  retina,  is  striking. 

The  conical  or  secondary  papillae  are  of  the  same  genei 
construction  as  the  fungiform  throughout;  but  they  preseni 
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tli*^  following  differences  of  appearance :  their  epithelial  cover- 
ing is  thicker,  and  stratified  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
filiform  pajnlhe,  the  taste-goblets  are  absent  upon  their  sur- 
face, and  the  nei-ve-fibres,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  termi- 
nate in  bulbs. 

The  circumvallate papill<E^  about  nine  in  number,  are  situ-* 
ttted  at  the  back  part  of  the  tongue.  They  form  an  irregular 
row  on  t:Uich  side  and  incline  slightly  from  before  backward 
toward  the  median  line.  At  their  point  of  junction  is  the/oror 
TTien  ccccum  of  Morgagni.  Each  circumvalhite  papilla  consists 
of  a  broad,  flat  elevation  of  the  mucous  nunnbruue,  which  is 
Burronnded  with  a  fossa.  Its  surface  is  covered  witli  small 
secondary  papillae,  and  the  epithelium  is  like  that  of  the 
fungiform  ])apilla?.  Taste-goblets  are  found  abundantly  upon 
the  lateral  edges  and  toward  the  centre  of  the  papillfe.  The 
blood-vessels  aro  arranged  as  in  the  fungiform  papilla*,  and 
each  secondary  papilla  contains  a  vascular  loop.  Thi3  nerves 
are  derived  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal.  They  consist  of  single 
pale  nerve-fibres,  which  form  a  net^vork  in  the  centre  of  the 
papillae  and  ascend  toward  its  peripheral  surface. 

The  pa jyilliB /olialce^  or  fimbrije  linguflB,  consist  of  several 
folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  lateral  edges  of  the 
tongue.  Between  them  are  scattered  a  few  fungiform  papil- 
IsB,  and  they  contain  a  considerable  number  of  taste-goblets. 
Many  excretory  ducts  of  acinous  glands  empty  at  the  bases  of 
I  these  folds. 

r  The  sublingual  mucous  membrane  includes  that  of  the  floor 
of  the  mouth.  Botli  are  of  the  same  structure,  and  pass  into 
each  other  by  means  of  a  reduplication,  the  fra?num  linguro. 

The  secreting  glands  of  the  root  of  the  tongue  are  of  two 
varieties — serous  and  mucous.  The  mucous  glands  are  like 
those  elswhere  in  the  buccal  cavity.  Their  ducts  are  some- 
times lined  with  ciliated  epitlielium.  The  glands  themselves 
are  not  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  taste-goblets.  The 
serous  glands,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  found  most  abundantly 
in  those  parts  of  the  tongue  which  are  most  richly  supplied 
with  taste-goblets.  Their  ducts  open  into  the  grooves  which 
are  lined  by  tlie  taste-goblets. 

The  follicular  glands,  wliich  form  the  collections  of  adenoid 
tissue  found  at  the  base  and  at  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  are  not 
true  glands,  but  rather  elevations  of  the  mucous  membrane 
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caused  by  circumscribed  collections  of  adenoid  tissue  found  in 
the  tunica  propria.  They  resemble  glands,  in  that  they  gener- 
ally possess  a  cavity  of  variable  size  which  terminates  at  the 
surface  of  the  follicle.  Tlie  mass  of  adenoid  tissue  which  com- 
poses the  follicle  is  surrounded  by  fibres  of  connective  tissue, 
which  are  sometimes  so  compactly  woven  as  to  form  almost  a 
capsule  around  it.  Sometimes  this  capsule  is  wanting,  but  a 
gradual  transition  of  the  two  neighboring  forms  of  tissue  is 
never  seen.  Above,  the  adenoid  tissue  extends  as  far  as  the 
epithelium,  so  that  the  papilla  of  the  mucous  membrane  either 
disappear  altogether  or  are  only  to  be  found  occasionally,  and 
then  of  small  size.  This  adenoid  tissue  is  in  all  ita  essentials 
similar  to  that  found  iu  the  tonsils,  the  vault  of  the  pharynx, 
and  at  scattered  points  in  the  adjacent  tissues. 

The  so-called  mucous  corpuscles  of  the  saliva  are  probablv 
lymph  corpuscles  which  have  escaped  from  the  adenoid  tissue 
just  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  ALDklENTARY  CANAL. 

Bt  EDMUND  0.  WEXDT,  BID., 
Cantor  of  tbe  St.  Lake's  and  St  Froncii'  HospiboU,  etc,  New  York  Ci^. 

The  human  alimentary  canal  is  a  tube  of  great  length,  es- 
tending  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus.  There  are  considerable 
variations  uf  its  calibre  iu  the  different  regions  of  the  body 
through  which  it  passes.  Tlie  two  external  openings  of  the 
digestive  tract  are  continuous  with  the  cutaneous  surface  of 
the  body.  Throughout  its  entire  extent  we  find  several  saper* 
imposed  layers  or  membranes,  which  are  from  within  outward: 
1,  a  mucous  membrane  with  its  submucosa  ;  2,  the  muscular 
coat ;  and  3,  a  fibrous  layer.  In  addition  to  these  fundamental 
strata,  we  encounter  certain  special  structures,  which  charac- 
terize the  various  parts  of  the  canal.  The  buccal  cavity  and 
pharj'nx  are  elsewhere  described  ;  we  begin,  therefore,  Trith  a 
consideration  of 

THE    (ESOPHAGUS. 

The  walls  of  this  section  of  the  tract  are  directly  continuoua 
with  those  of  the  jjharj'ux,  and  liave  an  average  thickness  of 
from  tliree  to  four  millinjetres.  In  the  CBsophagns,  iu  addition 
to  the  four  pharyngeal  coats,  a  new  layer  appears  between  tbe 
epithelial  sti*atum  and  the  submucous  tissue.  This  newstx^ic- 
ture  has  received  the  name  of  muscularis  mucosae.  Hence,  the 
different  layers  of  the  oesophagus  are  from  within  outward : 

1.  The  mucous  membrane. 

2.  Tlie  museularis  mucosffi 

3.  A  submucous  layer. 

4.  The  muscular  coat. 
6.  A  fibrous  envelope. 
The  mucous  mt-nibrane  presents  comparatively  long,  coni* 
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cal  papilla}  of  more  or  less  dense  connective  tisane,  containing 
looped  blood-vessels,  and  lined  tliroughout  by  stratified  pave- 
ment-epithelium. These  papillje  attain  a  marked  degree  of 
development  in  the  adult  only.  lu  infancy  their  future  pres- 
ence is  indicated  by  a  wavy 
outline  at  the  internal  attached 
border  of  the  epithelial  stratum. 
This  latter  portion  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  contributes 0.22 
— 0.26  mm.  toward  tlie  entire 
CBSophageal  thicknesa  of  about 
4.0  millimetres. 

The  Tniiscularis  mtvcosw con- 
sists chiefly  of  longitudinal,  uu- 
striped  muscle-cells.  They  are 
disposed  in  bundles  of  diflt^r- 
ent  sizes,  separated  by  varying 
amounts  of  connective  tissue. 
Toward  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  a'sophagus  tliese  bundles 
approach  each  other,  displacing 
the  interposed  tissue,  and  form- 
ing finally  one  continuous  mus- 
cular layer.  The  thickness  of  tliis  layer  varies  between  0.2 
and  0.3  mm. 

The  submucous  layer  \s  made  up  of  fasciculated  connective 
tissue  and  elastic  fibres.  It  contains  groups  of  fat-cells,  and 
lodges  the  mucous  glands.  The  latter  closely  resemble  the 
glands  found  in  the  mouth.  They  consist  of  ]>ymmidal  or  poly- 
gonal secreting-cellswith  conspicuous  rounded  nuclei,  and  ducts 
lined  by  cylindrical  cpithelia.  The  lower  portion  of  the  oesoph- 
ngus  contains  smaller  and  more  superficial  acinous  glands. 
In  this  region  they  are  also  found  in  greater  abundance,  and 
around  the  cardiac  orifice  they  foi'm  almost  a  complete  ring. 

The  musculur  coat  has  an  inner  circular  and  an  outer  longi- 
tudinal layer.  In  man  it  is  formed  of  both  varieties  of  muscle- 
cells,  the  striped  and  unstriped.  Tlie  upper  portion  is  composed 
of  striped  muscle  only^  whereas  the  lower  half  consists  exclu- 
sively of  the  unstriped  variety.  Below  the  upjxrr  one-eighth  of 
the  cesophagus  smooth  muscle-cells  first  begin  to  be  blended 
with  the  other  variety ;  they  rapidly  increase  as  we  proceed 


Fto.  14>1.— Tnuwvcrw  aectinn  thrmiffi  Uw 
looriT  part  of  tbe  oaoplMinu  v(  Lbo  uevr'y-tMini 
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larii  moOMD ;  <',  mbmucACB  tU«ap:  «,  lajvr  o( 
(■irciilnr  moacular  tlhrcfi :  /,  lonirltadinol  muwu* 
Ur  Inyur ;  ir.  Qiu*rnal  flbroiu  U;«t  ;  A,  K,  two  of 
tlie  ^mngllA  of  Auerbacti,    Kioln. 
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downward,  until  at  about  tlie  middle  of  its  course  the  striped 
fibres  entirely  disappear,  being  replaced  by  continuous  layers 
of  unstriped  muscle-cells. 

Ihejibrous  envelope  consists  of  connective  tissue  and  elastic 
fibres,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  thin,  penpUeral,  sheatli-like 
membrane. 

Blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  are  found  in  less  abundance 
in  the  oesophagus  tlian  in  the  mouth  and  pharynx.  The  for- 
mer are  arranged  in  the  shape  of  capillary  networks  in  the 
mucosa.  Tiie  papillary  loops,  already  mentioned,  take  their 
origin  from  these  reticula.  The  larger  branches  are  found  in 
the  submucosa.  The  lymphatics  occur  as  plexuses;  one  is 
situated  superliciaily  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  commnni- 
cates  by  capillary  vessels,  with  a  second  larger  one,  placed  in  the 
submucosa.     The  glands  are  said  to  have  special  lymphatics. 

JVerves, — An  elaborate  account  of  the  mode  of  distribution  of 
nerves  in  the  osophagus  is  given  in  Ranvier's  "  Leyons  d'ana- 
tomie  gonerale,"  1880,  p.  366  et  seq.  The  following  brief  sum- 
mary gives  the  main  j>oints :  Nor^'ous  filaments  proceeding  from 
the  pneumogastrics  find  their  way  to  the  stri]x,Hl  muscles,  where 
they  terminate  in  the  well-known  eminences  ordinarily  found  in 
that  tissue.  These  terminal  bodies  are  seen  to  be  very  numer- 
ous, a  fact  which  corres])ond3  to  the  importance  and  complex- 
ity of  nervous  action  concerned  in  the  process  of  deglutition. 
The  terminal  distribution  in  the  nustriped  muscle  presents  no 
striking  peculiarity.  Between  the  two  layers  of  the  muscle- 
coat  we  find  an  arrangement  analogous  to  Auerbach's  gangli- 
onic plexus,  but  theganf2:lia  and  their  nerve-cells  are  larger  and 
appear  to  be  moi-e  numerous  than  in  the  intestine.  The  nerve- 
fibres  proceeding  from  the  vagus  are  medullated ;  those  from 
the  ganglionic  plexus  belong  of  course  to  the  non-medullated 
variety. 


TffB    STOMACH. 


The  serous  covering  of  this  organ  has  the  same  general 
structure  as  all  visceral  peritoueum,  being  composed  of  a  con- 
nective-tissue membrane  lined  by  fiat  endothelial  cells. 

The  muscular  coat  of  tlie  stomach  is  divisible  into  three] 
layers,  composed  of,  1,  external  longitudinal  fibres;  2,  middl*; , 
circular;  and  3,  internal  oblique  fibres.    All  of  these  belong] 
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exclnsively  to  the  tinstripecl  variety  of  mnscle-cells.  A 
thickening  of  the  inner  circular  layer  constitutes  the  pyloric 
sphincter. 

The  ftvhmurmis  layer  is  composed  of  loose  connective  tis- 
sue, and  it  is  for  this  reason  tliat  tlie  mucous  membrane  is  so 
fi'eely  movable  over  the  muscular  coat.  It  is,  moreover,  owing 
to  this  peculiarity  that, 
whenever  and  wherever 
muscular  contmction  takes 
place,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane presents  numerous 
folds,  ridges,  and  eleva- 
tions. Thus,  we  may  find 
in  a  perfectly  heaUliy  stom- 
ach appearances  quite  an- 
alogous to  those  describi.'d 
by  pathologists  as  the  so- 
called  Hat  mamelanne  of 
gastritis. 

The  musrvlarts  mucosw 
frequently  presents  two  lay- 
era  of  unstriped  nuiscle- 
rells — an  outer  hmgitudinal 
and  an  inner  circular  one. 
In  some  regions  we  observe 
only  one  layer  of  longitu- 
dinal muscle-cells. 

The  gastric  muccni^  meni- 
brane  is  covered  by  a  single 
layer  of  columnar  ejiitheli- 
nm,  containing  goblet-cells 
in  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance. These  goblet-cells 
represent  ordinary  epithelia,  which  appear  to  be  bulged  out 
[  by  mucoid  contents.  At  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach 
there  is  a  sharp,  serrated  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
cpsopbageal  and  gastric  epithelial  lining.  The  sui-f ace-epithe- 
lium forms  one  continuous  stratara,  and  is  continued  down 
into  the  ducts  of  the  gastric  glands.  Tlie  latter  occur  in  two 
distinct  varieties,  viz.,  peptic  glands  and  pyloric  glands. 

The  peptic  {/lands,  also  called  gastric  glands,  are  cylindrical 


Fra.  18R.— Tnuirvene  Kcdon  throDfth  thfl  fnndiu  cf 
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tubules,  nearly  straight  or  slightly  tortnous,  with  often  a  singlp 
rounded  ctecal  extremity.  However,  the  latter  is  sometime? 
doublt*  by  dichotonious  division,  or  we  find  many  such  blind 
terminal  branches.  H^nce,  we  may  speak  of  simple  peptic 
glands  and  compound  peptic  glands.     They  are  all  placed  ve^ 

tically  to  the  surface, 
and  consist  of  a  homo- 
geneous basement-mem- 
brane with  a  lining  of 
secreting  epithelia.  (Fig. 
166.)  The  basement- 
membrane  contains  flat- 
tened nuclei,  and  at  its 
inner  aspect  it  is  fur- 
nished with  flat,  branch- 
ins:  adventitial  cells. 
Each  gland  15  divisible 
into  a  duct  and  gland 
pro]>er.  The  latter, 
again,  consists  of  a  neck, 
body,  and  fundus. 

Usually,   two,    three, 
or  even   more  of  these 
glands,  have  a  common 
duct.     The  length  of  tlie 
entire  structure  varies  in 
the  different  gastric  re* 
gions  from  0.4—2.0  mm., 
in  accordance  with  tliej 
thickness  of   the  entiw  | 
mucous  membrane  in  the  1 
respective    parts.      The  ] 
duct,     amounting     toj 
about  one-fourth  of  the  ] 
whole  length  of  the  tube, 
is  lined  with  one  contin-] 
nous  layer  of  columnar  epithelial  cells,  similar  to  the  surfi 
epithelium  of  the  rest  of  the  stomach.     The  neck,  the  thin- 
nest portion  of  the  minute  tube,  has  similar  cells;  but  theyj 
appear  shorter,  darker,  and  have  a  smaller  ovoid  nucleus.    A»J 
regards  its  breadth,  the  body  stands  about  midway  betweea] 
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the  neck  and  the  fandns,  which  latter  is  the  thickest  portion 
of  the  entire  gland.  In  the  neck  we  also  lind,  in  addition  to 
the  cells  already  described,  other  corpuscles  placed  externally 
to  the  former.  They  are  the  parietal  cells  (Heidenliain),  or 
delomorphons  cells  (RoUett),  the  former  variety  being  termed 
chief  cells  (Heidenhain),  or  adelomorphous  cells  (Rollett),  or 
simpl}'  peptic  cells.  The  parietal  cells  occur  as  spheroidal, 
oval,  or  ])olygonal,  rather  opaque,  sometimes  very  granular 
bodies,  which  lie  beneath  the  basement-membrane,  but  com- 
monly outside  the  layer  of  ordinary  chief  cells.  In  the  body 
of  the  gland-tube  we  again  meet  with  these  two  forms  of  lin- 
ing-corpuscles. Here,  however,  the  columnar  or  chief  cells  are 
longer  than  in  the  npck,  and  their  bodies  generally  appear 
more  ti-ansparent,  while  the  nuclei,  again  spheroidal,  are  situ- 
ated nearer  ihe  external  than  the  internal  border.  Klein  de- 
scribes the  substance  of  these  cells  as  consisting  of  a  delicate 
reticulum,  with  a  small  amount  of  a  hyaline  interstitial  sub- 
stance in  its  meshes.  The  same  author,  also,  invariably  finds 
an  intra-nuclear  network.  Others  have  been  less  fortunate  in 
finding  such  appearances.  The  pai'ietal  cells  of  the  body  in 
all  respects  resemble  those  of  the  neck.  As  the  fundus  is  ap- 
proached their  number  grows  comparatively  less. 

The  pj/Ioric  f;land.%  which  some  histologists  insist  on  call- 
ing mucous  glands,  are  lined  throughout  by  a  single  layer  of 
epithelium.  This  is  composed  of  the  ordinary  columnar  cells 
of  the  gastric  surface.  But  the  corpuscles  here  appear  to  be 
somewhat  compressed,  so  that  they  seem  less  transparent  than 
elsewliere.  They  are  known  to  undergo  certain  changes  dur- 
ing their  passage  from  activity  to  rest.  Examined  in  the 
latter  condition,  we  find  them  more  granular,  and  apparently 
smaller  or  shorter,  than  during  and  immediately  after  secre- 
tion. These  glands  have  long  ducts,  each  one  serv*ing  for  sev- 
eral secreting  tubules.  Their  bodies  are  branched,  and  usually 
appear  somewhat  tortuous.  When  such  glandules  become 
somewhat  more  complex  nnd  grow  larger  (a  change  which  nor- 
mally lakes  place  in  the  duodenum),  they  are  called  Brunner's 
glands. 

Dr.  Edinger  has  recently  {ArcJth  /.  mikr,  Annf.y  Vol. 
XVII.,  p.  193)  asserted  that  the  gastric  glands  contain  in 
reality  only  one  kind  of  cellular  element.  He  based  his 
opinion  on  results  obtained  by  treating  the  almost  living  mu- 
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cous  membrane  with  osmic  acid,  after  Nnssbaum's  method. 
By  him  the  chief  cells  are  said  to  develop  into  parietal  cells, 
through  an  inere:is  •  of  their  volume  and  a  filling  up  with  the 
gastric  ferment.     The  considerations  which  led  him   to  form 
this  opinion  are  as  follows :  1,  the  occurrence  of  bodies  which 
represent    transition-forms   between   chief  cells  and   ]»arietal 
cells ;  2,  the  analogy  of  this  assumed  metamorphosis  of  gas- 
tric corpuscles  (/.<?.,  the  conversion  of  chief  cells  into  parietal 
cells),  with  similar  changes,  known  to  occur  in  other  glandaj 
during  active  secretion  ;  3,  the  fact  that  many  animals  wbichj 
secrete  pepsin  have  only  tbo  parietal  cells ;  4,  the  results  of  ani 
examination  of   the  mucous  membrane  of  stai-ving  animals,! 
which  revealed  only  the  chief-cell  form  of  gastric  corpuscles;! 
and  5,  the  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  descriptions  of  tht 
bodies  by  competent  hietologists — some  observers   regarding 
the  chief  cells,  others  the  parietal  cells,  as  exclusively  peps 
ogenous. 

Still  more  recently,  Stohr  has  {Verhandl,  d.  phps.-me 
OeseL  in  Wurzhurg,  1881,  p.  101)  studied  the  histology  of  (hd| 
gastric  epithelium.     Ilis  specimens  were  derived  from  the  freel] 
stomach  of  a  criminal  Immediately  after  execution  of  the  latter.] 
Tlip  man  had  taken  no  nourishment  for  some  hours  before  hia 
death.     The  principal  cuiiclusions  of  Stohr  are:  1,  the  epitht'- 
lia  of  the  mucous  glandules  are  not  destroyed  during  the  pro- 
cess of  secretion,  but,  like  those  of  the  true  gastric  glands,  con- 
tinue their  existence  ;  2^  the  parietal  groups  of  cells  represent ' 
those  portions  of  the  mucous  corpuscles  Avhich  have  not  un- 
dergone mucoid  metamorphosis,  being  made  up  of  unaltered] 
protoplasm. 

From  the  above  contradictory  statements  it  appears  thatl 
even  to-day  our  intimate  knowledge  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane^  and  especially  its  epithelia,  is  far  from  being  in  a 
satisfactory  condition.  It  will  have  to  be  resented  for  fulurel 
Investigations  to  dispel  the  uncertainty  still  existing  with  re-l 
gard  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  details  of  the  physiologico-j 
histological  characteristics  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach. 

Tlie  Nood-ressels  of  the  stomach  have  an  arrangement  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  CPso]>hagns.  In  the  mucous  membrane,  how* 
ever,  we  find  abundant  plexuses  of  capillary  vessels  surround- 
ing the  gastric  glands.  These  networks  intercommunicate,  and 
just  beneath  the  surface-epithelium  they  become  especially 
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close.  From  this  point  the  veins  take  their  origin.  Tlie  ve- 
nous rootlets  unite  in  a  stellate  manner  to  form  larger  branches, 
which  descend  almost  v^^rtically  atnl  ^^mj^ty  into  a  veiuuis  retic- 
ulum situated  between  the  glandular  layer  and  tiie  nuiscularis 
mncosie,  and  just  above  a  similar  arterial  network. 

Lymphatics  abound   in    Mie   stomach.      They  appear    to 
arise  from  superficial  loops,  which,  anastomosing  between  the 
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glandular  tubules,  reach  the  fundal  zone  of  these  structures. 
There  they  form  a  network,  and  this  is  in  comniunication 
with  a  plexus  of  larger  vessels,  situated  in  the  submucous 
tissue. 

The  distribution  of  the  r/asfrfc  nerves  does  not  diiT'^r  mate- 
rially from  thab  of  the  small  intestine,  in  the  descri])tion  of 
which  this  matter  will  receive  more  particular  attention.  Gan- 
glion-cells are  frequently  found  both  in  the  muscular  layer 
and  the  subraucosa ;  in  the  latter  we  have  a  tolerably  distinct 
plexus  of  nerve-filaments  and  ganglion-cells. 

Of  the  normal  occurrence  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  of 
true  lymjihoid  follicles,  the  author  has  be**n  unable  to  find 
convincing  evitlence.  Nevertheless  some  writers  assert  that 
they  are  always  to  be  found  there. 
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The  serous  coat  presents  no  structural  clmracteristics  pecn- 
liar  to  itself,  closely  resembling  the  gastric  peritoneum.    U  , 
eucloses  a  muscular  coat  and  the  mucous  membrane,  which  are 
held   together  by  connective  tissue.     The  average   thickness  i 
of  these  Ia3'er3  does  not,  in  man,  exceed  1.0  mm.,  of  vrhicL 
three-fourths  belong  to  the  muscular,  and  one-fourth  to  the! 
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mucous  coat.  Of  course,  the  contracted  or  relaxed  condidonJ 
of  the  intestinal  tube  at  the  time  of  measurement  will  appre-] 
ciably  influence  these  figures.  But  they  represent  the  gene 
ordinary  average. 

The  muscular  coat  has  an  external  longitudinal  and  an  in- 
ternal circular  layer.    Between  the  two  we  find  Auerbach's 
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plexus  myentericns  of  flat  nerve-fibres,  which  will  be  described 
farther  ou.  Tlie  muscle-coat  becomes  gradually  thinner  as  we 
pass  from  the  duodenum  to  the  ileo-caecal  valve.  In  the  for- 
mation of  this  thickened  fold  the  longitudinal  layer  does  not 
])articipate. 

The  unstriped  muscle-cells  have  an  average  length  of  0.265 
mm.,  and  ar*^  about  0.(K)£»  mm.  broad.  They  arn  arranged  in 
bundles,  surrounded  by  connective-tissue  bands,  with  which 
elastic  elements  are  abundantly  interwoven. 

The  mucous  inembrane  is  thrown  into  folds,  and  is  studded 
with  closely  placed  projections,  called  villi.  The  general  di- 
rection of  these  folds,  the  talrulcB  connhentes  Kerkrin(jii^  is 
parallel  to  the  transverse  course  of  the  circular  muscle-layer. 
They  run  parallel  to  one  another,  or  join  at  acute  angles. 

The  tilli  jut  out  into  the  lumen  of  the  intestinal  canal,  as 
variously  shaped  projections,  of  an  average  length  of  0.04 — 0.6 
Eum.,  and  an  average  breadth  of 
0.06—0.12  mm.  In  general  their 
form  may  be  eaid  to  be  conical  of 
cylindrical ;  but  we  always  en- 
counter a  great  variety  of  shapes, 
in  accordance  with  the  varying 
states  of  contraction  in  the  mus- 
cularis  mucosae.  Each  villus  con- 
sists of  a  large-meshed  reticulum 
of  connective  tissue,  infiltrated,  as 
it  were,  with  leucocytes,  and  con- 
taining flattened  corpuscles,  which 
resemble  endothelial  cells.  One  or 
several  spaces,  situated  in  the  cen- 
tre of  every  villus,  constitute  the 
origin  of  the  lacteal  tubes.  Ac- 
cording to  Briicke,  these  chyle- 
vessels  are  covered  by  thin,  but 
not  continuous  bundles  of  smooth  muscle-fibres.  Tlieir  walls 
show  only  a  single  layer  of  ordinary  endothelial  cells,  with 
clear  oval  nuclei.  Tlie  free  surface  of  the  villi,  like  tliatof  the 
stomach,  is  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  columnar  epithelium. 
Each  cell  presents,  in  the  recent  state,  a  finely  striated  hyalino 
band  at  its  unattached  border.  This  structure  has,  at  different 
times,  received  various  interpretations,  and  even  now  opinions 
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are  much  divided  as  to  its  true  significance.  Some  histologists 
regard  the  stria;  as  indicating  so  many  minute  pores  for  pur- 
poses of  absorptive  transmission  ;  others  believe  that  the  jux- 
taposition of  numerous  delicate  rods  explains  the  peculiar  ap- 
pearance ;  and  Klrin  has  lately  asserted  them  to  be  merely 
prolongations  of  the  fibrils  of  the  cell-snbstance  composing" 
tlie  epithelia.  These  strife  are  always  seen  to  run  parallel  to 
the  long  axis  of  the  cells. 

Krause  also  described  as  of  normal  occurrence,  a  basal  pro- 
cess extending  at  an  obruse  angle  from  the  attached  surface  of 
these  bodit^s,  and  insert<Hl  into  the  delicately  serrated  border 
of  the  villi.  Near  its  attached  border  each  epithelium  presenis 
a  bright  ovoid  nucleus,  witli  one  or  more  distinct  nucleoli. 
Besides  the  ordinary  corpuscles,  we  find  interposed  between  [ 
them  the  so-called  goblet-cells.  These  are  derived  from  the 
former  by  ?nucoid  infiltration  of  the  cell-body,  winch  is  there- 
fore conspicuously  bulged  out.  Lymph-corpuscles  also  occur  | 
between  the  epithelia. 

Immtnliately  beneath  this  layer  we  find  a  delicate,  homo- 1 
geneons  has^ement-Tnemhranje^  composed  of  flattened  cells,  re- 1 
serabling  endothelia. 

The  musndarls  mucoscB^  or  muscle  of  Briicke,  is  made  np  of 
a  single  or  double  layer  of  smooth  muscle-cells.'  When  double, 
an  inner  circular  may  be  distinguisiied  from  an  external  longi- 
tudinal coat,  both  being  always  x^ry  attenuated. 

Tlie  submucous  layer  is  formed  of  connective  tissue,  the| 
supporting  framework  of  which  contains  lymphatics,  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  and  often  groups  of  fat-cells. 

The  glands  of  the  small  intestine  are  those  of  Brunner  and] 
the  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn.     In  addition  to  these,  however,  there] 
occur  numerous  lymphoid  follicles,  which,  when  found  singly,! 
are  known  as  t\\^  sol itary follicles^  and,  when  grouped  together>j 
as  agminated  glands,  or  Peyefs  iJatches,      The   solitary  ori 
closed  follicles  are  real  lymphoid  glands,  and,  like  these,  con-j 
sist  of  reticulated  connective  tissue,  the  mt-shes  of  which 
replete  with  lympli-corpuscles.  The  jejunum,  ileum,  and  colon 
all  contain  such  follicles,  but  the  agminated  glands  occur  in 
the  ileum,  abounding  especially  at  its  lower  part.      Around 
each  follicle  we  find  a  ring  of  villi  and  glands,  which  arrange- 
ment goes  by  the  name  of  corona  tubulorum  (Miiller).    The 
follicles  receive  an  enveloping  layer  of  libro-connective  tissue. 
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Brunnefs  glands  lie  in  the  sabumcosa,  where  they  form 
closely  crowded  tubales,  separated  by  a  small  amount  of  con- 
nective tissue.  Smooth  rauscle-cells,  starting  from  the  niuscu- 
laris  mucosae,  are  often  seen  to  i)as3  between  them.  These  con- 
voluted tubules  resemble  and  correspond  to  tlie  gastric  glands, 
but  have  here  attained  a  much  greater  degree  of  development. 
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They  also  appear  to  have  been  puslied  down,  as  it  were,  from 

B'the  mucous  into  the  submucous  layer. 

"  An  individual  gland  consists  of  its  long  duct  lined  by  col- 
umnar  epithelium,  and  the  branched  tubules,  wln(*h  frcqut^ntly 

Bhave  terminal  clusters,  resembling  true  acini.  Th(\v  are,  how- 
ever, only  secondary  or  tertiary  diverticula,  so  that  Brunner's 
glands  really  conform  to  the  compound  tubular  type  of  secret- 
ing structures  (Renaut).  Each  ultimate  diverticulum  has  an 
external  membrana  propria  compos*.*d  of  flattened  endothelial 
cells,  and  a  lining  of  cylindrical,  columnar,  or  prismatic  secret- 
ing epitlielia,  containing  oval  nuclei. 

nistologists  have  described  minute  capillary  channels  pro- 

tceeding  from  the  central  lumen  of  the  gland,  between  the  se- 
creting-cells,  ending  just  underneath  the  membrana  propria. 
The  author  believes  these  intercellular  channels,  as  they  have 
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been  called,  to  be  the  artiiicially  altered  cement-substance  al- 
ways present  between  such  adjacent  cells.  Brunners  glands 
abound  only  in  the  duodenum,  but  a  few  may  occasionally  be 
seen  lower  down  the  intestine.  Tiieir  ducts,  after  traversing 
the  mnscularis  mucosae,  ascend  almost  vertically  between  tLe 
crypts,  opening  on  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  - 


np.  171.— GiyptN  Rnd  intarfoUloolar  otmoKMn  ttaii*,  from  tba  lirtMtlne  of  clia  nlMt;  K,  n}T* 
a.  ff.  vpitbeiluru ;  •(,  tuttmoiij  cUkuu.  trvm  which  tta«  oelU  bftre  be«n  rcmovvd  bj  i^ntaOUnf;  T,  flbcuM 
tiuue  uB  the  oppo«lU)  ilUe.    Venua. 


These  crypts  n^present  open  spaces  within   the  so-call 
follicles  of  Lieherkuhn^  which  are  tubular  glands  placed  veru»! 
cally  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membi-ane,  existing  throughout 
its  entire  extent. 

They  form  a  continuous  layer,  except  where  the  upward 
projection  of  a  lymph-follicle  creates  an  interruption.    Thei 
glands  open  at  the  base  of  the  villi,  the  epithelial  covering 
the  latter  being  continued  down  into  the  tubular  depresaoi 
which  they  constitute  in  the  mucous  membrane.    The  cells 
this  stratum  naturally  appear  broader  at  their  attached  than  at 
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their  free  extremities.  A  continuation  of  tlie  villous  basement- 
membrane  forms  the  membrana  propria  of  the  crypts  of  Lie- 
l>*?rkuhn.  External  to  litis  we  timi  the  surrounding  conn*?ctive 
pssne,  which  is  disposed  in  reticula,  containing  many  leuco- 
bytes  in  its  meshes.     Hence  it  is  also  known  as  adenoid  tissue. 

The  blood-vessels  enter  and  leave  the  intestine  at  the  me- 
senteric margin.  The  arteries,  generally  accompanied  by  one 
or  two  veins,  pierce  the  mascle-coat,  giving  off  branches  which 
form  networks  in  tliose  layers,  then  enter  the  subniucosa,  where 
they  run  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
finally  send  off  vertical  arterioles  at  the  base  of  the  villi.  The 
latter  ascend  on  one  side  of  the  villus,  and  then  suddt-nly 
divide  into  a  dense  capillary  network.  Tins  division  takes 
place  near  the  middle,  the  capillaries  then  spreading  out  to  the 
apex  and  periphery.  Here  they  become  quite  superficial,  being 
covered  by  the  epithelial  lining  only.  The  venous  rootlets  of 
the  villus  are  generally  two,  or  even  three  in  number.  About 
the  glands  and  follicles  we  encounter  special  networks  with 
variously  shaped  meshes. 

Lymphatics  are  found  in  all  the  layers  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  Those  of  the  serous  coat  empty  into  the  large  mesen- 
teric trunks.  In  an  inward  direction  we  also  find  a  network  of 
iTmph-capillaries  between  the  two  layers  of  the  muscle-coat. 
The  submucous  layer  contains  the  perifollicular  lymph-sinuses 
situated  at  tlie  base  of  these  bodies,  and  a  reticulum  of  larger 
channel^  many  of  whicli  are  found  provided  witli  valves.  The 
lymphatics  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  present  in  the  shape 
of  cai)il]ary  networks  surrounding  the  intestinal  glands. 

In  the  villi  we  note,  as  already  stated,  one  or  more  central 
lacteals,  communicating  at  the  base  of  these  structures  with 
the  lymph-vascular  networks  situated  around  and  between  the 
glands. 

The  nertes  of  the  Intestine  are  known  as  the  plexus  of 
Auerhacfi,  and  of  Meissner,  The  fonner,  situated  between 
the  circular  and  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  musculosa,  is  com- 
posed of  flattened  nerve-branches,  made  up  of  numerous  ulti- 
mate fibrils.  Small  nodules,  containing  characteristic  gan- 
glion-cells, are  also  found,  while  little  twigs  are  giv»-n  off  from 
the  plexus  myentericus,  to  be  distributed  to  the  layers  of  the 
musculosa. 

The  plexus  of  Meissner  is  situated  in  the  submucous  tis- 
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BUG.  Ita  component  nerves  are  less  flattened,  but  are  likewise 
provided  with  ganglia  containing  variously  shaped  ganglion- 
cells.  This  ]ilexu3  also  gives  origin  to  the  secondary  networks 
of  the  muscularis  nuicusie^  and  is  besides  connected  by  certain 
branches  with  Auerbach's  plexus. 


THE  LABOE  INTESIXNK. 

The  histological  strncture  of  the  colon,  broadly  speaking,  1 
T«ry  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  preceding  section  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.    The  lining  epithelium  of  the  mucous  mem- 
bntae  presents  the  same  characteristic  appearances  as  in  tlitf 
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sbmUI  intestine    The  mucosa  of  the  colon  is,  however,  devoid 
of  rilli ;  but  ii  shoira  nnmerons  crescentic  folds.    The  muscu- 
Um  mncosft)  will  be  found  to  answer  to  tbedescri]>tion  already  ^ 
giran  of  llial  lajar  in  the  snail  intestine.  f 

Tlw  anlMi«aQ8a  also  shows  the  same  morphological  compo- 
sllkMW  hal  appMTs  to  be  wmA  ri<4ier  In  deposits  of  fat-oeU& 
A^gntfilSnm  of  ^ywph^oUides  ar«  not  gipnerall j  found,  but 
lat^Qi^,  roaspicwwtt  eoUianr  i^ands  aboand  throughont 

of  lielMkAhft  am  idoMkal  with  the  gbuidfl  < 
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the  same  name  found  in  the  small  intestine.  As  we  approach 
the  rectum  an  increase  in  their  length  becomes  apparent. 

In  tbe  vermifonn  appendix  vi<^  find  the  collection  of  solitary 
lymph-follicles  so  closely  placed  that  the  space  left  between 
adjoining  glands  does  not  equalin  diameter  that  of  these  struc- 
tures themselves. 

The  longitudinal  layer  of  the  muscle-coat  is  quite  thin  be- 
tween the  taenifiB  coli,  or  fiat  longitudinal  bands  of  the  large 
intestine.  These  bands  themselves  represent  thickened  layers 
of  the  mnsculosa.  It  appears  that  the  circular  fibres  are  espe- 
cially developed  iji  the  portions  between  the  sacculi  of  the 
cflBcum  and  colon. 

The  blood-vessels  are  arranged  after  the  same  plan  as  in  the 
small  intestine.  In  the  submucosa  are  contained  large  trunks, 
running  parallel  to  the  surface.  Capillaries  arise  from  these, 
and  ascend  almost  vertically  between  the  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn, 
the  capillary  network  surrounding  those  structures  being  only 
moderately  developed. 

As  regards  the  lymjiTiatics,  they  have  a  distribution  similar 
in  all  essential  respects  to  that  found  in  the  small  intestine. 

The  nerves  likewise  imitate  in  their  structure  and  arrange- 
ment those  encountered  in  the  stnall  intestine,  Meissner's 
plexus  appears  to  be  provided  with  comjiaratively  large  gan- 
glia and  relatively  small  component  cells.  The  plexus  of 
Auerbach  also  attains  conspicuous  development  in  the  large 
intestine. 


THE  RECTUM. 


The  internal  sphincter  ani  represents  a  thickening  of  the 
circular  layer  of  the  muscle-coat.  In  its  upper  portion  the 
rectal  raucous  membrane  is  like  the  same  structure  of  the  large 
intestine.  Lower  down  we  find  the  columnar  epithelium  grad- 
ually replaced  by  stratified  pavement-epithelium. 

The  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn  are  large  and  long.  Finally, 
the  mucous  membrane  gradually  passes  into  the  ordinary  in- 
tegument surrounding  the  anal  orifice. 

The  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves  resemble  In  their 
distribution  those  of  the  colon,  and  are  devoid  of  characteristic 
peculiarities. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  SPLEEN,  PANCREAS,  THYMUS,  THYROID  AND  PINEAL 
GLANDS,  AND  PITUITARY  BODY. 

BrC.  L.  DANA,  A-M.,  M.D., 
FrofesMr  of  'PhytdxHogj  in  the  Woman's  Medical  CoUegef  New  York  City. 

THE  SPLEEN. 

General  structure. — This  organ  is  composed  of  connective 
tissue  and  musctdar  fibres,  containing  Malpigliian  corpuscles, 
pulp-substance,  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves.  An 
outline  of  the  general  arrangement  of  these  several  elements 
will  make  subsequent  details  clearer. 

Within  its  peritoneal  investment  the  spleen  has,  in  the 
first  place,  an  elastic  fibrous  capsule ;  this  envelops  the  organ 
and  passes  into  its  interior  at  the  hilum.  From  the  internal 
surface  of  the  capsule  are  given  off  fibrous  bands  and  pro- 
cesses— the  trabeculae,  which  interlace  and  form  a  fine  network. 
In  the  meshes  of  this  network  is  a  soft,  reddish  substance — the 
splenic  pulp.  The  arteries,  entering  at  the  hilum,  run  along 
the  trabeculae  and  end  in  capillaries,  which  gradually  break  up 
in  the  parenchyma.  Attached  to  the  walls  of  the  arterioles 
and  bathed  in  the  spleen-pulp  are  little  bodies,  called  the 
Malpighian  corpuscles.  The  veins  begin  in  the  pulp,  and, 
gradually  enlarging,  pass  out  alongside  the  arteries.  Tlie 
blood  thus  passes  out  of  the  capillaries  into  the  spleen-pulp, 
and  from  thence  is  collected  by  the  veins.  It  passes  through 
the  blood-paths  in  the  pulp  much  as  the  lymph  passes  through 
lymph-paths  in  the  lymphatic  glands. 

This  unique  structure  is  now  to  be  considered  in  detail. 

The  peritoneal  or  serous  coat  of  the  spleen  resembles  the 
peritoneum  elsewhere.    It  is,  in  man  especially,  very  firmly 
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adherent  to  the  fibrous  coat  beneath  it,  and  closely  invests  the 
organ.  It  is  reflected  off  at  the  hilum  to  form  the  gastro- 
eplenic  omentum,  and  also  at  the  upper  border,  where  it  in- 
vests the  suspensory  ligament. 

libejihrotis  coat^  or  capsule  of  the  spleen, is  Trhite  in  color, 
and  thirker  than  the  serous  coat.  It  is  composed  of  fibrous 
tissue,  %vhich  is  permeated  very  extensively  by  elastic  fibres. 
Mingled  with  them  are  a  few  smooth,  muscular  elements.  At 
the  hilum  this  fibro-muscular  coat  surrounds  the  vessels  and 
nerves  and  passes  into  the  substance  of  the  spleen  with  them, 
forming  what  is  culled  the  ** capsule  of  Malpighi."  It  invests 
the  arteries  and  veins  as  far  as  their  finer  branches,  and  gives 
off  fibrous  processes,  which  have  a  diameter  of  -jV  mm.  to 
2  ram.,  and  which  help  to  make  up  the  trabecular  frame- 
work of  the  spleen.  This  framework  is  formed  by  processes 
sent  off  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  spleen's  fibrous  coat, 
which  join  with  the  processes  sent  off  from  the  capsule  of 
Malpighi,  and  interlace  until  a  firm  network  is  made.  In  this 
structure  lie  embedded  the  spleen-pulp  and  the  Malpighian 
corpuscles.  The  fibrous  sheath  of  the  veins  has  a  somewhat 
peculiar  arrangement.  It  becomes  at  once  intimately  adherent 
to  the  venous  walls,  uniting  them  closely  with  the  surrounding 
parenchyma.  As  the  veins  grow  smaller  this  fibrous  coat  splits 
into  bands  containing  muscle-cells,  which  lie  longitudinally 
along  the  vessel-wall.  These  bands  do  not  entirely  surround 
the  vessel,  however,  but  allow  the  thin  endothelium  and  in- 
tima  to  be  seen  between  them.  They  finally  leave  the  veins 
to  join  the  trabecular  framework-  The  tissue  composing  thi« 
framework  is  made  up,  like  the  capsule,  of  elastic  and  other 
fibres,  with  a  good  many  smooth  muscle-fibres  arranged  longi- 
tudinally along  their  course. 

Malpighian  corpuscles, — Tlie  Malpighian  or  spleen  corpus- 
cles are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  arteries  that  it  will 
be  necessary  first  to  trace  in  part  the  course  of  the  latter.  Tlie 
arteries  of  the  spleen  enter  at  the  hilum,  enclosed  in  a  common 
sheath  with  the  veins  and  accompanied  by  the  lymphatic*. 
They  divide  and  subdivide  very  rapidly.  When  they  have 
reached  a  diameter  of  about  two- tenths  of  a  millimetre,  the 
veins  leave  them  and  take  an  inde|>endent  course.  At  this 
point  of  separation,  or  even  sooner,  the  outer  connective-tissae 
coat  of  the  artery  begins  to  be  transformed  into  the  ordinary 
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adenoid  tisBXie;  the  fibrillie  become  more  delicate  and  iuterlace 
in  a  coarser  meshwork  ;  in  the  interstices  are  lymph-celld  and 
at  the  nodal  points  are  small  nuclei.  Klein  describes  large,  flat- 
tened endotholioid  cells,  **endothelioul  plates,''  fixed  upon  the 
reticulum.  This  lymphoid  tissue  surrounds  the  artery  in  a 
loose,  coat  of  variable  thickness.  At  certain  points  there  is  a 
local  hyperplasia  of  it ;  it  becomes  massed  into  little  ovoid  or 
spherical  bodies,  which  are  called  Malpighian  corpuscles. 
These  have  a  diameter  of  ^  to  ^\  mm.  They  are  attached 
like  buds  to  the  artery,  or,  not  rarely,  the  artery  pierces  them 
centrally  or  eccentrically.  When  thus  pierced  the  lymphoid 
change  in  the  arterial  coats  extends  much  deeper.  The  cor- 
puscles resemble  very  closely  the  follicles  in  the  solitary  glands 
of  the  intestine,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  (Pig.  173),  Thr-y 
are  composed  uf  the  same 
retiform  connective  tis- 
sue, in  the  meshes  of 
which  are  lymphoid  cells, 
with  occasionally  yellow 
or  brown  pigment.  This 
retiform  tissue  becomes 
denser  near  the  external 
part  of  the  corpuscle, 
but  no  distinct  envelop- 
ing membrane  exists.  In- 
deed, the  external  sur- 
face is  generally  counMCt- 
ed  by  fibrillar  witli  the 
branching  cells  of  the  spleen-pulp  surrounding  it.  Toward 
the  centre  the  retiform  tissue  is  more  open.  Tlie  cells  witliin 
the  meshes  are  lymph-cells  of  various  sizes.  Tliey  have  an 
average  diameter  of  yj^  mm.  The  smaller  ones  have  a  single 
nucleus,  the  larger  may  have  several.  An  arterial  twig  enters 
the  corpuscle  either  from  the  attached  artery  or  from  the  out- 
side. It  divides  at  once  into  capillaries,  which,  as  a  rule,  have 
no  regular  arrangement.  They  receive  an  adventitia  of  lymph- 
oid tissue.  Most  of  them  soon  lose  this  adventitia,  their  walls 
become  rich  in  nuclei,  branching  processes  are  given  off,  and 
the  structural  character  of  the  vessel  is  lost.     They  finally 
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Pio.  173.— Prom  the  nplera  of  the  Tropidonotaa  natrlx  : 
o,  f olUolo,  with  lu  cai^uy  plAxiu ;  &,  M|>aua.  wuh  venous 
plexu.    UftUer. 
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break  np  entirely,  and  their  contents  pass  ont  at  tlie  periphery 
of  the  corpuscles  into  the  meshes  of  the  pulp.  It  is  to  be 
noted  tliat  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  are  tlie  only  parts  of  the 
spleen  where  capillarit^s  exist  to  any  extent.  The  arteries  going 
to  the  pulp  for  the  most  part  break  up  at  once. 

The  spleen-corpuscles  differ  from  the  lymph-follicles,  par- 
ticularly, in  having  fewer  capillaries,  no  lymph-paths,  and  in 
containing  pigment  in  their  meshes.  The  number  of  Malpig- 
hian corpuscles  in  a  spleen  of  ordinary  sLce^  as  estimated  by 
Sappey,  is  about  ten  thousand  ;  but  this  applies  to  lower  ani- 
mals. In  man  tiiey  are  smaller  and  less  numerous.  Pro- 
tracted disease  is  thought  to  diminish  the  number. 

The  spleen-pulp, — This  is  a  soft,  reddish  brown  substance, 
looking,  when  squeezed  out,  like  grumous  blood.  On  expo- 
sure to  the  air  it  acquires  a  redder  hue.  Under  the  microscope 
it  is  found  to  present  a  honeycombed  appearance,  in  the  meshes 
of  which  are  numerous  lymph-corpuscles,  fragments  of  red 
blood-corpuscles,  so-called  nuclei,  and  pigment-granules.  Thus, 
we  have  really  only  a  modified  form  of  adenoid  tissue.  Klein 
cousidera  that  the  network  is  made  up  of  the  large,  flat  endo- 
thelioid  cells  above  refeired  to.  Processes  branching  from 
these  and  uniting  with  each  other  form  the  meshes.  I  have 
been  unable  to  make  out  the  structure  as  Klein  describes  it, 
and  his  own  observations  and  plates  do  not  demonstrate  it 
satisfactorily.  The  bran(*hing  endothelioid  cells  are  connected 
with  the  breaking-up  and  the  beginning  of  the  blood-vessels, 
but  do  not  form  the  whole  pulp  reticulum. 

The  fihrillre  of  this  retiform  tissue  are  connected  wilh  the 
external  surface  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles,  with  the  lym- 
phoid tissue  that  ensheaths  the  small  arteries,  with  the  fibrous 
trabecuhe  of  the  spleen  itself,  and  with  the  cell-nuclei  of  the 
walls  of  tlie  arterioles,  capillaries,  and  venous  radicles.  From 
these  points  they  branch  and  interlace,  enclosing  the  cellular 
and  other  elements  in  their  meshes.  These  branching  tibrille 
are,  as  in  other  lymphoid  tissue,  of  a  pale,  granular  appearance. 
The  cells  enclosed  in  the  meshes  are  not  crowded  so  closely 
together  as  are  those  in  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  (Fig.  174). 
They  are  of  different  sizes;  the  small  ones  are  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  free  nuclei.  The  larger  ones  have  one,  two,  or  more 
nuclei  within  them.  These  larger  cells  often  contain  red  blood- 
globules  in  various  degrees  of  disintegration,  a  fact  which  gives 
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Fio.  174.— From  tbe  ibecp^s  uplocn 
(ilonblo  injeccimii  .  a,  roatuiar  rmroe- 
work  tit  tbF  imlp:  A.  inleninHliatc  j<al(>- 
correiit :  c,  iu  omttnunttuu  Into  the 
venimn  nxiU  wltb  InootnpleCe  walls;  d. 
Teooat  branob.    Trej. 


'  to  the  opinion  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Kpleen  is  to 
destroy  them.  Tlie  pigment-granules  are  found  both  without 
and  within  the  cells,  and  occasionally  even  stain  the  nodal 
nuclei  of  the  snsteiUatMilar  tissue.  The  pigment  is  yellowish, 
brown,  tir  blacky  and  there  is  enough  of  it  tu  give  a  charac- 
teristic dark  colcjr  to  the  gross  ap- 
pearance of  the  spleen.  In  addition 
to  the  pulp-elements  mentioned,  there 
are,  according  to  Frenike  and  Kolli- 
ker,  small,  yellowish  nucleated  cells, 
which  are  possibly  young  red.  blood- 
globules. 

L  The  pulp-substance  thus  described 
Tias  arterioles  and  capillaries  ending 
and  veins  beginning  iu  it.  The  blood 
flows  from  the  former,  through  the 
spaces  between  the  cells,  into  the  lat- 
ter. Here  is  every  opportunity,  there- 
fore, for  the  blood  to  recruit  itself  with  new  white  corpuscles, 
and  to  enrich  itself  with  albuminous  and  pigmentary  matter 
from  disintegrated  red  globules.  The  analyses  of  the  blood 
in  the  splenic  vein  seem  to  show  that  it  does  do  this. 

Bhuff-cesseh: — We  have  already  described,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  general  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels,  but  some 
further  particulars  remain  to  be  noticed. 

L  The  splenic  artery,  the  largest  branch  of  the  coeliac  axis, 
^sses  to  the  spleen  in  a  courae  so  tortuous  as  to  shorten  its 
length  in  a  straight  line  by  one-third.  It  enters  the  gastro- 
spleuic  omentum,  divides  generally  into  six  bi*anclies,  and 
passes  into  the  spleen  at  the  hilum,  where,  in  common  with  the 
vein,  it  becomes  surrounded  by  the  capsule  of  Malpighii.  The 
branches  then  rapidly  subdivide  and  decrease  in  sixe,  but  with- 
out anastomosing.  When  about  two-tenths  of  a  millimetre  in 
diameter  they  leave  the  veins  and  receive  their  sheaths  of  lym- 
phoid tissue  and  Malpighian  bodies,  as  has  been  described. 
They  then  end  for  the  most  part  in  capillaries,  which  pass  to 
the  Malpigliian  bodies  and  there  break  up  in  tiie  way  above 
described.  But  there  are  other  capillaries  which  pass  into  the 
puli>substance,  where  their  walls  gradually  melt  away,  so  to 
speak,  into  the  retiforra  tissue  that  surrounds  them.,  If  one 
follows  this  change  with  a  microscope,  he  will  see  the  capil- 
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lary  tnbe  becoming  thinner  and  more  freely  studded  with 
nuclei ;  from  some  of  these  nuclei  processes  are  sent  out  which 
connect  with  the  iibrillse  of  the  pulp.  At  this  stage  iujectiona 
into  the  capillaries  pass  freely  out  into  the  surrounding  tis- 
sue. The  exact  point  where  the  capillary  wall  merges  into 
the  sustentacnlar  tissue  can  hardly  be  determined. 

The  venous  radicles  begin  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  to 
that  in  which  the  capillaries  end  (Fig.  174).  The  sustentacn- 
lar fibrillar  (enduthelioid  plates  ?)  appear  to  arrange  themselves, 
lirst  of  all,  in  a  circular  manner,  occasionally  interlacing  at 
right  angles  (Fig.  175).     Lying  within  and  upon  the  librillie 

thus  arranged  are 
oval  cells  with  promi- 
nent nuclei.  Theae 
nuclei  are  often  con- 
nected with  the  sus- 
tentacnlar fibrillie 
outside.  These  cells 
are  not  adherent  to 
each  other  at  first, 
but,  as  the  mdicle  be- 
comes more  perfect, 
they  unite  to  form  a 
complete  wall ;  ibe 
external  layer  of  cir- 
cular fibrilla5  then 
becomes  metamor- 
phosed into  a  tunica 
intlma  ;  finally,  the  thick  oval  cells  are  replaced  by  flat  endo- 
thelial cells,  and  the  complete  venule  is  formed. 

Having  shown  how  tliis  vascular  channel  b^ins,  we  turn, 
for  convenience  of  dt'scription,  to  its  other  end.  The  splenic 
vein  enters  the  hilum,  just  as  the  artery  does-  As  it  subdi- 
vides, however,  it  loses  both  tunicu  adventitia  and  tunica  me- 
dia. The  internal  tunic  remains  and  becomes  firmly  united 
with  the  fibrous  trabecuho  of  the  spleen,  so  that,  on  section, 
the  venous  wall  does  not  collapse,  but  appears  like  a  part  of ' 
the  parenchyma.  After  seveml  subdivisions  the  veins  begin 
to  anastomose,  and  they  finally  form  a  closely  reticulated  ar- 
rangement of  like-sized  vessels  having  an  average  dinmetex  i 
of  xi^ir  to  yJr  mm.     These  are  called  the  cavernous  veins.    The 


Fia.  175.— From  the  palp  of  the  1ininanM«0'n,  brathed  prapanitictt 
(ootnbliuttlou):  a,  pulp  nfmnd  with  the  delicnt«ri>t.iotil»r  fnim«iwi.irk  : 
timn«v«rw  wootlon  of  tho  oftvemonH  vratiiif-mniil :  c,  lonsitoilInRl  ttec- 
tion  of  mioh  an  one :  A,  capillary  voimc]  In  n  pulp  tnb«-,  ilividing  np  at 
< ;  /,  epithfltum  of  tha  vcnoiu  canal ;  ff,  liile  vww  of  the  ftame ;  A,  lu 
tnuiMTcrao  Kectloo.     Fny, 
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branches  from  them  subdivide,  pass  into  the  pulp,  and  end  in 
the  venous  radicles  we  have  described. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  some  authors  (Gray,  Billroth, 
Kolliker)  believe  that  the  capillaries  connect  directly  with 
these  cavernous  veins,  pouring  the  blood  into  the  lacuna)  which 
they  form.  Others  (Key,  Stieda)  believe  that  the  sustenacular 
tissue  of  the  pulp  is  not  comjiosed  of  branching  (ibrillre,  but 
of  collapsed  capillaries,  which  connect  the  arteries  with  the 
venous  radicles.     Such  views  cannot  now  be  sustained. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  spleen  occur  in  two  sets :  one,  the 
trabecular,  forms  a  close  plexus  in  the  external  capsule  and 
sends  deep  brandies  along  the  trabecnlffi,  to  commnnicate  with 
the  deep  or  iierivascular  yet.  This  perivascular  set  arises  from 
the  lymphoid  sheaths  of  the  arteries,  and  at  iirst  has  no  dis- 
tinct channels.  True  lymphatics  are  soon  formed,  however, 
which  run  along  the  arteries,  generally  one  on  each  side.  At 
the  hilum  they  unite  with  the  trabecular  set,  and,  passing  along 
the  gastro-splenic  omentum,  enter  the  neighboring  lymphatic 
glands. 

Tlie  nerves  are  derived  from  the  solar  plexus  (right  and  left 
semilunar  ganglia  and  right  pneumogastric).  They  enier  the 
hilum  and  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries ;  along  their  terminal 
raniitications,  according  to  Muller,  are  oval  ganglia,  thi'ough 
which  a  single  fine  capillary  runs.  On  section  of  the  nerves  of 
the  spleen  the  organ  dilates,  and  on  electrical  stimnlation  it 
contracts- 

Denelapment, — The  spleen  is  present  in  all  vertebrates  ex- 
cept the  septocardia  and  myxenoids  (Miiller). 

The  organ  is  developed  entirely  from  the  mesoblast,  and, 
according  to  Peremeschko,  is  intimately  related  in  its  origin 
with  the  pancreas,  from  which  it  is  an  oflFshoot,  Its  shape  can 
be  recognized  in  the  twelfth  week.  The  capsule,  trabecul?e,  and 
retiform  connective  tissue,  are  first  formed  ;  then  the  cells  and 
Malpighiau  bodies  appear,  the  latter  at  about  the  middle  of 
intrauterine  life. 

Preparation  of  spleen  for  microscopical  exaviinaiion. — 
The  methods  of  preparing  the  spleen  for  examination  ai-e  iu 
general  like  those  for  preparing  lymphoid  tissue  anywhere. 
The  organ  is  very  soft,  and  the  obji^ct  to  l^e  aimed  at  is  to 
harden  it  without  interfering  too  much  with  its  intimate  struc- 
ture.    A  good  method  is  that  of  Klein.    The  spleen  should  be 
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first  washed  out  with  i  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt  until 
the  fluid  from  the  vein  is  clear.  Then  inject  ^^  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  osmio  acid  or  Miiller's  fluid  for  twenty  minutes.  Then 
place  the  spleen  in  Miillers  fluid  for  ten  days,  at  the  end  of 
this  time  small  bits  should  be  cut  off  and  hardened  in  alcohol, 
when  it  may  be  stained  and  mounted  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  spleen  of  man  is  best  jjrepared  (E.  Klein)  by  placing  small 
bits  in  a  large  excess  of  ^  per  cent,  chromic  acid  for  a  week. 
Then  change  it  to  a  1  percent,  solution,  and  in  three  daj's  from 
this  to  a  4  per  cent,  solution.  Finally,  bits  are  to  be  placed  in 
alcohol  and  hardened  in  the  usual  way. 

I  have  obtained  excellent  sections,  however,  which  answerrd 
very  well  for  demonstrations,  bj'  freezing  the  spleen  of  tbt 
living  cat  with  the  ether-spray,  making  sections  at  once,  and 
staining  them  with  Bismarck  brown.  In  this  way  the  retiform 
tissue  even  may  be  seen. 
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THE  PANCREAS. 
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The  pancreas  is  a  compound  racemose  gland.  It  is  com* 
posed  of  a  central  duct,  which  sends  off  branches  that  divide 
and  subdivide  until  they  end  after  the  usual  manner  of  nu?e- 
raose  glands,  by  opening  into  collections  of  little  vesicle*  or 
acini.  This  mode  of  structure  divides  the  gland  into  small 
lobules,  between  which  runs  areolar  connective  tissue.  Tb© 
same  tissue  envelops  the  whole  organ. 

In  each  of  the  lobules  will  be  found  a  number  of  acini 
grouped  around  the  terminal  extremity  of  a  duct.  The« 
acini  consist  of  a  basemen t-membmne;  lining  this  and  almost 
filling  the  acinus  are  cubical  epithelial  cells.  The  bai*emeijt- 
membj-ane  is  composed  of  flat,  stellate  cells.  Owing  lo  rh^ir 
bmnching,  they  do  not  form  a  completely  homogeneouEi  metn* 
brane.  The  epithf  ".Inl  cells  lining  the  acini  are  nucleated  and 
compressed  closely  together.  Their  internal  portion,  next  ibe 
lumen,  is  granular:  the  external  part  is  clear.  This  granular 
part  represents  (lleidenhain)  the  mother-ferment,  zyinogra, 
which  is  transformed  subsequently  into  trypsin.  It  vari*»s  In 
extent  with  the  activity  of  the  ghind.  During  such  activity 
the  cell  is  smaller  and  the  granular  part  less.  Betwe«»n  lb» 
cells  (Langerhaus,  Saviotti)  fine  intercellular  padsag^ed  atmilir 
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lo  those  in  the  liver-lobules  liave  been  described  (Fig.  176). 
These  intercellular  passages  are  claimed  by  some,  however, 
to  be  brandling  processes  from  the  cells  of  the  basement-mem* 
brane.  Others  regard  them  as  albuminous  cement  substances, 
holding  the  secreting 
orpuscles  together. 

Langerhaua  describes 
brandling  centro-acinal 
pells  connected  on  either 
side  with  similar  inter- 
epithelial  cells.  (See  Pit- 
uitary Body.) 

77/ c  excTclory  duct 
of  the  pancreas  is  com- 
sed  of  a  basement- 
membrane  lined  with 
cells;  at  the  lower  por- 
ion  small  mucous 
glands  open  into  it.  The 
basement-membrane  is 
thickened  with  fibrous 
tissue  at  first;  but,  as 
the  duct  divides  up  into 
smaller  branches,  this 
disappears.  The  lining 
ceils  are  columnar  in 
shape  near  the  mouth  of  the  duct;  passing  back,  however, 
they  grow  shorter  and  more  fiat.  Finally,  on  reaching  the 
acini,  they  resemble  endotlielial  cells,  and,  as  such,  line  the 
axial  cavity  of  the  acinus.  Here  they  form  the  centro-acinal 
cells  referred  to  above, 
n  T7ie  hloorJ-rrssels  of  tlie  pancreas  are  numerous,  and  form  a 
Hclose  capillary  plexus  around  the  basement-membrane  of  the 
acini. 

TJie  li/mqyJicdtes  probably  arise  from  between  the  acini 
They  pass  out  with  the  Mood-vessels. 
B  The  nerves  are  supplied  from  the  solar  plexus ;  through 
this  fibn'S  come  from  tlie  vagus.  They  end,  according  to  Ptlu- 
ger,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  salivary  glands ;  fine 
terminal  lUaments  pass  through  the  basement-membrane  into 
the  lining  cells  of  the  aoinL    Section  of  the  vagus  stops  the 


Pia.  170. — Ol&nduUur  criiaIm  nf  the  nbblt**  ]N»n(n^>n»,  after 
SuvtotU :  d,  Laiv*'?  cxcrt'toi7  duct ;  b,  that  of  an  acLntu ;  e, 
fluiMt  oaj*UUu7  doctft.     Frvy. 
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secretion  of  the  pancreas  for  a  sliort  time ;  stimalation  of  i\s 
central  end  does  the  same.  On  section  of  all  the  nerves  going 
to  the  gland,  there  is  a  paralytic  flow  of  the  pancreatic  juice. 

Development. — The  pancreas  appears  very  early  in  fcetai 
life,  developing  from  a  mass  of  mesoblastic  tissue  in  the  duo- 
denal wall.  It  is  probable  that  hypoblastic  tissae  from  tlie 
same  region  passes  into  it  from  the  ducts. 


TUE  THYMUS   GLAND. 


Tlie  thyinTis  gland  is  an  organ  whose  function  is  unknown 
it  nia}^  be  classed,  liowever,  on  account  of  its  structure,  witli 
the  lymph-glands,  its  tissue  being  of  the  adenoid  type.     It 
loosely  enclosed  in  a  vascular  connectivo-tissue  capsule,  wLid 
sends  septa  and  processes  into  the  interior  of  the  organ,    Thn 
divide  it  up  into  small  lobules  of  the  size  of  a  pin's-hpad  ti 
that  of  a  pea.     Within  the  lobules  are  the  characteristic  el 
ments  of  the  gland — the  follicles — which  are  also  known  as  the 
acini,  alveoli,  orgmnules.     Running  spirally  through  each  of 
the  two  long  lobes  is  a  central  band  or  canal,  and,  upon  unrav- 
elling tlie  gland,  the  vai'ious  lobules  are  seen  to  be  arranged 
about  this. 

Tlie  fibrous  capsule  is  made  up  chiefly  of  wbit«  connectivi 
tissue,  mingled  with  which  there  are  fine  elastic  fibres  and  stel- 
late connective-tissue  cells.    At  a  few  of  the  nodal  points  of  lb 
larger  reticulating  fibres  are  found  peculiar  cavities,  lined  wit 
fusiform  cells  and  containing  a  few  lymph-coqniscles.     Tlie; 
are  probably  connected  with  the  lymphatics,  and  the  fibro^ 
capsule  seems,   as  a  whole,    to   be  slightly   touched   with 
lymphoid  metamorphosis.     The  external  surface  of  the  ca 
eule  is  covered  with  a  single  layer  of  flat  epithelial  cells.   Dee] 
in  the  capsule  is  a  rich  plexus  of  vessels,  and  scattered  8 
ingly  through  it  are  medullated  nerve-fibres. 

The  follicles, — Enclosed  in  each  of  the  lobules,  and  mal 
np  its  substance,  are  from  ten  to  fifteen,  or  even  fifty  (Frey! 
small,  8])herical  or  polyhedral  bodies.  These  are  the  foUicl 
of  the  gland.  They  are  from  ^  to  -f^^  mm.  in  diameter,  ani 
resemble  very  much  the  follicles  in  the  lymphatic  glands  ai 
Peyer*8  patches,  but  present  a  more  embryonal  aspect.  The; 
are  held  closely  together  by  the  surrounding  tissue,  which 
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Bends  septa  down  between  them  for  a  sliort  distance  (Pig.  177). 
On  section  each  follicle  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  cortical 
and  medullary  portion.    The  medullary  portion  is  often  only 
a  cavity,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  found  to  connect,  by  a  passage 
through  the  cortex,  with  a  general  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the 
lobule.     This  latter  cavity  again  counecis  with  the  spiral  cen- 
tral canal.     The  follicle  is  composv'd  of  reticular  connective 
tissue,  in  whose  meshes  are  cells  and  the  thymic  juice.     The 
reticulum  forms  an  adventitia  for  the  blood-vessels.    In  the 
cortical  portion  this  reticuhir  tissue  is  made  up  of  small,  nucle- 
ated cells,  with  long,  fine,  branching  ])rocesses.     In  the  medul- 
lary portion,  when  present,  the  reticular  cells  have  large  nuclei, 
and    their    processes    are 
coarse  and  short.     Within 
the  meshes  of  the  structure 
thus    described    are   cells, 
£at-globules,       capillarieSj 
and  a  peculiar,  transpar- 
ent,  acid,    viscid,  albumi- 
nous   fluid  —  the     thymic 
juice.     The  cells  are:   1, 
lymph-corpuscles,     which 
exist  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance ;   2,    large,   granular, 
nucleated  cells  of  various 
sizes — many  of  these  have 
long   processes,  and   they 
help  to  form,  partly  by  a 
process  of  vacuolation  (Watney),  the  concentric  corpuscles; 
3,  giant  cells  ;  4,  tlie  concentric  corpuscles  of  Hassall.    These 
last  consist  of  one  or  more  cells,  around  which  are  arranged 
concentric  layers  of  flat,  epithelioid  cells.     Tliis  concentric  en- 
velope suggests  the  epithelial  cylinders  seen  in  carcinomatous 
growths.     One  or  two  of  these  coi-jmscles  may  be  enclosed  in 
another  common  envelope,  thus  forming  a  compound  concen- 
tric corpuscle.     These  corpuscles  are  strongly  refractive,  and 
are  readily  stained  with  carmine.     They  lie  near  the  arteries, 
and  have  an  intimate  relation  with  them.     According  to  Afan- 
assien,  indeed,  they  are  developed  from  the  endothelium  of  the 
arterial  wall.     There  is  a  vascular  plexus  about  the  follicles, 
from  which  capillaries  pass  into  the  interior,  forming  a  fine  net- 


Tio.  177.— Portion  of  the  aUra  thyrnua.  after  Rifi: 
1(a) 
with  th^  captllnry  network  (o) 
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ring*  of  th?  &rt«rUi  bmnchoa  (a)  uid  venon*  br»Dche«  tt>} 
mad  tk*  oarltkn  of  tba 
AdDi  (ti).     Frvy,  ' 
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work.    They  generally  pass  in  as  far  as  the  medullary  portion 
or  central  cavity,  and  form  a  ring  about  this.  I 

Tlie  central  canal,  or  band  of  the  th^^mus,  is  lined  with  a 
vascular  membrane,  and  communicates  with  the  central  cavi- 
ties of  the  lobules  and  follicles.  Along  its  interior  the  bulg- 
ings  of  attached  vesicles,  or  groups  of  the  same,  may  be  seen. 


Many  authorities  consider  that  the  central  cavities  in  the  J 
aud  lobules  are  produced  artificially  by  the  break-M 


follicles 

ing  down  of  the  very  delicate  tissue.     There  is  much  proba 

bility  that  tins  is  the  case.     More  investigation,  however,  ia 

needed,  and  meanwhile  the  cavities  and  canals  art?  descri 

as  above,  since  it  is  extremely  i-are  to  find  a  human  thymus 

which  they  do  not  appear  to  exist,  no  matter  how  careful  I 

preparation. 

TTie  blood-vessels , — ^The  thymus  is  not  a  very  vascular 
gland.  Its  arteries  are  distributed  in  the  capsule  and  along 
the  central  band.  From  these  parts  they  pass  unac<:ompanied, 
as  a  rule,  by  the  veins,  to  the  interlobular  tissue,  and  are  did* 
tribntt^d  to  the  follicles,  as  has  been  described. 

T?fe  lipnphatim  accompany  the  blood-vessels  along  the 
central  band.  From  there  it  is  stated  (His)  that  they  pass  to 
the  interlobular  tissue  and  are  distributed  around  the  follicles, 
communicating  by  minute  channels  with  the  centre  of  the  fol- 
licle.    This  latter  point,  however,  lacks  confirmation. 

DevelopvienL — The  thymus  gland  is  found  in  all  vertebrates 
except  amphioxus  (lluxley).  It  is  developed,  like  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  from  the  mesoblastic  layer,  and  can  be  seen 
early  in  foetal  life.  It  appears  first  as  a  closed  tube,  which  is 
probably  (Quain)  a  mass  of  embryonic  cells  enclosed  in  a  mem- 
branous capsule.  Along  this  projections  bud  out  which  ara 
gradually  trauaformrd  into  lobules.  By  the  twelfth  week  ii 
has  become  well  developed. 

The  thymus  is  an  organ  of  foptal  and  infant  life  only.  U| 
grows  rapidly  until  the  second  year,  when  it  begins  to  undergo 
a  fatty  degeneration  and  atrophy.  By  the  seventh  or  eighth 
year  it  is  a  small,  fatty  mass.  This  degeneration  of  the  thy- 
mus takes  place  in  all  the  animals  which  have  the  gland. 
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Tlie  thyroid  body  is  a  dark  red,  vascular  organ,  composed 
'of  two  lobes.     It  seems  very  possible  that  we  may  now  legiti-*; 
mately  call  it  a  secreting  gland,  whose  product  acts  upon  the 

■  red  blood-cells,  and  is  carried  away  by  the  lymphatics. 
The  entire  organ  is  enclosed  in  a  thin,  but  firm,  fibrous  cap- 
sule.    This  sends  off  iirocesaes  to  the  interior,  which  interlace, 
forming  a  sponge-like  network.    This  network  is  thin,  however, 
and  does  not  make  up  ranch  of  tlie  substance  of  the  gland.     A 

■few  elastic  fibres  run  in  it.  Enclosed  in  the  meshes  of  the  frame- 
work thus  formed  are  the  vesicles  of  the  gland.  These  are 
very  numerous  and  make  up  the  bulk  of  tlie  organ.  They  are 
minute,  spherical,  ovoid,  or  flattened  bodies,  whose  diameter 
is  from  jl^  mm.  in  the  embryo  to  2  mm.  in  the  adult,  and  are 
grouped  into  small  lobules  of  various  sizes.  They  consist  of 
a  homogeneous  connective-tissue  basement-membrane,  lining 
which  is  a  single  layer  of  epithelial  cells,  the  whole  enclosing 
ayellowish,  transparent,  viscid  Huid.  Tlie 
lining-cells,  in  adults,  measure  about  y]^ 

■  mm.  in  height  and  jiff  mm.  in  width.   They 

~  contain  nuclei,  and  sometimes  nucleoli, 
They  are  loosely  connected  to  the  base- 
ment-raembi-aue,  and,  with  extra-uterine 
life,  begin  to  break  away  into  the  interior 
of  the  vesicle.  Baber  describes  fine,  longi- 
tudinal strire  passing  from  the  base  toward 
the  apex  of  the  cell.  These  cells  have  a 
tendency  to  undergo  colloid  degeneration. 
The  cell-body  swells  up,  and  bursting,  the 
contents  spread  out  in  the  vesicle-cavity, 
there  to  undergo  or  complete  the  metamor- 
phosis (Fig.  178)  mentioned.  According 
to  Baber,  however,  the  cells  which  undergo  this  degenera- 
tion come  from  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  vesiclea. 
They  pass  through  the  vesicle-wall  into  its  cavity,  and  there 
gradually  break  up.  This  change  goes  on  at  the  expense  of 
the  vesicle-wall  and  the  intervesicular  tissue,  so  that  in  time 
the  gland,  without  being  much  enlarged,  may  appear,  on  sec- 
tion, almost  like  a  single  colloid  mass. 


Pro.  178.  — Cnltnid  metMnor- 
phcMlt:  n,  GlKtitl  vf^iclo  of  iho 
rabltlt ;  t,  oommcncinff  coUoiil 
metamorphosi*  of  the  mlt, 
Piwy. 
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The  normal  fluid  contents  of  the  vesicle  coagulates  with 
beat  and  alcohol,  without  losing  its  transparency.  Floating  in 
it  are  grannies,  cells,  and  occasional  translucent,  curiously 
shaped  bodies  called  sympexions  (Robin).  The  cells  come 
from  the  vesicle- wall  and  the  intervesicular  tissue.  Many  of 
them  have  lost  their  nuclei.  The  "sympexions,-'  if  they  uni- 
formly occur,  have  not  been  shown  to  have  any  significance. 

Baber  has  recently  announced  the  very  interesting  fact  that 
large  numbers  of  colored  and  colorless  blood-cor]iUscles  are  to 
be  found  in  the  vesicle-cavities  of  the  thyroid  of  man  and  lower 
vertebrates.  The  colored  cells,  which  largely  preponderate,  am 
in  a  state  of  partial  disintegration.  This  explains  the  yellowish, 
color  of  the  vesicle-contents,  and  the  inference  is  drawn  that  the 
thyroid  has  the  function  of  destroying  red  blood-corpuscles. 

77ie  blood-vessels  of  the  thyroid  are  quite  numerous.  They 
ramify  in  the  capsule  along  the  trabecule,  and  finally  form  a 
rich  plexus  about  the  vesicles,  but  do  not  penetrate  the  inte- 
rior. The  walls  of  the  veins  are  united  firmlj"  to  the  fibrous 
reticulum  of  the  gland,  so  that  when  a  section  of  them  is  made 
the3'  do  not  collapse. 

Tlie  lymphatics  form  large  and  numerous  trunks,  both  OB 
the  surface  and  in  the  interior  of  the  organ.  They  originate 
by  copfcal  extremities  lying  in  the  tissue  between  the  vesicles. 
These  unite  to  form  trunks  which  surround  the  lobules,  and 
give  off  branches  that  pass  to  the  capsule.  There  a  thick,  per- 
ipheral network  is  formed,  from  which  lymph-trunks  pass  to 
the  thoracic  and  right  lymphatic  ducts.  They  contain  a  viscid 
substance  like  that  in  the  vesicles  themselves,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  they  have  something  to  do  with  carrying  off  thUj 
fluid. 

77ie  nerves  are  from  the  middle  and  inferior  cervical  gan- 
glia, but  not  (Frey)  from  the  pneumogastric.  They  enter  the 
gland  along  the  trabecnl^e  and  pass  between  the  vesicles.  Gan- 
glion-cells, either  single  or  in  groups,  are  met  with  in  th«r 
course.  The  mode  of  termination  is  not  known,  more  than 
that  they  seem  to  dwindle  away  into  fine,  terminal  fibres,  that 
are  lost  in  the  connective  tissue. 
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The  pineal  gland,  or  conarium^  is  a  small  body,  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  resting  upon  the  nates  and  covered  by  the  back 
part  of  the  corpua  i-allosuni.  It  consists  of  a  fibrous  capsule 
and  framework,  lying  in  which  are  vesicles,  cells,  blood-ves- 
sels, and  sabulous  matter.  There  is  generally  a  cavity  near  the 
base  of  the  gland. 

The  interior  of  the  structure  is  divided  into  a  cortical  and 
medullary  portion.  The  former  is  composed  of  little  vesicles, 
resembling  those  of  the  pituitary  body.  The  central  portion 
is  filled  with  nerve-cells  and  sabulous  matter,  the  latter  lying 
in  the  cavity  at  the  base.  The  nerve-cells  are  of  two  kinds: 
one,  large,  ^  mm.  in  diameter,  and  giving  off  long  pro- 
cesses; the  other,  very  small,  ^^  mm.  in  diameter,  and  giving 
oflf  processes,  in  the  adult.  Nerve-fibres  run  among  these 
cells,  and  connect  them  to  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
cerebral  lobes  and  to  the  crura  cerebri.  They  are  considered, 
by  Meynert,  to  be  gangliou-cella  giving  origin  to  fibres  in  the 
crura  cerebri. 

The  sabulous  matter  is  compospd  of  corpora  amylacea  and 
of  earthy  salts  combined  with  aainial  matter.  The  earthy 
salts  are:  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  am- 
monia, and  magnesia  (Strorneyer). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pineal  gland  contains  consider- 
able nervous  tissue.  It  is  not  yet  deterinined,  however,  wijether 
it  should  be  considered  a  ganglionic  centre  or  a  structure  of 
similar  character  to  the  suprarenal  capsules. 
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The  pitiiitary  body  {JiypopJiysiS  cerebri)  is  notable  for  the 
peculiarity-  of  its  development  and  its  uniform  presence  in  all 
vertebrates.  It  is  a  small,  reddish  gray,  vascular  mass,  ovoid 
in  shape,  and  situated  in  the  sella  turcica.  It  is  composed  of 
two  lobes,  anterior  and  posterior,  the  former  being  the  larger. 
In  structure,  the  body,  in  its  anterior  lobe,  has  some  resem- 
blance to  the  suprarenal  capsules,  being  composed  of  a  con- 
nective-tissue framework,  in  wliicli  lie  blood-vessels  and  clos*?d 
vesicles.     These  latter  consist  of  a  homogeneous  membrane  en- 
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ciusitig  nucleated  and  iiacleolated  cells,  mostly  epithelial  ia 
character.  Th(:!sa  culls  geaemlly  line  the  interior  of  the  vesicle 
aud  ueiu'ly  till  its  cavity,  so  that  oa  section  the  vesicle  looka 
hoiuywhut  lilte  iin  acinus  of  the  pancreas.  In  the  centre  (Lere 
is  often  a  branched  nucleated  corpuscle  connected  with  a  simi- 
lar cell  on  oiitJ  or  the  other  side  (Klein).  The  cells  vary  much 
in  aize.  In  tU**  (Connective  tissue  around  the  vesicles  are  !jm. 
phatio  spaces  ajid  blood-veasels. 

The  posterior  lobe  is  amaller,  darker,  and  more  vascTilar 
than  the  anierior*  During  fa?tal,  and  perhaps  infant  life,  it 
lia»  a  cavity  in  its  interior  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium  aud 
connected  by  the  infuudibuluui  with  the  third  ventricle, 

I^etftoprntuL — The  pituitary  body  ia  formed  by  a  diverticu- 
lum ti\m\  tile  future  mouth  (buccal  epiblast),  which  projects 
up  to  be  inujf?formed  eventually  into  the  tin terior  lobe;  aud 
iitiother  diverticulnm  fi-om  the  wall  of  the  vesicle  of  the  third 
voulricle,  whicli  projects  down  to  form  the  posterior  lobe 
^QuainV  Epiblastic  and  mesoblastic  tisi^ue  are  thus  united  in 
tlie  organ.  The  jxjsterior  lobe  retains  its  nervous  eletuents  in  ' 
Ihe  lower  animalss  but  in  man  contains  little  besides  counective 
li^ue  atid  blood*ve^el& 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  THICK  CUTIS  VERA. 
Br  J.  COLLIX3  WARREX,  H.D. 

The  portions  of  the  skin  usually  selected  for  histological 
purposes  are  those  in  which  the  papillae  or  hairs  are  best  shown. 
The  glands  are  also  carefully  described  ;  but  little  attention, 
however,  has  been  given  to  the  anatomy  of  the  cutis  vera  as  an 
organ  by  itself,  consequently  those  parts  have  not  been  ex- 
amined wliere  it  is  found  in  its  most  highly  developed  form. 

The  skin  varies  greatly  in  thickness ;  on  the  inside  of  the 
arms  and  thighs,  and  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  body  gen- 
erally, it  is  much  thinner  than  behind.  In  the  former  case, 
particularly  in  delicate  woinen,  it  is  exceedingly  soft  and  plia- 
ble, a  thin  fold  being  easily  raised  and  rolled  between  tlie 
thumb  and  finger.  In  the  latter  it  is  exceedingly  thick  in  the 
back  and  slioulders  of  hardy  adults,  appearing  as  a  veritable 
hide,  being  much  thicker  than  the  skin  of  many  pachyderma- 
tous animals.  Here  it  measures  5,5  mm.  and  even  more  in 
thickness  ;  when  tanned  it  resembles  sole  leather.  This  6t^a^ 
tare  is  composed  of  bundles  of  fibres  interwoven  in  various  di- 
rections. On  the  surface  of  these  bundles  lie  the  flat  connective- 
tissue  cells,  disposed  in  i-owa  and  occupying  the  intervals,  the 
tissue  being  somewhat  analagous  to  tendon.  The  cutis  is,  in 
factj  a  sort  of  tendon  or  aponeurosis  ;  from  its  under  surface 
it  sends  out  fibrous  prolongations  of  considerable  size,  and  in 
some  animals  these  are  actually  attached  to  muscles.'  In  man 
we  find  them  dipping  down  into  the  subcutaneous  fat,  in  the 
back  forming  a  very  dense  and  firm  mesh-work.   Fatty  tumors 


'  Itf.    H«iiftnt !  Anatomie  g^or&le  de  la  pean ;  Anaalea  de  Demuitolagie  «t  d« 
Syphilo^rophie  ;  Tome  uenriume,  No.  D  ;  Sotterthwaite :  New  York  McdicalJouru'. 


Jnly,  1875. 
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groTTing  In  this  part  of  the  panuiculus  adiposus  are,  for  this 
reason,  extremely  difficult  to  enucleate. 

The  papillffi  are  but  imperfectly  formed,  and  are  represented 
by  an  undulating  line.  At  short  intervals  are  the  follicles  of 
the  lanugo  hairs,  which  penetrate  only  the  supei-iicial  layers  of 
the  cutis,  the  sweep  of  whose  fibres  would  be  otherwise  un- 
broken were  it  not  for  the 
existence  of  a  structure, 
hitherto  undescribed/  which 
connects  the  bases  of  the 
liair-foilicle  with  thosiqiarts 
in  which  we  find  llie  root  of 
the  longer  hairs  imbedded 
— the  i)anniculu3  adiposua. 
This  consists  of  a  nearly 
vertical  cleft,  or  slender  col- 
umnar-shaped space,  ex- 
Lending  from  the  last-named 
structure  in  a  somewhat  ob- 
lique direction  through  the 
deeper  and  middle  layers  of 
I  he  cutis,  and  terminating 

.      .-I         V  0     t.1  #11*1  ^i<>'  1?9.— Secdon'of  vlitn  from  badi  ol  vx  adnit. 

UC     tne     DaSe    OI      tUe     lOlllCie     «hovrlnff   a*InmnK  ndiptiwiuKl   liirmK>i   Italr.     Mdimifled 

ftbrmtfinrhtiliAiDetiTK:  a.  epUli-nnt";  A.  cn.*ct«>r  pill  mail- 
ed ;  cl,tiit-iiolomn  ;  0,  vuduritJiuviuKluM]  ;/,  cutl*  vers ;  g^ 
•dipoao  tlnuo ;  h^  hulr ;  Jt,  oAna  flbr^ux  ;  />,  laurol  cleft. 
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which  rests  upon  it.     This 

space  is  occupied  by  adipose 

tissue  in  its  entire  length;  hence,  the  terra  ''fat-columns,"  or 

'"fat-canals,"'  would  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  name. 

The  length  of  this  space  (in  very  lean  individuals  the  fat  is 
absent,  and  we  then  see  a  delicate  mesh-work  of  connect!  ve  tissue, 
and  the  trunk  of  a  biood-vessel)  is  about  4  mm.  ;  its  width 
rather  exceeds  that  of  the  hair-follicle  above.  Its  long  axis  is 
placed  at  a  slight  angle  to  that  of  the  follicle,  which  in  most 
cases  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  and  is  nearly 
parallel  to  that  of  the  erector  pili  muscle  (b).  At  about  the 
middle  of  this  axis  are  given  off  two  horizontal  prolongations, 
usually  partially  filled  with  fat-tissue,  appearing  like  a  pair  of 

'  In  the  latent  treatiiiAii  of  iho  nkm,  noRnch  ntructaro  \m  described.  See  Die  Haut- 
knnJcbeiten  ftir  Aerzte  and  Stadirende  von  Dr.  Oantav  Behrend.  Berlin,  1S7D;  Fattio- 
logio  Yind  Therapie  dor  Hautkrankheiten  von  Dr.  Horiz  Kaposi.     Wi^u^  1879. 

-  Xote  on  the  Anatomy  and  Pathology  of  the  Skin,  by  J.  C.  Warren.  Boston  Hedl* 
cci  and  Surgical  Joumiii,  April  Id,  1377. 
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extended  arms,  or  tlie  remaining  branches  of  a  leafless  trunk  {p\ 
Near  this  point  is  suspended  the  coil  of  a  sweat-gland  le),  held 
in  place  by  a  few  delicate  fibres  which  find  their  insertion  at 
the  top  of  the  canal  or  cleft.  The  duct  of  the  gland  runs  to  the 
top  of  this  space,  whence  it  may  be  traced  to  the  side  of  the 
hair-follicle,  whence  it  finds  its  way  to  the  surface.  (In  dogs 
the  sweat-duct  opens  directly  into  the  follicle,  a  short  distance 
from  its  mouth.)  The  fibres  of  the  cutis  appear,  in  vertical  sec- 
tions, to  terminate  abruptly  at  its  edges.  There  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  structure  resembling,  a  'limiting  membrane.'' 
At  its  base  there  is  sometimes  a  slight  widening  of  the  cleft, 
and  on  the  side  toward  which  its  axis  leans,  the  fibres  of  the 
cutis  collect  to  form  a  bundle  which  penetrates  the  subcutane- 
ous fat  {Cone  fibreuj-  de  la 
peau — A',  Fig.  179).  The  upper 
extremity  is  rounded  off  in 
somewhat  dome-shape. 

The  erector  pili  muscle,  tak- 
ing its  origin  from  the  papillary 
layer  of  tlie  cutis,  is  inserted 
partly  into  tlie  base  of  the  fol- 
licle, which  its  fibres  embrace, 
and  partly  into  the  apex  of  the 
fat-canal ;  in  some  sections  the 
fibres  seem  to  penetrate  this 
space,  but  probabl3-  surround 
it,  although  some  of  them  mar 
be  attached  to  those  delicate 
bands  of  fibrous  tissue  which  traverse  the  column  of  fat-cellai 
Tlie  muscle  lies  on  the  side  corresponding  with  the  inclination 
of  the  hair  externally,  and  appears  almost  continuous  in  its 
direction  witli  the  fat-column  beneath  it. 

The  sebaceous  gland  lies  between  the  muscle  and  the  follicle 
at  the  apex  of  the  angle  made  by  them  ;  a  lobe  is  found  also 
on  the  opposite  side. 

The  number  of  these  columns  corresponds  to  the  number  nf 
hairs,  as  they  are  not  found  elsewhere.  In  some  sections  of 
skin,  half  an  inch  in  length,  as  many  as  five  may  be  counted  ; 
they  are  seen  to  best  advantage  in  the  thickest  portions  of  the 
skin,  but  may  be  found  on  the  shoulders  and  arms,  breast,  ab- 
domen, and  lower  extremities.     At  some  points  they  appear 


FiO.  180.— Section  of  ifcin  from  the  ihcnMcr  of 
mn  Infftnt,  mairnified  Revmteea  (UumUt       .      i 
dermU ;  b,  nvctdr  (iUI  rauKlo:  c,  aebAoc-' 
d,  ht-oolumn ;  «,  ftodoriparoiu  gland;  1/    > 
b;  a,  hair. 
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as  slight  indentations  in  the  section  ;  at  others  as  long  canals. 
They  are  well  sliowu  in  the  skin  of  an  infant  (Figure  180),  and 
in  a  fcctus  of  nine  monthg.  In  the  pig,  the  lower  border  of  the 
cutis  appears  to  the  naked  eje,  when  seen  in  section,  like  the 
teeth  of  a  saw.  Under  the  microscope,  the  a]>ex  of  each  inden- 
tation contains  the  halb  of  a  hair.  In  thick  liides  these  inden- 
tations become  clefts  or  canals,  and  we  find  frequently  a 
sweat-gland  situated  at  about  the  middle  of  each.  The  canals 
pare  oblique,  as  are  also  the  hair-folHcles,  and  the  axes  of  the 
two  are  more  nearly  parallel  than  those  in  the  human  subject. 
In  thin  skins  the  canals  are  either  so  short  as  hardl}'^  to  pass 
for  such,  or,  if  the  hair  is  not  of  sufficient  length  to  extend  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cutis,  absent.     A  thick  skin  and  the  ex- 

^istence  of  downy  hairs  are,  then,  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  presence  of  this  structure  in  its  most  marked  forms.  I  have 
not  found  them  in  the  face,  although  in  sonip  individuals  they 
probably  exist  there,  nor  in  the  thinner  skin  already  alluded  to. 
the  lip  of  the  rat  the  long  hairs  are  imbedded  in  a  transpa- 
nt,  mncons-like  connective  tissue,  and  their  roots  are  sur- 
nnded  by  numerous  bands  of  muscle.  It  is  interesting  to 
ote  the  fact,  that  under  each  root  are  to  be  found  vertical  rows 
of  fat-cells,  arranged  end  on  end  like  the  beads  of  a  rosary,  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  cleft  in  the  surrounding  tissue  to  en- 
close them.  In  order  to  obtain  a  preparation  of  skin  which 
ehows  these  structures  in  their  entire  length,  the  section  must 
e  made  vertical  to  the  surface,  and  in  a  direction  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  inclination  of  the  cleft  of  the  hair  above  the 
[urface.  This  coincides  with  the  fine  folds  or  '* grain"  of  the 
skin.  Sections  made  in  any  other  direction  give  but  a  frag- 
ment of  the  canal,  which  appears  then  nearly  as  an  isolated 
lobule  of  adipose  tissue.  Even  with  these  precautions  it  is 
Ldifficult  to  obtain  a  good  specimen,  unless  th»^  razor  is  guided 
■  "by  the  eye  and,  as  in  embryonic  skin,  the  canals  are  not  large 
enough  to  be  seen,  it  is  greatly  a  question  of  luck  whether  a 
good  section  can  be  obtained, 

77tc  blood-vessds  are  well  showTi  by  an  injection  of  Berlin 
blue  in  the  fcptus  near  full  term.  In  each  canal,  as  well  as  in 
the  intervals  between  thenu  tiie  arterioles  which  nourisli  thef 
cutis  ascend  from  the  subcutaneous  system  of  vessels,  which 
forms  a  fine  net-work  in  the  punniculus  adiposus.  Those  in 
the  canals,  on  reaching  the  lateral  clefts,  bifurcate,  giving  a 
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branch  on  either  side,  which  anastomoses  sparingly  tlirough 
subdivisions  with  the  adjacent  arterioles  in  the  middle  Ia)*erof 
the  cutis,  and  give  origin  to  the  papillary  and  sub-papillary 
network  of  capillaries,  which  here  can  be  considered  as  one 
^  and  the  same.  At  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  main  vessel, 
branches  are  given  off  which  ascend  farther  in  the  canal  and 
form  a  delicate  net-work  surrounding  the  sudoriparous  glaud 
(**  Wundemetz*').  The  anastomosis  of  the  vessel  about  the 
hair-follicle  is  particularly  rich  and  fine,  and  unites  intimately 
with  the  superficial  \aynv  of  capillaries.  The  hair-follicle,  with 
its  subjacent  fat-column,  thus  forms  the  centre  of  a  rich  system 
of  arterioles  and  capillaries,  which  extend  from  the  panniculns 
adiposus  to  the  papilla?. 

77ie  lymphatk'S. — The  following  experiments  were  made  to 
determine  the  question  of  the  presence  of  lymphatics  in  these 
canals,  and  also  to  observe  to  what  extent  tiuids  and  particles, 
pressed  up  from  below,  could  be  forced  to  the  surface. 


1 


Skin  "was  taken  from  tho  bodv  of  a  lean  adalt,  twenty-four  honrs  after  tle^th- 
A  small  ajuount  of  tbo  loose  areolar  tiasne  was  left  adherent  to  itn  lover  snr- 
face.  The  skin  beingf  prepared  by  warming  for  a  few  miutitea  in  waWrof 
About  90'  F.,  Berlin  blue  was  injected,  by  meana  of  a  8nl>cutanoou*  Byringp, 
into  the  loose  areolar  tissue,  which  was  rapidly  distended  by  the  fluid.  Tie 
specimen  was  then  thrown  into  strong  alcohol.  A  similar  fragment  of  skin 
was  stretched  like  a  drum,  over  tho  end  of  a  brass  cylinder,  to  which  it  «as 
firmly  attached  by  an  open  brass  cap  and  screws.  The  cylinder  licing  held 
vertically,  Berlin  blue  was  poured  upon  the  skin,  the  upper  surface  of  which 
looked  downward.  A  rubber  cork,  perforated  by  a  glass  tube,  was  aecnrely 
fastened  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  tube  was  connected  with  an  appa- 
ratus designed  to  exert  any  atmospheric  pressure  required.  Pressure  sufficient 
to  raise  a  column  of  mercury  t^*enty-eight  millimetres  was  continued  fax  tu 
hoTir  and  a  half,  tlie  skin  being  pressed  out  with  great  force  in  dome-shape 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  which  was  kept  during  this  time  in  blood-wanu 
water.  The  specimen  was  then  placed  in  alcohol.  It  was  observed  that  the 
injection  mass  had  gone,  at  one  or  two  points,  to  the  surface,  and  on  making 
vertical  sections  of  the  skin  the  next  day,  the  cutis  was  found  to  he  {lenctrat^ 
by  the  mass  in  vertical  bine  lines,  which  tmited  at  various  intervals  br  hori- 
zontal branches,  occasionally  so  numerous  as  to  present  an  almost  coutiuuofU 
blue  surface.  The  suboutaneous  areolar  tissue  was  almost  nniformly  colurad 
blue. 


Opinions  on  the  character  and  distribution  of  the  lymphai- 
ics  of  the  skin  seem  to  differ.  For  instance,  Neumann  de- 
scribes them  as  vessels  distributed  through  the  skin  in  two 
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liorizontal  layers — a  supeHicial  and  a  deep  one — the  vertical 
connection  between  the  two  being  found  only  at  comparatively 
itire  intervals,'  Renaut  regards  the  skin  as  a  lymphatic  sponge, 
the  uiinutest  ramiKcation  being  but  the  space  between  the  bun- 
dles of  fibres ;  the  coarser  differing  from  these  in  having  an 
endothelial  lining  (connective- tissue  cells?),  there  being  in 
neither  case  a  true  wall,  which  is  found  only  in  the  lymphatic 
vessels  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue.'  Vertical  sections  taken 
from  the  specimens  of  skin  injected  by  puncture,  showed  a 
similar,  but  not  so  complete  an  injection,  as  was  effected  by 


kJlpOM  tlMue ;  A.  h«ir. 


the  present  method.     The  latter  seems  to  possess  special  ad- 
vantage, as  a  larger  lymph  surface  is  exposed  at  one  time. 

Fig.  181  shows  the  route  taken  by  the  Berlin  blue,  which,  as 
will  be  seen,  ascends  in  nearly  vertical  rolnmns  through  the 
fat-canals  to  the  base  of  the  hair-follicles,  going  round  the 
sides  of  the  sweat-gland.  When  a  slight  amount  only  had 
passed  into  the  canal,  a  medium  power  of  the  microscope 
showed  the  blue  lying  in  and  staining  the  tissue  accom- 
panying the  ascending  blood-vessel  in  the  so-called  "perivas- 
cular space/'     The  lateral  clefts  were  filled  with  the  mass, 


*  Zdt  Kenntnisa  der  Lyiapbgc^ne  der  'Bant,  ron  laldor  Xennuum. 

*  Bcniiat.    Op.  cifc. 
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wl!ich  extended  far  enough  to  communicate  with  that  com- 
ing from  an  adjacent  column.  From  this  point  there  is  a 
.delicate  and  freely  anastomosing  network,  marking  out  the 
■spaces  betwet-n  the  bundles  of  fibres  ot  the  cutis.  The  lateral 
anastomosis,  lower  down,  is  not  so  free,  and  in  the  uppermost 
layers,  owing  probably  to  the  compression  of  the  bundles  of 
fibres,  there  is  little  blue  to  be  seen.  From  tbe  top  of  the  canal 
the  injection  surrounds  the  base  of  the  hair-follicle,  ononesidfl 
ascending  vertically  and  giving  off  liorizontal  branches,  and 
on  the  other  following  the  interval  between  the  lower  border  of 
the  erector  pili  muscles  and  the  fibres  of  the  cutis.  The  main 
route  is  through  the  canals,  there  being  no  penetration  from 
bflow  elsewhere.  A  similar  method  of  injection  of  these  spaces 
is  seen  in  certain  forms  of  disease.  A  subcutaneous,  round- 
celled  sarcoma  infiltrating  the  skin,  gave  a  similar  configura- 
tion. Also  that  fonu  of  congenital  na?vu3  which  develops  in 
the  panniculus  adiposus,  and  in  a  few  days  after  birth  begins 
to  appear  on  the  surface.  Another  instance  is  that  variety 
of  purulent  infiltration  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  which  is 
most  frequently  seen  under  thick  skin  and  known  as  carbun- 
cle, Tlie  w-andering  cells  find  their  way  to  the  surface  through 
these  canals,  and  thus  give  the  characteristic^  puuched-ouc 
appearance  to  the  skrn. 

It  is  evident  from  these  examples  that  a  free  communication 
exists  between  the  interspaces  of  the  fibrous  bundles  of  the 
cutis,  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  tliat  this  is  effected  by 
no  closed  system  of  vessels. 

Tlie  special  function  of  these  c^inals  is  not  so  evident.  In 
addition  to  furnishing  a  routei  for  the  blood-vessels  and  lym- 
phatics, there  would  seem  to  be  some  connection  with  the  hair 
and  its  apparatus.  The  constant  relation  which  they  bear  tn 
this  structure,  and  the  erector  pili  muscle,  would  suggest  an 
arrangement  designed  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  muscle, 
according  to  Biesiadecki.'  This  muscle,  by  its  contraction, 
raises  the  hair  from  the  position  which  it  occupies,  nearly  hori- 
zontal to  the  surface,  to  a  vertical  one.  Any  movement  of  tbo 
root  of  a  lanugo  hair  would  be  well  nigh  impossible,  imbedded 
in  the  dense  tissue  of  the  cutis,  were  it  not  for  a  yieldinsr'; 
structxire  like  that  of  the  columns,  an  elongation  of  which 
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would  aid  the  contraction  of  the  muscle.  In  specimens  where 
the  muscle  is  found  in  a  state  of  contraction,  the  hair-follicle 
is  bent  like  a  bow,  the  root  being  drawn  through  the  arc  of  a 
circle.  The  presence  of  fat  near  the  hair-bulb  is  made  possible 
by  this  structure,  a  condition  which  is  constant  with  all  hairs. 
That  the  fat  is  not  an  incidental  feature  of  their  structure, 
which  might  be  considered  merely  a  cleft  for  the  transmission 
of  vessels,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  observation  of  rows  of 
fat-cells  beneath  each  hair  in  the  lip  of  the  rat,  where  no  special 
channels  exist,  and,  also,  by  the  fact  that  such  columns  of  fat 
do  not  accompany  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  skin,  in  those 
parts  where  the  hairs  are  not  found.  It  seems,  therefore, 
probable,  that  this  structure  has  some  bearing  upon  the  nu- 
trition of  the  hair. 

Sweat-glands  are  found  not  only  in  these  canals,  but  else- 
where in  the  thick  cutis  ;  the  coil  of  the  gland  is  then  usually 
situated  at  a  level  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  cutis  vera, 
and  not  in  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue,  as  in  thin  skin. 


Bt  EDMUND  a  Wl^TDT,  M.D., 
Cora  tor  of  thn  Bt,  Lok^^H  and  St.  Wrxacm'  HospitAU,  «lc.,  Keir  York  City. 

The  renEil  pelvisj  the  calices,  ureters,  and  bladder,  all  consist 
essentially  of  three  layers,  which  are  an  jnner  mucous  mem- 
brane, a  middle  muscular  coat,  and  an  external  libroua  layer. 

In  the 

RENAL   PELVIS 

we  find  the  mncmis  membrane  lined  with  stratified  epitheliTiTn, 
tlie  cells  of  which  are  large  and  variously  shaped.  Three  dif- 
ferent forma  are  readily  distinguished.  The  most  superficial 
layer  consists  of  flat  or  polyhedral  cells  of  various  sizes,  each 
one  containing  a  round  or  oval  nucleus,  or,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens, two  nuclei.  Peculiar  dark  granules,  often  of  lai^e  size, 
surround  the  nucleus,  and  are  quite  distinct  from  the  finely 
granular  protoplasm  of  these  cells.  Then  comes  a  layer  of 
conical  or  club-shaped  bodies,  each  one  again  furnished  with 
a  round  or  oval  nucleus.  Every  cell  also  possesses  a  long 
basal  process,  which  appears  to  attach  it  to  the  subjacent 
tissue.  The  bulbous  portion  of  these  corpuscles  is  turned 
outward  in  the  direction  of  the  surface.  Wedged  in  between 
the  processes  just  mentioned  we  find  the  third  variety  of 
cellular  elements.  These  are  oval  or  rounded  bodies  contain- 
ing ellipsoid  nuclei.  At  the  renal  calices  we  find  a  sharp  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  cylindrical  columnar  epithelium 
of  the  papillary  ducts  and  the  stratified  pavement  epithelium 
of  the  pelvis.  The  epithelial  layer  has  a  thickness  here  of 
0.045-0. 09  mm. 

The  connective-tissue  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
devoid  of  papillse,  contains  sparse  elastic  fibres,  and  is  rich  in 
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fixed  corpuscles,  the  inoblasts  of  Krause.  There  is  no  true 
basement-membrane.  Below  this  stratum  we  find  a  submu- 
cous layer,  which  is  abundantly  furnished  with  elastic  tissue, 
and  contains  a  few  simple  acinous  glands  with  ducts  liaviug  a 
lining  of  cylindrical  epithelium. 
L  The  muscular  coat  is  composed  of  bundles  of  smooth  mus- 
cle-cells formin<r  an  inner  layer,  with  a  peripheral  direction  of 
its  constituent  anatomical  elements,  and  an  outer  layer  concen- 
trically arranged.  The  ''papillary  sphincter''  is  but  a  thick- 
ening of  this  latter  layer. 

The  external  fibrosis  layer  forms  a  thin  connective-tissue 
membrane,  not  always  clearly  marked  here,  whereas  in  the  ure- 

rrs  and  bladder  it  is  found  to  be  well  developed. 
The  bfood-vesscJa  of  the  pelvis  are  derived  from  the  renal 
artery  and  vein,  and  form  capillary  networks  characterized  by 
polygonal  meshes.     Tlie  Ij'mphatics  and  nerves  are  found  to 
^Jiave  the  same  distribution  as  iu  the  ureters. 


THE   I'UETERS 

iare  a  structure  which  closely  resembles  tliat  of  the  renal  pel- 
vis. The  mucous  membrane  shows  the  same  varieties  of  ei>ithe- 
lium  ;  its  connective- tissue  components  are  similarly  arranged ; 
and  the  external  investing  membrane  is  composed  of  the  same 
kind  of  tissue  alread}^  described.  But  in  addition  to  tlie  two 
viuscular  layers^  which  here  attain  a  greater  ileveloj^ment,  we 
find  a  third  muscle  coat,  so  that  we  can  now  distinguish  an  in- 
ternal and  external  longitudinal  from  a  middle  circular  layer 
of  muscular  elements. 
Il  Engelmann  has  described  a  close  reticulum  of  blood  capil- 
laries lying  immediately  under  the  epithelial  stmtum,  but  its 
existence  is  made  doubtful  by  the  negative  statements  of  other 
authors. 

Glandular  bmiies  are  not  found  in  the  ureters.  The  peri- 
pheral layer  of  fibrous  connc^ctive- tissue  possesses  conspicuous 
elastic  bundles  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  ureters. 

t.      The  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  is  like  that  of  the  pel- 
Tis  already  described.  The  lymphatics  are  well  devekiped  here, 
forming  several  networks  in  the  different  layers  of  the  dncts. 
^fertes  are  likewise  readily  distinguished,  some  of  the  neiTe- 
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fibres  being  also  furnished  with  ganglion  celLs.  Their  mode  of 
termination  in  the  muscular  layer  id  not  definitely  known,  but 
Hiay  be  assumed  to  resemble  that  of  ordinary  smooth  muscu- 
lar-tissue. 


TUK   BLADDKB 

has  the  same  type  of  structure  as  the  ureters,  but  contains,  in 
addition,  a  serous  covering  in  its  upper  portion.  The  different 
coats  of  the  bladder  are,  however.  mut;h  thicker  than  the  cor- 
responding layers  in  the  other  urinary  excretory  passages. 

The  epithelial  lining  of  the  mucous  membrane  shows  the 
three  varieties  of  its  cellular  elements  in  a  clearly  defined  man- 
Uur. 

The  comiectitie'tlssue  stratum  presents  no  noteworthy  pe- 
culiarities, if  we  ex- 
cejjt  the  comparative 
abundance  of  simplu 
acinous  glands. 

The  bundles  of 
muscle- cells  in  the 
muscutar-coal  in  ter- 
lace,  forming  irregu- 
lar, long-stretched 
meshes.  This  irregu- 
lar arrangement  pre- 
vents the  distinct  rec- 
ognition of  successive 
layers,  each  with  a 
largely  prevailing  di- 
rection. Nevertheless, 
we  find  in  the  external  portion  of  the  muscle-coat  some  pre- 
dominance of  longitudinal  bundles,  together  with  au  abundant 
supply  of  elastic  fibres.  The  anterior  wall  and  vertex  of  the 
bhidder  show  this  arrangement  A^ery  conspicuously,  in  fact  the 
muscIe-Hbres  have  here  received  a  sepamte  name,  that  of  iMru- 
soTUTiTKB.  The  vesical  neck  shows  a  tolerably  distinct  thicken- 
ing of  its  circular  muscle-fibres,  which  is  known  as  the  ^ihhuier 
cesic(s.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  arrange- 
inentof  the  muscular  coat  is  apt  to  vary  in  diiferent  individual 
the  description  here  given  will,  however,  be  found  to  apply  to 
the  majority  of  cases. 
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The  blood-vessels  form  a  capillary  network  in  the  mucous 
t  membrane,  which  is  situated  about  midway  between  the  epi- 
thelial stratum  and  the  muscular  coat.  In  other  respects  they 
present  no  peculiarity  worthy  of  note. 

The  lymphatics  are  less  abundant  in  tlie  bladder  than  in 
the  ureters.  They,  also,  lack  noteworthy  peculiarities  or 
special  features  of  interest. 

Plexuses  of  nert^e-fihres  are  found  in  the  subserous  connec- 
tive-tissue, and  also  in  the  muscular  coat.  Microscopic  ganglia 
and  groups  of  ganglion  cells  are  also  met  with, 

SUPRAUENAL  CAPSULES. 

The  suprarenal  capsules  {f/landul(e  suprarenales)  are  small 
flattened  bodies,  two  in  uamber,  situated  somewhat  above  and 
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Pio.  ICR.-— OaUnlftr  gronp*  aaO  tralMooliB  ot  the  oartl(»l  nbsteaoe,  from  tb«  raprareoal  oipnte  of  tlM 
FT\jg.    Bberth. 

in  front  of  the  upper  end  of  either  kidney.  They  are  usually 
triangular  or  semilunar  in  shape,  although  round  and  oval 
forms  are  also  met  with.     In  structure  they  resemble  the  so- 
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called  blood-vascular  glands,  but  their  function  is  not  known. 

They  belong  to  the  ductless  variety  oC  glands. 

Each  suprarenal  body  consists 
of  a  capsule  inclosing  tlie  ]iar«en- 
chyma,  wliich  shows  a  cortical  and 
medullary  substance.  The  cap- 
side  is  formed  of  ordinary  connec- 
tive tissue  containing  many  deli- 
cate elastic  fibrils.  Externally  it 
is  surrounded  by  loose  connective 
tissue,  containing  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  adipose  tissue,  and 
interaally  it  sends  out  trabt»cul;e, 
which  traverse  the  entire  organ, 
thus  constituting  and  completing 
its  frame-work. 

The  cortical  snbstaiice^  as  its 
name  implies,  occupies  the  exter- 
nal portion  of  the  suprarenal  body. 
It  has  an  average  thickness  in  man 
of  y.28  to  1.12  mm.,  is  of  a  yellow- 
ish color,  and  may  be  divided  into 
three  layers  or  zones.  The  lim- 
its of  demarcation  between  these 
hi3ers  are  much  less  marked, 
however,  than  the  corresponding 
boundary  line  between  the  cord-  i 
Cvil  and  medullary  portions.  In 
the  human  being  tlie  external  lajer 
of  the  cortex  is  distinctly  sepamte 

from  the  middle  one,  but  the  latter  shows  no  such  sharp  limit 

against    the    innermost    layer. 

The  cortex  isa  friable  substance, 

and  its  broken  surface  presents 

a  striiUed  appearance.  Owing  to 

rapid  ]iost-morteni  clianges,  the 

cortex  in  man  is  usually  found 

to  b^^  separated  fnun  the  medul- 
lary portion  by  a  dirty  brownish 

substance,   containing  modified        pio.  iB6.-atoftowito«a  oavm^^  ^  ^ 

blood  and  cortical  corpuscles.       SE^SS^JS?***'*^' 


Jfn.  1A4.— Pcrpobilcular  icotlon  through 
tlw  mprftreual  cup^uli?  uf  mau  :  1.  ecirtux  ;  3, 
nwdiillft ;  n,  c«pMilc ;  A,  Uyur  of  otiter  wU* 
sronpa ;  c,  layer  of  otil-tnftbMale(ioiia  faid- 
oalAUi^ ;  d,  Uyerof  tnoer  cell-fftonp« ;  «,  med- 
oUmry  mbKtanoe;  /,  tnuurerM  acction  of  % 
Tdn.    EborttL 
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The  three  layers  of  the  cortex  are  an  external  one,  or  zona 
glo'inemlosa  ;  a  middle  one,  or  zona  fasciculata ;  aud  an  in- 
ternal one,  or  zona  reticularis. 

The  external  layer  consists  of  rounded  or  oval  groups  of 
cells,  separated  by  delicate  connective-tissue  trabeculffj  which 
spring  from  the  capsule.  Similar  cells  are  found  throughout 
the  entire  cortex.  They  liave  been  called  the  parenchymatous 
bodies  or  cells,  although  a  better  narae  is  cortex  corjiuscles. 
ft  In  structure  they  resemble  ordinary  cells,  consisting  of  poly- 
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Fro.  1f*6.  — Itorisontal  BBOtlun  through  the  nntcrmoMt  onrtlc»l  imrtlona  oC  the  vnprmrmiU  e«iMnle  of  the 
Hnnu.*.  n,  blinil  mrmtmtkMi of  « i;>iUi<lor  ;  6,  g njuvu  «hA{>oil  aud  cjlindricml  txtitlral  LrvlN?<:uhB ;  c,  iA.ruauk. 
Bticrth. 

hedral  masses  of  protoplasm  furnished  with  spherical  nuclei 
and  conspicuous  nuclt^oli.  Their  protoplasm  has  a  coarsely 
granular  character,  and,  as  a  rule,  contains  more  or  less  fat  in 
greater  or  smaller  droplets. 

The  middle,  layer  contains  cortical  corpuscles  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  almost  parallel  ruw^,  and  are  so  closely  packed  that 
ihis  portion  acquires  a  distinctly  striated  appearance.  These 
cellular  colunuis  have  received  various  names.  By  Ecker  they 
were  called  gland  tubules,  KOlliker  termed  them  cortical  cylin- 
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dors,  Ebertli  tl»?scribo(l  them  as  cylindrical  coU-tmbecuho,  or 
cortical  trabeculje,  and  Krause  named  them  celhilar  j>iUars, 
These  cellular  rows,  columns,  or  streaks,  are  by  no  means  i 
always  cylindrical,  for  on  cross-section  they  frequently  present  ] 
a  semilunar,  oval,  or  bean-shaped  appearance.  Their  inner 
and  outer  terminations  have  a  rounded  shape,  and  near  the 
former  place  they  seem  to  anastomose  with  one  another.    At  ■ 
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the  peripheral  end  they  sometimes  appear  groov^shaped,  otj 
in  liorae-shoe  form. 

Connective-tissue  processes  communicating  with  the  cajvj 
sule  are  found  between  the  cell  columns,  but  the  latter  are  no 
completely  isolated  by  them.  These  oonnective-tissne  stn^ksj 
also  send  off  transverse  or  oblique  fibres,  so  that  occasifinallrj 
the  cells  of  the  middle  layer  seem  to  be  inclosed  in  ba^iket-Uk^j 
meshes.    In  addition  to  fat-droplets,  granules  of  pigment  art] 
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found  in  Iho  cells  of  the  innermost  portion  of  the  middle 
layer. 

The  internal  layer  is  made  up  of  irregularly  arranged  cor- 
tical  rorpnsrles.  Nearly  all  the  cells  of  this  layer  contain 
pigment  granules.  The  connective-tissue  here  forms  a  reti- 
culum, with  variously  shaped  meshes,  which  contain  greater 
or  smaller  heaps  of  cells. 

The  medullary  substance  has  a  whitish-gray  appearance,  and 
is  of  a  more  delicate  consistency  than  the  cortex.     It  consists 
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Pto.  1B&— VcTtiml  Mctton  thronKh  the  tncJaUair  •mbaUDCO  of  Uio  BupnTeaal  CKpKile  of  tiM  Cow* 
a,  blttotl-veMeU ;   fr,  tr»becuUe  of  iinrd-iUnrj-  oeilfc     Ebcrth. 

of  a  network  of  connective  tissue,  which  contains  in  its  meshes 
the  medullary  rorpnscles.  These  are  pale  cells  with  spherical 
nuclei  and  large  nucleoli.  They  may  assume  various  shapes, 
In  man  they  are  genernll}^  of  an  iiTegularly  stellato  or  polyg- 
onal form.  Their  protoplasm  is  finely  granular,  and  they  con- 
tain, as  a  rule,  much  less  fat  and  pigment  than  the  cortical 
corpuscles.  KoUiker  finds  that  they  resemble  the  nen'p-cella 
of  the  central  nervous  system,  but  he  adds  that  they  cannot 
be  regard<»d  as  such  nerve-elements.  The  medullary  cells 
assume  a  yellow  or  brownish  color  when  treated  with  chroraate 
of  potash  or  chromic  acid.  Since  the  cortex  corpuscles  arei 
not  thus  colored,  tliis  peculiarity  may  serve  to  distinguish  one 
cellular  variety  from  the  other. 

The  connective-tissue  framework  of  the  medulla  is  called  its 
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Stroma,  and  its  meshes  in  man  liave  an  oval  or  rounded  form, 
so  that,  as  a  rale,  the  cell-groups  have  a  similar  shape.  On  llw 
whole,  we  find  a  smaller  proportion  of  connective  tissue  in  the 
medulla  than  in  the  cortex. 

Tlie  blood-vessels  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  occupy  the 
stroma,  and  are  found  in  great  abundance.  The  arterial  vessels 
arise  from  the  aorta,  the  phrenic  and  renal  arteries,  and  tb<? 
coeliac  axis.  About  twent}'  small  branches  pierce  thecapstUe, 
and  are  distributed  mainly  to  the  cortex.  The  medullary  sub- 
stance is  very  rich  in  venous  plexuses.  Capillary  networks 
are  found  in  both  cortical  and  medullary  portions.  The  veins 
uniting  form  one  princij^l  branch,  which  jiasses  out  at  the  hi- 
Ins  of  the  organ.  The  right  suprarenal  vein  empties  its  blood 
into  the  vena  cava  inferior,  the  left  one  into  the  vena  renalis 
sinistra. 

Lymphatics  were  seen  by  most  observers  only  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  suprarenal  capsules.  Klein,  however,  has  recently 
asserted  tliat  there  exists  between  the  cells  *'an  anastomosing 
system  of  narrower  and  broader  clefts,  channels,  and  lacnnn*, 
which  belong  to  the  lymphatic  s^'Stem,"  This  applies  to  the 
zona  fasciculata.  In  the  other  portions  of  the  organ  the  samn 
writer  also  finds  lymph-spaces,  and  lymph-sinuses,  occup}ing 
the  regions  ** between  the  septa  and  trabecular  of  the  frame- 
work on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cell-groups  on  the  other," 

The  nerves  occur  in  comparatively  greater  abundance  ini 
these  organs  than  in  any  otlier  glandular  structures  of  the  hu- 
man body.     Kulliker  was  able  to  count  thirty-three  branches  , 
in  a  single  suprarenal  capsule  of  a  man.     They  are  derivedj 
from  tlie  renal  plexus,  the  pneumogastric  and  phrenic  nerves, 
and  semilunar  ganglion.     Very  fine  or  medium-sized,  dark-bo^] 
dered  fibres  are  commonly  encountered,  and  they  abound  espe- 
cially in  the  medulla.    Ganglion-cells  are  also  frequently  seen,  [ 
and  Virchow  has  tmced  them  into  tlie  interior  of  the  or^an.    ln-1 
tlie  cortical  substances  they  are  of  rare  occuzrence.  The  terminal 
distribution  of  the  nerves  has  not  been  hitherto  ascertained^! 
and  it  appears  to  be  still  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  they  ter-j 
minate  in  the  suprarenal  body  at  all. 

DeoelopmenL— In  mammals  the  suprarenal  c-apsule  has  an] 
independent  origin  in  a  collection  of  tissue  between  the  Wolff- 
ian bodies  behind  the  mesentery  and  in  front  of  the  abdorai*j 
nal  aorta.     (KoUiker.)    The  mesoderma  at  this  point  assumes 
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a  special  structian^.  Certain  of  its  cells  form  more  or  less  cyl- 
indrical masses  with  a  reticulated  appearance.  Between  these 
cellular  groups  a  network  of  ]>lood-vessel3  is  soon  found,  so 
that  the  whole  strut-hire  ia  now  not  unlike  embrj'onal  hepatic 
tissue.  In  rabbits,  Kolliker  saw  the  first  traces  of  these  bodies 
about  the  twelfth  ar  thirteenth  day.  On  the  sixteenth  day 
they  had  already  attained  a  length  of  1.5C»  mm.,  and  occupied 
a  position  along  the  verrebral  coiumn  from  the  first  to  the  fourth 
and  part  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.  On  cross  sections  of  em- 
bryos sixteen  days  old,  Kiilliker  found  that  the  suprarenal  cap- 
sules were  distinctly  separate  at  their  upper  borders,  whereas 
their  lower  ends  were  joined  together  to  form  a  single  organ. 
The  same  writer  also  found  a  nervous  gaiigliou  at  the  coalesced 
central  portions  of  suinewhut  older  embryos. 

Behind  tha  suprarenal  capsules  a  second  sympathetic 
ganglion  was  discovered.  Reraak  and  v.  Brunn  do  not  in  all 
respects  corroborate  the  statements  of  KuUiker.  The  latter 
was  unable  to  ascertain  any  existing  relationship  between  the 
nervous  system  and  the  supmrenal  capsules. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  MAMMAKY  GLAND. 
Bt  W.  tt  PORTER.  M.D.,  uid  EDMUND  C.  WENDT,  M.D.,  of  New  York  City. 

Oeneral  considerations. — By  virtae  of  its  intimate  associa- 
tion with  the  function  of  reproduction,  this  organ  occupies  a 
distinctly  i)eculiar  position  among  the  glands  of  the  body.  In 
the  male  it  persists  through  life  in  the  same  rudimentary  form 
which  characterizes  the  mamma  of  both  sexes  at  birth.  Only 
in  the  female,  and  in  her  only  at  certain  times,  does  this  organ 
attain  its  complete  histological  maturity.  It  may  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  in  a  few  anomalous  cases,  male  beings  sup- 
plied with  fully  developed  mammary  glands  have  been  ob- 
served. 

After  conception,  and  as  pregnancy  advances,  progressive 
evolution  takes  place  within  the  mamma.  This  unfolding 
process  at  length  culminates  in  exaggerated  tissue-metamor- 
phosis, which  in  other  organs  we  should  scarcely  hesitate  to 
call  pathological.  In  fact,  Virchow  and  his  followers  all  main- 
tain that  the  secretion  of  milk  is  the  direct  result  of  a  fatty 
degeneration  of  mammary  epithelium,  and  similar  in  all  essential 
respects  to  the  processes  involved  in  the  elaboration  of  the  seba- 
ceous material  from  the  cutaneous  glands  of  that  name.  Bill- 
roth, indeed,  calls  the'  mammse  cutaneous  fat-glands  (Z^a^^€</- 
drusen\  and  he  does  this  in  consideration  of  the  mode  of  their 
development,  and  because  they  are  placed  immediately  be- 
neath the  integument.  In  spite  of  these  statements,  however, 
we  must  maintain  that  the  mammae  are  radically  different  from 
ordinary  sebaceous  glands,  and  that  the  processes  of  secretion 
in  the  two  sets  of  glands  are  quite  distinct.  The  grounds  on 
which  we  base  this  opinion  will  be  amplified  farther  on.  The 
secretory  activity  of  the  gland,  consisting  in  the  elaboration 
of  milk,  is,  as  a  rule,  called  into  play  only  during  the  period 
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of  rapid  growth  and  development  already  alluded  to.  In  ex- 
ceptional instances,  however,  lacteal  flnid  may  be  secreted 
during  the  excm-pnerperal  period. 

The  mammpe  belong  to  the  class  of  compound  acinous  or  race- 
mose glands,  and,  like  the  other  organs  of  this  group,  consist  of 
a  framework  or  stroma,  and  a  proper  secreting  structure  or 
parenchyma.  As  they  appear  to  the  naked  eye,  the  bulk  of 
the  breasts  is  not  their  secreting  parenchyma,  but  ordinary 
adipose  tissue.     This  fills  out  the  intervals  between  the  lobes 

and  lobules,  and  gives  to  the  entire 
organ  its  smooth,  round  form.  The 
diflferent  lobes  have  separate  secretory 
ducts,  which  open  upon  the  nipple. 
These  ducts  ramify  throughout  the 
substance  of  the  glaud  tissue,  and 
ultiniatel}'-  carry  upon  their  terminal 
^  ^.  branches  the  clusters  of  secreting  vesi- 

tcles,  called  acini  or  alveoli.  Accord- 
ing to  Zocher  and  Hennig,  the  true 
glandular  substance  has  not  a  rounded 
shape,  but  shows  a  grouping  into  three 
principal  divisions,  ont?  of  wliich  ex- 
tends far  up  in  the  direction  of  the  axilla.  It  is  separatetl 
from  the  axillary  lymphatic  glands  only  by  a  small  amount  of 
adipose  tissue.  This  would  explain  the  ease,  reailiness,  and 
frequency  with  which  these  glands  become  implicated  in  ma- 
lignant disease  of  the  mamma. 

Since  the  glands  at  birth  differ  very  widely  from  the  mammm 
of  adult  women,  and  still  more  widely  from  those  of  pregnancy, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  histology  of  the  organ  under 
different  aspects.  This  will  be  necessary,  however,  only  wiih 
regard  to  the  acini  and  theepithelia  therein  implanted,  as  these 
alone  show  such  wide  morphological  divergencies  in  the  dif- 
fei'ent  phases  of  existence. 

The  7ii'ppfa(teat^  mamillay  papilla  mam  face)  is  the  one  struc- 
ture belonging  to  the  mamma  which  is  leaat  liable  to  modifica- 
tions of  tis.sue  due  to  age  and  sex.  It  generally  assumes  the 
shape  of  a  pigmented  conical  or  cylindrical  projection,  at  the 
apex  of  which  the  galactophorona  ducts  have  their  termioal 
openings.  It  is  composed  principally  of  a  rather  loosely  woven 
connective  tissue,  containing  abundant  corpuscles,  and  provided 
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with  elastic  fibrils.  This  conjunctive  tissue  forms  a  supporting 
framework  for  the  milk-ducts  traversing  the  nipple.  Tlie  latter 
show  walls  of  rather  dense  fibrous  tissue,  with  a  large  pro- 

I  portion  of  elastic  elements,  and  are  provided  with  a  lining 
of  one  row  of  short  cylindrical  cells.  As  the  external  orifice 
is  approached,  these  cells  begin  to  take  on  the  character 
of  the  ordinary  epidermic  corpuscles  of  the  integument. 
Partsch  has  found  in  many  animals  that  the  secreting  paren- 
chyma accompanied  these  ducts  almost  to  their  mamillary 
orifices. 

The  occurrence  of  unstriped  muscle  in  the  nipple,  accords 
with  the  fact  of  its  erectile  properties.  But  the  exact  mode  of 
distribution  of  these  elements  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy 
among  histologists.  From  the  researches  of  AVinkler  and 
Kolessnikow,  recently  confirmed  by  Partsch,  it  would  appear 
that  they  occur  not  in  the  ducts  themselves,  but  form  an  in- 
complete  ring  around  and  external  to  the  same.     In  or  around 

P  the  smaller  galactophorous  ducts,  muscle-cells  cannot  be  unmis- 
takably recognized,  though  some  authors  have  described  their 

_  occurrence  there. 

I  As  regards  the  structure  of  these  smaller  galactopliorons 
ducts  {ditctv.%  Zac///CT*/,  milk-ducts)  it  is  quite  simple.  Their 
membranous  walls  consist  of  a  delicate  and  closely  wov^u 
reticulum  of  connective  tissue,  witlx  a  large  admixture  of  fine 
elastic  fibres.  Henle,  Meckel,  and  Kolessnikow  have  described 
smooth  muscle-cells  in  these  canals,  but,  as  already  stated, 
Partsch  and  others  liave  denied  their  existence.  At  any  rate, 
on  cross-8e<ttions  the  contracted  condition  of  some  of  the  larger 
ducts  results  in  a  stellate  appearance  of  their  lumina,  whereas 
the  smaller  ducts  always  appear  round  or  oval. 

■  The  larger  ducts  traced  into  the  gland  tissue  are  found  to 
be  provided  with  saccular  dilatations  imraediat«dy  beneath  the 

I  nipple.  These  mllk-reservolrs  {suius  duciuum  lacl{feroriim^ 
8acculllact{f€ri^  or  ampnll(c)m^Y  he  5  ioS  mm.  broad,  and  thus 
become  distinctly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  Below  these 
dilatations  the  dncts  again  grow  narrower,  and  by  numerous 
divisions  and  subdivisions  form  a  s^^stem  of  ramifying  tubes, 
which  termiiiate  in  the  secreting  alveoli.  The  strncture  of  the 
laiger  ducts  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  the  smaller 
ones.  Their  walls  are,  of  course,  consid»^rably  thicker,  and 
there  is  found  in  addition  a  greater  proportion  of  elastic  tis- 
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sae.  All  the  different  kinds  of  ducts  show  a  lining  composed 
of  a  single  layer  of  short  cylindrical  cells,  containing  ellipsoid 
nuclei.  The  character  of  the  lining  chills  is,  however,  gi-aduallj 
changed  as  the  acini  are  approached,  near  which  it  merges  into 
the  alveolar  epithelium  by  insensible  gradations. 

Surrounding  the  nipple  is  a  variously  pigmented  ring,  called 
the  areola  iiiammcp.  Its  surface  is  sliglitly  corrugated,  and 
this  circumstance,  taken  in  coimection  with  its  pigmentatioD, 
results  in  the  production  of  the  marked  contrast  it  presents  to 
the  very  white  and  soft  integument  covering  the  other  portions 
of  the  female  mamma.  The  areola  is  also  provided  with  abun- 
dant unstriped  muscle-fibres.  Some  of  the  latter  surround  the 
nipple  in  concentric  rings,  others  pursue  a  radial  course.  Tho 
sudoriferous  and  sebaceous  glands  of  the  areola  are  conspic- 
uously developed,  and  lanugo  hairs  are  also  found.  The  fa- 
miliar changes  which  go  on  in  the  areola  simultaneously  with 
the  development  of  pregnancy,  are  mainly  due  to  increased 
blood-supply  and  additional  pigmentation.  The  areola  is  also 
provided  with  small  granules  of  secreting  parenchyma.  Some 
of  these  grains  empty  the  products  of  their  seci'etory  activity 
by  special  recurrent  ducts  into  the  main  excretory  canals.  Bat 
there  are  others  which  have  special  openings  upon  the  free  sur- 
face of  the  areola.  Usually,  little  papillary  eminences  mark 
the  presence  of  such  orifices.  These  scattered  bits  of  mam- 
mary parenchyma  are  known  as  the  rjlandulm  aberranteft  of 
Montgomery.  K»Mliker  and  others  regzird  them  as  largely 
developed  sebaceous  glands. 

The  arftrft/s  of  the  mamma  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
internal  mammary  artery  and  the  long  thoracic.     The  veins 
empty  into  the  thoracic  bitinches  and  ceplialic  vein.     Both 
arterial  and  venous  vessels  proceed  subcutaneously  from  the  - 
periphery  to  the  nipple,  whence  branches  are  given  off  iu  a  , 
posterior  direction.     They  are  not  guided  in  their  course  by  | 
tliH  distribution  of  the  milk-ducts,  but  are  distributed  to  the  | 
glandular  [larenchyma  iu  such  a  way  that  each  lobule  has  its 
own  separate  supply.     Finally,  under  the  areola  the  veins  of ' 
the  nipple  form  a  circular  anastomosing  chain,  known  as  the 
clrcfilus  vejiosus  of  JIaller,     Capillary  vessels   surround  the 
acini,  forming  networks  with  rather  close  meshes.    Of  course, 
the  varying  states  of  expansion  and  contraction  in  the  ultimate  fl 
alveoli,  which  conditions  correspond  to  phases  of  activity  and 
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rest,  will  materially  aflfect  the  size  and  shape  of  the  capillary 
networks.  Tliey  are,  however,  much  less  distinct  and  con- 
spicuous during  the  period  of  lactation  than  in  the  quiescent 
state  of  the  gland.  Rauber  found  in  the  glands  of  pregnant 
animals  that  the  blood-vessels  were  not  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  walls  of  the  secreting  vesicles,  being  separated  fiom 
them  by  interposed  lymph-channels.  Coyne,  Laughaus,  and 
Kulessnikow  have  also  described  these  perialveolar  lymph- 
spaces.  Their  presence  is,  indeed,  readily  demonstrated  by 
injections  with  nitrate  of  silver  solutions.  In  actively  secreting 
glands  these  channels  are  sometimes  packed  with  leucocytes, 
which  also  intiltrate  the  stroma  of  the  organ. 

Lymphatics  are  plentiful  in  the  mammary  gland.  We  iind 
rlliem  subcutaneously,  as  well  as  deep  in  the  interior  of  the 
XL  Coyne,  in  1874,  described  the  perialveolar  lymph- 
spaces,  already  mentioned,  for  the  human  mamma,  and  Koless- 
nikow,  in  1870,  perialveolar  lymph-spaces  for  the  mammary 
gland  of  the  cow.  Langhans  succeeded  in  injecting  a  rich  n»^t- 
work  of  periacinal  lympli-vessels,  likewise  lymph-channels 
around  the  excretory  ducts  and  the  lacteal  sinuses.  The  lar- 
gest lym]ih-vessel8  are  retro-glandular.  They  are  without 
valves.  The  lymph-vessels  of  the  nipple  resemble  those  of 
the  skin.  There  seems  to  be  no  free  communication  between 
the  lacunal  and  interstitial  spaces  of  connective  tissue  of  the 
glands,  and  the  proper  lymph-channels. 

The  principal  lymph-vessels  of  the  mamma,  both  deep  and 
superficial  branches,  proceed  to  the  glands  of  the  axilla.  But 
some  of  the  mammary  lymj)hutic8  also  communicate,  through 
intercostal  branches,  with  the  thorixcic  lymphatic  glands. 
These  are  points  worthy  of  renn*mbrance  in  studying  the  mode 
of  dissemination  in  aiamnmry  tumors. 

Nertes  abound  less  in  the  secreting  structure  of  the  mam- 

Tua  than  in  its  integumentary  apparatus.     The  majority  are  of 

spinal  origin,  although  the  sympathetic  system  is  by  no  means 

excluded   from   representation.      Bmnches  from    the  fourth, 

fifth,  and  sixth  intercostal  nerves — the  so-called  rami  fjlandn- 

lares — accompany  the  milk-ducts,  and  ramify  within  the  organ. 

K> Satisfactory  evidence  concerning  the  manner  of  their  ultimate 

H  termination  has,  however,  not  been  hitherto  obtained.    Most 

Hof  the  nerves  in  the  interior  of  the  organ  belong  to  the  vascular 
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blood-vcwclt.     Edckud  han  givra  the  most  elaborate  descnp- 
tion  ot  the  nerre-snpplj  of  the  haman  mamma. 

Strudure  (f  fnUy  erpoMd^d  gland. — Immediately  before, 
during,  and  after  lactatiuo,  the  twamtM^  appears  as  a  distinctly 
lobalated  organ,  having  a  pinkish  or  yellowish  hae.  atid  resem- 
Uing  in  conaist^ice  the  hoffian  paocteas  or  salivary  gland. 

The  different  loboll  are  made  np  of  namerous  nltimate 
acini,  having,  as  a  rule,  a  ruonded,  pyriform,  or  slightly  poly- 
hedral shape.  They  are  of  nearly  uni- 
form aaze^  and  are  closely  placed,  being 
separated  from  one  another  by  only 
sparing  amounts  of  connective  tissue, 
and  the  capillary  vascular  channels 
therein  contained.  Elastic  fibres  and 
smooth  muscle-cells  also  occur,  though 
not  constantly,  between  the  alveoli  of 
the  lobules.  Lymphoid  elements,  as 
well  as  branched  connective- tissue  cor- 
puscles, are  always  encountered  there 
in  greater  or  less  abundance.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  elements,  large  granular 
corpuscles  containing  nuclei  are  found. 
They  are  most  numerous  along  ihtj 
course  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  appear 
to  be  identical  with  the  so-called  plasma  cells  of  Waldeyer. 
Creighton,  however,  also  describes  similar  cells  in  the  interior 
of  the  alveoli,  and  believes  that  both  are  identical,  maintain- 
ing that  they  are  derived  from  the  acinous  epithelium. 

According  to  this  authors  description,  such  cells  are  "not 
infrequently  seen  in  the  tissue  outside  a  lobule  in  rows  three 
or  four  deep  ;  again,  they  are  found  in  the  interfascicular  spaces 
among  the  lymphoid-cells,- '  that  have  been  alread}'  mentioned. 
These  large,  gninular,  and  nucleated  corpuscles  are  said  to  Iw 
filled  with  a  bright  yellow  orgolden  pigment.     Now,  Creightoa 
has  pointed  out  that  the  periodical  subsidence  of  the  inammanr 
function  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  much  corpuscular 
waste  material.      And  the  production  of  these  remarkable  yel 
low  cells,  which  finally  leave  the  gland  by  way  of  the  lymph 
vessels,  is,  according  to  him,  but  a  final  phase  of  this  process 
The  mammary  epithelium  which  paves  the  acini  has  bee: 
variously  described  as  consisting  of  flat  polyhedral  (Reinhaid); 
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cubical,  cylindrical  (Kolessnikow) ;  small  polyhedral  (Langer) ; 
and  prismatic  (Kehrer)  cells.  This  discrepancy  of  opinion  re- 
ceives ita  explanation  from  the  fact  that  the  epithelial  celk 
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have  a  different  appearance  in  the  various  conditions  interven- 
ing between  full  activity  and  complete  rest  of  the  gland. 

Creighton  has  given  a  very  satisfactory  description  of  mam- 
mary epilhelium.  He  states  that  in  the  fully  expanded  gland 
**  the  floor  of  an  acinus  in  section  is  covered  by  a  mosiiio  of 
polyhedric  epithelial  cells,  usually  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
or  twenty,  while  in  the  larger  elongated 
acini  as  many  as  thirty  may  be  counted. 
The  cells  are  usually  pentagonal  or  hex- 
agonal, and  the  corners  are  sometimes 
rounded.  In  each  cell  there  is  a  central 
round  nucleus,  which  colors  brightly 
with  the  staining  fluid,  and  abroad  fringe 
of  protoplasm,  which  stains  less  deeply." 
The  nucleus  varies  in  its  relative  size, 
generally  having  a  diameter  equal  to 
about  one-tliird  tliat  of  the  entire  cell. 
"In  a  profile  view  of  an  acinus,  the  epithelium  appears  as  a 
circlet  of  oblong  cells,  in  which  the  nucleus  at  the  centre  occu- 
pies almost  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cell.  The  mammary 
epithelial  cell  may  therefore  be  described  as  a  flattened  im>13'- 
hedric  bod}',  with  fi  thickness  about  one-half  of  its  breadth. 
The  substance  of  the  nucleus  is  apparently  homogeneous,  with 
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a  deeper  line  of  staining  round  the  margin  ;  a  nucleolus  is  not 
always  prominently  seen/' 

Sfructure  of  mtolnie<l  Ttmmma, — Having  tluis  brietij^  indi- 
cated the  main  histological  features  of  a  fully  evolved  gland, 
we  are  now  prepared  to  examine  the  mamma  in  a  condition  of  ^ 
advanced  involution.  By  involution,  in  this  sense,  is  meant 
the  periodical  return  to  inactivity,  and  not  to  final  retrograde 
metamorphosis,  which  culminates  in  complete  senile  atrophj%  « 
The  glandular  lobules,  then,  in  the  involuted  organ  are  again  fl 
found  to  be  composed  of  closely  crowded  alveoli.  But  all  the  " 
lobules  appear  to  have  become  smaller,  and  i 
their  acinous  components  are  likewise  shrunk-  ■ 
en.  The  basement-membrane  of  the  latter  " 
does  not  appear  to  be  materially  altered,  but 
its  cellular  contents  are  considerably  changed. 
In  place  of  the  beautiful  mosaic  characteristic 
of  the  active  gland,  there  now  appears  only 
an  aggregation  of  nucleated  corpuscles  to  the 
number  of  five  or  ten.  Creighlou  describes 
ihem  as  "nothing  else  than  a  somewhat  ir* 
,  -_^         regular  heap  of  naked  nuclei,  with  no  fringe  | 

jt^^^  of  protoplasm  round  them,  and  in  size  little, 

'^-•^  if  at  all,  lai^r  than  the  nucleus  alone  of  the  I 

perfect  epithelium.'*     This  description,  how-' 
ever,  applies  only  to  hardened  specimens,  for 
^  in  fresh  preparations   the  nuclei,  as  a  mle^ 

show  a  broader  or  narrower  surrounding  rone  of  pr«»topla8m. 
Asreganls  the  diameter  of  the  involuted  acini,  it  is  abont  one-j 
fourth  that  of  the  actively  secreting  alveoli. 

Owing  to  the  shrinkage  in  the  glandalar  parenehyraa,  tbel 
blood-vessels  and  excretory  dncts«  as  already  stat«d«  ans  more 
pn>minenc  in  an  involuted  than  in  an  active  gland.  ^B 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  trace,  step  by  step,  the  Tarious^^ 
process»>s  by  which  a  gland  passes  from  the  resting  state  to 
tliar  condition  of  complete  evolution  which  is  alooe  compatiUftJ 
with  active  secretion.    For  the  details  of  this  iDtere^n^  mbjectil 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  worit  of  Creighlou*     We  may,  how-J 
l^ver.  Very  brieHy  summarize  this aiithors  acooont  of  the  traas>- 
formations  in  question.    Th«?  one  essential  circomstance  char 
ttcteriring  the  whole  change  is  a  process  oT  Tacaobuion,  which 
CreighcoQ  assames  to  take  place  in  the  secreting  cells.     *'Tlie 
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most  definite  and  nnmistakable  form  of  vacnolation  is  the  sig- 
net-ring type.'*  This  process  is,  accordin^^  to  him,  a  true  one 
of  endogenous  cell  formation,  resulting  in  this  instance  in  tlio 
formation  of  milk.  Moreover,  Large,  granular,  nucleated  cells 
filled  with  a  bright  yellow  or  golden  pigment,  ''found  both 
wthin  the  alveoli  and  in  the  intei-tibrillar  spaces  without  them", 
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•characterize  the  last  stage  of  involution,  **and  the  pigment 
that  belongs  to  them  is  to  be  found  strewn  over  the  lobules 
that  have  reached  the  resting  state."  Finally,  Creighton  as- 
serts that  **the  various  forms  of  cells  that  characterize  the 
various  stages  of  involution  must  have  resulted  from  a  trans- 
formation de  novo  of  the  renewed  epithelium,  and  not  from 
successive  changes  upon  the  same  cell."  Each  epithelial  cell, 
therefore,  that  is  used  up  in  the  formation  of  milk,  has  been  at 
one  time  a  perfect  polyhedral  corpuscle  or  fully  equipped  cell, 
and  "has  rapidly  undergone  the  cycle  of  changes  whereby 
its  whole  substance  has  been  converted  into  milk." 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  one  stage  of  evolution  which 
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deeerres  to  be  nentioned,  is  ^^  the  presence  in  the  cavities  of 
the  acini  of  a  peculiar  granolar  materiaL,  the  coagoiated  con- 
dition of  a  floid'"     Paitsch  has  also  described  the  occurrence  i 
of  this  granolar  mass  within  the  alveoli,  and  he  states  that  tbul 
secredng  epitheiia,  thoogb  of  normal  oze,  were  furnished  witlil 
shrunken  nuclei,  and  dM>wed  numerous  light  spot^  as  if  the] 

cells  were  perforated  and  sieve-like,    id 
would  appear  that  this  writer  has  ob-j 
seixed  the  stage  of  vacaolation  with- 
out, however,  interpreting  the  same  in] 
CreightoD*8  sense. 

Creighton  also  describes  in  certain] 
glands  the  connectire-tissue  stroma  aaj 
crowded  with  cellular  elements,  which' 
he  considers  equally  with  the  pigmented 
corpuscles  as  waste-cells  of   the   secre- 
tion.   Others  (Winkler,  Brann,  and  par- 
ticularlj  Rauber)  have  assigned  a 
different  significance  to  these  bodies^ ; 
will  appear  farther  on.    Finally,  Creigh- 
ton explains  that  the  secretion  of  the 
mammary  gland  ^*  may  be  said  to  be  pro-j 
duced  by  a  trausfurmation  of  the  sub-l 
stance    of   successive    generations    of] 
epithelial  cells,  and  in  the  state  of  foil  activity  that  trnnsfor-j 
niation  of  the  substance  is  so  complete,  that  it  maj'  be  called  t| 
deliquescence.'^ 

Although  Creigh ton's  investigations  did  not  extend  to  th«| 
human  mammary  gland,  there  is  ample  ground  for  the  belielj 
that  changes  of  evolution  and  involution  similar  to  those  whickl 
be  has  described  in  animaia,  constantly  take  place  in  the  hu- 
man female  as  well.  And  even  if  we  accept  only  some  of  hb 
views  on  the  inter-relations  of  physiological  action  and  histo- 
logical  appearance,  the  discrepancy  still  existing  in  the  de- 
scriptions given  by  different  authors  will  receive  a  more  rational^H 
explanation  than  has  hitherto  been  offered  by  writers  on  this^^ 
subject.  Certainly  some  of  his  assertions  appear  rather  fanci- 
ful in  their  far-reaching  novelty,  nevertheless  they  deserve  the 
attentive  consideration  which  we  have^  at  least,  in  part  bestowvdj 
on  them. 

From  the  results  of  our  own  examinations,  we  are 
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to  concede  in  all  respects  the  correctness  of  Creighton's  inter- 
pretations. The  evidences  of  epithelial  destruction  for  purposes 
of  milk  secretion,  are  not  positive  and  convincing.  In  the  Ilar- 
derian  gland,  as  well  as  in  the  mamma,  we  have  observed  the 
extrusion  of  fat-droplets  from  cells  replete  with  them  witliout 
destruction  of  the  cell  itself,  Partsch  agrees  with  us  in  assum- 
ing that  the  cells  may  burst  or  otherwise  discharge  their  con- 
tents, and  yet  retain  enough  protoplasm  to  maintain  their  vital- 
ity ;  and  also  that  the  vital  contractions  of  the  protoplasm 
may  force  out  the  oil-globules  without  destruction  of  the  epi- 
thelium. What  Creigiiton  has  called  vacuolation  does  not  mean 
death  to  the  cells  concerned  in  this  action,  for  they  retain  their 
nuclei  and  sufficient  protoplasm  to  become  re-established  as 
perfect  epithelia.  That  this  reformation  of  old  epithelium 
takes  place,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  a  new  formation  by 
proliferation  has  never  been  observed,  and  by  the  additional 
circumstance  that  the  mammary  acini  never  show  more  than 
a  single  layer  of  lining-corpuscles,  and,  moreover,  always  show 
this  layer  complete. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  the  mamma  closely  re- 
sembles the  Harderian  gland,  more  particularly  of  the  roden- 
tia,  as  described  by  one  of  the  writers  in  a  monograph.  The 
basement-membrane  of  the  acini  in  every  particular  also  corre- 
sponds in  the  two  kinds  of  glands,  being  in  both  a  liomoge- 
neous,  apparently  structureless  membrane,  with  superim])osed 
branched  adventitial  cells,  the  so-called  Stutzzellen  of  German 
writers.  A  basket-shaped  reticulum,  such  us  has  been  described 
by  Boll,  Langer,  Kolessuikow,  MouUin,  and  others,  ia  never 
found  to  constitute  this  viemhraria  pTopria^  altliough  artifi- 
cially, appearances  simulating  a  structure  of  this  kind  are 
readily  obtained,  and  have  been  interpreted  by  several  histolo- 
gists  as  natuml  occurrences. 

In  the  cutaneous  sebaceous  glands  the  secreting  vesicles  are 
filled  with  several  superimposed  layers  of  epithelia,  and  it  is 
this  circumstance  which  leads  to  an  entirely  different  mode 
of  secretion.  For  there  it  would  indeed  appear  that  the  cells 
undergoing  fatty  degeneration  become  detached  from  their 
bases  and  find  their  way  into  the  narrow  lumen  of  tlie  acinus. 
The  older  or  inner  generation  of  cells  thus  vanishing  is  replaced 
by  new  corpuscles  formed  by  gradual  proliferation  from  the 
peripheral  zone. 
29 
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Prepoititions  of  numnnaapy  glands  taken  fMib  HBunSinalir  effll 
snckling  their  yonng,  according  to  him,  invariably  show  the 
intmglandnlar  lymph-vessels  replete  with  lencocytes,  the  stro- 
ma similarly  infiltrated,  identical  corpuscles  in  greater  or  less 
abundance  within  the  vesicles,  and  transitional  forms  between 
lymphoid-corpnscles  and  milk-globules.  These  claims,  granted 
to  be  facts,  and  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  circum- 
stance that  epithelial  prolif^ation  is  not  seen,  would  certainly 
go  far  to  make  Ranber's  theory  seem  a  somewhat  plausible 
one,  Nevertheless,  we  require  corroborative  evidence  from 
othersk  before  his  views  can  be  accepted  as  anything  more  than 
an  ingt^nious  hypothesis. 

Rauber  has  also  described  the  occurrence  of  a  delicate  stri- 
ation  within  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  alveoli.  These  stri^  are 
sai^l  to  be  in  all  inspect?  similar  to  thoee  found  in  the  secreting 
elemt^nis  of  certain  portions  of  the  salivazy  glands  and  the 
tnbules  of  the  kidneys. 

As  reiipiinls  the  <%^pmsfies  ^  Ikpnme^  or  rologfrum  bodfe$j 
most  anthorst  r^^nt  then  as  the  prodncts  of  desquamation  of 
tbi»  alveolar  ei^thelinm.  the  latter  being  in  a  condition  of  fatty 
degeneration  vWinkler.  Be  Sinety«  Buchholtz.  and  others). 
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Some  liistologists,  like  Strieker,  hold  that  oil-globules  may  be 
expelled  from  the  interior  of  fat-HUed  cells  without  disintegra- 
tion of  their  protoplasmic  bodies.  It  is  an  undoubtable  fact 
that  colostrum  corpuscles,  when  managed  with  pioper  precau- 
tions, may  be  seen  to  yield  droplets  of  fat  under  tlie  micro- 
scope, just  as  amcebje  reject  similar  contained  particles.  Ran- 
ber,  however,  maintains  that  these  bodies  represent  leucocytes 
in  various  stages  of  fatty  metamorphosis,  and  he  calls  such 
corpuscles,  when  found  in  the  gland  vesicles,  f/alacioblasts. 

In  the  gland  of  Harder^  one  of  the  writers  has  found  the 
spacious  gland  vesicles  lined  with  very  large  epithelia ;  and 
these  cells  were  in  many  animals  entirely  fatfilled.  They  se- 
creted a  greasy  substance  not  unlike  thick  milk.  Yet  destruc- 
tion of  the  cell-body  did  not  occur,  at  least  evidences  of  such 
a  process  could  not  be  obtained.  Partsch  has  therefore  antici- 
pated the  authors  in  their  conclusion  that  tlie  secretion  of  milk 
is  accomplished  in  much  the  same  way  in  which  the  creamy  pro- 
ducts of  the  Harderian  gland  are  formed,  i.e.,  without  total 
destruction  of  epithelial  cells.  According  to  our  view,  then, 
and  it  nearly  coincides  with  tlie  opinion  of  Strieker,  Winkler, 
and  especially  Partsch,  the  cells  containing  the  fat-globules 
may,  indeed,  burst  and  discharge  their  contents,  but  the  nu- 
cleus and  sufficient  protoplasm  are  retained  to  enable  the  epi- 
thelium to  recuperate,  and  in  the  course  of  time  again  and 
again  discharge  its  contents.  Along  with  this  mode  of  milk 
secretion,  a  second  process  occurs.  This  consists  of  the  gradtial 
extrusion  of  oil-dropiets,  the  cell  body  remaining  entirely  in- 
tact, since  the  mere  vital  contractions  of  the  protoplasm  suf- 
fice to  drive  out  one  milk-globule  after  another. 

When  the  activity  of  the  gland  is  suddenly  heightened  in 
the  period  immediately  before  childbirth,  some  few  epithelial 
cells  are  desquamated.  These,  appearing  in  the  milk  of  most 
women,  are  identical  with  the  bodies  knowu  and  described  as 
colostrum  corpuscles. 

Of  other  anatomical  constituents  of  normal  milk,  we  only 
find  the  milk-  or  oU-glohules,  They  are  suspended  in  the  fluid 
emulsion  which  milk  truly  represents,  in  countless  numbers. 
They  vary  in  size  from  0.TO2  to  0.009  mm.  A  very  delicate 
fringe  of  protoplasm  adheres  to  their  periphery,  and  it  5s  for 
this  reason  that  they  may  appear  to  become  stained  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  proper  dyes. 
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DKVELOPMENT  OF  THE  GLAND. 

Lake  Llie  other  cutaneous  glands  of  the  l>ody,  the  mainnia 
is  first  formed  by  a  proliferation  inward  of  certain  epidermal 
cells.  In  other  words,  the  breast  results  from  a  downward 
extension  of  epibhistic  corpuscles.  The  first  unmistakable  indi- 
cation of  the  future  gland  is  seen  about  the  third  or  fourth  month 
of  pregnancy.    At  that  time  it  consists  of  a  solid  plug,  or  pro- 
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cess,  extending  downward  from  the  rete-mucosum  of  the  skin. 
This  has  been  called  Driisen/ehl,  by  Huss.  From  the  internal 
end  of  this  solid  process,  sprouts,  or  offshoots,  are  developed, 
and  they  represent  the  future  separate  glands  constituting  the 
mature  organ.  These  buds  have  apyriform,  or  club-like  shape, 
and  are  surrounded  by  ordinary  embryonal  connective  tissue. 
The  further  growth  of  the  gland  takes  place  by  a  process  of 
continuous  extension  and  subdivision,  but  indications  of  the 
latter  are  not  always  found  at  birth.  Ducts  are  already  visible 
in  the  new-born  infant,  but  the  aggregations  of  cells  represent- 
ing the  future  acini,  remain  without  lumina  for  a  much  longer 
period. 

Th.  KoUiker  describes  as  a  constant  occurrence,  especially 
marked  in  the  breasts  of  female  infants,  the  dilatation  of  a 
greater  or  smaller  number  of  milk-ducts.     Such  ectatic-canals 
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tave  their  Inmina  filled  with  desquamated  epithelial  cells,  and 
a  whitish,  granular  material.  Formerly,  these  occurrences  were 
considered  to  be  exceptional,  and  were  regarded  as  having  a 
pathological  significance.  During  tlie  first  year  of  extra-uterine 
life,  this  cliaracteristic  process  of  progressive  dilatation  may 
assume  such  large  dimensions,  that  the  mamma  may  come  lo 
resemble  oavt*rnons  tissue,  tlie  ectatic  spaces  of  which  are 
paved  with  flattened  epithelium.  Within  certain  limits,  Kolli- 
ker  regards  this  as  a  perfectly  normal  physiological  event.  But 
he  adds  that  an  exaggerated  process  of  this  kind  may  result  in 
early  mastitis.  Such  an  occurrence,  he  thinks,  may  explain 
the  rudimentary  development  of  the  breasts  observed  in  some 
women  of  otherwise  normal  growth. 

The  post-embryonal  growth  of  the  mamma  has  been  care- 
fully studied  by  Langer,  and  his  results  and  conclusions  having 
been  confirmed  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  Kolliker,  Hues,  and  others, 
must  still  be  received  as  represent- 
ing the  true  condition  of  things,  in 
spite  of  tlie  novel  and  heterodox 
views  advanced  by  Creighton. 

Up  to  the  time  of  puberty,  the 
growth  of  the  breast  is  very  grad- 
ual and  quite  insignificant,  even  in 
females.  Then,  however,  the  ducts 
begin  to  rapidly  ramify  in  all  di- 
rections, and,  by  offshoots  from  va- 
rious points,  true  acini  are  at  length 
developed.  But  they  remain  of 
small  size  until  the  stimulus  of 
pregnancy  causes  a  further  evolution.  In  tiie  male,  the  exist- 
ing ducts,  as  a  rule,  atrophy  with  advancing  age.  The  evolu- 
tion changes  which  the  mamma  undergoes  during  ])regnancy, 
have  already  been  set  forth,  and  there  remain  to  be  considered 
only  those  final  phases  of  metamorphosis  which  take  place  in 
the  climacteric  period  of  life, 

Tliese  are  readily  understood,  consisting  essentially  of  a 
complete  atrophy  of  all  the  secreting  acini.  Simultaneously 
with  these  atrophic  changes  the  epithelia  of  the  galartophorous 
ducts  become  flattened,  and  finally  shrink,  so  as  to  form  only 
squamous  plates,  which  line  the  ramifying  processes  of  connec- 
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tive  tissue  representing  the  former  lactiferous  canals.  The 
terminal  portions  of  these  larger  duct-remnants  are  sometimes 
connected  with  minute  channels,  the  latter  being  the  remnants 
of  collapsed  smaller  ducts.  In  some  measure  we  lind  a  com- 
pensatory production  of  fat,  which  partly  replaces  the  faded 
aciuL  The  breasts  of  old  women,  therefore,  consist  of  fibrous 
tissue,  with  a  large  proportion  of  elastic  elements,  fat-cells,  and 
the  remnants  of  the  ducts.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  latter 
frequently  show  cystic  dilatations,  the  cavities  being  filled  with 
a  dirty,  slimy  lluid.  The  blood  and  lymph-vessels,  but  especi- 
ally the  latter,  participate  in  the  general  atrophy  of  the  tissues. 

Tliis  succinct  account  concerning  the  histogenesis  of  the 
mammary  gland,  does  not,  as  already  intimated,  represent  the 
unchallenged  opinion  on  its  first  development.  For  Creighton, 
in  the  remarkable  work  already  cited,  radically  opposes  the 
view  tliat  the  mamma  takes  its  origin  from  the  epiblast.  He 
believes,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  starts  from  the  niesoblast,  or 
connective-tissue  layer  of  the  embryo,  and  not  the  upper  epi- 
thelial layer  or  epiblast.  According  to  liim,  moreover,  and  his 
conclusions  are  based  on  developmental  studies,  chielly  of  the 
guinea-pig's  gland,  the  process  may  be  justly  described  as  a 
centripetal  one,  whereas  the  cun-ent  view  represents  liiisgland- 
deveipoment  as  essentially  centrifugal.  We  have  already  ex- 
pressed our  adheivnce  to  the  current  view,  attributing  this 
growth  to  extension  from  a  central  jx)int.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  proper  to  briefly  give  the  conclusions  of  Creighton,  es- 
pecially since  they  appear  to  be  singularly  corroborative  of  the 
account  given  by  Goodsir  of  this  process,  as  earl}'  as  1842,  au 
account  which  has  apparently  remained  abnost  unnoticed  by 
workers  in  tliis  bi-anch  of  scientific  medicine. 

Creighton  then  concludes  his  inquiry  as  follows  : 

''1.  The  mammary  acini  of  the  guinea-pig  develop  at  many 
sepaiate  points  in  a  matrix- tissue.  The  embryo  cells  fzoiu 
which  they  develop  are  of  the  same  kind  that  give  origin  to 
the  surrounding  fat-tissue.  The  process  of  developuient  of  the 
mammary  acini  is,  step-for-step,  the  same  as  that  of  the  fat- 
lobules." 

*'2.  The  ducts  of  the  mamma  develop  from  the  same  matrix- 
tissue,  by  dii-ect  aggregation  of  the  embryouic-cells,  along 
predetermined  lines.  The  ducts  develop,  in  the  individual 
guinea-pig,  before  the  acini,  whereas,  in  the  phylogenetic  sue- 
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cession,  the  ducts  are  a  later  acquisition.  Tliis  reversal  of  the 
order  of  acquisition  of  parts  is  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple stated  by  Herbert  Spencer,  that  '  under  certain  circum- 
stances the  direct  mode  of  development  tends  to  be  substituted 
for  the  indirect.' " 

Hirds  regarding  the  histological  study  of  the  mamma. — 
The  evolution  of  the  mammary  structure  progresses ^arz^a^^tt 
with  the  development  of  its  functional  activity.  It  is  the  stim- 
ulus of  pregnancy  which  determines  both.  Nevertheless, 
even  during  the  period  of  its  fullest  physiological  bloom,  i.^., 
during  lactation,  variations  in  the  degree  of  functional  activity 
normally  take  place.  Moreover,  the  same  gland  may  contain 
lobules  which  are  comparatively  at  rest,  and  others  which  are 
at  the  full  height  of  activity.  This  should  always  be  borne  iu 
mind  in  interpreting  the  results  of  histological  inspection  of 
this  organ,  lest  erroneous  impressions  be  conveyed. 

The  alveolar  epithelial  cells  will,  therefore,  not  be  found 
alike  in  the  different  acini,  nor  yet  even  in  the  same  vesicle. 
We  may  find  cuboidal  cells,  and  cylindrical  ones,  and  flattened 
corpuscles,  and  in  addition,  various  transitional  forms  between 
these  types. 

The  nucleus  will  appear  round,  or  oval,  and  about  6-7  /*  in 
diameter.  Sometimes  two  nuclei  may  be  found  in  one  cell. 
The  mdiating  striation  observed  by  Ranber  in  many  cells,  has 
already  received  mention.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
cells  themselves  contain  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  fatty 
granules,  whereas  the  intra-alveolar  lumen  is  often  replete 
with  the  same. 

In  order,  then,  to  study  the  histology  of  the  gland  at  the 
high-water-mark  of  its  functional  activity,  animals  should  be 
chosen  which  have  either  just  given  birth  to  their  young, 
or  are  about  to  do  so.  For  the  normal  conditions  of  the 
human  mamma  are  rapidly  transformed  by  post-mortem  change, 
if  not  previously  altered  in  consequence  of  the  disease  which 
caused  the  death  of  the  individual.  The  organ  may  be  exam- 
ined fresh,  or  else  hardened  and  then  cut  in  sections  to  be 
stained  and  mounted  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
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THE  LYMPHATIC  SYSTEM. 
Br  W.  R  BIRDSALL,  H.D. 

The  principal  contributions  which  have  been  made  to  this 
subject,  since  the  chapter  on  the  lymphatic  system  was  writ- 
ten, are  by  Drs-  George  and  F.  E.  Hoggan,  in  several  articles 
cited  below,  including  observations  on  the  lymphatics  of  the 
pancreas,  the  bladder,  and  of  cartilage,  besides  the  article  pre- 
viously referred  to  on  the  lymphatics  of  muscular  tissue  and 
the  skin.  The  views  of  these  authors  are  decidedly  at  vari- 
ance with  those  of  many  observers.  They  hold  that  the  injec- 
tion methods  are  not  suited  to  demonstrate  the  course  of  the 
lymphatics,  as  the  injection  flnid  follows  channels  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  which  are  not  true  lymphatics.  By  an  ingenious 
method  of  warming  mounted  specimens,  from  which  the  water 
had  not  been  entirely  removed  by  alcohol,  they  were  able  to 
trace  the  flow  of  the  vapor  thus  formed  along  the  interstices  of 
the  connective  tissue  external  to  the  lymphatics,  which,  in  their 
opinion,  represent  what  others  have  described  as  lymphatics  or 
*'  plasma  channels."  They  regard  silver  staining  as  the  only  re- 
liable method,  for  it  alone  reveals  the  crenated  outline  of  the 
endothelial  cell,  which  they  consider  the  necessary  element  in 
the  constitution  of  lymphatics.  Gold  and  ha^matoxylon  solu- 
tions are  used  as  accessories  in  double  staining.  The  details  of 
these  methods  are  too  extended  to  be  recited  here,  but  should 
be  read  in  the  original  by  the  student.  They  devise  what  they 
term  "histological  rings,"  consisting  of  an  outer  ring,  which 
crowds  over  an  inner  one,  upon  which  the  membrane  or  tissue 
has  been  spread,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  parchment  head  of 
a  tamborine  or  drum  is  stretched.     All  reagents  are  applied  to 


the  specimen  while  so  fastened,  even  to  the  abstraction  of 
water  by  alcohol,  and  rendering  transparent  by  oil  of  cloven 
:?n  possible,  the  tissue  is  not  detached  frojn  the  body  of  the 
Rimal  antil  the  specimen  is  linished*     Very  small  and  laia__ 
animals  are  used,  as  rats  and  mice.  ■ 

They  have  "  failed  to  Und  evidence  of  the  existence  of  snch  " 
triictnres  as  *  stomataj'  "  and  btflieve  that  the  peri -vascular 
fid  peri-neural  sheathe  *'have  no  wxist^nce  in  fact/'  while 
?y  consider  erroneous  the  view  that  the  '*  branched  cells  stand 
formal  connection  with  lymph-channels  ;  or  that  the  cells  or 
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THE  SALIVABY  GLANDS. 

Bt  BDHUND  C.  WBNDT.  M.D., 

Cantor  of  the  St  Loke'i  sad  81  Fzmneu*  Ho«pitaU,  eta.  N«w  York  City. 

Oeneral  remarlcs.—Modem  physiological  research  has  im- 
parted a  new  stimulus  to  histological  investigations.  For  the 
fact  is  now  well  established  that,  in  many  tissues  and  organs, 
functional  activity,  alternating  with  rest,  represent  phases  of 
life,  each  accompanied  by  distinctly  recognizable  morphologi- 
cal changes.  No  organs  or  class  of  organs  have  been  more 
carefully,  industriously,  and,  withal,  ingeniously  studied,  in 
this  direction,  than  the  salivary  glands.  But  although  abun- 
dant new  evidence  has  thus  been  accumulated,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  testimony  of  different  authors  has  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  harmonizing  conflicting  views  and  contending  theo- 
ries. It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  avoid,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, theoretical  and  controversial  reasonings,  and  present  the 
subject  in  its  present  aspect  of  real  knowledge. 

All  the  glands  constituting  this  group  belong  to  the  com- 
pound acinous  type.  Here,  at  the  very  outset,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  the  assertions  of  Grot  and  Klein,  who  positively 
declare  that  the  salivary  glands  are  exclusively  made  up  of 
convoluted  tubules.  Prom  the  repeated  examination  of  numer- 
ous specimens  of  different  glands,  the  writer  is  satisfied  that  the 
acinous  preponderates  very  decidedly  over  the  tubular  form, 
and  hence  it  is  more  correct  to  give  them  the  former  name. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned,  in  this  connection,  that  Ber- 
mann  has  described  the  normal  occurrence  of  a  compound 
tubular  mucous  gland  found  in  intimate  relationship  with  the 
submaxillary  of  man  and  several  animals.  Heidenhain,  how- 
ever, demonstrated  that  the  organ  described  by  Bermann  really 
corresponds  to  the  sublingual  gland. 
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The  ^irary  glands  lie  enclosed  in  a  connective- lissTi*? 
eapsuie  of  varying  thickness.  From  this  envelope  tni* 
becles  are  given  off,  and,  traversing  the  organ  in  all  direcf ions, 
divide  it  into  secondarv  lobes  and  lobules*  In  this  supporl^ 
ing  frame-work  leucocirtes  are  foond  in  greater  or  le^  abon- 
dnnce,  sarroonding  ibe  inter-lobnlar  dncts  and  vessels.  In 
additioD,  large  plasma  cells  fWaideyer)*  or  Ehrlich's  coipnadc* 
{3fas(s^^n\  are  common] v  encountered.  The  excretory  dncta 
form  a  svgtem  of  ramifying  tubes,  t^tnninating  in  the  eecreliiig 
acini  or  vesiclesb 


Rbic! 


TOS  AGtVT  (Altieoliy 


rb  arinns  ron^ts  of  a  meQibniim  propiia  (basement  mem- 

fr)  lined  by  a  varying  number  of  accreting  erila. 

la  tresh  specimens,  derived  &om  recently  killed  afiimals,  the 

ifufcrgaa  prvpri^i  inrariabir  appeAnas  a  v^ery  deJicmtev  trsns- 

I  toccdt*  maA  apparestly «li  titliuf^eas  membrane:    In  sertioDS  of 

>  oral  nndei  are  fosnd  studding  this 


Bon.  Hf^detLhaia,  lAvdorsky,  ani  in  fart,  most  recent  aa- 
tbors^  assert  that  die  membraiia  piupiia  is  composed  of  itii 
braifecbiittrcells.  vbich  form  a  basket-like  redcalaxa,  coBtaiai^; 
Aie^iecTedik^rcorpttsciesL  Tlie  writer  caaBot  agree  totiiiBTieir. 
BraiicSuittr.axickttted  bodies  of  the  kind  described  by  tbes&aa- 
Oh>rs  axv^  indeed,  radfflhr  risible  afier  snitaUe  modes  of  prep- 
ara^iocL  Ba;  tber  nsvalhr  fie  o«tade  of  the  membtaiA  pn>> 
pra.  b4i!^  isacpsimposed  to  afford  die  neecasary  nddittaal 
$«3Vfur:^  to  tHs  extresety  deficate  membnne.  Pfllger  da- 
^ttSed  Tl^eea  a$  maMvotar  gan^on  ceUsL  Bat  liis  views  tn 
Heiftrtr  er7?oe<»qt^  bavJK  be«w  ivfnftnl  bj  aU  later  inv^^ 
w^t)i  H:t  few  ex<vptk<a&  One  of  ^ese.  Knpffer^  dnima  to 
Iboit^^  ^9\-v-vw^^  ia  Afwmaiatt^  the  £reci  cntaace  of  wars- 
i^srt^  iit^^  7^  riandii^ar  nciai  in  the  cocfcronch  (Untfcorien* 
it&:is\  1^7  e^rvn  7)3$  anther  taflgd  toeonobonte  thea 
cf  FiNl^c^  wTih  r^sasd  9«»  man  and  the  higher  nnim^ 

AvVOird:«:  ro'  :i>*  eC^nraiScns  of  the  aaAor  An 
pg\>W3i  ^ a  ypcftwt:^ waMKitiit  ussmL  mimbiane.  bthofoBCac 
it  fefergg  fxTn^i  tx  rise  $;'£k"nang  way  r  SoMpioBfqati^  phiff 
^  e{i:)»e£^  ^fW^««?a«Hr  the  fniia  pnitwthjms,  grow  ixia 
die  $mgtvM;ti.S^.3^g  tfltt^c^vnic  ^hnnn.    Ihn  hty  of 
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usBue  cells  immwliately  adjoining  the  epithelia  gradually  as- 
sumes a  flattened  shape.  At  length  these  corpuscles  roalesce 
and  form  a  richly  nucleated  membrane.  In  later  life  some  of 
the  nuclei  atrophy  and  disappear,  but  a  certain  nnmber  usu- 
ally persist.  For  this  reason  the  membrana  propria  in  adult 
glands  appears  as  a  homogeneous  membrane,  containing  a  vary-l 
ing  number  of  nuclei.  The  branched  cells  are  superimposed, 
or  lie  beneath  it ;  but  while  they  are  found  to  adhere  to  it,  the}', 
nevertheless,  do  not  form  true  constituent  elements  of  the  mem- 
brane in  question. 


TUB  SKCRETINO   CELLS. 


I 


^ 


The  epithelia  of  the  proper  gland  substance,  usually  line  the 
basement  membrane,  in  a  single  layer  of  nucleated,  pyramidal, 
cuboidal,  or  polyhedral  cells.  In  structure  they  differ  rather 
widely  in  the  various  glands  belonging  to  this  group.  It  will 
be  well,  therefore,  to  consider,  separately,  first  the  cells  of  the 
albuminous  glands,  and  then  those  of  the  mucous  ty]>e. 

1,  Albuminous  glands, — Formerly  these  were  known  as 
"serous"  glands,  since  the  product  of  their  secretion  was  ap- 
parently a  serous  fluid.  "Recently,  however,  Heidenhain  has 
demonstrated  the  abundant  presence  of  albuminoid  matter 
therein.  Glands  of  this  type  are,  therefore,  more  properly 
called  albuminous.  The  parotid  gland  of  man  and  mammals 
generally,  the  lachrymal  glands,  the  submaxillary  glands  of 
certain  animals,  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  human  submax- 
illary gland,  are  included  in  this  category. 

In  fresh  specimens  the  cells  of  their  alveoli  appear  to  be 
eo  completely  tilled  up  with  darkly  granular  matter  that  their 
boundaries  are  either  invisible  or  quite  obscure.  Sections  of 
hardened  glands,  however,  show  the  intercellular  boundary  lines 
clearly  marked.  The  form  of  these  corpuscles  is  now  seen  to  be 
either  somewhat  rounded  or  polygonal.  Each  one  is,  as  a  rule, 
provided  with  a  pale,  spherical  nucleus,  occupying  a  periphe- 
ral position,  ^6.,  approaching  the  membrana  propria.  In  hard- 
ened specimens  of  resting  glands,  the  nuclei  commonly  assume 
a  stellate  or  angular  form,  the  result  of  shrinkage*.  As  regards 
the  size  of  the  salivary  epithelia,  their  average  diameter  is 
0.015  mm.,  the  nuclei  measuring  0.006  mm.    It  should  be  borne 
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in  mind,  however,  that  many  cells  fall  considerably  below  il 
average,  whereas  others  measorably  exceed  it. 

2.  The  vmcous  glands, — In  the  simplest  glands  of  thi 
type,  the  alveoli  contain  a  single  layer  of  large,   clear,  trans- ' 

parent,  columnar  cells,  al- 
most identical  in  appear 
ance    with    the    so  -  call 
goblet  cells  of  the  alimen 
ary  canal.    In  recent  speci 
mens  the  nucleus  is  fonn 
round  or  oval,  but  in  hard- 
ened glands  it  appears  quite 
flat.     In  all  cases  it  almosl 
lies    in    contact    with   th 
membrana  propria. 

But  the  glands  of  thi 
variety  contain,  in  additioi 
to  the  simple  mucous  eel 
just  described,  smaller  ani 
very  granular  bodies,  which  are  known  as  the  crescent'g 
Innula  of  Giannnzzi.  Tliey  usually  occur  in  semilunar  groups,' 
and  are  found  external  to  the  raucous  cells,  and  just  beneath 
the  basement  membrane.  The  individual  cells  of  such  gronpa^ 
are  not  always  provided  with  a  nucleus.  In  some,  howev^Ti, 
two  nuclei  appear. 

Isolated  mucous  cells  (maceration  of  fi-esh  gland  in  iodize 
serum  or  chromate  of  ammonia),  appear  to  be  furnisheil  \\\(\ 
distinct  cell-membrane. 

A  protoplasmic  process  also  juts  out  from  the  vicinity  ol 
the  nucleus.     AVhile  in  situ  these  processes  are  placed  in  ap 
sition  to  (he  membrana  propria.     They  become  deeply  ting" 
in  stained  specimens.    The  contents  of  these  mucous  cells  is 
clear  substance,  containing  a  few  granules,  and  giving  the  cha 
acteristic  niicTo-chemical  reactions  of  mucin. 

As  regards  the  granular  crescents,  their  behavior  nnder  tin 
application  of  different  chemical  reagents  leaves  no  doubt  ast 
the  albuminoid  nature  of  their  cell-substance.     There  is  an 
finite  variety  in  the  proportion  of  albuminous  cells  to  crescent 
For  we  find  in  some  glands  a  very  marked  preponderance 
one  variety  of  corpuscular  elements  over  another,  whereas 
others  they  are  about  equally  distributed. 
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Having  tlnis  briefly  indicated  the  characteristic  appearances 
of  the  cellular  constituents  of  the  alveoli,  as  found  in  glands 
which  had  been  at  rest  before  being  examined,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  appreciate  the  morphological  changes  occiirrtng 
in  the  active  organs. 

In  the  quiescent  state  of  the  gland,  then,  the  protoplasm  of 
its  alveolar  cells  is  gradually  converted  into  a  material  resem- 
bling the  ultimate  product 
of  secretion.  It  is  but  na- 
tural, therefore,  to  find  in 
gland  cells,  which  have 
enjoyed  prolonged  rest,  a 
small  proportion  of  pro- 
toplasm. In  fact,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  the 
quiescent  gland  is  marked 
by  the  coarsely  granular 
appearance  of  the  secret- 

■  ing  corpuscles,  and  by  a 
more  or  less  complete  obscurity  both  of  cell-boundaries  and 
nuclei.  In  the  raucous  glands  this  is  due  to  the  abundant 
presence  of  mucigenous  material,  destined  later  to  become 
H  converted  into  mucin. 

I        But  let  a  proper  stimulus  now  waken  the  dormant  activity 
H^  of  the  gland,  and  interesting 

^^^v     ^*^    '  ""  changes  are  at  once  inaugurat- 

^^^r^R  ed.     The  cells  gmdually  lose 

their  granular  aspect,  distinct 
boundary  lines  become  visible, 
and   the  nucleus  upj^ears.     In 
glands  exhausted  by  protracted 
secretion  or  excessive  stimula- 
tion, we  accordingly  find  con- 
spicuous nuclei,  shrunken  al- 
veolar corpuscles,    and    small 
granular   cells    closely   resem- 
bling the  crescents  of  Giannnzzi. 
The  entire  alveolus  appears  re- 
duced in  size.     At  length,  in  typical  mucous  glands,  the  large, 
clear,  mucous  cells  are  found  to  have  entirely  disappeared.  ILm- 
denhain  and  his  followers  have  concluded,  from  these  easily 


Pro.  9tn.— MncoiiB  irland  with  »tmc<nnl  kllen- 
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demonstrable  and  constantly  recurring  phenomena,  that  the 
mucous  cells  suffer  actual  destruction,  and  that  rei^titution  of 
the  alveolar  epithelium  occurs  in  consetjuence  of  proliferation 
of  the  parietal  cells. 

The  writer  cannot  accept  this  interpretation.   His  own  obser- 
vations point  to  the  probability  that  actual  disintegT^tion  of  the 
secreting  cells  occurs  only  under  pathological  conditions.    The 
raucous  cells  disgorge  the  mucin  which  has  been  formed  within 
them  by  protoplasmic  metamorphosis,  they  alter  their  appear- 
ance considerably,  but  nevertheless  they  continue  to  exist,    h 
is  by  a  constant  renewal  of  their  protoplasm  that  they  are  ihas     , 
able  to  secrete  for  a  period  of  indefinite  length.     Destructioa  M 
and  recuperation,  growth  and  decay,  are  thus  constantly  tak-  ™ 
ing  place  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  cell. 


EXCBKTOUT   DUCTS. 
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The  lobar,  and  larjrer  interlobular  ducts  have  essenti; 
the  same  structure.  That  is,  we  find  a  basement  nientbraue 
lined  with  a  double  layer  of  large  columnar  cells,  and  snr^ 
rounded  by  a  varying  amount  of  connective  tissue-  The 
nucleus  is  oval  and  sharply  defined,  and  it  is  generally  found 
in  the  middle  of  the  cell.  A  longitudinal  striation  ia  often 
distinctly  seen  in  these  epithelia,  giving  them  the  ajipcanii 
of  being  traversed  by  minute  rodlets.  Lateral  anastoroose9 
have  been  described  between  these  rodlets  by  Klein.  In 
fact,  this  author  finds  networks  of  various  kinds  in  all  the 
cellular  constituents  of  glands,  and  even  in  most  nuclei.  But 
his  assertions  in  this  respect  are  not  confirmed  by  nnoist  rett*nl 
authors,  and  certainly  in  fresh  specimens,  such  relicnla  ai^ 
conspicuously  absent.  "\Anien  they  do  occur  it  seems  that  they 
are  but  the  anatomical  expression  of  protoplasmic  congnlatioB. 

The  interlohularducts  or  salivary  tubes  (Speicful'Rithren)cl 
Pfliiger  have  only  a  single  layer  of  columnar  epithelia,  the  ez< 
ternal  portion  of  which  (that  nearest  the  basement  niembnili^' 
is  characterized  by  longitudinal  tibrillje,  or  rods.  At  about 
the  middle  of  each  cell,  there  is  a  large,  round  or  oval  nnrleitt. 

Between  the  intralobular  ducts  of  larger  calibre  and  ihe  at 
veoli,  there  is  found  still  another  variety  of  excretory  cbaniida. 
These  are  the  intermediate  or  intercalated  ducts.     They  are 
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lined  with  relatively  long,  spindle-shaped  corpuscles  (parotid 
gland),  or  small,  cuboidal  cells  (aubmaxillary  of  different  ani- 
mals). 

Quite  recently  Klein  has  also  described  "  a  distinct^  narrow, 
short  bit,"  found  inttrrmediate  between  the  salivary  tubes  and 
the  intercalated  part. 
This  he  calls  the  neck, 
and  points  out  the  simi- 
larity of  such  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  transition 
of  the  duct  into  tlie  al- 
Teolus  of  the  ])yloric 
glands. 


A  structure    of    this 


kind  is  indeed  often  seen         ^o.^Ot. — Olandal&nclnlwiUttmercal&iedpomonatduct. 

*     Bbn«r. 

hut  it  is  also  frequently 

absent,  so  that  we  are  not  justified  in  regarding  it  as  a  con- 
stant anatomical  feature.  Finally,  the  presence  of  smooth, 
muscle  fibres  in  tlie  main  ducts  is  a  fact  which  deserves  to  be 
mentioned. 

Blood-vessels  and  lympliatics. — A  beautiful  and  dense  ca- 
pillary plexus  surrounds  the  acini  of  the  salivary  glands.  But 
the  vascular  walls  are  not  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
membrana  propria,  being  separated  therefrom  by  lymph- 
spaces.  When  the  latter  contain  much  fluid,  the  distance  be- 
tween capillary  wall  and  basement  membrane  will  thus  be 
materially  greater  than  when  only  a  small  amount  of  liquid  is 
present  in  these  lymph-channels.  The  arteries  and  veins  are 
devoid  of  peculiarities  deserving  of  special  mention. 

In  addition  to  the  perivascular  lymphatics,  just  mentioned, 
there  are  found  channels  around  the  ducts  and  acini.  Both 
sets  of  vessels  are  connected,  however,  by  abundant  anasto- 
moses. Valves  are  present  in  these  lymph-vessels,  and  lateral 
pouches  corresponding  to  them.  This  gives  rise  to  a  sacculated 
appearance,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  their  course. 

iVer?<:;5.— Medullated  fibres  are  readily  seen  to  enter  the 
salivary  glands  at  the  hilus.  Tliey  follow  the  course  of  the 
main  duct,  forming  a  plexus  around  its  larger  ramifications. 
From  this  reticulum,  which  is  provided  with  collections  of 
ganglia  of  varying  dimensions,  secondary  medullated  fibrils 
arise,  and  are  distributed  between  the  smaller  lobules.    Gan- 


I 


gtioQ  cells,  but  of  smaller  sise^  aure  still  found  here.     Kon-me- 
dallated  fihrvs  ai>?  at  length  giren  off  from  the  other  nerves,  and 
may  he  traced  to  Uie  acini.     But  concerning  their  terminal  dis- 
tributionf  we  hare  as  vet  no  definite  knowledge,  only  a  uuin-^ 
bcr  of  more  or  ksft  acceptable  etatements  and  theories.  ■ 

Most  cottspkuou*  among  these  is  Piluger  s»  because  conched 
ill  itords  of  most  poatire  a^^stirance.  Briefly  stated,  Xhh  i\n- 
Ihor  ppgards  the  secreting  cells  as  thert^al  nerre  termin  ui^Kss 
And  he  bases  this  oonTiction  on  what  he  claims  to  have  ac^ 
tually  seen,  rit,  the  direct  entrance  of  axis  cylinders  into  thd 
gbuidiUar  epithelia. 

Bal,  with  a  kvc  exceptions,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  all 
VMoat  obeatrers  have  failed  to  corroborate  Pfluger  s  assertions. 

IIms^  exceptions  are  Patenko^  who  claims  to  have  seen 
Mrr«NetidIi]gs  iia  the  nterine  glands ;  Knpffen  who,  as  already 
Sftw  similar  terminatioDs  in  the  do-called  salivary  bodies 

the  cockroach  (Wu/Ai  orimtaiis\  and  OpenchowskL  The 
latter  a;S9ert5  that^  in  the  glands  of  the  nictitating  lid  of  frogs, 
he  hai^  di^oTennl  unBUStftkable  evidence  of  the  direct  entrance 
of  nen"t>6brils  intosecretiiigepithelm.  Such  fibres,  he  says,  are 
eontinnous^  with  anintnceUalarreticuInm.  Finally  Palladinov 
ten  years  ago,  described  somewhat  sinailar  appearances. 

It  di^es  not  seem  desirable  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  vari- 
ous details  of  pending  controversies  concerning  the  termination 
of  nerves  indifferent  glands.  What  has  been  briefly  described, 
is  what  we  actually  see.  and  not  the  imaginary  pictures  drawn 
by  enthusiastic  observers. 

Intra-alrrolar  nttttorts  and  capillary  secreting  ducts  have 
been  very  minutely  described  by  different  authors.  As  regards 
the  latter  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  albuminoid  intercella- 
larcement-substance,  which  may  be  displaced  by  any  fluid  in- 
jected with  sufficient  force  into  the  main  duct,  has  given  rise 
to  appearances  simulating  the  existence  of  minute  channels 
between  the  secreting  cells.  In  the  light  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge it  may  be  definitely  asserted  that  capillary  excretoiy 
ducts,  possessed  of  walls  of  their  own,  do  not  constitute  real 
structural  features  of  the  salirary  glands. 

The  same  also  applies  to  the  reticulum  which  many  have » 
claimed  to  exist  within  the  acini  of  all  these  glandsw     Proto- 
plasmic coagulation,  resulting  from   the  different   hardening 
processions  and  methods  of  preparation,  must  be  held  accounta- 
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ble  for  the  net-like  appearance  referred  to.   In  the  living  gland 
sach  a  reticulum  is  not  found. 
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central  grsy  matter  of,  9O0^^H 

^^1                 fibrous,  86 

decussating  fibres  of,  S07    ^^H 

^^m                     83 

formatio-reticalaris  of,  SOS^^^^H 

^^B                       oalcificAtion  of,  84 

raphe  of,  307                        ^^H 

^^H                         methods  of  studying,  84 

nncloufl  lenticularis,  316               ^^^H 

^^■^                Intercellular  subatanoe  of,  88,  87 

Olitary  Body,  310                   ^^B 

intermediary,  07 

glosso-pharyngoal,  root  of.  313   I 

^^m                 parenchymatous,  S3 

hypoglossal,  nucleus  of,  811        I 

J 
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CENTRAL  NEBV0T7S  STBTEM— 
Olivabt  Bodt — 

nooleuB  and   zoofe  of    >bdoo6iM 

nerve,  814 
paroUvazy  nndeiu  of,  811 
roots  of  fifth  nerve,  815 
upper  spinal  aooessoiy,  nnoleoa 
of,  311 
optio  thalami,  819 
pons,  815 

■pinal  arachnotd,  297 
spinal  oord,  298 

amyelinio  flbres  of,  801 
blood-vessels  of,  298 
central  canal  of,  801 
oervioal  enlaigement  of,  804 
oolomn  of  Bnrdaoh  of,  298 
oolnmn  of  Clarke  of,  804 
column  of  GoU  of,  298 
dorsal  region  of,  804 
epithelium  of,  801 
fllum  tenninale  of,  808 
general  histology  of,  298 
gray  commissure  of,  804 
gray  matter  of,  299 
lumbar  enlargement  of,  808 
methods  of  study  of,  806 
myelinic  fibres  of,  800 
nenre^ementa  of,  299 
nenrogUa-oeUs  of,  298 
root  radioles  of,  299 
special  study  of  different  portions 

of,  801 
white  commissure  of,  808 
white  substanoe  of,  299 
spinal  dura  mater,  206 
spinal  fluid,  297 
spinal  pia  mater,  297 
Cerebellum,  817 
Cerebral  ganglia,  819 
meninges,  321 
ventricles,  319 
Cervical  enlaigement  of  spinal  oordt  804 
Chalice  oells,  60 
Chamber,  moist,  42 
Chloride  of  gold,  28,  29 
Chondro-porosia,  98 
Ceroid  coat  of  eye,  888 

plexus,  820 
Cilia  of  eyelids,  828 
Ciliary  body,  840 


Ciliated  epithelium,  68 

Circle  of  Haller,  849 

Circulation  of  blood,  45 

Circulus  venosus  of  Haller,  442 

Clarke,  oolnmn  of,  804 

CUtoris,240 

Coate  of  arteries,  152 

Coccygeal  ^and,  168 

Cochlea,  862 

Cohnheim's  muscular  areas,  186 

Colostrum,  450 

Columnar  epithelium,  60 

Column  of  Burdach,  208 

of  Clarke,  304 

of  Qoll,  298 
Columns,  muscular,  138 
Commissure,  gray,  of  spinal  oord,  804 

white,  of  spinal  cord,  808 
Conjunctiva,  880 

f  omicia,  320 

tand,  828 
CONKECnVB  SUBSTANCES,  62 

branched  corpuscles  of,  67 

corpuscles  of,  65 

development  of ,  64,  65 

fibriUated,  66 

growth  and  development  of,  79 

intercellular  substance  of,  64 

lymphoid  oorpasoles  of,  67 

of  mesentezy,  68 

plasma-ceUs  of,  67,  74 

reticular  form  of,  66 

of  Uver,  188 

of  nerves,  126 

of  skin,  275 
Contraction,  study  of  muscular,  135 
Convoluted  renal  tubules,  205 
Corium,  277 
Comea,  331 

preparation  of,  25 
Corneal  oorpuscles,  75 

tissue,  75 
Corneous  layer  of  skin,  274 
Comioulum  of  larynx,  255 
Corona  radiata  of  brain,  817 

tubulomm,  316 
Corpora  oavemosa,  160 
Corpus  albicans,  250 

dentatum  cerebeUi,  817 

luteum,  249 
Corpuscles,  ooloetrum,  450 
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Corpniolfla,  corneal,  75 

fixed,  of  (M>mea^  3^2 

Ijmpboid,  c>f  l^mpb^gluids,  ITS 
of  sldii,  "277 

MitlpighimiH,  Qt  wpieen^  401 

of  bone,  f>0 

of  co.rtilog*,  93^  £Q 

Qf  Doniid,  450 

of  mu8cle«  13Q 

taciile,  124 

of  Bkin,  330 

of  teadon-tuBue,  78 

jeLlov,  of  mAmiua,  444 
CorpuA  Btriatum,  SlQf 
Cortfix  cerebri,  321 
Cortex  of  cerebellum,  310 

of  kidnej^  201 

of  snpiBreofil  oapstales,  483 

ozgan,  303,  8ti4 
Cowper*B  glandfl,  227 
C[«!%bt«Q'4  viewa  on  the  trmnTn*^  445^ 

440.  454 
Crista  aco^^ica.  300 

jfpifallf!,  30i 
Crjatfihine  lens,  350 
Cumra  for  producingf  p&raljus,  4$ 
CuticuU  of  teetU»  107  , 
Ojltndricfil  epiLheHam,  GO 
CjBticduct,  198 
Czermftk,  iaterglgbtdAf  spooea  of,  103 

TIART03,  231 

-L'     l>angiit«r- cells  of  o^ftilAge,  84 

S^idoap  24^ 

I)eitcT*a,  protoplMmic  prooeasea  of,  ISO 

l>entine,  103,  100 

OeDtinal  tsoala,  104 

globules,  104 

t«etb.  100 
Bescemet'a  membraHfl,  79,  333 
DetruAor  urina.%  430 
Development  of  blood-corpuscles,  47 

of  capilUjie^,  150 

of  bone,  IKt 

of  enamel,  108 

of  f&t  tt&sae,  163 

of  hair.  2^1 

of  IjTnpbadcs.  1 75 

of  ni&miDa^  432 

of  nail,  295  ^ 


Development  of  ovaiy,  230 
of  panoreflA,  412 
of  eebaoeoioa  glands,  ^S6 

of  fipteen,  4o9 

of  sapmreDals,  43G 

of  Bw«A,t-£lat)^%  B63 

of  teeth,  105 

of  tbjnius,  414 
DitLpHra^gtiis,  5 
DUator  muscle  of  irifl,  343 
Direct  ligbt^  5 

Dividon  of  cartilage  oorptuK^,  S4,  16 
I>oubie  Htammg  with  borax  carmiite  qji4' 
indigo  cfumine,  S^ 

with  eosine  and  aniline  ooloEt^  34 
Dojore^B  emiaeaee,  120 
DriiMnfeid  of  momma,  4$3 
Dnct,  cjfitic,  WH 

of  poncreaa,  411 

thorocio,  174 
Dacta,  ejoculatory,  $35 

g^aoCopboroot,  441 
Daclofi  commtmis,  lOfi 
Dura  Euater,  apiunJ,  B9Q 

pAR,  353 

-^     EustfLchian  tube.  n55 
Esters  Ai^  ear,  3."^ 

auricle  of,  353  ^ 

meatufi  of,  353  ^ 

mombrana  t/mpanl  of,  354 
lirTEKJTAL  ear,  357 

"aaditoty  teeth*'  of,  3/M 

cooKlea  of,  36S 

Cortj'a  membrazia   tectoria    otp 

366 
csrftta  acmstica  of  ^  36Q 
crista  apli^lia  of,  3^ 
HenfiOfi^fl  prop-oella  of,  366 
labiam  t^TDpaaiomii  of,  3(f4 
labium  veatibuLare  of,  364 
lamina  reticularis  of,  30O 
lamina  ipiralia  of,  ^2 
macnla  acos^ca  of,  360 
membiraDa  bacilaria  of,  3G4 
tnetttbrane  of  Belvner,  ;iB2 
membranoaa  labjrmth  of,  35$ 
modioltu  of.  3fl3 
c^gan  of  Corti.  302^  364 
otolithfl  of,  ^58 
recessiu  inletnua  of,  364 
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EAR— 

Internal  ear— 
Muxmle  of,  358 
scala  tympani  of,  863 
■cala  ▼estibali  of,  863 
semioiroalar  canals  of,  859 
utricle  of,  358 
sona  peotinata  of,  866 

Middle  ear,  355 
glands  of,  355 
stracture  of,  355 
Ectasia  of  niilk-dacta.  453 
Efferent  vessels  of  kidney,  306 
Ejacnlatory  dacts,  386 
Elartio  fibres  of  akin,  377 
Elastio  tissue,  77 

fibres  of,  77 

networks  of,  78 

of  ligamentom  naohaa,  79 

perforated  membrane  of,  79 
Electrinty,  action  of,  on  blood,  44 
Embedding  specimens,  15,  16 
Enamel,  103 
Enamel  organ,  primary,  107 

secondary,  107 
Endonenrinm,  126 
Endothelinm,  80 

aad  stomata  of  lymphatics,  169 

germinating,  165 

vascular,  143 
Eosine,  24,  35 

and  hiematozylon,  35 
Ependyma.  820 
Epidermis,  371 
Epididymis,  231 
Epiglottis,  356 
Epinenrinm,  136 
Epithelium,  56 

bacteria  of,  57 

ciliated.  58 

columnar  or  cylindrical,  60 

granules  of.  61 

networks  of.  61 

pigmented,  58 

squamous  or  flattened,  57 

stmcture  of,  61 
Epithelium  of  bladder,  430 

of  collecting  tubules  of  kidney,  311 

of  involuted  mamma,  446 

of  looped  renal  tubules,  310 

of  lung,  361 


Epithelium  of  mnmma,  444 
of  month,  377 
olfactoiy,  371 
of  renal  tubules,  306 
of  spinal  oord,  301 
of  thyroid,  415 
Erector  pili  muscles,  433 
Etat  mamehnne  of  stomach,  860 
Eustachian  tube,  355 
Expanded  mamma,  stmcture  of,  444 
External  ear,  353 

External  elastio  coat  of  arteries,  155 
EYE,  338 

arteria  hyaloidea  of,  349 
caroncala  lacbrymalis,  830 
GiLiAKY  body  of,  340 

in  hypermetropic  eye,  343 
in  myopic  eye,  341 
Choroid,  338 

blood-vessels  of,  830 
lamina  chorio-capillaris  of,  839 
lamina  snprachoroidea  of,  888 
nerves  of,  340 
structure  of,  388 
Conjunctiva,  330 

lymph-spaces  of,  381 
Cornea,  331 

blood-vessels  of,  333 
Bowman^s  membrane  of,  881 
Descemet'a  membrane  of,  888 
flbrse  arcuatsB  of,  333 
fixed  corpuscles  of,  333 
lameUn  of,  331 
nerves  of,  333 
preparation  of,  334 
Eyelids,  338 

conjunctiva  fomicis,  839 
conjunctiva  tarsi,  338 
cilia  of,  328 

Meibomian  glands  of,  339 
muscle  of  MiUler,  339 
orbicularis  palpebrarum,  838 
Riolam*s  musde  of,  339 
tarsus  of.  338 
Fontana*8  space  of,  836 
Ibis,  842 

blood-vessels  of,  843 
dilator  muscle  of,  843 
ligament  of,  836 
nerves  of,  343 
sphincter  of,  843 


I 

I 
I 


«^rs,  UTettdT,  113 

flaadalfe  Mduqi  oI,  SSI 

^mu  of  PcfcBf  ffio 

ligftmentoa  ]^  iffm.^—  faa£b^  S35 
Otmc  oertt,  3^ 

citcIb  of  HaUct,  340    ^^^^ 

fieoroglia  of,  348         ''  ~ 

nbdfirAi  tfiTtuce  oC 
Taenia  fibroaa  of. 

On  fientA,  340 
Vmtisa,  ^43 

■rtedA  ooDtralia  of,  347 

blood  TeAa^la  of,  M7 
ga^fflion-ceU  lAjer  of,  844 
isaer  grajQuI&r  Ujer  of,  S44 
inaer  nude&r  layer  of,  34<S 
lAjer  of  rodi  and  cod«s  of,  345 
isaj^a  iutea  of,  344,  346 
membraoa    IkBitans  otema  of, 

345 
Taembruu)»  limitAkaB  interna  of, 

crater  grantilaT  layer  of*  $45 
outer  layer  of,  nndei  of,  S4& 
pan  cilialia  cf ,  347 
pigToent  lajer  of*  340 
pr^pamtion  of,  347 
Bcblemm'fi  c&do],  336 

lamina  cribroaa  of,  337 
pencboroidal  space  of,  337 
Btructuro  of,  337 
Tenon*a  capsnle  of,  337 
tunioa  raacnlosa  of,  338 
'venssi  vorttoose$  of^  337 
Titreoua  bodj,  349 
toBBe.  patelloria  of,  3SQ 


■pALLOPIAN  TCTBBa,  246 
•^      Fat-canals  of  oatii  vera,  421 
Fflt-cellii  of  akin,  270 
Fatrcolumni  of  catii  Tora,  421 

Fftt  tlasue,  73 


FOBtta^  nmaciLlar.  129 
Wifffllickm  erf  cartii^*^  8^ 
Ti^mi  eartiJagft.  ^ 
M 
ionSsiye  of  B|SQal  e 
of  ton^e,  380 
FIotiitc  of  Eolsodo,  381 

of  Sylritis.  331 
Flaid,  t^vaaK  397 
FoIHclea  of  LiebskOlui, 
4)1  Ijmi^-giftadA^  176 
Of  tbjrooa,  412 
ABA*a  e^kaoeSf  ^0 
'^meo  <^xnuD  of  UyngQis,  S83 
Q^OQ  of  bone,  97 
of  ealloa,  100 

naiio  TetdonlaEiB  of  nwdonft 
B 

Kdng  McUoti-cnitez;  17 
rnf&di  arcliil,  23 
Fiog^fl  bladder,  miucle  of,  1  SO 
F^onun&oii'fi  Imea^  113 


pALACTOBLASTS,  451 

^     QftlactophoroQe  ducta^  441 

Gall-bladd^,  197 
Ganglia,  cerebnd,  Btd 
Gang-lia  of  spioal  eori,  130 
GanglionJo  bodies,  119^  121 

coipoficl^s  of  bnu%  73 
Ga*-<jbaiQaber,  43 
GetatLnous  tisBuo,  63 
Genital  orgvu,  female,  240 

male,  323 
Germinating  eudotbelltiin,  1G5 
Giaat-cellsi,  95 
Gibbea*  doiiblA,    tnpla,    mud    qnadrapU 

itaining',  S6 
Giraldi^^,  organ  of,  331 
Gland,  oooojgeal,  I5S 

ioter-carotid,  1§0 

laduymal,  351 

piaeal,  417 

thjmuA,  412 

thyroid!,  415 
Glundft.  Bowinaii'a,  of  nose,  373 

IjTEiphatiCf  176 

MeiboiQum,  3^ 
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Gbnds  of  Bartholme,  241 

of  bile-dacts,  191 

of  bronchi,  258 

of  Bnuiner,  397 

of  Cowper,  227 

of  iaiynx,  256 

of  middle  ear,  355 

of  small  intestine,  806 

of  tongue,  383 

peptic.  389 

pyloric,  391 

sebaceouH,  of  akin,  285 

sudoriparous,  282 
Glans  clitoridis,  241 

penis,  224 
GlandalBB  aberrantes  mammw,  442 
Glandnia  Galeni,  351 

Honroi.  351 
Glandules  of  mouth,  878 
Glisson's  capsule,  183 
Glosso-pharyngeal  root,  318 
Goblet  cells,  60 
Gold,  chloride  of,  28 
GoU,  column  of,  298 
Graafian  follicles,  248 
Granular  layer  of  skin,  274 
Graj  matter  of  spinal  cord,  299 
Green  coloration  of  nuclei,  25 
Growth,  post-embryonal,  of  wiMiwm^^^  453 


TTiEStACHROMOMBTEE,  68 
-*"^    Hffimogrlob'n,  53 
Hsematoblasts,  47 
Hsmatometers,  50,  53 
Hssmatoxylon,  preparation  of  nerves  In, 
118 

solution,  23,  24 
Hailes^B  microtome,  19,  20 
Hair,  288 
Haller,  circle  of,  349 

circulus  renosus  of,  442 
Hamilton's  preservative  flnidf  20 
Hand  section-cutter,  16 
Hardening  of  brain,  15 
Haversian  canals  of  bone,  91 
Heart,  muscular  fibres  of,  140 
Heidenhain,  rods  of,  207 
Henson*8  prop-cells,  366 
Hepatic  artery,  186 

cells,  189 


Hints  regarding  study  of  mamma,  455 

Homy  teeth,  I06 

How8bip*8  lacunsB,  100 

Hyaline  cartilage,  82 

Hydatid  of  Horgagni,  231 

£^en,  241 

Hypermetropia,  ciliary  body  in,  842 

Hypoglossal  nucleus,  311 

PLUMINATIOy,  4 
Induline.  27 
Infondibala  of  lung,  260 
Injecting  fluids.  30,  32 
Injection  of  blood-vessels,  80,  81,  82 

of  cutis  vera,  424 

of  kidney,  214 

of  liver,  185 

of  lymph-glands.  179 

of  lymphatics,  169 
Instrument,  care  of,  7 
Intercarotid  gland,  160 
Intercalated  portions  of  renal  tubnles,  811 
Intercellular  substance  of  cartilage,  83 

of  oonnective  tiscae,  64 
Intennusonlar  tissnOf  74 
Internal  capsule  of  brain,  817 
Internal  elastic  ooat  of  arteries,  152 

of  veins,  157 
Internal  ear,  857 
Internal  flbrona  coat  of  arteries,  158 

of  veins,- 157 
Intima  of  arteries.  152 
Invertebrates,  muscle  of,  138 
Involuntary  muscle-fibre,  128 
Involuted  mamma,  histology  of,  440 
Iodized  semm,  38 
Irrigation,  method  of,  41,  07 
IrU,  342 

diaphragm,  5 
Island  of  Beil,  822 
Ivory,  103 

ir  ARTOKINESIS,  237 
-^    Keyes^s  method  of  counting  Mood- 
globules,  51 
KTDXKY.  201 

afferent  vessel  of,  capsule  of,  206 

blood-vessels  of,  218 

Bowman^s  capsules  of,  204 

calyx  of,  216 


Klein^i  metbcx)  of  ftqdjing  the  omraittuii, 

im 

Knlml,  h&A'cpiinder  at,  114 


LABIA  MAJOfiA,  240 
minora  240 
LAbiam  tytopaiuciim,  364 

veatibulare,  304 

LflAhrjmAl  glaod,  351 
LacaoiB,  Howship'a^  100 
Ldcranfc  of  bone.  91 
Lame11j¥!  of  bone^  00 
LaoiiuQ  chorio-caplllAlia,  SdO 

CTtbrosa  of  Aclera.  337 

retioukda  of  eiir,  306 

■piralis,  M2 

saprBchorQidea,  339 
Large  iotastine.  400 
Lftrjnx,  12^^ 
LeoB,  350 


fat-droplets  is  eeUs  of,  190 

giJ]  bU*jd^.  Ifi? 
coats  of,  199 

glandfi  of  bile^cictv.  191 

Glu«oa'a  CApanle  of.  l!^ 

geaienl  plan  of  stmctiiTe  of,  tS3 

bepflitic  Mztery,  18^ 

bepatic  ioboJe*.  18^ 

iujecticm  of,  185 

interlobular  Mpta  of,  1S8 

iuterlubnlar  ireiiis  of.  IS4 

interm^di^tfi  caamld  of «  184 

iQtralobalar  veiim  of,  1^ 

Ijmph'ir^B^elH  of,  198 

uenres  of,  199 

flablobalar  Tcina  of,  185 
Loba!e,  paracentml,  323  1 

Lobulea  of  li^er,  183 
Lobulettea  of  limg,  *JG0 
Loous  c«&n]i]eu3,  m^ 

iiig«r,  Slfj 
Looped  renal  tubules,  207 
Ltsmbar  enlargement  of  apinal  oo^^  ^03 
husigaf  257 
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Lonnla  of  nails,  304 
La8Chka*8  fifland,  158 
Ljmphangeal  nodules,  167 

ti«ots,  167 
Lymphatic  glands,  176 
Lymphatics  of  bladder,  431 
of  blood-vessels,  161 
of  kidney,  216 
ofrlaige  intestine,  401 
of  laiynjc,  357 
of  liyer,  198 
of  long,  264 
of  mamma,  443 
of  mouth,  379 
of  oBsophagns,  388 
of  pancreas,  411 
of  small  intestine,  399 
of  spleen.  409 
of  stomach,  308 
of  suprarenale,  436 
of  testis,  234 
of  thymus,  414 
of  thyroid,  416 
LYMPHATIC   SYSTEM,  168,  409 

artificial  injection  of  lymphattca,  169 
cysteruro  IjmphatioeB,  170 
development  of  fat-tissne,  168 
endolymphangeal  tracts,  167 
endothelium  and  stomata,  169 
general  histology  of,  164 
germinating  endothelium  of,  165 
glands  of,  175 

adenoid  or    reticolar  ^sane  of, 

178 
afferent  and  efferent  bcanchea  of, 

176 
follicles  of,  176 
injection  of,  179 

lymphpid  oorpnsdes  of,  178 
medulla  and  cortex  of,  176 
methods  of  studying,  179 
nerves  of,  170 

Kanvier*s  plan  of  injection  of,  180 
sinuses  of,  177 
stroma  of,  176 
vessels  of,  179 
Klein*8  method  of  studying  omentum, 

166 
lymphangeal  nodules  or  patches  of, 

167 
lymphangeal  tracts  of,  167  E 


LYMPHATIC  SYSTEM— 

lymphatic  radicles,  ooone  ftnd  ter* 

mination  of,  168 
lymphatica,  176 

development  of,  175 
of  mesentery,  165 
of  tendons,  175 
lymphatic  vessels,  178 

intimate  stroctore  of,  173 
topographical  peouliaritiee  of,  174 
variations  in  shape  of,  173 
lymph-spaces,  175 

subarachnoid  and  •nbdnial,  175 
modem  views  on.  163 
nerves  of  peritoneum,  173 
perilymphangeal  traoto,  167 
plasma-oells,  164 
plasmatic  channels,  165 
pseudo-stomata,  171 
Banvier's  tache$  laUmuea,  168 

views  on  false  stomata,  170 
relations  to  connective  tissues,  168 
retrospective  view  of,  181 
sap-canaliculi  of,  165 
stomata  of,  165 
stomata  vera  of,  171 
thoracic  duct,  174 
Lymphoid  cells  of  biain,  73 
Lymphoid  corpuscles  of  connective  tissue, 
67 
of  lymph-glands,  178 
of  skin.  277 
Lymph-spaces,  subarachnoid,  175 
Lymph-vessels  of  penis,  324 


MACULA  ACTJ8TICA,  860 
Intea,  844,  346 
Blalaaaez^s  method  of  counting  blood-oor- 

pusdea,  50 
Malpighian  oorpusolea  of  spleen,  404 

layer  of  skin,  271 
Mammary  epithelium,  444 
MAMMABY  GLAND,  439 
areola  of,  442 
blood-vessels  of,  443 
cironlus  venosns  of  Haller  of,  443 
colostrum    bodies,   or  corpuscles  of 

Donn^,  450 
development  of,  453 
DrOaenfeld,  453 
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^^H           MAMMARY  GLAXD- 

Membrane  of  Bowman,  79                 ^^^| 

^^^^^                  ectnaia  of  milk-daotB,  452 

of  Corti,  SAA                               ^^H 

^^^^^H           galactoblasta  cf .  4^1 

of  Desoemet,                             ^^^| 

^^^^^H          galAotophoroiu  ducta  of,  441 

of  Beissner,  363                           ^^^| 

^^^^^^H          general  oonside rations  on,  439 

Meninges  of  brain,  321                        ^^^| 

^^^^^^H           glandoliu  aberrautes  of,  442 

of  spinal  oord,  296                      ^^^| 

^^^^^H           growth 

MetaUio  solutions,  28,  30                    ^^H 

^^^^^H                  Creighton'a  yiewn  on,  4M 

Metoplastic  bone.  OS                          ^^H 

^^^^^H           Harderiaii  gland,  Bimilarity  with,  449 

Methods  for  preparing  object«,  13           ^| 

^^^^^^K          lymphatics  of,  443 

of  preparing  tissues.  14                      ™ 

^^^^^^H          membrana  propria  of,  449 

of  studying  hyaline  cartilage,  84 

^^^^^^H           milk -globa lea,  451 

of  studying  spinal  cord,  305                H 

^^^^^^H           milk- reservoirs  of,  441 

Methyl -green,  29                                           H 

^^^^^H                      of,  443 

and  indulino,  27                          ^^^M 

^^^^^^H          cipplo  or  mamilla  of,  440 

Ificromcter,  stage,  7                           ^^^^| 

^^^^^^H          Partsoh*8  yiews  ou  milk-secretioD,  451 

Microscope,  how  to  use,  4                  ^^^H 

^^^^^^H          Bauber's  views  on  the  mamma  and 

*  testing  of.  7                                  ^^^H 

^^^^^^H              the  lacteal  secretion.  450 

Miorotomc,  IIailes\  19,  30                 ^^^H 

^^^^^H          Btnicture  of  fully  expanded  gland,  444 

Vincent^s,                                    ^^^| 

^^^^H                          of«  444 

Middle  ear,  355                                   ^^H 

^^^^^^H                  Greighton*8  views  on,  445 

Milk-ducts.  444                                   ^^H 

^^^^H                epithelium 

Milk-globulea,  451                              ^^H 

^^^^^^H                 plosma-oells  of,  444 

Milk  reservoirs,  441                             ^^^^| 

^^^^H                  yellow  cells        441 

Miller's  picro-carmine,  23                  ^^^^| 

^^^^^^m         Btzuoture  of  involuted  mamma,  446 

Mirrors,  5                                            ^^^H 

^^^^^^H                  Creighton'e  account  of,  440 

Modiolus,  303                                        ^^^| 

^^^^^^1                                    of,  446 

Moist  chamber,  43.  43                        ^^^| 

^^^^^^m                vacuolation  of  epltbellam  of,  447 

Molybdate  of  ammonia,  IS                ^^^H 

^^^^^H         Btndy  of,  455 

Morgagni.  hydatid  of,  231                           V 

^^^^^H          StutnfUen  of,  440 

Motor  tract  of  hemispberos,  3S3               H 

^^^^^H          Wend t' a  views  on  seoretioa  of  milk, 

MOUTH  AND  TONGUE,  377                 1 

^^^^ 

Mouth,  377                              ^^fl 

^^H          MammiUa,  440 

blood-yesBeU  of.  878           ^^H 

^^^H           Marrow  of  bone,  95 

epithelium  of,  377                 ^^^| 

^^^H           Measurement  of  red  hlood-corpusclea,  85 

glandules  of,  378                    ^^^H 

^^^H          Meatus  auditorins  extemns,  353 

lymphatics  of,  379                ^^^f 

^^^H                   urinariuB  of  female,  243 

nerves  of,  379                        ^^^^ 

^^H                         of  male,  220 

sabrancoua  tissue  of,  377            V 

^^^1          Media  or  moscnloRa  of  arterieci,  154 

tunica  propria  of,  377                   H 

^^^H           Medulla  of  suprarenal  oapaules,  435 

TOKOUE,  380                                         H 

^^^^H                   oblongata,  807 

circa  mvallate  pi^nlin  of»  383      ■ 

^^^1                  of  kidney, 

glands  of,  388                                  H 

^^H          Medullary  rays  of  kidney,  201 

filiform  papQln  of,  R80         H 

^^^H          Meibomian  glands,  329 

fimbria!  of.  380                       1 

^^H          MeisHner^s  plexus.  122,  390 

foramen  ocecum  of,  383                ^| 

^^^H          Membrana  basiloris  of  ear,  364 

fungiform  papUlie  of,  381      ^^^| 

^^^H                 limit&ns  olfactoria,  372 

papilliD  foliatie  of,  383        ^  ^^^| 

^^^B                 propria  of  mamma,  449 

taiste-gobleta  of.  381            '  ^^H 

^^^^B                 propria  of  renal  tubules,  203 

Unoona  membrane  of  larynx,  255            ^| 

^^^^^          tectoria  of  ear,  300 

of  OEflophagns,  386                        ^^^H 

^^^^^H          tymponi,  354 

of  small  intestine,  305                  ^^^^| 
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Haoons  membrane  of  stomach,  889 
MaooTU  tissue,  68 
Hosole,  128 

Oolmheim*s  areas  of,  186 

oolumns  of,  188 

ooDolnsioDS  regarding  stractare  of,  187 

fibres  of,  128 

of  frog's  bUdder,  129 

of  fly,  188 

of  heart,  140 

of  human  embryo,  182 

of  mvertebrates,  188 

of  the  'Uocky  bug"  or  gyrimis, 

134 
of  water-beetles,  188 

involuntary,  128 

nuclei  and  oorpusdes  of,^  186 

peculiarities  of,  associated  with  differ- 
ent functions,  138 

polarized  light  for  the  study  of,  187 

red  and  white,  of  rabbit^s  leg,  188 

sarcolemma,  130 

Btriatlon  of  fresh,  fibre,  181 

study  of  contraction  of,  135 

termination  of,  in  tendon,  189 

transverse  sections  of,  136 

vascular  supply  of,  188 

voluntary  fibre,  130 

of  Miiller,  8-20 

of  Riolani,  829 

termination  of  nerves  in,  125 
Hnscles  of  skin,  287 
Muscular  coat  of  oesophagus,  887 

of  small  intestine,  894 

of  stomach,  888 

fibres  of  heart,  140 
Muscularis  mucosae  of  cosophagna,  887 

of  small  intestine,  806 

of  stomach,  889 
Mnaculosa  of  arteries,  154 
Mmier's  fluid,  14 

muscle,  829 
Myelinic  fibres  of  spinal  oord,  801 

nerve-fibres,  109,  116 
Myeloplaxes,  95 
Myopia,  ciliary  body  in,  841 

NABOTH,  ovnla  of,  244 
NaU-fold,  294 
Nails,  293 
Naphthaline  yellow,  87 


NASAL  TOS&M,  PHARYNX,  and  TON- 
SILS, 868 

Nasal  Fos&s,  868 

Bowman*s  glands  of,  872 
indifferent  cells  of,  871 
membrana  limitans,  dfaotoria  of, 

372 
mucous  membrane  of,  868 
olfactory  oella  of,  371 
olfactory  epithelium  of,  871 
olfactory  nerves  of,  872 
olfactory  region  of,  370 
thicker  membrane  of,  869 
thinner  membrane  of,  869 
respiratory  region  of,  868 
vestibnlum  nasi,  368 

Phabtkz,  373 

mucous  membrane  of,  878 
pharyngeal  tonsil  of,  878 

TOKBILS,  878 
Natural  injection  of  liver,  198 

of  kidney,  216,  220 
Nerve-elements  of  s|^inal  cord,  209 
Nerve-fibres,  varieties  of,  100 
Nerves  of  bladder,  431 

of  blood-vessels,  161 

of  choroid,  340 

of  oomea,  333 

of  iris,  348 

of  kidney,  216 

of  large  intestine,  401 

of  larynx,  257 

of  liver,  199 

of  lung,  265 

of  lymph-glands,  179 

of  mamma,  448 

of  mouth,  879 

of  GBSopbagns,  388 

of  ovary,  248 

of  pancreas,  411 

of  penis,  225 

of  peritoneum,  172 

of  skin,  279 

of  small  intestine,  899 

of  spleen,  409 

of  stomach,  393 

of  suprorenals,  436 

of  thyroid.  416 

of  uterus,  245 

olfactory,  372 
Narve-terminations,  109 


methodi  of  tiemp-tenamftlioti,  100 
moU>iial  plate,  l^ 
myelinic  fibteiB.  10^ 

DCrrea,  modem  coiic«pt}£iiu  of, 
116 
myellne  or  medtilla,  110 
Fftciman  bodies,  124 
periQenrium,  127 

preparation   b;  bicbti»ii»t«   of    am- 
monia, 115 
preparation  in  osmic  i«id  and  picro- 

Hanvler'B  Doden,  ]  10 
iheatli  of  Scbi¥Q^m«  1 10 
spiral  fibre  of  BeaJe,  ISS 
Btaimug  of,  in  osmic  add,  113 
fftainizig-  of,  in  picro-carmfue,  lit 
Rtalning     of^     witli     silver     nitrabe, 

113 
tactile  eorptiMlefl,  134 
termination  of  nerves,  123 
in  epuboIq,  125 
in  epithelial  hodieu.  ^2ii 
Tflrietica  of  aerve-fibrcs.  lOff 
Ker^oufl  syptera,  centnU.  296 
Network  of  epithelial  oella,  61 


Od<mtamata^  106 

QL£&ctot7  epitbelium,  STl 

nenrcA,  372 

region,  370 
Olirarj  body,  310 
Optic  oenre,  M8 

thalami  319 
Ormseirmta,  340 
OrbicnlaiiB  ciliaiis.  340 

paJpebnunm.  328 
Organ  of  Gorti,  3/S2,  dG4 

of  Gkald^-s,  1^1 
ORGANS  OF  GE^"EBATI03f,  FEMALB. 

CtrroRjs,  240 

corpom  cavernosa  of,  841 
gemtaJ  nerve  corpascle^  of,  &iQ 
^atis  of,  S41 

OlANDS  op  BAATttQLtNB,  241 

Htvsn,  241 
TAhhoriAS  TrBES»  S46 

ampulla  of,  340 

flmbria;  of,  346 

iaLhnina  of,  24^ 
Labia  maji^ra,  240 
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ORGANS  OF  GENERATION,  FEMALE— 

ORGANS  OF  GENERATION,  BIALE—        ^^H 

OVABY,  24<3 

Scrotum.  231                                         ^^^B 

blood-veasebi  of,  247 

dortoB  of,  231                                    ^^^| 

corpus  albinanii  of,  250 

■emen  or  sperma,  235                           ^^^^| 

oorpoa  lutonm  of,  240 

seminal  veaiolee,  235                               ^^^H 

i                             development  of,  250 

spermatoblasts,  280                                 ^^^H 

1                             Graafian  folUclea  of,  246 

Spermatozoa,  225                              ^^^^| 

nerves  of.  248 

structure  of,  230                                ^^^^H 

■troma  of,  240 

development  of,  236                        ^^^^| 

tubes  of,  246 

TfiBTiCLses  22d                                        ^^^| 

Paroyaricm,  250 

bloodvessels  of,  234                         ^^^H 

Placenta,  251 

corpus  Uigbmori  of,  230                  ^^^| 

Urethra,  242 

IjrmpbaticH  of,  234                             ^^^^M 

meatoB  oriuariuB  of,  242 

mediastinum  of,  230                          ^^^^| 

Uterus — 

nerves  of,  234                                   ^^^| 

ob&nges  of,  daring  mezutruation 

rete  testis,  231                                  ^^^H 

and  gestation,  245 

seminiferous  tubules  of,  281,  298  ^^^H 

deoidua,  245 

septula  of,  230                                      ^H 

^ands  of,  241 

tunica  adnata  of,  230                         ^^^H 

mnooos  membrane  of,  243 

tuuica  albuginea  of,  230                   ^^^H 

pUcw  palmatsB  of,  248 

toaioa  vagiualis  communis  of,  3S0    ^^^| 

nerves  of.  245 

Urxtzira,  825                                         ^^^H 

oa  uteri.  244 

colliculus  seminalis  of,  235              ^^^^| 

OTuJa  Nabothi,  244 

lacuDffi  Morgagnii  of,  226                 ^^^^f 

veaaels  of,  245 

lymphatics  of,  227                            ^^^H 

Vaoina,  241 

meatus  urinarios  of,  220                  ^^^H 

vaaoolar  sjstem  of,  243 

membnmooa  portion  of,  226           ^^^^| 

VEsrrBurR,  241 

mnsculns  urothralis  of,  226             ^^^H 

bulbi  vestibnli,  241 

nerves  of.  220                                   ^^^H 

ORGANS  OF  GENERATION,  MALE,  923 

papillfc  of,  226                                    ^^^H 

CowpkrN  Glands,  227 

prostatic  portion  of,  235                    ^^^^| 

Epididymis,  231 

spongr  portion  of,  226                     ^^^H 

blood-veasels  of,  234 

structure  of.  225                                ^^^^H 

Ejaculatorv  Ducts,  235 

vas  aberranii,  232                                     ^^^| 

Hydatid  ok  HoKOAaNi,  231 

Vas  depekenr,  232,  233                        ^^^^| 

kaiyokinosiji,  237 

ampulla  of.  232                                  ^^^H 

Organ  of  Gibald^s,  231 

muscular  ooat  of,  284                       ^^^H 

Penis,  223 

nerves  of.  334                                    ^^^^H 

blood-veaaeU  of,  224 

Organs  of  respiration,  253                               ^^^H 

genital  aerve-corpnftr.lea  of,  326 

Oamio  acid,  staining  of  nerves  will),  113              ^H 

glans  penis,  224 

Osmic  acid  and  picro-oarmlne,  preparation            ^^M 

lympb-veaselB  of,  224 

of  nerves  in.  1 18                                                  ^H 

n«nres  of,  225 

Oimio  and  chromic  acids,  15                                  ^H 

tonica  albuginea  of.  223 

Osmio  and  oxalic  acids,  staining  wltb»  28       ^^^M 

Tyson's  glands  of,  224 

Onification,  points  of,  98                                ^^^M 

Prostate  Gi.and,  237 

Osteoblasts.  06,  98                                           ^^^H 

furfniof,  228 

Osteoclasts,  100                                               ^^^| 

blood-veaaeU  of,  229 

Osteo-  or  vaso-dentine,  105                          ^^^^| 

epithelium  of,  228 

Osteoporosis,  9                                                ^^^^| 

nerves  of,  229 

Os  uteri.  244                                                       ^^H 

vesicula  pruetatica  of,  229 

Otoliths,  358                                                           ^H 

I                                         ^^^^H            ilTDEZi                        ^^^^^^^^^H 

H              Orary,246                 ^^^^ 

FlAHOift  of  ootmectiTe  tissue^  67           ^^^B 

H              O^uotd,  24G 

of  maiauiiLi  444                                          ^H 

■              Orulfb  NabCkthi,  %U 

PlacmAtic  dbann^,  ItSQ                                 H 

Pleura,  205                                                     H 

Pleural  appenda^a,  267                                  ^M 

H              pACmiAN  BODIES,  184 

PlexoB,  choroid.  320                                      H 

of  Ancrbach,  31^                                    ■ 

^^^^                     acl^l  of,  4120 

of  Meissner,  300                                        H 

^^h                     blood-rensela  of.  411 

Polariaed  Ugh^  in  the  study  of  ]xtaad«,^| 

^^^^^w              oentro-acioa]  c@Ua  o£,  411 

137                                                              fl 

^^^^^K'             developmetit  of^  41S 

Fona  raiolii,  31d                                              fl 

^^^^^H             excretory  duct  of,  4U 

PotaMium  bioluoaiate  aolatioii,  14             ^M 

^^^^^^H              IjmifFhadcfl  of  J  41 1 

Pteporation  of  bone^  02                                  ^H 

^^^^^^H               nerves 

of  cornea,  334                                           ^M 

^^^^^^             t;y[miTi,  410 

of  tt&ah  object,  IB                               ^M 

^V                            zjn&o^n,  410 

of  tiaBuea,  13,  14                                      H 

H               pBumimilQJi  cuLipomiB,  277 

of  mamma,  4'}5                                        ^H 

H              Pupilis  of  catiB  y^m,  421 

of  microBtJopio  objecta^  13                     ^M 

■                       of  hikir,  2t^ 

of  T^tiiia,  347                                            V 

H                     of  tongTje*  SSO 

Etpleen,  4iJ9                                           ■ 

H                FapUl&r7  aphmcter,  ^0 

Pxeserving  l!aid,  Wiokexaholmer'a,  30          1 

H               PomceDtrol  lobule,  323 

Pref^rratiT^  fluiil,  tIainiltoaX  SO              ^^ 

H              Piirencbfinatotifl  cartilage,  6S 

Piickifl  cells,  as                             ^^H 

H                P&roliTary  nndeTiA,  311 

of  skiD,  270                                      ^^H 

B               Pntovammt  2fl0 

Prop-oeUa,  Heuton'B,  5««                        ^^B 

1^              ParTrfWih's  views  on  aaoretion  of  milkj  451 

Proatato  glsmd,  337                                       ^ 

Pareineiit  endothelium,  SO 
Pelvifl,  renal,  42S 
Peois.  323 
Paptro  glaud^  389 
Periobouddiim,  S6 
PetiuetuttimT  136 
Periodontinm,  108 
Periosteam,  05 
PeritheUnm^  148 
PerifOAcular  apiaceB,  161 
Petit,  canal  of,  3.'j0 
Pe^or'e  potcheu,  300 
Phaiyngoal  tousil,  373 
Pbaryux,  373 
Pia  roater,  spinal^  207 
Ficro-oannine,  23 

ataining-  of  nerve-fibrea  with.  Ill 
Pioro-h^matoxylon  and  eoeine,  20 
Pigmented  epithelium,  58 
Pijs^i!nt  of  retina^  843 
Pineal  pland,  417 
Pituitary  body,  417 
Plftc«t5ta,  351 
Fla&ma,  34 

o^U,  154 


PeeudoBtomata,  171 

of  pulmonary  lymphafeieB,  2M 
Pulp  of  spleen,  400 

of  teeth,  102,  105 
Purpurine  for  stainmg  cartiiage^  85 
Pujldnje,  cells  of,  318 

granular  layer  of,  104 
Purpurine,  38 
Pylorio  gland^  301 


RADICLES  of  lympbaticB^  168 
HamifLoatiou  of  capUlaiiea,  140 
aanvieir*8  nodop,  110 

purpurine,  28 

tac/i^  iaitfusa,  168 
Raphe  of  uiodulla  oblongata,  809 
Raubei^a  viewB  on  the  mamxao^  450 
Bectum^  401 

Red  blood -oorpufidaa,  94 
Reil,  U)and  of,  322 
Beiaaner,  membrane  of,  803 
Eemok*  fibres  of,  117 
Reuat  peWis,  423 

tubulea^aoa 
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RESPIRATOBT  TRACT,  253 
Lartnx,  253 

calcification  of  cartilages  of,  255 

cartilages  of,  254 

cartilage  triticea  of,  258 

oarzucalam  of,  255 

epiglottis  of,  255 

glands  of,  256 

ligaments  and  membranes  of,  253 

lymphatics  of,  257 

mncoos  membrane  of,  255 

nerves  of,  2.*7 

Santorini's  cartilages  of,  255 

Tocal  cords  of,  254 

Wrisberg's  cartilages  of,  265 
LuKGS,  259 

acini  or  lobnlettes  of,  260 

alreoUr  panages  of,  260 

alreoU  or  air-cells  of,  260 

blood-vessels  of,  263 

bronchioles  of,  260 

epithelium  of  alveoli  of,  261 

infondlbala  of,  260 

Ijmphatics  of,  264 

nerves  of,  265 

pleural  appendages,  267 

pleura  of,  265 

psendostomata  of  lymphatics  of, 
264 

septa  of,  262 

smaller  bronchi,  259 

Bubpleural  lymphatics,  267 

terminal  arteries  of,  263 
Tbachka  and  Primary  Bronchi,  257 

cartilage  rings  of,  257 

glands  of,  258 

mucous  membrane  of,  257 
Eete  Malpighii,  271 

Reticular  or  yellow  elastic  oartilagCt  85 
Reticular  form  of  connective-tisBae,  66 
Retina,  342 

Retzins,  stripes  of,  103 
Riolani*8  masde,  320 
Rolando,  fissure  of,  321 
Root  of  hair,  288,  202  ;  of  nail,  994 

SACCULE  of  labyrinth,  858 
Salivary  gUnds,  the,  461 
Salter,  Incremental  lines  of,  106 
Santorinrs  cartilage,  255 
Sap-conaliouli,  165 


Saroolemma,  ISO 
Sattertbwaite's  section -cutter,  17 
Scala  tympani,  362 

vestibuli,  862 
Scales  of  epidermis,  275 
Schlemm^s  canal,  336 
Schmidt,  incisures  of.  111 
Schreger,  lines  of,  105 
Schwann,  sheath  of,  110 
Sclera,  337 
Scrotum,  281 
Sebaceous  glands,  285 
SecUon-cutteiB,  16,  17 
Semen,  235 

SemiciTcular  canals,  359 
Seminal  vesicles,  235 
Seminiferous  tubules,  231 
Septa  of  lung,  262 
Shaft  of  hair,  288,  292 
Sharpey's  fibres  of  bone,  94 
Sheath  of  Schwann,  110 
Sheaths  of  hair,  280 
Silver,  nitrate  of,  20 
Sinuses  of  lymph-glands,  177 
Size  of  object,  8 
SKIN,  269 

blood-vessels  of,  279 
GoRimf  OF,  277 

pars  papiUaria,  278 
poiB  reticularis  of,  278 
corneous  layer  of,  274 
elastic  tissue  fibres  of,  277 
epidermic  scales,  275 
£pn>ERMiB,  271 

general  plan  of  arrangement  of^ 

269 
general  structure  of,  270 
granular  layer  of,  274 
Hair,  288 

development  of,  298 
papilln  of,  289 
root  of,  288,  292 
shaft  of,  288,  292 
sheaths  of,  289 
lymphoid  corpuscles  of,  377 
muscles  of,  287 
Nails,  293 
bed  of,  294 
body  of,  294 
development  of,  894 
lunolA  of,  294 
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^J^          RKDJ— 

fitriation  of  mnscle,  131                      ^^^H 

^^^^              Nails— 
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TEETH— 

incremental  lines  of  Salter,  106 

intezglobular  spaoes  of  Oseimak,  106 

interglobular  Bubetanoe,  105' 

lines  of  Schreger,  105 

parallel  stripes  of  Eetsias,  106 

parts  of,  103 

periodontinm  of,  108 

palp  of,  103,  105 

odontoblasts,  104 

odontomata,  105 

osteo-  or  vaao-dentine,  lOS 
Tendons,  Ijinphatios  of,  175 
Tendon-tissue,  72 
Tenon's  capsule,  887 
Termination  of  musole  hi  tendon,  180 
Testicles,  229 
Testing  lenses,  8, 10 

microsoope,  7 
Thalami  optici,  310 
THICK  CUTIS  VERA,  420 

blood-vessels  of,  428 

erector  pili  muscles  of,  422 

fat-colnmns  or  fat-canals  of,  421 

fibrous  prolongations  of,  420 

injection  of,  424 

lymphatics  of,  424 

papillse  of,  421 
Third  corpuscular  element  of  blood,  48 
Thorado  duct,  174 
THYMUS  GLAND,  412 

blood-vessels  of,  414 

capsule  of,  412 

cells  of,  413 

central  canal  of,  414 

development  of,  414 

follicles  of,  412 

lymphatics  of,  414 

thymic  juice  of,  418 
THTEOU)  BODY,  415 

blood-vessels  of,  416 

capsule  of,  415 

epithelium  of,  415 

lymphatics  of,  416 

nerves  of,  416 

sympexions  of,  416 

vesicles  of,  415 
Tissue,  adenoid,  69 

celluhur,  63 

connective,  63 

corneal,  75 


Tissoe,  elastic,  77 

fat.  73 

flbroiis,  66 

gelatinous,  63 

intermuscular,  74 

mucous,  68 

tendon,  72 
Tissue,  compact,  of  bone,  89 
Tomes,  dentinal  fibres  of,  104 
Tongue,  880 
Tooth-sao,  107 
Tonsil,  phaiyngeal,  878 
Tonsils,  873 
Trachea,  257 
Triple  staining,  26 
Trypsm,  410 
Tubules  of  kidney,  208 
Tubules,  seminiferous,  281 
Tunica  vascnlosa  of  BQle^^  888 
Tympanum,  854 
Types  of  arteries,  152 
Tyson's  glands,  224 
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RETEBS,  429 
Urethra,  female,  24:9 
male,  225 
URmABY    EXCBETOBY    PASSAGES, 
428 
Bladder,  430 

blood-vessels  of,  481 
epithelinm  of,  480 
connective  tissue  of,  480 
detrusor  nrinn  of,  480 
lymphatics  of,  481 
muscular  coat  of,  480 
nerves  of,  481 
sphincter  veaiosa,  430 
Benal  Pelvis,  428 
fibrous  layer  of,  429 
mucous  membrane  of.  428 
muscular  coat  of,  429 
papillary  sphincter  of,  429 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  429 
Uretkbs,  429 

muoons  membrane  of,  429 
muscular  layers  of,  429 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  429 
Uterus,  243 

Utricle  of  labyxiDth,  858 
Ufea,848 
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